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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY 

GERMAN  ^  highly  significant  passage  in  the  German 
CHANCEL-  Chancellor's  speech  before  the  Reichstag  (9th 
LOR  December)  has  hitherto  escaped  the  notice  which 

it  seems  to  deserve.  After  referring  to  the  obligations  which 
Great  Britain  had  assumed  to  France,  and  therefore  also  to 
Russia  (which  he  said  was  ''  chained  ''  to  France),  Herr  von 
Bethmann-HoUweg  went  on  to  state  that  the  British  Cabinet 
had  in  this  way  tied  its  hands  to  such  an  extent  ''that  when 
the  Russian  mobihzation  unchained  war.  Sir  Edward  Grey 
resolved  to  join  in  it,  whether  willingly  or  reluctantly,  I  offer 
no  opinion.  '^  The  words  in  italics,  if  correctly  reported,  show 
that  in  the  speaker's  mind  it  was  at  least  conceivable  that  the 
British  Foreign  Secretary  went  unwillingly  to  war.  But  what 
a  change  is  here!  Is  the  Chancellor  weakening?  What 
about  the  earlier  picture,  so  generally  accepted  throughout 
Germany,  of  the  double-tongued,  deceitful  villain,  who  waited 
craftily  till  the  Fatherland  had  become  embroiled  with  enemies 
on  both  her  flanks  and  then  jumped  in  with  the  hope  of  deaUng 
the  deathblow  ?  Are  we  to  infer  that  Sir  E.  Grey  may  now 
expect  to  regain  his  lost  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  the  German 
people  ?  And  that  the  Hymn  of  Hate  may  possibly  have  been 
the  result  of  a  misunderstanding  ?  Outside  Germany  every 
one  has  always  known  of  the  British  Foreign  Secretary's 
earnest  and  devoted  efforts  to  prevent  the  war,  and  it  is 
already  an  accepted  fact  of  history  that  these  efforts  were  per- 
sistently blocked  by  the  Berlin  authorities.  And  if  ever  a 
Government  was  '^ reluctant"  to  go  to  war,  it  was  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain.  The  German  Chancellor  is  not 
learning  this  for  the  first  time  now,  though  it  is  only  now  that  he 
is  giving  the  world  glimpses  of  his  inner  consciousness.  He  has 
known  the  facts  from  the  very  beginning, — even  from  the 
days  when  he  had  to  dance  to  the  piping  of  the  jubilant  war- 
party  in  BerUn!  Now  that  he  has  gone  the  length,  in  an 
address  before  the  Reichstag,  of  leaving  Sir  E.  Grey's  wilHng- 
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ness  or  unwillingness  an  open  issue,  there  is  no  longer  any 
sense  in  German  efforts  to  keep  up  the  pretence  of  believing 
that  the  Fatherland  was  the  victim  of  deliberate  and  carefully 
prepared  aggression  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 

The  doubtful  position  which  Hungary  occupies 
APPONYI        ^^  ^^^  ^ ^ramshackle''  Austro-Hungarian  Empire, 

and  the  reported  attitude  of  the  independence 
party  at  Budapest  to  Teutonic  peace-talk,  will  lend  addi- 
tional interest  to  the  correspondence  with  Count  Apponyi 
which  we  publish  in  our  current  number.  The  Count 
is  a  representative  Hungarian,  and  a  well-known  figure  on 
the  international  stage.  He  is  one  of  those  who  has  pro- 
fessed to  believe  in  the  possibiHty  of  a  great  community 
of  nations,  co-operating  in  the  service  of  humanity.  The 
writer  saw  him  last  in  the  '^  Great  Hall  of  William  Rufus,"  at 
Westminster,  where  he  was  attending  the  Inter-parliamentary 
Congress  of  1906.  No  one  who  surveyed  that  vast  inter- 
national gathering  could  have  had  any  idea  that  within  ten 
years  most  of  its  members  would  be  at  each  other's  throats. 
Alas  for  the  futility  of  human  effort !  Count  Apponyi  was  at  the 
time  an  eloquent  advocate  of  arbitration  as  against  war,  and 
he  joined  with  Mr.  W.  J.  Bryan  in  urging  that  in  international, 
just  as  in  industrial,  disputes,  time  should  be  taken  to  go  into 
the  merits  of  every  case,  and  to  secure  impartial  interven- 
tion. Yet  here  he  is  to-day,  eagerly  justifying  the  summary 
methods  of  German  diplomatic  procedure,  with  all  their 
dreadful  consequences !  How  can  one  wonder  that,  under 
such  prejudiced  guidance,  those  for  whom  Apponyi  is  speak- 
ing are  still  without  the  true  knowledge  of  what  brought  on 
the  war  ?  They  begin  by  blaming  it  on  the  action  of  Russia, 
though  in  one  and  the  same  breath  they  admit  that  it  would 
have  suited  Russia  ever  so  much  better  to  wait  a  few  years 
before  allowing  hostilities  to  commence.  Next  they  make  a 
pretext  of  England's  commercial  jealousy  of  Germany — ^just  as 
though  such  a  state  of  mind,  even  if  it  really  had  existed, 
could  of  itseK  have  brought  about  a  war!  Lastly  they 
allege  the  French  passion   for  revenge — which  has  been  so 
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little  in  evidence  of  recent  years  that  it  is  more  to  the  point 
to  remember  that  the  French  Government  kept  its  troops 
six  miles  from  the  frontier  till  war  actually  began,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  avoiding  a  clash  with  Germany ! 

Our  readers  may  well  be  gratified,  and  in  a  way  re- 
lieved, to  have  such  a  statement  from  the  other  side  of  the 
case  against  the  Allies.  Though  some  months  have  elapsed 
since  the  despatch  of  Professor  Mavor's  second  letter,  Count 
Apponyi  has  so  far  made  no  rejoinder.  He  has  had  his 
say,  and  it  would  no  doubt  have  been  difficult  for  1  im  to 
continue  the  argument.  Incidentally  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  point  on  which  the  Count  lays  such  stress  on  page  70, 
about  England's  refusal  to  pledge  herself  to  neutrality  ev^n 
if  Belgium  were  spared,  was  dealt  with  by  anticipation  as  a 
"Topic  of  the  Day''  in  our  April  number  (pp.  144-5)  under 
reference  to  the  documentary  evidence  (White  Paper  No. 
123)  which  Apponyi  claims  to  have  studied  carefully,  but  into 
which  he  seems  to  have  read  just  what  he  wanted  to  believe. 
Here  the  Count's  argument  reminds  us  very  uncomfortably 
of  the  false  statements  that  used  to  be  made  in  the  United 
States  by  Herr  Dernburg,  before  he  was  removed.  The 
truth,  of  course,  is  that  Germany  declined  to  give  the 
pledge  of  Belgian  neutrality  that  was  so  readily  given  by 
France,  and  then  immediately  proceeded  to  the  attack. 

Monsieur  Andr6  Siegfried,  the  brilliant  author 
SIE^RIED    ^^  ^^^^  illuminating  work  ^'  Le  Canada,  les  deux 

Races,"  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  our  Dom- 
inion in  June,  1914,  and  has  since  published  his  '' Impressions 
de  Voyage."  How  great  a  change  the  war  has  brought  about! 
What  most  impressed  our  visitor  was  the  progress  that  seemed 
to  have  been  made  in  Canada  during  recent  years  towards  the 
idea  of  independence.  The  establishment  at  Ottawa  of  a 
Department  of  External  Affairs  (1909)  is  cited  by  him  as 
proof  that  Canada,  though  it  had  been  ^^  content  till  now  to 
remain  a  British  colony,"  had  succeeded  in  whittling  down 
the  connection  till  nothing  remained  except  the  same  crown 
and  the  same  King.     He  commends  as  practical  and  wise 
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the  attitude  by  which,  in  regard  to  war,  the  Dominion 
'*  reserves  her  full  liberty  to  take  part  or  not  to  take  part  in 
it/^  In  regard  to  this  vital  point,  his  last  words  are  these: 
"Canada  is  ready  to  make  sacrifices  in  men  and  money  for  her 
own  defence  and  even  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  if  it  is 
in  real  danger.  But  English  imperialists  are  quite  mistaken 
if  they  hope  to  drag  their  colony  into  the  terrible  vortex  of 
European  militarism/' 

These  words  have  a  famihar  sound,  and  the  interesting 
point  for  us  is  that  they  were  penned  on  12th  June,  1914 — 
just  seven  weeks  before  the  outbreak  of  Armageddon !  The 
two  things  have  turned  out  to  be  one  and  the  same — the 
vortex  of  militarism  and  the  defence  of  the  Empire;  and  the 
brilliant  man  of  letters  who  in  the  days  before  the  war  saw 
such  a  danger  to  Canadian  unity  in  our  political  situation, 
as  he  pictured  it,  is  now  serving  with  the  British  Expedi- 
tionary Force  as  Adjutant-interpreter  at  Headquarters  in 
France. 

The  attitude  of  foreigners  towards  the  British 
IlVfPFRTAT  • 

SOLIDARITY  ^^P^^^  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  so 

sympathetic  and  appreciative  as  that  of  those 
who,  because  they  wish  to  see  the  Empire  hold  together,  do 
not  and  ought  not  to  object  to  being  called  imperialists: 
one  can  be  an  imperiaUst  without  being  a  "jingo.''  Other 
nations  are  under  a  strong  temptation  to  disparage  the  ideal 
of  an  international  state  maintaining  and  guaranteeing  the 
freedom  and  progress  of  its  component  parts  all  over  the 
V  world.  The  "United  States  of  the  British  Empire"  make  no 
appeal  to  them.  They  are  not  told  enough  about  our  hopes 
and  aspirations,  and  the  result  is  that  they  are  apt  to  think 
of  us,  and  would  prefer  to  deal  with  us,  as  separate  entities. 
At  the  last  university  celebration  held  in  Europe  before  the 
war,  the  representatives  of  Canada,  as  numbering  only  two 
delegates,  were  requested  to  fall  in  with  smaller  countries 
like  Norway  and  Sweden.  With  great  deference,  they  indicat- 
ed that  they  would  prefer,  along  with  other  delegates  from 
the  oversea  Dominions,  to  form  part  of  what  turned  out — 
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thanks  mainly  to  their  efforts — to  be  a  really  imperial  pro- 
cession. Otherwise  the  British  representatives  would  have 
shown  up  very  poorly  indeed  against  the  solidarity  of  the  Uni- 
versities of  the  German  Empire.  That  is  not  a  very  important 
matter,  but  in  other  ways  there  has  been  much  ignorance  in 
European  centres  of  the  real  meaning  and  purpose  of  our 
imperial  constitution — such  as  it  is.  It  is  a  well-known  fact, 
for  instance,  that  within  ten  days  of  the  declaration  of  war 
the  Foreign  Office  at  BerHn  had  to  inform  commercial  circles 
in  Hamburg,  in  response  to  their  inquiry,  that  Germany  must 
be  considered  at  war  with  all  British  colonies,  as  well  as  with 
Great  Britain.  That  was  something  for  them  to  know,  to 
begin  with,  and  they  have  been  learning  more  ever  since. 

DOMINION  W^  plume  ourselves  so  much — and  with  good 
AND  reason — on  all  we  have  done  to  help  in  the  war 

that  what  would  have  happened  if  we  had  kept 
out  is  apt  to  escape  our  notice.  Any  declaration  of  neutrality 
on  the  part  of  Canada  would  inevitably  have  resulted  in 
Canadian  independence  and  the  disruption  of  the  British 
Empire.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  King  waging  war 
on  behalf  of  Great  Britain,  and  at  the  same  time  alleging 
peace  through  his  responsible  ministers  on  behalf  of  Canada. 
Perhaps  the  explanation  of  the  deplorable  attitude  taken  by 
a  certain  section  of  the  French-Canadian  press,  negligible 
enough  in  itself,  is  that  the  righteousness  of  this  war  has  made 
it  impossible  to  precipitate  the  political  issue  thus  indicated. 
A  war  of  aggression  by  (imaginary)  British  jingoes  would  at 
once  have  forced  it  to  the  front.  But  all  the  world  knows 
now  that  this  in  sober  fact  a  ^^  war  in  defence  of  the  Empire.^' 
And  so  the  line  taken  by  a  few  Quebec  ^^ Nationalists'^  is  to 
utter  vile  calumnies  against  the  people  of  Great  Britain  for 
expecting  the  Dominions  to  fight  for  a  flag  which  they  them- 
selves are  too  decadent  and  demoralized  to  uphold,  and  to  dis- 
parage and  decry  by  every  conceivable  method  the  great 
traditions  and  achievements  of  the  British  army.  Abuse  is 
not  argument,  and  if  Mr.  Bourassa  now  loses  his  manners, 
there  will  be  little  or  nothing  left  to  him. 
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We,  on  the  contrary,  recognize  that  the  Germans  have 
done  more  to  weld  us  together  than  we  could  have  done  for 
ourselves.  Among  the  elements  of  that  ^^preparedness  for 
peace''  which  is  being  advocated  on  all  sides  the  political 
issue  ought  to  figure  prominently.  Mr.  Asquith  is  on  record 
as  having  stated  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  even 
before  the  war,  that  a  response  must  be  made  to  the  ^^  obviously 
reasonable  appeal''  of  the  Dominions  that  they  ^^ should  .be 
entitled  to  be  heard  in  the  determination  of  (imperial)  policy 
and  in  the  direction  of  imperial  affairs."  If  so  cautious  a 
statesman  permitted  himself  to  say  so  much  as  that  in  1912, 
he  may  be  prepared  to  go  further  now.  In  the  first  place  it 
must  be  taken  for  granted  that  some  plan  will  be  devised  for 
giving  representatives  of  the  Dominions  a  voice  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  terms  of  peace.  And  after  that  few  will  be  found 
to  argue  that  we  can  safely  revert  to  the  old  system  under 
which  the  sole  control  of  the  issues  of  peace  and  war  for  the 
whole  Empire  is  entrusted  to  a  Cabinet  and  a  Parliament 
elected  to  deal  with  the  home  affairs  of  the  British  Isles. 
For  one  thing  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  so  overburdened 
with  indebtedness  at  the  end  of  the  war  that  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  it  to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  imperial  defence  on 
the  old  lines.  And  with  increasing  participation  in  the  active 
burdens  of  the  Empire,  the  Dominions  cannot  be  asked  to 
continue  any  longer  in  the  condition  which  their  history  has 
quite  naturally  imposed  upon  them  up  till  now — the  condition 
of  being  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  exercise  of  one  of  the 
main  functions  of  sovereignty.  For  the  future  they  must  be 
made  financially  and  politically  responsible  for  the  issues  of 
peace  and  war.  And  the  Imperial  Foreign  Secretary  must 
have  some  broader  basis  of  election  than  what  is  involved  in 
a  ^'domestic  party  scramble"  in  the  British  Isles. 

^^^^^J^M  How  is  this  to  be  brought  about  ?  In  some  way 
COMMON-  ^^^  existing  House  of  Commons  must  be  in- 
WEALTH  duced  to  surrender  its  control  of  purely  imperial 
affairs  to  a  new  and  more  representative  assembly.  If  this 
should  be  found  to  be  the  wish  and  desire  of  all  the  component 
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parts  of  the  Empire,  statesmen  will  have  to  be  called  on  to  de- 
vise a  method  of  translating  it  into  practice.  It  is  only  by  facing 
the  difficulties  of  the  problem  that  we  shall  be  able  to  find  its 
solution.  Signs  are  not  wanting  that  even  outside  the  ranks 
of  party  politicians  we  shall  have  leaders  prepared  to  con- 
sider it.  Lord  Rosebery  is  an  old  hand  at  the  work;  and  he 
has  just  been  telling  a  London  audience,  in  reference  to  what 
he  calls  the  '^gigantic  task  of  reorganizing  the  British  Empire," 
that  he  is  now  rather  disposed  to  think  that  ^Hhe  proposal 
should  come  from  the  Mother  Country  to  the  Dominions  to 
come  into  her  councils  and  share  her  responsibility  as  regards 
her  foreign  policy."  Then  there  is  Lord  Milner  who,  in  pre- 
siding quite  recently  at  one  of  the  series  of  ^^ Imperial  Studies" 
lectures  which  have  been  such  a  marked  feature  of  this  winter's 
programme  at  the  University  of  London,  took  occasion  to  say 
that  the  feelings  excited  by  the  war  would  furnish  a  golden 
opportunity  for  interesting  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the 
practical  problem  of  establishing  a  ^^  permanent  organic  union 
of  free  States  to  maintain  the  great  ideals  common  to  them 
all."  Lastly  we  may  chronicle  here  the  appearance  of  an  un- 
pretending little  volume,  designed  in  the  meantime  for  private 
circulation  only,  entitled  ^^The  Problem  of  the  Common- 
wealth." The  argument  therein  set  forth  would  require  an 
article  to  itself.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  here  that  it  advocates  an 
Imperial  Convention,  of  the  same  kind  as  those  by  which  the 
Unions  of  England  and  Scotland,  America,  Australia,  and 
South  Africa  were  effected.  On  this  method  representatives 
would  be  appointed  by  each  state  to  a  constituent  assembly 
charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  an  imperial  constitution 
to  be  submitted,  for  acceptance  or  rejection,  to  a  plebiscite  of 
the  electorate  in  every  portion  of  the  Empire.  This  would 
give  the  people  both  the  first  and  the  last  word  in  the  framing 
of  the  new  imperial  constitution.  They  would  first  select  the 
representatives  by  whom  it  would  be  framed,  and  then  they 
would  pronounce  judgement  on  their  finished  work.  We  hope 
to  return  to  this  important  proposal  in  a  future  number.  If 
at  Quebec  one  of  our  eccentric  Canadian  types  refuses  to 
fight  till  he  ^' gets  his  rights,"  while  an  ex-cabinet  minister 
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expressly  states  in  the  course  of  a  debate  at  Ottawa  that  he 
does  not  wish  to  have  any  voice  in  the  councils  of  empire, 
they  will  both  be  interested  in  the  argument,  though  from 
different  points  of  view. 

The  Trading  with  the  Enemy  (Extension  of 
TRADLNG       Powers)  Act,  which  was  originally  introduced 

in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil 
early  in  December,  is  the  most  recent  of  a  series  of  measures 
which  are  gradually  bringing  British  policy  on  this  question 
into  line  with  that  pursued  by  the  French  Government  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  earlier  measures,  in  the 
form  of  Proclamations,  extended  the  existing  Trading  with 
Enemy  regulations  to  the  Far  East  and  various  African 
countries,  but  the  new  Act  goes  further  in  that  it  confers 
powers  for  the  drawing  up  of  a  general  black-list  which  may 
include  not  only  enemy  firms  but  also  firms  ^'of  enemy 
associations'^  in  neutral  territory.  A  firm  included  in  this 
list  will  be  debarred  from  trade  with  Great  Britain  and  pre- 
sumably also  with  the  self-governing  Dominions,  which  have 
hitherto  followed  the  Mother  Country's  lead  on  this  question. 
The  practical  result  of  this  policy  will  be  the  supersession 
of  the  legal  conceptions  of  ''enemy  character''  which  have 
hitherto  held  the  field  in  Great  Britain.  In  contrast  to  the 
French  doctrine,  which  considers  ''enemy  character"  syn- 
onymous with  enemy  nationality,  the  British  jurists  had 
previously  sought  to  determine  "enemy  character"  by  the 
test  of  domicile.  That  is  to  say  that  trading  with  a  German 
firm  in,  say.  South  America  has  not  hitherto  been  prohibited 
by  the  British  regulations.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
new  Act  confers  powers  which,  if  used  to  the  full,  will  revo- 
lutionize British  practice  in  these  matters. 

W.  P. 

In  the  autumn  of  1891  Europe  resounded  with 
SAICNFR 
A  BLANC        ^^^  ^^^^'  ^^^  ^^^  chancelleries  did  not  fail  to 

note  that  Alexander  III  had  at  last  brought 
himself  to  sing  the  Marseillaise.     There  had  also  been  those 
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grand  manoeuvres  in  Champagne  which  led  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
to  declare  that  the  French  possessed  a  better  army  than  the 
Germans.  When  echoes  of  these  things  found  their  way  into 
the  debates  of  the  Reichstag,  Caprivi  counselled  great  caution 
and  the  use  of  moderate  language.  '^We  should  always 
remember/'  he  urged,  ^Hhat  the  next  war  will  be  saigner  a 
blancJ'  In  saying  this  he  only  reiterated  a  phrase  which  was 
often  upon  the  Ups  of  Bismarck,  but  he  spoke  solemnly;  and 
twenty-five  years  after  the  Dual  Alliance  was  solemnized  at 
Cronstadt  we  are  having  an  opportunity  to  see  what  these 
words  mean  in  their  figurative,  though  not  in  their  literal 
fulfilment.  Saigner  a  hlanc  signifies  much  more  than  has  yet 
happened,  for  the  absolute  standard  of  bleeding  white  is  fur- 
nished by  the  state  of  Germany  at  the  close  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  Not  even  Poland  or  Belgium  has  reached  that 
point  yet,  and  though  Serbia  as  a  country  may  be  nearing  it, 
the  Serbs  as  a  race  have  not  suffered  what  the  Czechs  endured 
and  survived  in  the  age  of  Wallenstein.  With  all  the  anguish 
which  this  war  has  brought  to  individuals,  society  at  large  is 
not  beginning  to  be  exhausted.  Acute  though  the  sense  may 
be  of  wrong  and  insult  and  wanton  outrage,  the  reserves  are  so 
vastly  greater  than  ever  before  that  even  at  the  end  of  1916  we 
shall  only  know  in  a  relative  degree  what  saigner  a  hlanc  means. 
France,  for  instance,  after  her  '4oan  of  victory"  is  all  paid  up 
and  her  dead  heroes  are  counted,  will  be  infinitely  more  pros- 
perous than  the  victorious  but  much  suffering  realm  to  which 
Richelieu  added  Alsace.  It  may  seem  an  unsuitable  moment 
for  gratitude,  but  we  are  still  separated  by  an  enormous  margin 
from  what  mankind  has  endured  on  behaK  of  causes  no  whit 
nobler  than  that  of  the  AUies  to-day. 

jjIE  1916  may  well  see  exemplified  once  more  the 

RESILIENCE  wonderful  resihence  of  Russia.  Throughout 
OF  RUSSIA  ^YiQ  twenty-six  months  which  followed  the  battle 
of  Mukden  and  preceded  the  meeting  of  the  First  Duma, 
the  newspapers  of  every  country  were  busily  occupied  in 
singing  dirges  upon  the  Muscovite  collapse.  Writers  in  the 
magazines,  being  more   historical   and   philosophical,    asked. 
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themselves,  '^Will  Russia  Escape  the  Fate  of  Poland?/^  or 
foretold  ^^The  Passing  of  the  Tsardom/^  Yet  when  at  the 
instance  of  Stolypin  Nicholas  II  dissolved  the  First  Duma,  he 
found  himself  as  safe  as  Charles  II  had  been  after  he  dissolved 
the  Oxford  Parhament.  In  1904  the  Russian  people  sought  to 
escape  from  the  devil  they  knew.  By  1906  they  had  come  to 
look  upon  this  familiar  fiend  with  less  disfavour  than  upon 
their  new  acquaintance,  the  devil  of  the  Revolution.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  discuss  at  length  either  the  career  of  Stolypin 
or  the  genius  of  the  Russian  people,  but  it  is  among  the  marvels 
of  modern  times  that  the  government  which  lay  prostrate 
after  Mukden  and  Tsushima,  should  be  able  to  show  the  record 
Russia  has  to  her  credit  in  the  present  war.  Everything 
considered  it  is  not  her  repulse  of  last  summer  which  stands 
out  most  clearly  but  rather  her  old  power  of  living  through. 
Maurice  Baring  has  recalled  the  extraordinary  performance  of 
the  Russian  sailors  at  the  time  of  the  Messina  earthquake — an 
exploit  which  led  the  SiciHans  to  convert  them  at  once  into 
legendary  heroes.  On  a  much  larger  scale  the  same  qualities 
of  endurance  and  daring  are  likely  to  be  illustrated  in  Galicia 
and  Poland  during  the  present  year. 

THE  Among  the   poUtical  problems  which  fill   the 

FUTURE  OF  horizon  of  post-bellum  theorists,  few  can  be  held 
THE  CZECH  ^Q  outrank  the  future  of  Bohemia.  Latterly 
every  one  has  been  preoccupied  with  Balkan  affairs,  either  in 
a  narrow  sense  or  as  including  the  irredentist  desires  of  Rou- 
mania.  But  while  the  Czechs  have  contributed  little  copy  to 
the  newspapers,  they  still  exist  in  large  numbers  and  continue 
to  occupy  a  portion  of  Europe  which  will  assume  momentous 
importance  as  soon  as  the  triumphant  Allies  go  into  conclave. 
Let  any  one  draw  a  straight  line  on  the  map  from  Berlin  to 
Munich,  and  then  look  at  it  in  relation  to  the  physiography  of 
Bohemia.  Better  still,  consider  the  line  which  runs  straight 
from  Breslau  to  Munich.  As  Karel  Kramarz  puts  it,  ^'Fate 
has  planted  the  Bohemian  race  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  in  the 
midst  of  the  ocean  of  German  influence,  and  there  it  consti- 
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tutes,  as  it  were,  a  barrier  which  prevents  the  German  flood 
from  swamping  everything  between  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Adriatic/^  If,  historically,  the  Czechs  may  seem  not  to  have 
proved  a  very  effective  barrier,  their  potential  strength  in  this 
role  gives  much  food  for  thought.  Hence,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  point  out  why  the  Bohemian  question  is  likely  to 
revert  to  the  form  which  it  once  wore  and  for  a  time  lost. 

In  the  background  is  that  secular  strife  of  Czech  and 
German  which  numbers  among  its  more  famous  episodes  the 
Hussite  War,  the  founding  of  the  University  of  Leipsic  and  the 
battle  of  the  White  Mountain.  After  this  last  tragedy — ^^The 
Bohemian  Chseronea'^ — came  two  centuries  of  eclipse  for  Sla- 
vonic hopes  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Elbe.  The  revival  whch 
began  in  literature  with  Palacky,  KoUar  and  Presl  found  its 
first  political  landmark  in  the  revolution  of  1848.  HaK  a  cen- 
tury later  things  had  become  so  uncomfortable  for  the  German 
deputies  in  the  Diet  of  Prag  that  more  than  once  they  withdrew 
in  a  body,  while  during  a  considerable  period  the  bitterness  of 
racial  recrimination  was  reflected  in  a  state  of  parliamentary 
anarchy.  That  was  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when  the 
Czechs  exchanged  fraternal  greetings  with  the  French.  During 
the  past  fifteen  years,  however,  the  Bohemian  insurgents  of 
Cisleithania  have  lost  ground  relatively  through  the  increased 
strength  which  the  Pan-German  party  has  come  to  possess 
both  by  reason  of  physical  resources  and  improved  organiza- 
tion. Against  Hapsburgs  and  HohenzoUerns,  combined  in  a 
league  of  sohdarity,  the  Czechs  had  no  chance  at  all  of  resisting 
Teutonism,  save  passively,  or  at  most  through  an  effort  to 
transform  the  Ausgleich  by  giving  the  Slav  subjects  of  the 
Hapsburgs  the  same  political  status  which,  since  1867,  has 
been  enjoyed  in  the  Dual  Monarchy  by  Germans  and  Magyars. 
Through  this  war  the  Czechs  are  encouraged  to  dream  once 
more  the  dreams  of  1410  and  1618  and  1848.  Nor  could  there 
be  a  better  means  of  adjusting  the  equipoise  in  Central  Europe 
than  by  the  creation  of  an  independent  Bohemia  with  nine 
million  inhabitants. 

c.  w.  c. 
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TN    his    address  to   Congress  the  President   of  the  United 
States  is  reported  as  having  said : 

'^I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  gravest  threats  against  our 
national  peace  and  safety  have  been  uttered  within  our  own 
borders.  There  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  I  blush  to 
admit,  born  under  other  flags  but  welcomed  under  our  generous 
naturalization  laws  to  the  full  freedom  and  opportunity  of 
America,  who  have  poured  the  poison  of  disloyalty  into  the 
very  arteries  of  our  national  life;  who  have  sought  to  bring 
the  authority  and  good  name  of  our  government  into  con- 
tempt, to  destroy  our  industries  wherever  they  thought  it 
effective  for  their  vindictive  purposes  to  strike  at  them,  and 
to  debase  our  politics  to  the  uses  of  foreign  intrigue.  Their 
number  is  not  great  as  compared  with  the  whole  number  of 
those  sturdy  hosts  by  which  our  nation  has  been  enriched  in 
recent  generations  out  of  virile  foreign  stocks;  but  it  is  great 
enough  to  have  brought  deep  disgrace  upon  us  and  to  have 
made  it  necessary  that  we  should  promptly  make  use  of  pro- 
cesses of  law  by  which  we  may  be  purged  of  their  corrupt 
distempers.  America  never  witnessed  anything  like  this 
before.  It  never  dreamed  it  possible  that  men  sworn  into 
its  own  citizenship,  men  drawn  out  of  great  free  stocks  such 
as  supplied  some  of  the  best  and  strongest  elements  of  that 
little,  but  how  heroic,  nation  that  in  a  high  day  of  old  staked 
its  very  life  to  free  itself  from  every  entanglement  that  had 
darkened  the  fortunes  of  the  older  nations  and  set  up  a  new 
standard  here — that  men  of  such  origin  and  such  free  choices 
of  allegiance  would  ever  turn  in  malign  reaction  against  the 
government  and  people  who  had  welcomed  and  nurtured 
them  and  seek  to  make  this  proud  country  once  more  a 
hotbed  of  European  passion.  A  little  while  ago  such  a  thing 
would  have  seemed  incredible.'' 
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The  President  is  referring  to  the  danger  of  what  is  known 
as  ^Hhe  hyphenated  American/'  That  he  is  a  real  danger  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  devoted  so  much 
public  attention  to  the  consideration  of  his  conduct.  Not 
only  does  a  great  newspaper  speak  of  the  phenomenon  as 
'^a  matter  of  grave  concern  within  our  border/'  but  in  the 
North  American  Review  a  few  months  ago  there  was  an 
article  dealing  with  the  question  by  the  Hon.  Wayne 
McVeagh,  once  attorney-general  in  Mr.  Garfield's  cabinet. 
He  writes  in  the  kindly  vein  of  an  old  man  who  has  received 
generous  treatment  from  his  fellow  citizens,  but  he  solemnly 
urges  them  in  what  will  probably  be  the  last  words  which  he 
wiil  address  to  them,  to  take  heed  to  his  warning  and  allow 
no  disloyalty  within  to  undermine  the  stability  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Announcement  also  was  made  a  few  weeks  ago 
that  ^^  prominent  men  and  women  have  formed  a  committee 
to  secure  facihties  for  immigrants  to  become  assimilated  into 
our  life  and  imbued  with  patriotism."  This  has  been  called 
''The  National  Americanization  Committee." 

Intelligent  Americans  tell  us  that  they  have  come  to 
recognize  with  alarm  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
an  undisciphned  democracy;  they  have  suddenly  had  their 
eyes  opened  to  the  fact  that  the  process  of  the  assimilation  of 
the  alien  has  not  proceeded  nearly  so  far  as  they  had  hoped, 
and  that  of  all  the  foreigners  the  hardest  to  absorb  is  the 
German.  He  cannot  forget  his  allegiance  to  the  ''Fatherland " 
nor  can  he  with  his  Teutonic  spirit  appreciate  the  value  of 
American  liberty.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  when  he  im- 
migrated into  the  country  he  settled  down  in  communities  in 
which  the  national  characteristics  and,  in  some  measure,  the 
language  were  maintained.  This  American-German  is  still 
too  often  an  erratic  boulder  which  has  not  been  broken  into 
metal  and  become  a  part  of  the  great  highway  over  which  the 
life  of  the  nation  travels. 

But  since  the  success  of  immigration  is  to  be  measured 
in  terms  of  the  absorption  of  the  American  ideals  by  the 
newcomer,  at  the  present  crisis  the  small  measure  of  this 
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assimilation  is  a  grievous  revelation  to  the  old  American. 
Unfortunately  for  the  United  States  the  German-American 
is  forced  to  compare  his  inherited  conception  not  with  a 
definite  American  ideal,  because  Germany  is  not  at  war  with 
the  United  States,  but  with  that  of  Britain  and  France,  with 
which  Germany  is  at  war.  He  finds  his  own  views  challenged 
by  foreign  standards  which  he  does  not  understand,  and 
American  though  he  is  in  name  he  does  not  realize  that  the 
civihzation  of  the  United  States  is  much  more  in  accord  with 
that  of  Britain  and  France  than  it  is  with  Germany's.  In- 
stinctively the  old  American  is  aware  of  this  fact.  Both 
classes  are  relating  themselves  to  an  extra-national  struggle. 
American  and  German-American  lie  side  by  side,  hke  an 
unfused  heap  of  iron-filings  and  sulphur.  The  true  American 
is  drawn  as  by  a  magnet  towards  those  who  are  defending 
liberty,  law,  and  democracy;  the  hyphenated  American  is  not 
stirred  by  these  principles. 

Such  is  the  serious  condition  in  which  our  neighbours 
find  themselves;  they  are  greatly  disquieted  because  a  con- 
siderable section  of  their  countrymen  are  not  patriotic.  The 
state  of  affairs  is  sufficiently  startling  to  make  us  ask  our- 
selves whether  a  similar  danger  may  not  overtake  us.  To 
our  comfort  we  have,  after  more  than  a  year  of  war,  seen  no 
signs  of  it,  nor  have  we  been  disturbed  by  such  treasonable 
endeavours  as  have  been  so  frequently  reported  across  the 
border,  but  the  peril  might  possibly  present  itself  to  us  in  a 
subtler  form  in  the  future.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the 
war  has  proved  a  blessing  by  providing  us  thus  early  in  our 
national  life  with  a  new  and  compelling  purpose,  which  has 
brought  the  whole  country  together. 

This  unifying  experience  came  none  too  soon,  for  in  the 
last  decade  we  have  had  to  dispose  of  a  multitude  of  new- 
-comers, many  of  them  of  alien  stock,  far  larger  in  proportion 
to  our  population  than  the  United  States  has  received  in  any 
period  of  its  growth,  and  though  we  had  developed  a  distinct 
Anglo-Canadian  individuality  in  the  older  English-speaking 
provinces,  we  were  not  sure  that  it  was  sufficiently  stable  to 
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carry  so  heavy  a  burden  as  was  being  placed  upon  us  especially 
in  the  newer  provinces.  We  had  begun  to  ask  whether  we 
could  maintain  our  standards.  During  periods  of  rapid  growth 
it  is  difficult  to  create  genuine  patriotism,  the  product  as  it 
is  of  uniform  life  and  the  virtue  of  a  people  who  have  lived 
long  enough  within  their  borders  to  say  that  that  land  alone 
is  theirs.  The  newcomer  can  rarely  cease  to  turn  his  affection 
to  the  country  of  his  childhood,  his  natural  egotism  induces 
him  to  transfigure  the  social  or  racial  customs  to  which  he  has 
been  habituated,  and  the  traditions  which  will  awaken  his 
imagination  are  those  of  his  native  folk.  The  future  in  the 
new  world  is  not  with  him  but  with  his  children.  The 
stronger  the  quality  of  his  manhood  the  longer  he  will  remain 
an  ciTroiKo^,  a  settler  living  away  from  home. 

The  development  of  the  distinctly  Canadian  type  of 
character  in  the  English-speaking  provinces,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  just  been  made,  was,  however,  presenting  a  national 
problem  of  its  own.  It  had  been  evident  to  competent 
observers  that  a  change  had  passed  over  the  younger  people 
of  Ontario  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  in  their  attitude  to- 
wards and  understanding  of  the  Motherland.  Their  fathers 
and  mothers  knew  the  Old  Country  well;  many  of  them  had 
been  born  there ;  and  others  who  had  never  seen  Britain  looked 
upon  the  land  and  its  history  with  affection,  they  delighted 
in  stories  of  English  valour,  sang  ^' Scots  wha  hae, ''  and  fol- 
lowed the  political  and  religious  movements  of  the  day.  But 
this  could  not  be  said  to  the  same  degree  of  those  who  recently 
came  from  our  schools.  A  home-grown  Canadianism  sufficient 
unto  itself  had  arisen,  which  was  not  to  be  explained  as  an 
approximation  to  the  United  States  and  therefore  a  drawing- 
away  from  Britain.  It  was  a  distinct  Canadian  mind  and 
manner  produced  by  the  new  environment.  Our  attention 
had  been  engaged  in  cultivating  the  soil,  improving  farms, 
building  pleasant  towns  and  some  creditable  cities,  and 
establishing  successful  industries.  It  was  centred  upon  what 
we  wiere  doing  in  our  own  home  in  Canada,  and  doing  so  well 
that  we  had  become  self-conscious  as  over  against  the  United 
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States,  and  had  developed  a  patriotism  to  which  an  appeal 
might  be  made  with  effectiveness.  Our  politics  have  been  local, 
our  issues,  as  was  to  be  expected,  almost  entirely  Canadian.  A 
British  parliamentarian  would  find  only  occasional  utterances 
of  our  public  men  revealing  any  appreciation  of  British  history, 
or  knowledge  of  the  movements  of  the  democracy  of  England. 
If  we  assume  that  the  newspapers,  which  were  conducted  by 
men  who  knew  their  constituencies,  provided  for  their  readers 
according  to  their  wishes,  the  people  of  the  smaller  towns  and 
villages  thought  little  of  what  was  doing  in  the  Old  Land,  so 
scanty  was  the  British  news  and  so  rare  the  discussion  of 
British  questions.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
youth  in  their  earlier  sessions  at  the  university  took  little  ad- 
vantage of  hearing  distinguished  persons  whose  visits  in  recent 
years  have  been  comparatively  frequent.  Probably,  however, 
the  institutions  of  the  country  which  preserved  most  of  the 
British  spirit  were  the  universities,  the  churches,  and  the 
courts  of  law.  These  all  have  had  clese  affiliations  with 
the  Old  Country,  to  which  they  turn  as  the  fountain  and 
source  of  their  traditions. 

And  yet  though  this  younger  generation  had  grown  so 
thoroughly  Canadian,  their  spirit  was  at  heart  truly  British; 
but  the  British  mind  in  them  had  become  almost  subconscious, 
and  the  average  youth  rarely  questioned  himself  concerning 
his  inheritance  and  the  origin  of  his  fundamental  principles. 

Just  when  many  were  considering  with  anxiety  the  trend 
of  our  hfe  in  Canada — the  drift  of  the  youth  of  our  older 
English-speaking  provinces  from  the  clear  sight  of  the  home- 
islands  across  the  sea,  and  the  insetting  tide  of  an  immigra- 
tion from  Europe  and  from  the  United  States  to  which 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  strange  except  in  name — 
we  were  plunged  into  the  present  war  and  the  situation  has 
quickly  changed.  We  have  become  vividly  conscious  to  our- 
selves that  deep  down  in  our  hearts  the  old  British  principles 
have  been  kept  securely;  we  have  revalued  liberty  and 
democracy,  once  it  seemed  they  were  endangered.  Like  seeds 
which  lay  on  a  dried  soil  these  principles  have  risen  to  life 
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under  the  call  for  sacrifice  as  under  a  reviving  rain,  moral  ideals 
are  bursting  forth,  traditions  are  shooting  up.  A  new  duty  is 
making  us  one  and  there  is  not  a  murmur  against  the  stern 
discipline  of  this  war.  It  is  true  that  we  have  not  experienced 
the  invasion  of  a  foe,  which  possibly  might  have  alarmed 
Mr.  Bourassa  and  his  following  into  an  interested  unity  with 
the  rest  of  Canada  (I  would  not  venture  to  call  it  patriotism), 
but  the  peril  of  that  civihzation  for  which  Britain  and  France 
are  in  allied  defence  has,  apart  from  these  few  dissentients, 
made  us  one.  Calmness  has  given  way  to  passionate  convic- 
tion. Men  and  women  who  were  hitherto  modest  in  their 
opinions  and  temperate  in  their  emotions  have  become 
very  furnaces  from  which  the  flame  leaps  forth  in  the  flash  of 
the  eye  or  the  red-hot  word.  They  loathe  Germany  and  her 
conduct.  They  pass  upon  her  a  moral  judgement  such  as  one 
reads  in  the  book  of  the  Revelation  of  John. 

But  quite  as  momentous  as  our  experience  is  the  fact 
that  the  peoples  of  the  other  self-governing  Dominions  of  the 
British  Empire  have  been  similarly  stirred.  An  imperial 
conviction  binds  Britons  everywhere  together.  We  now  know 
what  the  soul  of  the  British  Empire  is.  That  soul  has  been 
revealed  at  home  in  the  splendid  demonstration  of  the  worth 
and  virtues  of  the  British  character,  and  as  we  Britons  over- 
seas have  instinctively  rallied  in  defence  of  the  principles 
which  lie  at  the  root  of  our  Empire  we  have  been  clarifying 
them  for  ourselves.  The  Empire  is  solid  as  it  has  never  been 
before,  cemented  by  the  blood  of  those  from  the  Old  Land,  of 
Canadians  in  Flanders,  of  Australians  in  the  Dardanelles,  of 
South  Africans  near  their  own  borders,  of  Indians  in  France — 
a  cosmopolitan  empire  that  appeals  to  the  imagination  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  moral  empire,  united  for  the  maintenance  of 
international  law,  liberty,  human  well-being. 

For  the  future  of  Canada  it  is  a  fact  of  extraordinary 
importance  that  we  have  not  been  called  by  Britain  to  her 
defence.  The  war  is  not  on  England's  soil.  It  is  not  primarily 
England's  war.  There  is  a  Teutonic  foe  who  has  ranged  with 
himself  semi-civihzed  peoples  in  a  war  against  civihzation.    The 
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world  has  been  endangered,  and  Britain  with  her  allies  is 
resisting  an  outlaw  and  endeavouring  to  chain  him.  Britain 
is  our  mother-leader  against  a  common  foe,  and  we,  her  children, 
have  willingly  gone  with  her  to  stand  beside  her  in  order  to 
repel  a  barbarous  attack  on  world-liberty,  which  by  inherit- 
ance from  Britain  we  treasure  as  our  indispensable  right. 
This  war  is  therefore  intelligible  to  our  alien  immigrant,  and 
it  will  appeal  to  his  imagination  as  a  war  in  defence  of  Britain 
itself  probably  never  could  have  done.  The  European  or 
American  newcomer  makes  his  first  acquaintance  with  this 
empire  when  it  arises  without  schism,  and  by  a  consummate 
act  of  freedom  ranges  itself  in  all  its  parts  alongside  Britain 
to  make  a  united  front  for  the  preservation  of  democracy. 
jThis  makes  possible  even  for  those  of  foreign  stock  a  new 
'imperial  allegiance.  They  have  become  citizens  of  a  country 
which  unites  them  with  a  noble  brotherhood  under  a  mother 
of  free  nations  and  sets  them  alongside  allies  in  a  world- 
conflict.  Allegiance  to  this  empire  may  well  appeal  to  their 
imagination. 

The  recent  immigrant  from  foreign  countries  is  able  to 
understand  this  struggle  not  only  because  it  is  not  of  British 
origin  nor  in  defence  of  British  soil,  which  is  protected  from 
invasion  by  a  majestic  though  for  the  most  part  invisible 
fleet,  but  also  because  from  the  distance  his  inborn  hatreds 
or  prejudices  against  oldtime  foes  still  have  power,  and  in 
this  land  of  freedom  his  native  antipathy  is  not  restrained 
by  dynastic  control.  For  example,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
various  subject  races  of  the  Austrian  Empire  should  cherish 
any  love  for  the  central  Germano-Austrian  government  at 
Vienna,  or  the  Hungarians  of  Buda-Pesth.  These  peoples 
and  many  of  the  other  races  of  Central  Europe  have  no  special 
interest  in  or  knowledge  of  Germany,  which  looms  above  and 
behind  Austria  in  every  field  of  this  war.  Indeed  it  is  possible 
that  many  may  have  brought  their  native  dislike  of  the 
Prussian  to  this  side  of  the  water. 

But  there  is  another  large  factor  in  our  immigration,  the 
intelligent  peoples  from  Northern  Europe  of  neutral  stock 
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and  the  American  from  the  central  and  western  States.  As 
they  also  regard  this  war,  it  is  not  Britain  that  stands  out  in 
it  most  prominently.  What  they  first  knew  of  it  was  the 
brutal  invasion  of  Belgium  and  the  attempt  to  destroy  a 
neutral  nation.  This  has  been  succeeded  by  a  constant  series 
of  outrages — bombardments  of  undefended  cities,  killing  of 
women  and  children,  sinking  of  liners  one  after  another  in 
spite  of  promises  to  the  United  States,  massacres  of  Armeni- 
ans, and  such  a  single  act  of  folly  as  the  shooting  of  Miss 
Cavell.  The  effort  to  lay  low  a  foe  guilty  of  doing  these 
things  will  arouse  their  sympathy  with  our  allies.  The 
foe  himseff  by  the  way  in  which  he  has  waged  the  war 
will  have  done  his  best  to  demonstrate  to  our  neutral  im- 
migrants that  the  interests  of  humanity  are  at  stake. 
When,  therefore,  our  newcomer  sees  the  hosts  of  Britain, 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  India  and 
the^  other  possessions  rallying  with  eagerness  to  various 
parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe  against  such  an  enemy 
as  has  been  revealed  by  the  process  of  the  months,  his 
imagination  must  be  stirred  by  the  unity  of  purpose  that 
animates  these  voluntary  armies  and  by  the  sight  of  an 
Empire  so  unified  and  so  intent  upon  a  beneficent  mission  for 
humanity.  May  we  not  therefore  hope  that  as  the  meaning 
of  this  war  becomes  plain  it  will  engender  in  all  of  our  recent 
citizens  from  Europe  or  from  the  United  States  a  sense  of 
pride  in  a  commonwealth  that  can  so  worthily  display  its 
power  ? 

But  for  the  old-stock  Canadian  the  war  has  produced  a 
rebirth  of  patriotic  pride  in  Britain.  In  spite  of  all  the  seK- 
criticism  of  the  Englishman  the  behaviour  of  the  Motherland 
has  manifested  splendidly  the  worth  and  virtues  of  the  British 
character.  The  way  in  which  the  people  have  volunteered  for 
war-service,  the  quiet  manner  in  which  they  are  enduring 
sacrifice,  the  self-restraint  under  temptation  to  retaliate  by 
brutal  reprisals,  the  candour  of  their  diplomacy,  the  regard  for 
the  rights  of  small  peoples,  the  honourable  aid  given  to  their 
allies  in  a  measure  far  exceeding  anything  that  they  had 
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promised — all  this  has  dissipated  the  suspicion  that  had  been 
lurking  in  the  minds  of  some  who  read  only  the  surface  of 
Britain's  life,  that  a  period  of  decadence  had  set  in. 

The  Canadian  is  now  having  interpreted  to  him  afresh 
the  inner  meaning  of  the  mind  of  Britain.  From  the  home  of 
liberty  and  democracy  millions  have  arisen  without  compul- 
sion in  defence  of  the  principles  that  have  been  believed  in 
and  maintained  by  Britons  all  through  their  history.  They 
are  still  enduring  as  of  old,  still  calmly  competent,  still  brimful 
of  reserve  power,  still  fair  and  just  in  the  use  of  their  power, 
still  passionately  devoted  to  their  own  freedom  and  to  giving 
freedom  to  others,  still  loyal  to  their  allies  and  friends,  still 
unshakably  confident  that  the  world  is  ruled  by  righteous- 
ness and  that  moral  law  is  ultimate.  By  the  long-drawn-out 
effort  of  this  war  the  Canadian  is  being  forced  to  consider 
these  qualities  of  the  British  mind,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
older  Canadians  reahze  that  this  British  mind  is  fundamentally 
our  own  also.  Out  of  the  depths  of  our  being  our  ideals  come 
into  the  light  and  we  instinctively  know  that  what  we  have 
inherited,  but  may  have  thought  Httle  about  in  the  recent 
time  of  ease  and  material  prosperity,  are  really  British 
qualities.  These  came  over  with  our  forefathers  when  they 
crossed  the  seas,  and  on  this  side  the  British  spirit  is  again 
manifesting  itself  in  its  essence.  The  British  mind  is  also 
found  in  other  overseas  Dominions,  though  in  each  it  has 
taken  on  a  local  tone.  Possibly  the  superficial  appearance  of 
the  life  in  some  countries  of  our  Empire  is  more  nearly  like  in 
quality  to  that  of  England  itself,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  fundamentals  of  the  British  character  are  to  be  found  in 
greater  purity  anywhere  than  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

But  if  this  war  has  brought  to  us  a  new  realisation  of 
the  worth  of  the  British  mind  and  view  of  life,  we  must  not 
be  content  with  what  we  have  already  experienced.  We  have 
only  been  set  forth  anew  wdth  keener  appreciation  of  the 
common  inheritance  which  all  Britons  at  home  and  overseas 
share  in.  It  is  our  duty  now  to  see  that  w^e  make  the  most 
of  our  awakening  and  make  permanent  the  moral  gains  that 
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already  have  resulted  from  our  struggle.  We  are  to  be  just 
as  truly  Canadian  as  before,  indeed  prouder  of  the  name  than  / 
ever,  but  Canadian  within  the  Empire.  We  shall  also  expect 
that  those  who  come  from  the  Old  Land  to  make  their  homes 
with  us  will  no  longer  call  themselves  Englishmen  or  Scots- 
men or  Irishmen,  but  Britons  in  Canada,  or  rather  Canadians, 
which  will  mean  that  they  are  genuinely  British.  Nor  shall 
we  expect  them  to  abandon  their  British  qualities  when  they 
become  Canadian;  instead  of  that  we  shall  hope  that  the 
Englishman  or  Scotsman  or  Irishman  will  concretely  set  forth 
the  British  view  of  life,  not,  however,  with  the  determination  to 
repeat  in  Canada  all  its  outward  aspects  as  they  are  found 
in  the  home  land,  but  as  it  should  be  adapted  to  the  new 
land,  as  it  should  be  seen  through  the  Canadian  atmosphere. 
Much  of  what  has  been  said  may  be  resented  by  those 
who  follow  Mr.  Bourassa,  who  in  their  ultra  Canadianism 
claim  that  the  Quebec  habitant  is  the  true  Canadian.  But 
there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  this  argument  in  the  old 
Canadian  from  Quebec  still  calling  this  land  his  home  and 
enjoying  all  the  rights  that  he  has  been  born  into.  Britain 
in  her  treatment  of  Quebec  has  shown  forth  her  generosity, 
her  sense  of  justice,  and  her  belief  in  freedom.  The  broad- 
minded  Canadian  of  Quebec  cannot  resent  being  counted  as  a 
member  of  a  Dominion  that  is  British.  We  know  that  since 
Confederation  Quebec's  most  distinguished  sons  have  been 
thoroughly  British.  And  there  should  be  hereafter  less  pos- 
sibility of  any  clashing  of  ideals  because  Britain  has  gone  to  ^ 
the  side  of  France  in  defence  of  a  common  civilization.  It  is 
not  a  chance  that  we  are  allies,  for  though  the  currents  of  our 
history  are  vei-y  different  and  our  rivalries  have  often  divided 
us,  the  two  countries  have  more  in  common  politically  and 
intellectually  than  any  other  European  nations.  They  are 
both  genuine  democracies,  and  the  Briton  has  always  paid 
homage  to  the  universal  genius  of  the  French  mind.  Many 
an  Englishman  would  agree  with  the  French  professor  who 
writes  thus  of  his  country:  '^France  has  always  dreamed  of 
being  the  standard-bearer  of  justice  and  the  chevaher  of  the 
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ideal  .  .  .  France  firm  and  luminous  in  her  genius,  full 
of  enthusiasm  and  reason,  of  integrity  and  good  humour,  of 
intellect  and  of  elegance,  of  taste  and  of  moderation,  of  good 
sense  and  of  chivalry,  France  human  in  the  sense  in  which 
this  word  signifies  pity  and  generosity,  France  protectress  of 
the  rights  of  the  small,  of  the  rights  of  peoples,  faithful  to  the 
human  ideal  of  Hberty,  of  justice,  and  of  progress  which  has 
been  her  vocation  in  history,  France,  the  country  which  wills 
justice  for  all,  the  country  of  toleration,  of  equity,  of  kindness, 
towards  which  instinctively  turn  the  eyes  of  those  who  suffer 
violence/' 

If  what  I  have  said  as  to  the  British  quality  of  the 
Canadian  mind  in  those  of  British  stock  is  correct,  our  people 
should  when  the  war  is  over  begin  to  re-read  the  history  and 
literature  of  England  and  to  see  to  it  that  our  children  are 
taught  thereby  what  it  is  to  be  a  Briton.  The  soul  of  Britain 
can  be  found  in  her  great  writers,  her  poets,  her  historians, 
her  orators.  The  records  of  the  thought,  the  political  experi- 
ence, the  aspiration  and  religion  of  our  kith  and  kin  should 
be  so  set  before  our  people  that  they  will  become  saturated 
with  their  spirit.  Is  it  possible  to  hope  that  in  these  and 
coming  days  of  earnestness  our  people  may  be  induced  to 
turn  again  to  the  fountains  of  our  spiritual  life  as  they  spring 
forth  in  our  literature — in  Shakespeare,  in  Milton,  in  Words- 
worth, in  Chatham,  in  Burke,  in  Bright,  and  in  our  historians  ? 
At  least  we  may  endeavour  to  make  our  schools  centres  for 
the  propagation  of  the  British  ideal.  So  important  is  this 
matter  of  the  education  of  our  youth  in  the  ideals  of  our  race 
and  Empire,  that  our  finest  students  of  English  literature  and 
our  best  historians  would  do  well  to  undertake  the  task  of 
presenting  our  young  Canadians  with  the  choicest  portions 
of  our  literature  and  history  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them 
a  living  body  of  British  tradition  and  spirit.  This  should 
be  no  mere  selection  for  examination  purposes,  but  a  guide  to 
the  springs  of  valour,  liberty,  and  high  endeavour,  where  the 
generous  youth  may  get  draughts  of  life.  Nor  is  this  too 
unpractical  a  hope,  for  just  this  kind  of  thing  has  been  done 
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by  the  teachers  of  Germany,  and  they  have  induced  a  whole 
Empire  to  adopt  as  their  ideals  such  standards  as  Treitschke 
and  other  historians  have  set  before  them.  To  the  German 
the  motives  of  his  literature  and  history  have  become  in- 
tensely powerful,  and  because  they  have  been  perverted  we 
need  not  scorn  to  employ  means  which  we  know  our  enemy 
has  found  effective. 

When  the  war  is  over  the  problem  of  immigration  will 
again  present  itself.  What  limitations  shall  be  set  to  immi- 
gration ?  If  my  contention  is  correct  that  already  we  have 
been  consecrated  to  a  new  imperial  allegiance,  we  shall  not 
desire  such  an  inflow  of  peoples  as  will  make  it  difficult  for  us 
to  maintain  this  allegiance.  We  do  not  intend  to  pursue  a 
selfish  policy  and  to  keep  needy  and  distressed  people  from 
finding  a  home  in  our  land  of  freedom,  but  we  who  are  already 
in  possession  believe  firmly  that  our  British-Canadian  type  of 
civilization  is  the  best  for  us  and  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
perish.  It  must  be  given  a  chance.  We  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  develop  a  hardy  and  deeply  rooted  character  uniform 
in  the  older  and  newer  provinces.  The  plant  is  still  tender, 
and  if  a  flood  of  alien  immigration  sweeps  over  it  too  soon  it 
may  be  wrenched  up  from  its  soil  and  carried  away. 

Probably  the  war  will  act  as  a  sifting-machine,  so  that 
for  the  next  decade  we  may  get  few  from  the  enemy-countries, 
who  even  apart  from  the  enmity  engendered  by  the  war 
would  be  the  least  desirable  class  and  would  least  readily 
blend  with  our  life.  If  this  should  fortunately  prove  to  be 
the  case,  we  ought  not  to  throw  away  these  secular  advantages 
by  allowing  an  indiscriminate  propaganda  on  the  part  of 
agents  touting  up  and  down  the  highways  of  central  Europe 
for  immigrants  of  any  and  every  sort.  We  do  not  want  a 
multitude  of  people  merely  to  fill  up  our  vacant  places  in 
order  that  railways  and  financial  institutions  may  get  large 
returns.  We  shall  surely  not  allow  a  country  that  is  being 
repurchased  for  us  at  the  cost  of  enormous  sacrifice  to  be 
insensibly  filched  away  from  us  in  order  to  satisfy  the  greed 
of  speculators.     When  our  sons  will  have  come  back  to  us 
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having,  we  believe,  preserved  for  us  freedom  to  live  in  our 
own  land  according  to  our  own  ideas,  we  shall  hope  that  in 
their  wake  will  follow  those  who  have  stood  side  by  side  with 
them  and  us,  and  also  those  who  can  sympathize  with  us, 
who  will  endeavour  to  adopt  our  standards  and  will  therefore 
in  the  next  generation  be  assimilated  to  us.  We  want  no 
hyphenated  Canadians. 

The  immigrant  should  come  under  no  misunderstanding. 
On  his  arrival  he  should  see,  so  to  speak,  our  political  creed 
placarded  on  the  shores  at  Halifax,  St.  John,  Quebec,  Van- 
couver, as  well  as  at  the  portals  where  the  railways  pass  from 
the  United  States  into  Canada.  We  shall  be  arrogant  towards 
none,  we  shall  be  brothers  to  those  whom  we  receive,  we  shall 
give  them  the  same  liberty  that  we  enjoy,  it  being  always 
understood  that  our  ideals  are  British-Canadian.  Here- 
after that  purpose  will  be  stronger  than  ever,  for  we  have  gone 
to  war  to  preserve  our  standards. 

In  the  near  future  probably  many  will  come  from  the 
alUed  or  neutral  countries  of  Europe.  This  new  land  should 
be  to  them  the  hearth  and  home  of  freedom.  Canada  will  be 
for  them  and  even  more  for  their  children  a  land  to  arouse  in 
them  a  devoted  patriotism.  It  is  a  land  of  bright  skies, 
spacious  plains,  fertile  farms,  stately  rivers,  wooded  high- 
lands— a  land  expansive,  beautiful,  health-giving,  whose 
strong  sons  and  daughters  will  take  delight  in  its  abundant 
prosperity.  To  the  Scandinavian,  the  Russian,  the  Italian, 
the  Serb,  even  the  Belgian  and  the  emigrant  from  Old  France, 
the  call  of  the  West  should  appeal,  as  it  did  to  Abram  in  the 
days  of  the  earliest  westward  wandering  of  the  Hebrew, 
''Get  thee  out  of  thy  country  and  from  thy  kindred  and 
from  thy  father's  house  into  the  land  which  I  will  show  thee; 
and  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation."  When  they  come 
they  must  no  longer  cast  their  eyes  back  but  must  look  to 
and  love  Canada.  And  this  will  be  no  hard  task  if  we  keep 
this  land  as  the  home  of  those  ideals  of  civilization  for  which 
they  and  we  are  fighting  to-day.  Canada  will  stir  them  to  a 
new  patriotism,  but  as  they  learn  the  soul  of  Canada  they 
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will  learn  therewith  a  wider  allegiance  to  the  Empire  in  which 
Canada  will  do  her  part  to  maintain  this  renewed  civilization; 
and  through  the  Empire  there  will,  we  hope,  awaken  in  these 
former  aliens  an  affection  also  for  those  islands  of  the  sea 
which  never  were  their  country,  but  which  they  will  love  as 
the  incomparable  home  of  liberty,  democracy,  and  a  broad 
humanity. 

R.  A.  Falconer 

UNAWARE 

Behind  the  sloping  meadows  where  the  dusky  hills  divide 

I  have  stood  at  even-tide 
And  beheld  the  far  horizon  with  the  setting  sun  take  flame 

And  the  mountains  glorified; 
I  have  watched  the  flocks  dispersing  and  the  birds  in  home- 
ward flight 

As  they  vanished  in  the  valley  dim  and  wide, 
And  yet  have  failed  to  find  her  in  the  passage  of  the  night. 

I  have  waited  by  the  marshes  when  the  drifting  clouds  were 
high 

And  the  winds  went  surging  by, 
I  have  listened  to  the  shouting  when  the  tides  came  pouring  in 

And  have  caught  the  bittern's  cry; 
I  thought  to  surely  find  her  when  the  world  was  all  astir. 

But  yet  IVe  turned  me  homeward  with  a  sigh 
The  day  foregone  and  wasted  for  the  love  and  want  of  her. 

And  then  some  casual  morning  when  my  heart  was  least  aware 

I  have  stepped  without — and  there 
She  was  leaning  from  the  chalice  of  the  lily's  shaken  cup 

With  the  old  familiar  air ! 
She  had  set  the  chimes  a-ringing  in  the  bell- vine's  silken  throat 

(Its  dusty  pollen  gold  upon  her  hair) 
And  her  laugh  was  like  the  pealing  of  small  filmy  bells  afloat. 

H.  C. 


COSMOPOLITANISM  AND 
NATIONALISM 

^^  A  MONG  all  the  famous  sayings  of  antiquity,  there  is  none 
that  does  greater  honour  to  the  author,  or  affords 
greater  pleasure  to  the  reader  ....  than  that  of  the  philo- 
sopher who,  being  asked  what  countryman  he  was,  repHed 
that  he  was  ^  a  citizen  of  the  world.'  How  few  are  there  to 
be  found  in  modern  times  who  can  say  the  same,  or  whose 
conduct  is  consistent  with  such  a  proposition !  We  are  now  be- 
come so  much  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Dutchmen,  Spaniards, 
and  Germans  that  we  are  no  longer  citizens  of  the  world;  so 
much  the  natives  of  one  particular  spot,  or  members  of  one 
petty  society,  that  we  no  longer  consider  ourselves  as  the 
general  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  or  members  of  that  grand 
society  which  comprehends  the  whole  human  kind.''  Thus 
wrote  Oliver  Goldsmith  in  his  Essay  on  ^^  National  Prejudices," 
and  added,  ^^I  must  own  I  should  prefer  the  title  of  the  ancient 
philosopher,  viz.,  ^ a  citizen  of  the  world,'  to  that  of  an  English- 
man, a  Frenchman,  a  European,  or  to  any  other  appellation 
whatever." 

This  expression  of  cosmopolitanism  found  many  echoes 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  Even  great  national  move- 
ments had  their  foundations  in  cosmopolitan  and  human- 
itarian principles.  We  recall  the  opening  words  of  the 
'^Social  Contract,"  ^^Man  is  born  free  and  he  is  everywhere 
in  chains."  So  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence 
has  for  its  fundamental  dogmas  the  '^self-evident  truth  that 
all  men  are  created  equal,"  and  'Hhat  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights."  In  like 
manner  the  National  Assembly  of  France,  in  the  days  before 
the  degeneration  of  the  Revolution,  put  forth  a  '^  Declaration 
of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  of  Citizens,"  and  it  is  well  known 
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that  doctrines  such  as  that  of  ^^ natural  rights"  were  con- 
tinually under  discussion  amongst  the  philosophers  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  But  the  Napoleonic  wars  stirred  to 
fresh  life  the  spirit  of  nationality  at  the  expense  of  the 
cosmopolitan  spirit,  and  the  authors  of  the  Cambridge 
Modern  History  have  well  named  their  volume  covering  the 
years  1840-1871,  ^'The  Growth  of  Nationalities."' 

When  the  present  war  is  over,  many  grave  and  difficult 
problems  arising  out  of  it  will  demand  the  most  arduous 
labours  of  statesmen.  But  behind  the  practical  efforts  of 
the  statesmen  great  ideas  are  ever  at  work,  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  time  is  ripening  to  resume  the  study  of  the 
nature  and  the  claims  of  the  cosmopolitan  spirit,  and  its 
proper  relations  to  the  national  spirit.  No  doubt  there  is  a 
bad  as  well  as  a  good  cosmopoHtanism,  as  there  is  a  good  and 
a  bad  nationalism,  and  an  important  task  for  political 
philosophers  is  to  make  clear  the  distinctions  between  them, 
with  a  view  to  the  adjustment  and  harmony  of  cosmopolitan- 
ism and  nationalism. 


Ideas  and  doctrines,  always  embedded  in  religion,  that 
contain  within  them  the  germs  of  cosmopolitanism  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Old  Testament.  But  these  ideas  are  never 
dissociated  from  that  of  the  spiritual  hegemony  of  Israel. 
In  the  first  part  of  the  book  of  Isaiah,  the  nations  are  to  be 
united  and  peace  is  to  be  achieved  through  their  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem  in  order  to  learn  the  law  of  Jehovah.  In  the 
second  part  of  Isaiah,  Israel  is  the  ^^  Servant  of  Jehovah,' '  to 
give  Hght  to  the  Gentiles.^  But  it  is  only  in  the  New  Testament, 
in  the  Pauline  statement  of  the  consequences  of  Christianity, 
that  we  reach  a  purely  cosmopolitan  spirit,  still  embedded  in 
rehgion.     In  Christ  Jesus  ^' there  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew, 

1  cf.  W.  Alison  Phillips,  "Europe  and  the  Problem  of  Nationality" — Edinburgh 
Review,  Jan.,  1915.  Cf.  also  the  following: — "After  the  overthrow  of  the  great 
Napoleonic  Empire  a  reaction  against  cosmopolitanism  and  a  romantic  enthusiasm 
for  nationality  spread  over  Europe  like  an  epidemic."    Wallace,  "  Russia,"  p.  413. 

2  cf.  Isa.  ii,  1  fT  ;   and  Isa.  xlii,  6  ;   xlix,  6. 
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circumcision  nor  uncircumcision,  Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor 
free/'^  All  find  their  centre  of  unity  in  Him  who  is  conceived 
of  as  both  manifested  God,  and  typical  Man,  and  the  Christian 
Church  is  the  medium  and  organ  of  this  unified  Humanity.^ 
It  is  the  universal  society,  embracing  within  its  world-wide 
arms  all  other  societies — embracing  them,  mark,  not  destroy- 
ing or   abolishing  them. 

The  cosmopolitan  idea  also  found  expression  in  Stoicism 
and  particularly  in  the  writings  of  Seneca.  '^Nature  bids  me 
assist  Man;  and  whether  they  be  bond  or  free,  whether 
gentlefolk  or  freedmen,  whether  they  enjoy  liberty  as  a  right 
or  as  a  friendly  gift,  what  matter — wherever  a  man  is  there 
is  room  for  doing  good.^'^ 

The  form  assumed  by  cosmopolitanism  in  the  Middle 
Ages  is  profoundly  interesting  and  important.  Here  again 
it  is  definitely  rooted  in  religion.  The  thought  of  a  world- 
empire,  by  which  peace  and  happiness  could  be  realised,  and 
of  a  world-church  as  its  inspiration  and  soul,  was  no  vague 
aspiration  of  nobler  spirits.  It  was  an  ideal  at  whose  realiza- 
tion not  only  preachers  and  writers,  but  statesmen,  earnestly 
laboured.  The  idea,  indeed,  underlay  everything  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  was  the  ^^ master  fight  of  all  their  seeing." 
One  God,  one  human  race,  therefore  one  empire,  one 
church.  Politics,  philosophy  and  theology  alike  converged 
towards  and  found  their  common  forms  in  this  conception  of 
a  world-state.  ^^  The  Pope,  as  God's  vicar  in  matters  spiritual 
is  to  lead  men  to  eternal  life,  the  Emperor,  as  vicar  in  matters 
temporal,  must  so  control  them  in  their  dealings  with  one 
another  that  they  may  be  able  to  pursue  undisturbed  the 
spiritual  life,  and  thereby  attain  the  same  supreme  and 
common  end  of  everlasting  happiness.''  ^'Thus  the  Holy 
Roman  Church  and  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  are  one  and  the 


1  Colossians  iii,  11. 

2  I.  Cor.,  xii,  13 — "  For  by  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into  one  body." 
It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  we  might  recover  this  fundamental  significance  of 
the  word  Catholic,  so  much  abused  all  round.  Cf.  an  excellent  little  book, 
"  Catholicity,"  by  T.  E.  Lacey. 

3  cf.  Lightfoot,  "Commentary  on  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,"  p.  303  fT. 
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same  thing,  in  two  aspects;  and  Catholicism,  the  principle  of 
the  universal  society,  is  also  Romanism;  that  is,  rests  upon 
Rome  as  the  origin  and  type  of  its  universality.  ...  As 
divine  and  eternal,  its  head  is  the  Pope,  to  whom  souls  have 
been  entrusted;  as  human  and  temporal,  the  Emperor, 
commissioned  to  rule  men's  bodies  and  acts.''^ 

In  spite  of  the  best  intentions  this  ennobling  theory 
never  even  approached  the  reahzation  of  its  moral  and  spiritual 
aspirations.  The  breach  between  the  Greek  and  the  Latin 
parts  of  the  Church,  the  failure  of  the  emperors  to  rule,  the 
constant  scandal  of  war  between  Emperor  and  Pope,  and 
sometimes  between  Pope  and  anti-Pope,  inevitably  led  to  the 
final  catastrophe  of  the  Reformation  and  the  replacing  of  the 
imperial  and  universal  by  the  national  ideal.  ReUgion 
followed  suit,  and  instead  of  a  catholic  church  we  have 
national  churches,  whilst  the  birth  of  the  democratic  spirit,  as 
an  offspring  of  the  individuahsm  of  the  Reformation,  renders 
vain  all  hopes  of  any  revival  of  the  old  mediaeval  forms. 

With  the  Reformation,  cosmopolitanism  was  for  the 
time  submerged.  The  conception  of  a  universal  society 
disappears,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  the  unsatisfying  notion 
of  an  invisible  church.  The  frightful  confusions  of  the 
religious  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  their  per- 
secutions and  brutalities,  closed  the  minds  of  men  to  any 
wider  thoughts  of  human  relationships  than  those  bounded 
by  the  nation.  Yet  one  or  two  passages  may  be  culled  from 
these  times  which  prove  that  the  vision  of  humanity  had  not 
absolutely  vanished  albeit  unheeded  by  an  unhappy  world. 

Montaigne,  for  example,  in  the  sixteenth  century  wrote, 
^^Not  because  Socrates  has  said  so,  but  because  it  is  in  truth 


1  Bryce,  "  The  Holy  Roman  Empire,"  Chap.  viii.  The  mediaeval  ideal  is 
attracting  attention  in  several  quarters  to-day.  No  one,  of  course,  would  look  for 
any  revival  of  the  ideal  in  its  mediaeval  form.  But  to  the  present  writer  it  seems  to 
have  much  to  teach  those  who  study  history  after  the  spirit  and  not  after  the 
letter.  So  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  writes:  "  The  practical  question  for  the  future 
is  whether  there  is  any  prospect  of  returning  under  more  favourable  auspices  to  the 
unrealized  ideal  of  the  Middle  Ages — an  agreement  among  the  nations  of  Europe  to 
live  amicably  under  one  system  of  national  law  and  right,  binding  upon  all,  and  with 
the  consciousness  of  an  intellectual  and  spiritual  unity  deeper  than  political 
divisions."     "  Patriotism,"  Quarterly  Review,  July,  1915. 
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my  humour,  and  peradventure  not  without  some  excess'' 
(note  his  timidity  in  expressing  himself,  as  though  it  would 
be  an  unpopular  thought),  ^^I  look  upon  all  men  as  my 
compatriots  and  embrace  a  Polander  as  a  Frenchman,  pre- 
ferring the  universal  and  common  tie  to  all  national  ties 
whatever/'^ 

Later  on  in  the  same  century.  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
writes  in  similar  strain,  ^^I  feel  not  in  myself  those  common 
antipathies  that  I  can  discover  in  others;  those  national 
repugnances  do  not  touch  me,  nor  do  I  behold  with  prejudice 
the  French,  Italian,  Spaniard  or  Dutch;  but,  where  I  find 
their  actions  in  balance  with  my  countrymen's,  I  honour, 
love,  and  embrace  them  in  the  same  degree."  Further  on  he 
says,  ^^  There  is  another  offence  unto  charity  which  no  author 
hath  ever  written  of,  and  few  take  notice  of,  and  that's  the 
reproach,  not  of  whole  professions,  mysteries  and  conditions, 
but  of  whole  nations,  wherein  by  opprobrious  epithets  we 
miscall  each  other,  and  by  an  uncharitable  logick,  from  a 
disposition  in  a  few  conclude  a  habit  in  all. 

Le  mutin  Anglois,  et  1^  bravache  Escossais, 
Le  bougre  Italien,  et  le  fol  Francois; 
Le  poltron  Romain,  le  larron  de  Gascogne, 
L'Espagnol  superbe,  et  rAllemain  yvrogne. 

By  one  word  we  wound  a  thousand,  and  at  one  blow 
assassin  the  honour  of  a  nation."^ 

II 

But  it  was  in  the  eighteenth  century  that  cosmopolitan 
ideas  took  root  downwards  and  bore  fruit  upwards,  only,  how- 
ever, to  be  once  more  submerged  in  the  nationalist  reaction  that 
followed  upon  the  Napoleonic  wars.  The  romantic  move- 
ment, in  so  far  as  it  threw  scorn  upon  its  literary  forms  and 
models,  contributed  to  the  formation  of  that  low  estimate  of 

1  Montaigne,  Essays,  "  On  Vanity,"  Bk.  iii.,  chap.  9.  For  this  and  many  other 

Quotations  in  this  essay  I  desire  to   acknowledge  my   indebtedness   to  Professor 
afleur, 

2  "  Religio  Medici,"  ii.,  1. 
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the  eighteenth  century  which  prevailed  throughout  the 
nineteenth,  but  which  shows  some  signs  of  modification  to- 
day. The  eighteenth  century  may  appear  to  us  dry,  pedantic 
and  unduly  rationalistic.  It  failed  to  understand  the  ^'deep 
things  of  the  Spirit,''  and  produced  a  spiritual  ennui  which 
justified  the  romantic  revolt.  But  the  men  of  the  eighteenth 
century  were  devoted  lovers  of  truth  and  passionate  lovers  of 
justice,  and  if  they  contracted  the  field  of  their  vision  and 
overlooked  the  truths  of  emotion,  looking  at  all  things  in  the 
dry  Hght  of  reason,  they  did  so  in  good  faith.  They  firmly 
believed  that  men  could  and  would  be  guided  by  reason 
alone;  that  when  justice  was  known  it  would  be  pursued,  and 
that  knowledge  was  the  chief  medium  of  virtue.  ''Shew 
me,"  wrote  Godwin,  ''in  the  clearest  and  most  unambiguous 
manner  that  a  certain  mode  of  proceeding  is  most  reasonable 
in  itself,  or  most  conducive  to  my  interest,  and  I  shall  in- 
fallibly pursue  that  mode.''  "Sound  reasoning  and  truth, 
when  adequately  communicated,  must  always  be  victorious 
over  error.  "^  So  also  taught  Socrates  more  than  twenty 
centuries  ago.  But  the  world  is  not  yet  converted  to  this 
optimism,  because  men,  on  the  one  hand,  always  have  sinned 
in  the  face  of  knowledge;  and,  on  the  other,  have  found  more 
potent  forces  against  their  failings  than  the  power  of  mere 
knowledge. 

In  spite  of  this  one-side  dness  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
it  has  much  to  teach  us,  and  the  rich  treasures  of  the  romantic 
movement  having  been  pretty  thoroughly  exploited  and 
assimilated,  it  is  perhaps  time  to  turn  back  to  the  despised 
century  and  see  what  its  spirit,  if  not  its  letter,  has  to  con- 
tribute to  the  urgent  needs  of  our  troubled  times. 

In  most  of  the  political  and  moral  disquisitions  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  key  note  is  humanity.  "Man  is 
born  free  and  he  is  everywhere  in  chains."  The  emphasis  is 
on  man.  To  Rousseau  it  was  not  the  Frenchman's  wrongs 
that  excited  his  sensitive  spirit,  although    these   may  have 


1  Brailsford  :     "  Shelley,   Goodwin,   and  their  Circle.' 
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been  most  obvious.  He  did  not  write  merely  to  get  French- 
men free — his  thought  was  of  mankind.  So,  also,  it  was 
mankind,  not  any  nation,  that  was  under  consideration  in 
the  prolonged  discussions  of  the  eighteenth  century  con- 
cerning '^natural  rights''  and  ^'social  contracts.''  This 
is  a  very  different  note  from  that  which  sounds  through- 
out the  ^^Foundations  of  the  Nineteenth  Century"  by  the 
Germanized  writer  Stewart  Houston  Chamberlain,  which  is  a 
prolonged  panegyric  of  one  race.  ^^Race  lifts  a  man  above 
himself;  it  endows  him  with  extraordinary — I  might  almost 
say — supernatural  powers,  so  entirely  does  it  distinguish 
him  from  the  individual  who  springs  from  the  chaotic  jumble 
of  peoples  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  world."^  Dr.  Price, 
whose  name  and  fame  are  known  to  but  few,  but  who  was 
referred  to  by  no  less  a  man  than  Condorcet  as  one  of  the 
formative  minds  of  the  century,  in  a  sermon  preached  in 
1789,  maintained  very  truly  that  Christ  taught  universal 
benevolence.  ^^My  neighbour  is  he  to  whom  I  can  do  most 
good,  whether  foreigner  or  fellow-citizen."  The  doctor  is 
no  despiser  of  patriotism.  We  should  love  our  country 
'^ardently  but  not  exclusively,"  considering  ourselves  as 
^'citizens  of  the  world,"  and  taking  care  to  maintain  a  just 
regard  for  the  rights  of  other  countries.^ 

Cosmopolitan  reflexions  of  a  similar  character  find 
expression  in  the  ASpeda^or.  In  his  sixty-ninth  article,  Addison 
notes  that  ^^  Nature  seems  to  have  taken  a  particular  care  to 
disseminate  her  Blessings  among  the  different  Regions  of 
the  World  with  an  eye  to  this  mutual  intercourse  and  Traffic 
among  mankind,  that  the  Natives  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
Globe  might  have  a  kind  of  Dependence  upon  one  another 
and  be  united  together  by  their  common  interest."  ^^I  am 
infinitely  delighted,"   he  continues,   ^^in  mixing  with  these 


1  Chamberlain  :  "  The  Foundations  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  1,  269.  This 
sounds  very  grandiose,  but  the  exact  opposite  might  with  reason  be  maintained. 
I  hope  it  is  not  too  frivolous  to  explain  what  I  mean  by  the  story  of  Dr.  John 
Brown's  dog.  "  Is  he  quite  thoroughbred.  Dr.  Brown  ?"  asked  a  friend.  "  He's 
sae  thoroughbred,"  was  the  doctor's  reply,  "  that  he's  almost  an  eediot." 

2  "  Shelley,  Goodwin,  and  their  Circle,"  p.  13. 
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general  ministers  of  commerce  as  they  are  distinguished  by 
their  different  talks  and  different  languages.  Sometimes  I 
am  jostled  among  a  body  of  Armenians;  sometimes  I  am  lost 
in  a  crowd  of  Jews;  and  sometimes  make  one  in  a  group  of 
Dutchmen.  I  am  a  Dane,  a  Swede,  or  a  Frenchman  at 
different  times,  or  rather  fancy  myseff  like  the  old  philosopher, 
who  upon  being  asked  what  countryman  he  was,  replied  that 
he  was  a  citizen  of  the  world.  ^' 

Not  that  this  cosmopolitan  spirit  was  universal,  any  more 
than  the  national  spirit  was  universal  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Cowper  was  constrained  to  utter  a  protest  against 
the  narrow  nationalism  of  his  day  in  well-known  lines: — 

"  the  natural  bond 
Of  Brotherhood  is  severed  as  the  flax 
That  falls  asunder  at  the  touch  of  fire. 
He  finds  his  fellow  guilty  of  a  skin 
Not  coloured  like  his  own;  and  having  power 
To  enforce  the  wrong,  for  such  a  worthy  cause 
Doom  and  devote  him  as  his  lawful  prey. 
Lands  intersected  by  a  narrow  firth 
Abhor  each  other,  mountains  interposed 
Make  enemies  of  nations,  who  had  else 
Like  kindred  drops  been  mingled  into  one — 
Thus  man  devours  his  brother  and  destroys." 

In  view  of  the  extraordinary  tide  of  exclusive  nationalism 
and  the  overweening  pride  of  race  that  has  overflowed  Ger- 
many, the  cosmopolitanism  of  the  German  writers  of  the 
eighteenth  century  possesses  a  peculiar  interest.  Even  con- 
vinced cosmopolitans  may  be  excused  if  they  consider  that 
Germany^s  cosmopolitanism  lacked  measure  and  balance, 
as  their  nationalism  so  conspicuously  does  to-day.  Cramb, 
in  his  Uttle  book  on  Germany  and  England,  says  of  the 
Germany  of  Lessing  and  Goethe,  of  Schiller  and  Herder, 
that  it  was  essentially  ^'a.  cosmopolitan  Germany.  ^^  Jacobi 
said,  ^^I  hear  on  every  side  nowadays  the  word  'German,' 
but  who  is  a  German  ?     I  strive  in  vain  as  yet  to  attach  any 
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precise  meaning  to  the  term.'^  Lessing  considered  patriotism 
*^an  heroic  weakness. '^  Herder  wrote  that,  ^^of  all  kinds  of 
pride  I  hold  national  pride  the  most  foohsh;  it  ruined  Greece, 
it  ruined  Judsea  and  Rome.'^^  So  late  as  1830  Goethe  said, 
^'Altogether,  national  hatred  is  something  peculiar.  You 
will  always  find  it  strongest  and  most  violent  where  there  i& 
the  lowest  degree  of  culture.^  But  there  is  a  degree  where 
national  hatred  vanishes  altogether,  and  where  one  stands 
to  a  certain  extent  above  nations,  and  feels  the  weal  or  woe  of 
a  neighbouring  people,  as  if  it  had  happened  to  one's  own.''^ 
This,  too,  is  the  period  in  which  Germany's  greatest  philos- 
opher could  write  a  philosophical  essay  on  '^ Perpetual  Peace,'' 
and  another  bearing  the  title  ''Idea  of  Universal  History, 
from  a  Cosmopolitan  point  of  view,"  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  point  of  view  from  which  Mr.  Stewart  Houston  Chamber- 
lain writes  his  "Foundations  of  the  Nineteenth  Century." 

But  it  is,  as  we  might  expect,  eighteenth  century  France, 
the  fertile  soil  of  fruitful  ideas,  that  gave  to  the  world  the 
most  interesting  and  influential  expressions  of  cosmopolitan 
thought.  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  Diderot,  Bernar- 
din  de  St.  Pierre,  the  Abbe  Prevost,  and  others  thought  in 
terms  of  humanity.  The  influence  of  French  literature  in 
the  direction  of  cosmopolitanism  during  the  eighteenth 
century  is  the  subject  of  an  illuminating  study  by  M.  Texte, 
entitled,  "  Jean- Jacques  Rousseau  and  the  Cosmopohtan 
Spirit  in  Literature."^  M.  Texte  says  that  in  the  history 
of  cosmopolitan  tendencies  Rousseau  occupies  the  first 
place.  "Between  Europe  of  the  North  and  Europe  of  the 
South  he  was  the  mighty  link  that  bound  the  genius  of 
the  one  to  that  of  the  other.  "^  "  The  cosmopolitan  spirit  in 
France  was  born  of  the  union  of  the  Latin  with  the  Germanic 


1  Cramb,  J.  A.,  "  Germany  and  England,"  p.  96. 

2  i.e.,  in  Goethe's  sense  of  the  word  culture,  not  in  that  of  the  modern  German. 
"  The  first  word  in  culture  always  is  Mankind,  Humanitas,  Humanity."  Cramb, 
ut  supra,  p.  96. 

3  "  Conversations  with  Eckermann,"  March   14,    1830. 

4  Texte,  Joseph,  ''J.  J.  Rousseau,  et  les  origines  de  cosmopolitanisme  lit- 
tdraire."     I  quote  from  the  English  translation. 

5  Texte,  p.  95. 
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genius  in  the  person  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau/ ^^  The 
Abbe  Prevost  ^^  laboured  earnestly  to  remove  certain  childish 
prejudices  common  to  most  men  but  especially  to  the 
French,  which  led  them  to  arrogate  to  themselves  a  super- 
iority over  every  nation  in  the  world/^^  If  we  add  that 
this  childishness  is  to-day  especially  displayed  by  Germany, 
we  must  not  fail  to  note  that  we  English-speaking  people 
have  not  always  been  free  from  the  same  foUy.  Another 
French  writer  points  out  the  way  to  victory  over  this  vanity 
when  he  writes,  ^^Un  jour  viendra  et  j^en  entrevois  d6ja 
Taurore  oii,  les  Europeens  substitueront  dans  le  coeur  de 
leurs  enfants,  a  Tambition  fatale  d'etre  les  premiers  parmi 
leurs  semblables,  celle  de  les  servir  et  ou  ils  connaitront  que 
rinteret  de  chacun  d'eux  est  dans  Finteret  du  genre  humain/'^ 

M.  Brunetiere  also,  in  his  essay  entitled,  '^Le  Cosmo- 
politisme  et  la  litterature  nationale,''  draws  attention  to  the 
cosmopolitanism  of  French  literature  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  regards  this  '^humanity''  of  French  literature 
as  its  most  admirable  trait.^  He  does  not  claim  for  French 
literature  an  inherent  superiority,  ^'mais  de  tres  bonne  heure 
notre  litterature  a  ete  de  toutes  les  litt6ratures  de  FEurope 
moderne  la  plus  civile,  ou  la  plus  soucieuse,  non  seulement 
de  celebrer,  mais  de  promouvoir,  en  quelque  sorte,  et  de  per- 
fectionner,  comme  on  Fa  si  bien  dit,  les  arts  utiles  et  la  vie 
humaine.  Ou,  en  d'autres  termes,  pendant  trois  cents  ans, 
des  oeuvres  ou  la  nature  et  Fhistoire  n'ont  ete  generale- 
ment  exprimees  qu'en  fonction  de  Fhomme,  Fhomme 
a  son  tour  qu'en  fonction  de  la  societe,  et  la  society 
enfin  qu'en  fonction  de  Funiverselle  humanite/'  Whilst  M. 
Brunetiere  proudly  points  to  the  influence  which  French 
literature  exercises  in  the  production  of  ^'une  raceEuropeenne,'' 

1  Texte,  p.  225. 

2  Texte,  p.  47. 

3  Barine,  A.,  •'*  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre,"  p.  177,  cf.  also  Joseph  Landon, 
"  C'est  a  rUnivers  entiers  dont  ma  curiosit6  me  rend  le  citoyen  que  je  fais 
I'hommage  de  mon  livre." — "  Lettres  Siamoises."     (A.D.  1761). 

4  "  Etudes  critique,"  vol.  6.  cf.  also  "  II  faut  ecrire  pour,  tout  le  monde 
repetait  George  Sand,"  and  "  C'est  nous  enfin,  qui  avons  inaugure  dans  Thistoire 
du  monde  moderne,  le  cosmopolitanisme  litt^raire." 
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yet  he  prophetically  remarks  that  this  fact  does  not  ensure 
peace,  but  should  a  great  war  break  out  it  will  be  of  the 
nature  of  a  civil  war.  ^'H^las!  elle  n'en  serait  pas  pour  cela 
moins   atroce/^ 

III 

The  study  of  movements  of  thought,  whether  political, 
social  or  religious,  is  one  of  fascinating  interest.  It  is  a 
commonplace  that  humanity  does  not  march  in  a  straight  line. 
Progress  is  the  result  of  the  balance  between  action  and  re- 
action. This  spiral  ascent  of  humanity  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  no  movement  of  thought  is  expressed  in  terms  of  all  the 
truth,  nor  in  terms  that  are  wholly  true.  The  eighteenth 
century,  with  its  emphasis  upon  reason,  was  sometimes 
naively  unreasonable.  The  French  Revolution  shattered 
many  of  its  assumptions,  proving  them  as  brittle  and  frail 
as  glass.  So  it  came  about  that  cosmopolitanism  in  the 
eighteenth  century  was  followed  by  a  powerful  reaction  to 
nationalism  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Lord  Morley  has  drawn  attention  to  the  changed  temper 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  temper  grown  more  pronounced 
as  the  years  have  rolled  on.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  any  one 
country.  ^^It  is  common  to  the  civilized  world,  and  pene- 
trates every  department  of  life  and  thought.  If  it  is  to  be 
summed  up  in  a  word,  we  should  call  it  a  reaction  against 
humanitarianism.  Humanitarianism  is  now  dismissed  as 
sentimentality.  Its  efforts  at  internationalism  have  yielded 
to  a  revival  of  national  exclusiveness,  seen  in  the  growth  of 
armaments,  the  revival  or  aggravation  of  protectionism,  the 
growth  of  anti-alien  legislation.  The  doctrine  of  demo- 
cratic rights  has  been  replaced  by  the  demand  for  efficiency 
or  by  the  unadorned  gospel  of  blood  and  iron.  Indeed, 
the  bare  conception  of  right  in  public  matters  has  lost  its 
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force  and  given  place  to  political  necessity  and  reasons  of 
state/ 

This  reaction  to  a  violent  nationalism  is  unanimously 
traced  to  the  influence  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  And  so  we  see 
how  one  great  evil  breeds  another.  By  the  battle  of  Jena  in 
1806  Napoleon  completed  the  subjection  of  the  German 
peoples.  ^^  Germany  was  subjected  to  a  military  oppression 
such  as  she  had  not  known  as  a  nation  since  the  Thirty  Years 
War.  But  this  oppression  had  a  quite  unexpected  effect  on 
her.  It  awakened  her  sense  of  nationality;  the  virtue  of 
patriotism  which  the  eighteenth  century  cosmopolitanism 
believed  they  had  outgrown  and  consequently  despised,  was 
suddenly  called  into  life."^ 

Nowhere  was  cosmopolitanism  so  one-sided  as  in  Ger- 
many. Nowhere  has  the  reaction  against  it  been  so  violent, 
almost  one  would  say  to  the  point  of  insanity.  ^'Once  set 
going,  the  sentiment  of  nationality  becomes  an  end  in  itself ; 
it  develops  into  a  sort  of  religion,  fierce  and  exclusive  and 
intolerant  in  proportion  as  it  is  new;  and,  like  a  new  religion, 
seeking  to  propagate  itself  it  becomes  in  turn  a  conquering 
and  oppressive  force.  The  truth  of  this  is  clear  to  all  eyes  in  the 
case  of  Germany.  But  the  case  of  Germany  is  peculiar  only 
in  the  immense  organized  force  behind  this  aggressive  senti- 
ment. .  .  .  The  triumphs  of  the  principle  of  nationality 
would  seem  to  have  done  no  more  for  humanity  than  to 


1  Morley,  "  Miscellanies,"  vol.  iv.,  285.  Cf.  also  the  following  from  Reinsch 
"World  Politics  at  the  End  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  p.  9:  '*  There  has  been  a 
complete  change  of  ideals  during  the  past  hundred  years.  The  century  opened  with 
a  broad  humanitarianism,  with  a  belief  in  the  saying  power  of  general  culture,  and 
the  main  characteristic  of  the  time  was  a  rationalistic  optimism  which  saw  in 
reason  the  guiding  influence  in  human  affairs.  This  age  of  reason,  of  which  Kant, 
Jefiferson,  the  Humboldts  and  Rousseau  are  the  most  prominent  exponents,  was 
followed  by  what  may  be  called  the  age  of  force  (Napoleon.)  ...  An  age  of 
pessimism  then  dawned  in  which  it  was  recognised  that  humanity  is  swayed  not  so 
much  by  reason  as  by  the  blind  and  passionate  forces  of  the  will.  .  .  .  It  is  only 
within  the  last  decade  (1890-1900)  that  this  pessimism  has  been  in  turn  replaced  by  a 
new  optimism,  the  optimism  of  force,  which  sees  in  triumphant  energy  the  sole 
condition  of  happy  existence.  (The  competition  of  nations)  in  all  the  fields  of 
human  activity  has  taken  on  tremendous  dimensions.  .  .  .  It  is  true  that  in  this 
way  they  develop  greater  vitality  and  ability  than  could  ever  be  brought  about  in  a 
condition  of  world  peace,  but  their  rivalry  may  become  suicidal."     (Italics  my  own.) 

2  Robertson,  "  The  Literature  of  Germany,"  p.  149. 
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substitute  for  the  old  dynastic  rivalries  of  princes  the  far 
more  bitter  and  ruinous  rivalries  of  nations,  conceived  as 
economic  groups  competing  one  against  the  other  in  the 
universal  struggle  for  existence/'^ 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  quotations,  which  could 
be  almost  indefinitely  multiplied,  that  our  historians  and 
political  writers  were,  long  before  the  present  war,  aware  of 
the  excessive  spirit  of  nationalism  universally  prevalent,  and 
of  its  dangers  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  world.  It 
may  therefore  with  confidence  be  predicted  that  a  reaction 
against  this  excessive  nationalism  in  favour  of  international- 
ism will  follow  upon  peace. ^  In  this  new  movement  the 
most  difficult  problem  will  be  the  decision  and  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  rightful  claims  of  patriotism  and  cosmopolitanism, 
of  the  citizen  of  the  state  and  the  citizen  of  the  world.  When 
my  interests  as  a  citizen  of  the  state  clash  with  my  interests 
as  a  citizen  of  the  world,  in  what  balances  can  I  weigh  these 
competing  claims  and  resolve  the  conflict  of  competing 
loyalties  ? 

IV 

The  cosmopolitan  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  ridiculed 
by  Canning,  who  described  him  as: 

"  A  sturdy  patriot  of  the  world  alone, 
The  friend  of  every  country  but  his  own." 

There  is  no  ism,  whether  imperialism,  nationalism,  or  socialism 
that  is  not  exposed  to  danger  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left,  and  every  cosmopolitan  spirit  should  test  itself  by  this 
clever  couplet.  There  is  also  a  cosmopolitanism  that  is  but 
a  mask  for  utter  selfishness,  just  as  there  have  been  those  who 
whilst  loudly  proclaiming  their  humanitarianism,  have  no 
love  for  any  individual  but  themselves.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  very  familiarity  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  lines: 

1  Phillips,  W.  Alison,  "  Europe  and  the  Problem  of  Nationality,"  Edinburgh 
Review,  Jan.,  1915. 

2  Provided  it  is  a  real  peace  and  not  a  mere  breathing  space  before   a  fresh 
conflict. 
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"  Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
This  is  my  own  my  native  land," 

shows  how  general  is  the  patriotic  sentiment.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  know  that  villainies  have  been  perpetrated 
under  the  mask  of  patriotism,  so  that  it  can  be  described  as 
^Hhe  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel/'  Such  abuses  are  common 
to  all  good  things. 

The  plea  for  a  more  cosmopolitan  spirit  is  not  intended  to 
diminish  the  force  of  the  national  spirit.  Nations,  like  families, 
are  probably  permanent  social  communities.  RivaroVs 
dream  was  but  a  dream,  however  noble  the  spirit  that  sug- 
gested it,  when  he  longed  to  see  mankind  ^'form  itself  into 
one  republic,  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other,  under 
the  sway  of  a  single  language.''^  With  space  and  time  almost 
annihilated,  with  educational  ideals  and  methods  common  to 
all  civilized  peoples,  with  the  influences  of  climate  so  largely 
neutralized  by  applied  science,  it  might  well  be  supposed 
that  the  emergence  of  fresh  national  types  was  an  impos- 
sibility; yet  within  the  last  one  hundred  years  we  have  seen 
a  fresh  national  type  come  into  existence,  and  become 
stereotyped  in  the  United  States.  It  is  perfectly  clear 
that  a  distinct  national  type  is  being  formed  in  Canada, 
although  but  an  imaginary  line  separates  us  from  the  United 
States.  In  any  fruitful  discussion  of  our  subject  the  per- 
sistence of  nations  and  of  national  types  must  be  taken  for 
granted.  ffi 

Nor  does  the  unquestionable  cosmopolitanism  of  the 
New  Testament  conflict  with  this  assumption.  The  social 
philosophy,  inherent  in  the  Bible,  is  expressed  through  the 
medium  of  three  social  units,  the  family,  the  nation,  the 
race.  As  F.  D.  Maurice  long  ago  pointed  out,  the  first  book 
of  the  Bible  deals  altogether  with  families,  then  comes  the 
long  history  of  a  nation  and  its  dealings  with  other  nations, 
and  in  the  New  Testament  we  have  the    religion    of    the 

m 

1  Texte  :   ut  sup.,  p.  377. 
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universal  society.  But  just  as  the  evolution  of  the  nation 
from  the  family  does  not  involve  the  passing  of  the  family, 
so  neither  does  the  evolution  of  the  universal  society  from 
the  nation  involve  the  passing  of  the  nation.  The  problem 
is  not  one  of  elimination  but  of  relation. 

A  world  state,  a  universal  society,  cosmopolitanism 
are  forms  of  an  idea  which  is  perfectly  valid  and  is  reconcil- 
able with  the  existence  of  national  states,  so  long  as  we  do 
not  interpret  it  in  destructive,  but  in  constructive  and  in- 
clusive terms.  The  world  society  must  include  as  in  a  vast 
circle  the  nations  as  lesser  circles,  just  as  the  circle  of  the 
nation  includes,  without  destroying,  the  family  circle. 
Nature  and  reason  alike  teach  us  that  not  uniformity  but 
unity  in  variety  is  the  ideal.  Neither  the  unity  attempted 
by  the  old  methods  of  despotism,  whether  of  state  or  of  church, 
nor  the  unity  which  should  be  achieved  by  the  gradual  as- 
similation of  all  nationalities  into  one  vast  monotony  is 
desirable,  no  more  than  the  assimilation  of  all  the  trees  of 
the  forest  to  one  type,  or  all  the  flowers  of  the  field  to  one 
flower,  however  faultlessly  beautiful  it  might  be. 

The  key  word  which  at  the  same  time  gives  concrete 
expression  to  the  cosmopolitan  ideal,  and  direction  to  our 
practical  efforts  is  co-operation.  ^^The  world  community 
idea  of  the  great  founders  of  international  law,  Grotius  and 
Suarez,  and  of  philosophers  of  eternal  peace,  like  Saint  Pierre 
and  Kant,  is  reconcilable  with  the  existence  of  national 
states,  if  it  is  understood  to  imply,  not  political  union,  but 
the  active  co-operation  of  all  nations  in  the  common  work  of 
mankind.''^ 

To  what  such  an  ideal,  if  energetically  pursued  by  all 
good  men  and  women  of  all  nations,  might  lead  in  the  course 
of  its  evolution  who  can  say?  Perhaps  to  some  form  of  a 
federation  of  nations.  One  thing  urgently  needed  is  some 
regular  meeting  of  representatives  of  all  nations,  such  indeed 
as  has  been  attempted  in  the  Hague  conference.      With  the 


1  Reinsch  :    ut  sup.,  p.  6. 
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internal  life  of  nations  such  a  conference  would  have  nothing 
to  do.  It  would  have  to  do  only  with  international  relations. 
That  in  due  course  it  should  become  the  police  force  of  the 
world  is  desirable.  But  even  though  it  should  for  many 
years  to  come  only  achieve  delay  in  the  hasty  appeal  to  arms, 
it  would  accompUsh  much. 

The  hearty  acceptance  of  a  cosmopolitanism  that  is 
compatible  with  nationalism  and  a  patriotic  spirit,  a  cos- 
mopolitanism whose  ideal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  inter- 
national co-operation,  helps  towards  the  settlement  of 
the  vexed  question  of  the  extent  of  the  demands  which  a 
country  makes  upon  the  loyalty  of  its  citizens.  We  must 
aim,  as  Bishop  Brent  puts  it,  to  interpret  all  things  in  terms 
not  of  the  part  but  of  the  whole.  It  is  not  contended  that  even 
so  there  would  be  no  dijfficulties  in  detail,  no  misunder- 
standings, no  mistakes,  no  victories  of  prejudice  over  reason. 
No  man  can  accurately  define  the  path  of  action  where  the 
questions  at  issue  pierce  so  deeply  to  the  springs  of  noble 
emotions  and  generous  loyalties.  We  can  only  point  to  the 
ideal,  and  seek  to  meet  all  its  varied  apphcations  as  the 
occasions  arise. ^ 

To  achieve  this  great  task  the  world  must  be  inspired 
with  a  simpler  but  deeper  and  broader  religious  spirit.  The 
goal  we  aim  at  ought  to  be  promoted  through  the  churches, 
but  I  have  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  the  churches,  so 
busily  occupied  with  the  ^Hithing  of  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,'' 
will  rise  to  their  great  opportunity.  How  can  they  preach 
co-operation  to  the  nations  when  they  can  find  no  way  of 
co-operating  amongst  themselves !  But  whether  it  come  through 
the  medium  of  co-operating  churches,  or  the  influence  and 
power  of  some  great  prophetic  leader,  or  by  the  union  of  all 
''men  of  goodwill,''  the  spirit  of  rehgion,  the  spirit  of  a  lofty 
idealism  that  transcends  the  dicisive,    selfish    elements    in 

1  "  In  the  distant  future  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  patriotism  will  be  a 
sentiment  like  the  loyalty  which  binds  a  man  to  his  public  school  and  university, 
an  affection  purged  of  all  rancour  and  jealousy,  a  stimulus  to  all  honourable  con- 
Aict  and  noble  effort,  a  part  of  the  poetry  of  life."  Dean  Inge,  Quarterly  Review, 
June,  1915. 
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human  nature,  and  seeks  to  weld  mankind  into  that  unity 
which  is  the  very  soul  of  all  true  rehgion,  is  urgently  needed 
for  the  welfare  of  the  world.  With  that  simple  spirit  we  can 
with  joyful  confidence  and  hearty  enthusiasm  pursue  our 
appointed  task,  which  was  stated  in  the  words  of  an  interest- 
ing writer  some  five  years  ago,  ^'The  paradox  and  scandal 
of  the  world  is  that  for  fifteen  centuries,  since  the  adoption 
by  the  continent  of  Christianity,  European  history  has  been 
a  tale  of  blood.  To  resolve  that  paradox,  to  abate  that 
scandal,  to  substitute  concert  for  conflict,  to  bring  the  glories 
or  the  devilries  of  war  to  their  lowest  dimensions,  and  to 
teach  mankind  to  grow  ^  great  in  common,'  is  the  international 
future  of  the  nations  of  the  world.' '^ 


1  Peel  :    "  The    Future  of  England,"  p.  169,  1  have  ventured  to  change  the  last 
two  words  of  the  quotation  which  in  the  book  read  "  of  England." 

H.  Symonds 


SIR  WILLIAM  VAN  HORNE 

TT  has  often  been  remarked  that  the  United  States  was 
singularly  fortunate  in  the  number  of  men  of  large 
capacity  and  force,  who,  in  the  era  of  expansion  which  followed 
the  Civil  War,  rose  to  create  and  consolidate  the  great  rail- 
ways which  form  the  arterial  system  of  her  industrial  life. 
Of  such  men  she  gave  us  William  Cornelius  Van  Home  to 
write  his  name  indelibly  in  steel  across  the  broad  face  of  our 
Dominion.  And  because  he  was  so  very  much  more  than  one 
of  them,  because  he  was  in  so  many  ways  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  in  contemporary  life,  it  is  a  little  labour  of 
pleasure  to  write  something  of  the  man  himself;  to  attempt 
with  a  few  feeble  strokes  to  convey  some  idea  of  his  fascinat- 
ing many-sidedness.  Happily,  the  main  outlines  of  his  career 
are  well-known  and  have  recently  been  given  great  prominence 
in  the  press  of  the  English-speaking  world,  and  a  lengthy 
account  of  it  is  unnecessary  here.  But  his  work,  so  important 
a  contribution  to  our  national  well-being,  was  the  bread  of 
his  life;  and  some  reference  to  it  is  indispensable. 

Starting,  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  in  a  little  wayside 
station  on  the  line  of  the  Illinois  Central,  where  he  swept 
out  the  station,  tended  the  lamps  and  signals,  and  did  all 
the  odd  jobs,  he  learned  telegraphy;  and  in  three  months' 
time  became  a  full-fledged  telegraph  operator.  From  tele- 
graph operator  to  train  despatcher  was  a  natural  step;  and, 
continuing  in  that  branch  of  railway  service  which  offers  at 
the  same  time  the  straightest  and  the  hardest  road  to  success — 
the  operation  of  trains — his  exceptional  vigour  and  industry 
soon  marked  him  out  from  his  competitors.  His  promotion 
was  rapid,  and,  after  holding  various  important  positions  on 
railway  systems  operating  west  of  Chicago,  he  became,  in 
1880,  the  general  superintendent  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  Railroad.     When,  therefore,  in  the  beginning  of 
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1882,  he  was  invited  to  assume  the  management  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  he  had  already  had  twenty-five 
years  of  railway  service,  which  were  fruitful  in  experience 
and  replete  with  incident;  and  he  was  wont  to  tell  many 
exciting  and  amusing  tales  of  railway  warfare  as  it  was 
waged  in  the  growing  days  of  the  American  West. 

The  task  which  awaited  the  young  railway  manager  on 
his  arrival  in  Canada,  and  which  he  at  once  assailed  with 
dauntless  energy,  was  the  execution  of  the  greatest  railway 
project  ever  undertaken  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Three 
companies  which  had  attempted  it  had  met  with  failure,  and 
one  of  them  had  involved  a  ministry  in  disaster.  For  a 
decade  the  scheme  had  proved  itself  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  Dominion  government.  The  natural  difficulties  con- 
fronting the  enterprise  were  unparalleled.  For  hundreds  of 
miles  along  the  desolate  northern  shores  of  Lake  Superior  its 
line  lay  through  alternating  stretches  of  rock  and  seemingly 
bottomless  muskegs.  In  British  Columbia,  for  almost  a 
thousand  miles,  it  must  span  mighty  rivers  and  canyons,  and 
penetrate  the  great  chains  of  the  Rockies  and  the  Selkirks, 
as  yet  unexplored.  But  to  the  marvellous  spirit  and  resource 
of  the  new  general  manager,  and  to  his  unbounded  optimism 
and  enthusiasm,  which  flowed  like  a  fountain  of  inspiration 
to  all  his  officers  and  men,  nothing  was  impossible.  He  was 
"a,  first-class  fighting  man.''  The  contract  with  the  govern- 
ment had  specified  a  term  of  ten  years  within  which  the 
company's  undertaking  must  be  completed.  Mr.  Van  Home 
broke  the  world's  record  in  track-laying,  and  the  last  spike 
was  driven  within  five. 

The  engineering  difficulties  encountered  and  conquered 
by  Mr.  Van  Home  during  this  period  of  construction  were 
matched  by  the  financial  difficulties  which  embarrassed  the 
company.  A  cash  subsidy  of  $25,000,000  from  the  Canadian 
government  was  soon  exhausted;  25,000,000  acres  of  land, 
with  which  the  company  had  also  been  subsidized,  were 
as  yet  unsaleable.  The  success  of  the  venture  was  extremely 
doubtful,  and  credit  was  difficult  to  obtain;  yet  loan  after 
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loan  had  to  be  sought.  Nothing  but  the  determination  and 
indomitable  courage  of  the  president,  Mr.  George  Stephen 
(now  Lord  Mountstephen) ,  the  loyalty  of  Mr.  Donald  Smith 
(the  late  Lord  Strathcona),  and  the  magnificent  capacity 
and  resourcefulness  of  the  general  manager  could  have  with- 
stood the  pressure.  At  one  critical  moment  Mr.  Stephen 
pledged  everything  he  possessed  in  the  world,  and  Mr.  Smith 
nearly  everything.  In  another  crisis,  in  1884,  a  loan  of 
$20,000,000  (repaid  in  1887)  was  forced  from  Ottawa  only 
by  convincing  the  government  that  without  it  the  company 
must  suspend  operations,  and  that  the  suspension  would  be 
followed  immediately  by  the  bankruptcy  of  the  principal 
merchants  of  the  country  and  by  the  closing  of  the  banks. 
To  win  to  victory  under  such  conditions  was  an  achievement 
of  the  first  order. 

With  the  completion  of  the  railway,  the  battle  was  only 
begun.  Grave  financial  necessities  had  to  be  met  from  a 
scanty  exchequer,  and  the  problems  of  construction  were 
replaced  by  that  of  finding  traffic  for  the  railway.  There 
was  little  to  be  found,  and  it  is  literally  true  to  say  that  Mr. 
Van  Home  and  his  associates  had  in  large  measure  to  create 
it.  They  had  transportation  to  sell  with  hardly  any  market 
for  it;  they  had  to  make  the  market.  In  work  of  this  character 
Mr.  Van  Home  was  singularly  qualified  to  shine.  He  had 
something  far  more  rare  than  his  amazing  optimism,  his 
aggressive  energy,  and  his  unrivalled  power  of  endurance. 
His  was  the  gift  of  a  great  imagination,  and  of  something  more 
than  foresight,  the  ability  to  visualize  the  future.  Relieved 
to  a  large  extent  from  administrative  detail  by  the  collabora- 
tion of  an  able  staff  of  officers,  chief  among  whom  was  Thomas 
G.  Shaughnessy — whom  he  had  brought,  in  1882,  from  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad  to  be  the  purchasing 
agent  of  the  company,  and  who  in  executive  ability,  in  the 
faculty  of  prompt  decision,  and  in  the  power  of  handling 
men,  was  perhaps  the  general  manager^s  superior — Mr.  Van 
Home  gave  free  rein  to  his  creative  powers.  The  construction 
and  leasing  of  branch  lines  to  serve  as  feeders  to  the  main 
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line,  the  acquisition  of  connecting  railroads  across  the  inter- 
national boundary,  the  negotiations  for  interchange  of  traffic 
with  American  railroads,  the  institution  and  the  maintenance 
of  an  aggressive  publicity  and  advertising  campaign,  the 
establishment  of  a  steamship  service  between  the  Pacific  and 
the  Orient  and  of  large  and  powerful  freight-carriers  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  a  vigorous  immigration  policy  for  the  settlement 
of  the  lands  along  the  line  of  the  railway,  the  irrigation  of 
arid  areas,  and  the  planning  of  a  great  hotel  system — were 
among  the  multitudinous  activities  to  which  he  devoted  his 
great  talents.  To  describe  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  railway  from  the  date  of  the  completion  of  its  original 
construction  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  to  de- 
scribe the  growth  and  development  during  the  same  period 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  Dominion;  and  Sir  William  Van 
Home  is  surely  entitled  to  a  place  among  the  Makers  of 
Canada.  In  1888,  he  became  president  of  his  great  company, 
and,  six  years  later,  he  was  appointed  an  honorary  K.C.M.G. 
in  recognition  of  his  distinguished  services. 

Notwithstanding  the  intense  and  incessant  labour  which 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the  railway  had  entailed. 
Sir  WilHam  Van  Home  had  found  time  for  other  work  and 
other  business.  Gradually  acquiring  wealth,  he  had  become 
interested  in  several  important  enterprises,  some  of  which 
had  been  started  with  a  view  of  providing  traffic  for  the 
railway,  and  in  many_of  which  he  was  the  guiding  spirit. 
At  one  time  he  was  a  director  of  some  forty  important  corpora- 
tions in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Feeling  that  the  direction  of  some  of  these  enterprises, 
coupled  with  the  pursuit  of  painting  and  other  avocations 
dear  to  his  heart,  would  afford  him  ample  occupation  for  his 
leisure.  Sir  William  Van  Home  made  up  his  mind  to  retire 
from  the  headship  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
whenever  its  annual  earnings  touched  fifty  million  dollars. 
They  were  a  long  way  short  of  that  sum  when,  in  1899,  he 
resigned  the  presidency  of  the  company  into  the  able  hands  of 
the  man  who  had  from  the  beginning  so  loyally  and  energetic- 
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ally  co-operated  with  him  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  company, 
Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessy.  He  felt  a  great  relief  in  the  re- 
linquishment of  the  position;  the  company  had  passed 
through  critical  times  in  the  years  of  general  business  depres- 
sion in  the  nineties,  and  the  deliberations  of  the  directorate 
had  not  invariably  been  harmonious.  If  during  the  years 
that  followed — years  of  remarkable  development  of  Canadian 
resources  and  of  almost  incredible  expansion  in  the  volume 
of  the  company's  earnings— the  retired  president  felt  any 
regret  that  he  was  no  longer  at  the  helm,  he  never  gave  the 
slightest  indication  of  it.  His  faith  in  its  future  continued 
unbounded.  ^' There  are  two  stocks,''  he  said,  about  three 
years  ago,  ^^of  which  I  will  never  sell  a  share.  One  is  the 
C.P.R.  I  believe  that,  one  day,  each  share  will  be  worth 
a  thousand." 

Sir  William  decided  to  celebrate  his  freedom  from  the 
burdens  of  his  great  railway  company  by  taking  a  good 
holiday.  He  used  to  tell,  in  his  own  inimitable  way,  how  he 
proceeded  with  a  party  of  friends,  in  his  private  railway  car, 
to  California.  After  being  feted  at  San  Francisco  by  the  late 
Mr.  J.  W.  Mackay,  of  transatlantic  cable  fame,  the  party 
of  friends  resolved  to  return  to  the  east,  while  their  host 
went  south  as  far  as  Pasadena.  Arrived  there,  he  secured  a 
room  at  an  hotel,  and,  in  his  own  words,  ^^I  went  out  on  the 
verandah,  and  sat  down,  and  smoked  a  big  cigar.  Then  I 
got  up,  walked  about  the  verandah,  and  looked  at  the  scenery. 
It  was  very  fine.  Then  I  sat  down  again,  and  smoked  another 
cigar.  Then  up  again;  another  walk  about  the  verandah; 
and  more  scenery.  It  was  still  very  fine.  I  sat  down  again, 
and  smoked  another  cigar.  Then  I  jumped  up,  and  tele- 
phoned for  my  car  to  be  coupled  to  the  next  train;  and,  by 
Jinks,  I  was  never  so  happy  in  my  life  as  I  was  when  I  struck 
the  C.P.R.  again." 

The  man  who  took  a  holiday  in  this  fashion  could  not 
be  idle,  and  at  once  we  have  him  running  over  to  Cuba.  The 
Spanish-American  War  was  over,  and  the  richest  island  in 
the  world  was  being  administered  by  the  Americans  under  a 
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military  governorship.  His  vision  shot  ahead  and  saw  that, 
with  peace  restored  and  under  the  direction  of  a  stable 
constitutional  government,  there  would  arise  great  opportu- 
nities for  developing  the  island's  resources.  The  eastern  part 
of  Cuba  was  without  a  railway,  and  a  railway  was  the  first 
necessity  of  such  a  development.  He  felt  that  it  would  be 
successful,  and  he  decided  to  build  it.  The  United  States 
was  enjoying  a  period  of  great  prosperity,  and  the  necessary 
capital  was  obtained  as  soon  as  sought.  But  there  was  a 
difficulty,  and  apparently  a  big  one.  The  Cuban  government 
was  not  yet  established.  From  what  source  could  he  obtain 
the  powers  of  expropriation  for  the  railway's  right-of-way  ? 
He  did  a  bold  thing.  He  decided  to  go  ahead  without  such 
powers.  And  he  proceeded  with  such  tact  and  address  that 
almost  without  exception  he  persuaded  the  proprietors  to 
make  a  free  gift  of  the  lands  required  for  the  railway,  by  way 
of  return  for  the  benefits  they  would  receive  from  its  future 
operation.  He  related,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  how  he 
was  served  at  this  time  by  his  double  nationality.  The 
Americans  had  full  confidence  in  him  as  one  of  themselves, 
while  the  Spanish  Cubans,  who  would  then  have  looked  upon 
an  American  with  jealousy  and  suspicion,  trusted  him  as  a 
Briton.  They  knew  that  there  were  no  knights  in  the  United 
States.  When  President  McKinley  asked  him  how  he  had 
accomplished  the  acquisition  of  the  right-of-way  and  had 
begun  to  build  the  railway  without  a  charter,  he  replied: 
^^Mr.  President,  I  went  to  them  with  my  hat  in  my  hand.'' 
^'I  think  I  understand,"  said  the  President.  To  his  friends 
he  explained  that  whenever  he  met  a  Cuban,  he  bowed  first 
and  he  bowed  last;  and  he  instructed  all  his  officers  to  observe 
the  same  punctilious  courtesy.  He  spoke  highly  of  the 
Cubans'  sense  of  honour,  and  he  had  the  same  boyish  enthu- 
siasm for  his  project  and  the  same  faith  in  the  future  of  Cuba 
as  he  had  shown  for  the  C.P.R.  and  in  the  future  of  Western 
Canada.  In  addition  to  the  railway,  he  built  large  sugar 
mills,  and  he  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  prosperity  and 
success  attend  each  venture.    How  warmly  his  regard  for  the 
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Cubans  was  reciprocated  was  shown,  upon  his  death,  by  the 
tolling  of  the  church  bells  from  Havana  to  Camaguey  and 
Santiago,  a  tribute  which  had  previously  been  reserved  for 
princes  of  the  church. 

His  restless  activity  and  creative  impulses  took  him  still 
further  afield,  and  he  undertook  the  construction  of  a  small 
line  of  railway  in  Guatemala.  He  was  also  associated  in  the 
building  of  docks  at  Para,  Brazil,  and  in  the  development 
of  public  utilities  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  in  Mexico. 

To  have  built  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  to  have 
piloted  the  company  through  the  stormy  years  of  the  eighties 
and  nineties  into  safe-sailing  waters;  to  have  built  the  Cuban 
and  Guatemalan  railways;  to  have  promoted  or  assisted  in 
conducting  many  large  enterprises  in  mining,  in  steel,  in  coal, 
in  salt,  in  sugar,  in  lumber,  in  paper  and  pulp — to  mention 
only  a  few  among  many;  to  have  acquired  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  processes  of  the  mining  and  manufacture,  the  cost 
and  the  distribution  of  the  products  of  these  undertakings: 
this  would  have  made  him  a  great  man  among  men  of  affairs. 
Sir  William  Van  Home  found  time  during  his  busy  life  to 
be  much  more  than  that.  Gifted  with  a  faculty  of  keen 
observation,  a  memory  which  was  phenomenally  tenacious 
and  reliable,  and  an  instinctive  taste,  which  he  sedulously 
cultivated,  for  all  forms  of  art,  his  knowledge  was  encyclopaedic; 
and  he  was  always  learning.  Nothing  that  interested  him 
was  allowed  to  escape,  and  the  things  that  interested  him 
were  without  number.  When  he  was  a  boy  of  five,  he  was 
attracted  by  the  polished  surface  of  a  slab  of  slate,  which  he 
found  in  the  bed  of  a  creek  near  his  father^s  home  in  Joliet; 
and  this  made  him  keen  to  study  geology.  A  companion  was 
the  envied  possessor  of  Hitchcock's  ^^ Elements  of  Geology," 
and  by  agreeing  to  do  his  chores  for  him — a  price  which  was 
often  regretted — the  young  Van  Home  secured  the  loan  of 
the  book,  and  thereafter  spent  his  evenings  in  copying  out 
the  text  and  in  reproducing  with  his  pencil  the  several  hundred 
illustrations.  This  early  introduction  to  the  science  engendered 
a  love  for  it  which  never  left  him.    Exploration  was  added  to 
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the  study  of  books,  and  he  acquired  a  very  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  geology  of  the  North  American  continent.  Geology 
led  him,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  palaeontology,  and  he 
devoted  the  leisure  of  many  years  to  arranging  and  classifying 
his  specimens,  which  included  an  unique  collection  of  fossil 
fish  teeth.  No  pains  were  too  great  if  they  resulted  in  his 
mastery  of  something  that  would  serve  or  interest  him.  A 
visitor  discovered  him  trying  to  decipher  the  ideographs  on 
Chinese  porcelains  by  the  aid  of  German-Japanese  and 
Japanese-Chinese  dictionaries.  Without  classical  learning, 
which,  however,  he  really  valued,  he  read  widely,  from  Cuban 
bluebooks  to  the  Shi  King,  from  Nietzsche  to  the  novels  of 
George  Moore.  To  poetry  he  was  especially  attracted,  and 
he  devoured  all  criticism  of  art  that  came  to  his  hand.  More 
impressive  than  the  wide  range  of  his  information  was  his 
apparently  intimate  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  obscure 
bypaths  of  knowledge.  ^'That,^^  said  a  learned  professor 
from  an  English  university,  after  his  first  meeting  with  him, 
^4s  a  very  remarkable  man.  He  made  me  feel  as  if  he  knew 
more  about  my  own  subject  than  I  know  myself. ''  It  was, 
perhaps,  to  be  expected  that  one  of  his  powers,  who  had 
given  so  many  years  to  the  construction  and  operation  of 
railways,  should  have  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  broad  data 
of  engineering  in  all  its  branches;  that  one  who  farmed  in 
Manitoba  and  New  Brunswick  should  understand  the  mys- 
teries of  crops,  stock-breeding,  and  gardening:  but  he  knew 
also  something  of  botany,  as  he  did  of  physics  and  chemistry, 
and  shared  with  his  daughter  an  unusual  knowledge  of  mush- 
rooms and  fungi.  He  had  made  a  study  of  the  natural  pheno- 
mena of  waves,  particularly  in  snow,  and  could  at  the  same 
time  direct  an  investigator  to  those  places  in  our  northern 
latitudes  where  they  could  be  found  at  their  best,  and  explain 
the  climatic  forces  and  topographical  conditions  which 
operated  to  produce  their  various  forms. 

Innately  artistic  and  a  lover  of  beauty  and  perfection 
in  every  guise,  he  would  surely  have  found  fame  if  he  had 
spent  his  talents  in  any  form  of  creative  art  except  music. 
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His  home  was  a  treasure-house  of  beautiful  things.  From 
his  boyhood  he  never  ceased  to  collect — geological  and 
pateontological  specimens,  rugs,  ceramics,  bronzes,  embroid- 
eries, tapestries,  models  of  antique  ships,  and,  above  all, 
paintings.  His  collection  of  Japanese  pottery,  carefully 
chosen  to  illustrate  historically  the  development  of  the  art, 
was,  if  not  the  finest,  one  of  the  finest  private  collections  in 
the  world,  and  on  the  American  continent  he  only  deferred 
to  Professor  Morse  of  Boston  in  his  'critical  knowledge  of  it. 
He  loved  the  form,  the  colouring,  and  the  glazing  of  pieces 
wrought  by  the  hands  of  the  master-potters;  and  he  knew 
them  so  well  that,  when  a  Japanese  collector  wished  him 
to  make  purchases  from  a  new  collection,  he  was  able, 
though  blindfolded,  by  his  hands  and  the  touch  of  his 
fingers  alone,  to  give,  in  respect  of  seventy  per  cent,  of  the 
specimens  submitted,  the  names  of  the  artists,  long  dead 
and  gone,  who  had  designed  them,  and  of  the  kilns,  now  non- 
existent, where  they  had  been  fired.  His  interest  in  ceramics 
was  surpassed  by  his  passion  for  paintings.  He  was  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  lives  and  the  work  of  the  old  masters;  his 
collection  of  biographical,  critical,  and  illustrative  literature 
on  the  subject  would  form  a  very  complete  and  handsome 
working  library  for  an  ambitious  art  school.  He  spent  many 
hoUdays  in  studying  the  art  treasures  of  the  great  galleries 
and  collections  in  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  was  well 
known  to  the  dealers  in  London,  Paris,  and  New  York.  Of 
the  old  masters  he  admired  most  those  of  the  Dutch  and  the 
Spanish  schools,  but  his  collection,  chosen  solely  for  artistic 
quality,  was  comprehensive.  It  included  canvases  by 
Velasquez,  Franz  Hals,  van  der  Velde,  Cuyp,  Terburg, 
Ruisdael,  El  Greco,  Zurbaran,  Goya,  Greuze,  Corot,  Daubigny, 
Daumier,  Rousseau,  Monticelli,  Mauve,  Diaz,  Renoir,  Pissaro, 
Murillo,  Tiepolo,  ,del  Piombo,  da  Vinci,  Reynolds,  Raeburn, 
Holbein,  Romney,  Turner,  Constable,  Gainsborough,  and 
works  by  famous  Japanese  and  Chinese  artists.  As  a  music- 
lover  listens  to  a  Beethoven  sonata,  he  loved  to  sit  before  his 
pictures  and  let  them  sink  into  his  soul.    A  pencil  was  always 
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ready  to  his  hand,  to  illustrate  his  ideas  by  a  sketch  on 
writing  pad  or  blotting  paper,  but  perhaps  he  was  happiest 
of  all  when  he  took  up  his  own  palette  and  brush  in  the  late 
hours  of  the  night — for  it  was  then  that  he  felt  at  his  best, 
and  he  had  learned  to  use  his  colours  as  well  by  electric  light 
as  by  daylight.  His  painting  showed  the  lack  of  a  trained 
technique,  and  an  inadequate  knowledge  of  values,  but  he 
painted  many  charming  pictures  of  the  sylvan  scenes  at  his 
beautiful  summer  home  on  Minister\s  Island  in  Passama- 
quoddy  Bay.  He  followed  no  school  and  copied  no  one,  but 
strove  to  get  the  results  he  desired  by  his  own  methods. 
His  work,  therefore,  sometimes  naive,  was  always  sincere. 
He  made  many  experiments,  and  obtained  notable  results  in 
depicting  the  effect  of  moonUght  and  in  the  use  of  prismatics. 
He  started  a  catalogue  of  his  Japanese  pottery,  with  water- 
colour  illustrations  which  he  made  with  great  rapidity,  and 
which  reproduced  the  form  and  the  glazes  of  the  originals 
with  a  delicacy  and  fidelity  which  would  have  gladdened  the 
eye  of  Ruskin.    The  catalogue,  alas,  was  never  completed. 

He  was  a  fastidious  letter-writer,  and  wrote  charming 
letters  to  children,  with  a  running  commentary  of  thumb-nail 
sketches.  His  business  and  public  correspondence  was  terse, 
clear,  direct,  and,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  the  spoken  or 
written  utterances  of  American  men  in  public  life,  epigram- 
matic. Observing  the  graceful  custom  of  answering  personal 
letters  in  his  own  very  original  and  distinguished  hand- 
writing, he  indulged,  now  and  then,  in  a  playful,  whimsical 
letter  to  a  friend,  such  as  the  following  to  Sir  William  Peterson, 
in  1905: 

I  have  only  now  had  an  opportunity  to  read  that  exceedingly 
interesting  paper  of  Professor  Cox's  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send 
me  the  other  day.  If  I  may  speak  of  such  a  trivial  thing  in  the  face  of  such 
a  stupendous  conception  as  the  theory  of  Arrhenius,  I  may  say  that  the 
views  I  expressed  to  you  concerning  the  Aurora  Borealis  do  not  conflict 
with  this  theory :  they  have  much  the  same  relation  to  it  as  a  flying  feather 
to  the  laws  of  gravitation. 

Professor  Cox's  paper,  because,  perhaps,  of  its  dealing  with  luminous 
matter,  has  had  a  powerfully  illuminating  effect  upon  my  mind.     It  has 
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made  me  think  that  many  ideas  which  we,  in  our  ignorance,  regard  as 
absurd  or  visionary,  are  really  well  founded:  for  instance,  the  common 
saying  in  the  West  of  a  conspicuously  successful  man,  "  he  has  got  the 
world  by  the  tail,"  I  have  always  regarded  as  preposterous;  but  now  that 
I  have  learned  that  the  world  has  a  tail,  if  not  two  tails,  I  must  regard 
this  saying  more  seriously.  And  now  that  I  know  that  the  world  has  a 
tail,  I  am  giving  anxious  thought  to  the  general  belief  that  Rockefeller 
has  got  hold  of  it.  I  earnestly  hope  that  we  may  not  be  disappointed  in 
the  second  tail  and  that  it  may  be  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  world,  where 
he  may  not  be  able  to  see  it  or  get  hold  of  it  without  letting  go  of  the 
other.  In  that  case  other  people  may  have  a  chance — ^you  or  I,  perhaps. 
But  we  should  keep  dark  about  this  and  stop  any  more  papers  from  Cox 
on  the  subject.  Carnegie  might  hear  of  it  and  grab  it,  or  the  Emperor 
William — if  indeed  the  Japs  have  not  already  got  it.  Startling  thought! 
It  must  be  over  on  their  side  somewhere.  And  it  may  be  the  steering  tail, 
and — ^but  I  must  switch  off  from  this  line  of  thought,  for  it  is  carrying 
me  into  a  maelstrom. 

For  the  credit  and  enduring  fame  of  Arrhenius,  I  hope  there  may  be 
a  second  tail.  The  saying  I  have  quoted  dates  back  to  a  time  when 
Arrhenius  was  not;  and,  clearly,  somebody  out  West  knew  of  one  tail 
before  he  did.  You  will  at  once  appreciate  the  weight  of  such  evidence  in 
determining  questions  of  priority.  Arrhenius  is  entitled  to  a  good  deal 
of  credit,  and  it  will  be  too  bad  if  he  can't  have  at  least  one  tail. 

I  am  thinking  how  suggestive  is  scientific  research.  I  shall  now  light 
another  long  cigar  and  think  again. 

Sir  William  Van  Home  was  a  big  man  in  every  way. 
He  was  tall  and  massively  built,  and  in  early  life  became  some- 
what corpulent.  His  head  was  of  noble  proportions,  his  eye 
clear  and  penetrating,  and  his  features  refined  and  mobile. 
He  had  large  appetites.  He  bore  a  thousand  horse-power 
boiler  within  him,  and  it  needed  an  adequate  supply  of  fuel. 
He  was  a  connoisseur  in  the  good  things  of  the  table,  and  an 
inveterate  smoker.  Laughingly,  he  once  exclaimed  to  an 
envious  onlooker — a  dyspeptic  multimillionaire,  '^I  eat  as 
much  as  I  can,  I  drink  as  much  as  I  can,  I  smoke  as_much  as 
I  can,  and  I  don't  care  for  anything !''  As  all  this  implied, 
his  constitution  was  magnificent,  and  his  vitality  almost 
excessive.  To  cold  he  seemed  impervious;  and  little  sleep 
was  required  to  restore  his  vigour.  His  strength  was  as  the 
strength  of  ten  men.     Until  within  a  very  few  years  of  his 
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death,  he  had  never  had  the  shghtest  sickness.  Two  years 
ago  he  said,  ^^When  I  think  of  all  the  things  I  could  do,  I 
should  like  to  live  for  five  hundred  years  !^'  Having  on 
several  occasions  given  proof  of  physical  courage,  he  bore  the 
pain  of  a  serious  surgical  operation  with  great  fortitude,  and 
his  last  conscious  hours  were  marked  by  the  same  courageous 
optimism  which  had  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  the  struggles 
of  life. 

Detesting  ostentation  of  every  kind,  he  thought  in 
terms  of  bigness  and  liked  big  things:  big  houses — ^^fat  and 
bulgy  like  myself'' — big  roofs,  doors,  windows,  and  big  spaces. 
But  the  big  things  had  to  be  of  the  very  best  of  their  kind. 
When  the  late  Mr.  Bruce  Price,  of  New  York,  submitted  his 
design,  in  the  chateau  style,  for  the  Place  Viger  Hotel  in 
Montreal,  it  showed  a  tower  and  pinnacle  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance.  Sir  William  took  his  pencil,  and  with  a  few  bold 
strokes  substituted  one  larger  and  more  imposing  mass. 
When  he  started  a  farm  in  Manitoba,  nothing  less  than  a 
tract  of  4,000  acres  would  content  him,  and  his  herd  of 
shorthorns  must,  as  it  did,  take  the  blue  ribbon  for  the  best 
exhibit  at  the  great  cattle  shows  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and 
Winnipeg.  He  imported  from  Holland,  for  the  farm  attached 
to  his  summer  residence  at  St.  Andrews,  a  special  herd  of 
Dutch  Belted  cattle,  which  was  celebrated  in  Eastern  Canada. 

Money  he  loved  for  its  own  sake,  but  above  all  he  prized 
it  for  the  treasures  it  would  buy.  '^Just  fancy,''  he  sighed, 
after  learning  that  he  might  have  made  an  additional  profit 
of  $500,000  on  the  sale  of  a  manufacturing  business  in  which 
he  had  a  large  share,  ^^with  five  hundred  thousand  I  could 
have  bought  five  Rembrandts !" 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  likes  and  dislikes  and  not  un- 
sparing of  vigorous  language,  but  he  was  peculiarly  reticent 
in  condemnation  or  criticism.  Opprobrium  seldom  fell  from 
his  lips — silence  and  occasionally  a  short  sarcastic  utterance 
sufficed  unless  some  treachery  had  been  uncovered.  Thoroughly 
human  himself,  he  understood  human  nature  and,  therefore, 
human  frailty.     Of  divorce,  however,  for  any  cause  whatso- 
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ever,  he  was  intolerant.  Though  proud  of  his  sturdy  Dutch 
ancestry,  he  was  extremely  democratic  and  simple  in  his 
manners,  yet  carried  himself  with  the  native  dignity  of  a 
courteous,  high-bred  gentleman.  His  hospitality  was  lavish 
and  constant,  and  during  the  last  twenty  years  few  men 
of  distinction  either  in  public  life  or  in  art  or  letters  passed 
through  Montreal  without  sitting  at  his  table.  His  studio 
in  his  Montreal  house,  where  he  transacted  business  as  well 
as  painted,  was  always  open  to  his  friends.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary to  be  an  artist  or  to  be  a  person  of  importance  to  be  sure 
of  a  hearty  welcome  to  his  genial  and  kindly  companionship; 
to  be  interesting  or  even  to  be  interested  was  ever  enough. 
But,  outside  of  his  family,  to  which  he  was  devotedly  attached, 
his  sympathies  were  impersonal — with  things,  ideas,  efforts, 
and  not  with  individuals.  This  is  not  to  deny  his  innumerable 
acts  of  kindness,  or  the  gifts  which  he  made,  and  preferred  to 
make  anonymously,  to  the  cause  of  education  and  to  institu- 
tions for  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering.  Nor  is  it  to  forget 
the  words  of  encouragement  he  was  ever  quick  to  give  to 
the  young  or  struggling  artist,  or  the  helpful  interest  he  was 
ever  ready  to  show  in  a  young  man^s  hobby.  For  children, 
too,  he  kept  a  warm  corner  in  his  heart,  and  it  was  high  tide 
in  the  calendar  when  he  could  gather  fifty  or  twice  fifty  boys 
and  girls  from  the  street,  and  take  them  under  his  wing  to 
the  circus. 

Like  all  men  who  have  traversed  the  road  to  success  and 
power,  and  like  most  of  those  who  have  taken  other  turnings, 
he  had  gathered  some  of  the  little  flowers  of  vanity  by  the 
wayside;  but  he  was  singularly,  free  from  every  form  of  the 
vice  of  sentimentality,  and  despised  it  in  any  one  else.  He 
judged  men  and  things  for  what  they  were,  and  was  influenced 
by  no  other  consideration.  He  would  not  have  faltered  for 
a  moment  in  giving  the  greatest  treasure  in  his  collections  for 
one  of  more  intrinsic  value — though  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  tried  to  retain  the  one  and  acquire  the  other.  ^'Why,'' 
he  demanded  of  a  young  friend  who  had  brought  the  first 
edition  of  an  eighteenth  century  classic  to  show  him,  ''did 
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you  buy  such  a  rotten  edition  ?"  The  visitor  explained  that 
he  was  weak  enough  to  take  pleasure  in  reading  from  editions 
contemporary  with  the  author.  Sir  William  was  almost 
unkind,  and  said  the  book  was  heavy,  dirty,  and  badly 
edited.  ^^Give  me  a  book  for  use!  If  the  margins  are  too 
wide,  cut  them  down;  if  the  covers  are  too  clumsy,  tear  them 
off.  If  you  buy  a  book  as  a  work  of  art,  put  it  in  your  cabinet, 
and  order  a  modern  edition  for  reading.'' 

The  remoteness  of  his  sympathy  and  his  freedom  from 
sentimentality  served  to  emphasize  the  independence  and 
sincerity  of  his  opinions,  but  he  was,  for  all  that,  an  adept 
in  the  art  of  bluffing  and  a  master  of  humbug.  Nevertheless, 
he  could  take  as  well  as  give,  and  his  amiability  was  imperturb- 
able; hence  he  showed  no  sign  of  mortification  if  he  were 
caught.  In  his  early  days  in  Montreal,  he  used  to  astonish 
his  friends  by  his  after-dinner  feats  of  thought-reading. 
^'A  fellow  of  infinite  jest,"  he  played  practical  jokes,  which 
were  invariably  conceived  without  malice  and  in  a  genuine 
spirit  of  fun.  They  were  frequently  worked  out  over  consider- 
able periods  of  time,  and,  pressing  telegraphy  into  his  service, 
the  wires  would  sometimes  be  kept  presumably  busy  with 
messages  that  turned  out  to  be  bogus.  In  the  denouements, 
the  unsuspecting  victims  were  not  so  much  stunned  with 
surprise  as  bewildered  by  the  admirable  ingenuity  and  care- 
ful elaboration  of  the  plot. 

He  took  a  curious  delight  in  impressing  the  beholder  by 
a  display  of  exceptional  powers.  After  a  long  wait  in  a 
New  York  telegraph  office,  he  at  length  heard  the  expected 
communication  come  on  the  key.  Seizing  a  form,  he  speedily 
wrote  out  his  reply.  ^'Here's  your  cable.  Sir  William,"  said 
the  clerk  at  the  wicket.  ^^Yes,  and  here  is  the  answer," 
said  Sir  William,  receiving  the  London  message  with  one  hand, 
and  tendering  his  own  script  with  the  other.  The  cumulative 
effect  of  such  impressions  enabled  him,  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  to  create,  in  the  minds  of  men 
working  on  the  line,  the  belief  that  he  was  endowed  with 
superhuman  attributes,  that  he  was,  indeed,  omniscient.    ^^I 
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believe  Mr.  Van  Home  knows,  or  will  know,  that  I  am  here 
now,  lying  on  this  grass,  talking  to  you,  and  watching  you 
paint  that  picture,^'  declared  a  young  station  agent  at  Yale, 
who,  having  taken  a  few  minutes  off  duty,  was  watching  Mr. 
Brymner,  the  well-known  artist,  at  work  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eraser.  When  Sir  William  was  asked  for  an  explanation, 
he  told  the  following  among  several  stories  illustrative  of  the 
methods  he  employed. 

^'One  evening  I  was  travelling,  in  my  private  car,  along 
what  wag  in  those  days  a  rough  part  of  the  road,  north  of 
Lake  Superior.  When  the  train  stopped  at  a  small  station 
to  take  water,  I  got  off,  to  take  a  turn  on  the  platform  and 
stretch  my  legs.  Going  into  the  waiting-room,  my  attention 
was  attracted  by  the  sounds  of  a  conversation  the  telegraph 
operator,  in  the  office  behind  the  wicket,  was  having  on  the 
ticker  with  another  operator,  away  up  the  line.  I  listened, 
and  heard  that  ^the  boys'  on  a  train  which  had  just  left  for 
the  East,  were  having  a  great  time.  They  had  taken  the 
cushions  from  the  first-class  carriage,  had  made  themselves 
comfortable  in  the  baggage-car,  and  were  playing  poker.  I 
did  not  say  anything  then,  but  when  I  got  further  down  the 
line,  I  telegraphed  back  to  a  station  where  the  train  with 
Hhe  boys'  was  due  to  arrive,  a  peremptory  message,  that  the 
cushions  were  to  be  returned  to  the  first-class  carriage,  and 
that  employees  were  not  allowed  to  play  poker  in  the  com- 
pany's time.  From  that  day  to  this,  those  men  don't  know 
how  I  found  out  what  they  were  doing." 

He  loved  games,  and  played  them  with  more  than  an 
ordinary  amount  of  skill,  and  with  a  boyish  zest  which  was 
never  quenched.  Despite  his  corpulency,  he  handled  a  billiard 
cue  with  agility.  Unexpectedly  lacking  in  dash  and  brilliancy, 
his  chess  was  characterized  by  safety  and  care.  He  could 
hold  his  own  with  all-comers  at  draw-poker,  and  he  was  a 
master  of  piquet.  Into  all  his  play,  even  the  quiet  family 
game  of  bridge,  he  threw  all  his  extraordinary  power  of 
concentration,  in  the  effort  to  conquer  his  opponents.  En- 
countering a  superior  player,  he  delighted  to  wear  him  down 
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to  defeat  by  making  the  battle  a  test  of  physical  endurance. 
^^  Tired  ?"  he  once  replied,  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning, 
''Tired !  I  have  only  been  tired  twice  in  my  life !"  An  hour 
or  so  later,  he  exclaimed  triumphantly,  ''I  knew  I  should 
beat  you  if  you  would  only  play  long  enough!" 

He  was  a  great  traveller,  never  resting  or  sleeping  so 
well  as  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  hum  of  the  wheels  and 
the  swaying  of  the  bogie-trucks  over  the  track.  He  boasted 
that  he  held  the  world's  record  for  distance,  and  he  may  well 
have  done  so  since  he  estimated  that  he  had  ''completed 
four  round-trips  to  the  moon  and  was  well  started  on  the 
fifth."  He  had  done  everything,  been  everywhere,  and  met 
everybody. 

"A  quiet  evening  with  Van  Home"  was  something  to  be 
cherished  in  the  memory  if  only  for  the  stories  he  told.  These 
were  not  of  the  kind  customarily  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
but  were  narratives  of  incidents  in  which  he  had  himself 
shared  or  of  which  he  had  been  an  interested  observer;  and 
the  store  appeared  to  be  inexhaustible.  He  told  them  with  a 
wealth  of  pertinent  detail  and  a  quiet  drollery  which  was  all 
his  own.  They  were  complete  and  perfect  of  their  kind,  and 
he  was  often  besought  to  put  them  on  paper.  He  promised 
himseK  that  he  would,  but  he  put  off  doing  it,  and  Time  beat 
him.  A  more  grievous  loss  than  the  unwritten  volumes  of 
his  tales  is  the  story  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
as  he  alone  could  have  told  it,  for  to  him  it  was  as  great  a 
romance  as  any  voyage  of  discovery  upon  uncharted  seas. 
This  al^o  he  promised,  but  he  was  always  too  busy  to  attack 
such  a  heavy  task.    Or  was  he  too  wise  ? 

An  admirable  raconteur,  patient  and  lucid  in  exposition, 
and  unerring  in  his  approach  to  the  heart  of  a  problem,  Sir 
William  Van  Home  was  surprisingly  deficient  as  a  speech- 
maker.  Not  even  when  presiding  over  a  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders of  his  own  company  did  he  make  an  advantageous 
appearance.  No  effort  of  his  strong  will,  and  he  made  many, 
enabled  him  to  conquer  the  diffidence  resulting  from  an 
excess  of  self-consciousness  and  an  instinctive  hypercriticism 
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of  the  forms  of  address.  This  defect  undoubtedly  made  him 
shrink  from  fiUing  that  place  in  the  public  life  of  Canada  and 
Montreal  for  which  his  other  pre-eminent  qualities  so  well 
fitted  him.  He  knew  the  constitutions  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  as  well  as  a  lawyer,  and  the  governmental  institu- 
tions of  many  other  countries  hardly  less  well.  Among 
Canadian  statesmen  he  admired  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Sir 
John  Thompson,  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier;  for  the  last  he 
had  a  genuine  affection.  While  his  career  both  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  could  not  fail  to  familiarize  him  with  all 
the  phases  of  the  battle  continually  waged  between  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats,  Grits  and  Tories,  his  political  con- 
ceptions were  idealistic,  and  he  regarded  with  scorn  the  mere 
politicians  of  every  stripe  who  set  place  and  power  above 
material  development  and  moral  and  intellectual  progress. 
Hence,  although  he  had  clear  opinions,  and  expressed  them 
forcibly  on  all  matters  affecting  the  development  of  Canada, 
he,  with  rare  exceptions,  took  no  part  in  politics. 

In  1891,  he  strongly  opposed  the  advocacy  by  the  Liberal 
party  of  unrestricted  reciprocity  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  Disclaiming,  in  a  forceful  letter  to  Mr. 
Drummond,  the  chairman  of  the  Conservative  party  in 
Montreal,  all  connexion  with  politics,  and  asserting  that  his 
whole  interest  was  in  the  welfare  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  and  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  Canada, 
he  argued  that,  trade  conditions  being  bad  in  both  countries 
and  worse  in  the  United  States  than  in  Canada,  the  adoption 
of  unrestricted  reciprocity  would  be  highly  detrimental. 
^'You  cannot,''  he  wrote,  ^^make  one  good  egg  out  of  two 
bad  ones."  But  it  is  with  the  opposition  to  a  later  reciprocity 
proposal  that  his  name  is  more  memorably  associated. 

In  1911,  the  Laurier  government  proposed  to  enact  a 
measure  of  reciprocity  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  which  had  tentatively  been  arranged  by  members  of 
that  government  with  the  cabinet  of  President  Taft.  The 
proposal,  coming  to  him,  as  it  did  to  most  Canadians,  with 
all  the  elements  of  a  surprise,  filled  Sir  William  Van  Home 
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with  dismay.  As  a  capitalist  and  the  captain  of  several 
important  industrial  enterprises,  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
be  alarmed,  but,  to  do  him  the  barest  justice,  protection  of 
his  private  interests  was  the  least  element  in  his  concern. 
He  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  in  the  proposed  agreement  ^Hhe 
splendid  work  of  a  generation  traded  away — our  industrial 
position  sold — for  a  few  wormy  plums. '^  '^  Our  trade,''  he  said, 
^^is  $97  per  capita;  that  of  the  United  States,  $33.  In  other 
words,  the  water  in  our  millpond  stands  at  97,  theirs  at  33, 
and  they  want  us  to  take  down  the  dam."  He  saw  in  dire 
peril  his  own  splendid  achievements  and  those  of  his  lifelong 
associates  in  the  building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
with  its  numerous  spurs  and  far-flung  branches,  and  in  the 
development  of  the  whole  country  tributary  to  it.  The  cur- 
rents of  trade  would  no  longer  flow  from  east  to  west  and 
from  west  to  east,  but  from  north  to  south  and  from 
south  to  north.  ^' Shall  we  be  permitted  to  recede  from 
reciprocity,"  he  asked,  ^'when  Mr.  Hill  has  extended  his 
seven  or  eight  lines  of  railway  into  the  Canadian  North  West — 
lines  which  have  for  some  years  been  resting  their  noses  on 
the  boundary  line,  waiting  for  reciprocity  or  something  of 
the  kind  to  warrant  them  in  crossing — and  when  other 
American  channels  of  trade  have  been  established,  affecting 
our  territory,  and  when  the  American  millers  have  tasted 
our  wheat,  and  the  American  manufacturers  have  got  hold 
of  our  markets  ?"  Loyal  to  the  core  to  his  adopted  country, 
and  absolutely  convinced  of  the  ruinous  consequences  which 
would  flow  from  the  ratification  of  the  reciprocity  pact,  he 
took  off  his  coat,  and  threw  himself  into  the  fray.  Overcoming 
his  great  reluctance  to  speak  in  public,  he  addressed  large 
meetings  at  Montreal  and  St.  John.  He  was,  alas,  compelled 
to  read  his  speeches,  but  his  closely  reasoned  arguments, 
replete  with  terse  epigrammatic  phrases,  and  vital  with 
power  and  conviction,  were  carried  by  the  press  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  contributed  more  than  the  utter- 
ances of  any  one  man,  except  some  unguarded  remarks  of 
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Mr.  Taft  himself  and  one  or  two  other  American  statesmen, 
to  the  defeat  of  the  measure. 

In  1903,  he  was  offered  and  declined  the  chairmanship 
of  the  railway  commission.  When  the  great  German  war 
crashed  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the  world,  he  hastened  to 
offer  his  services  in  any  capacity  to  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  spring  of  1915  he  was  asked  to  take  the 
chairmanship  of  a  commission  to  study  and  report  on  the 
future  development  of  Canada.  This  office,  for  which  he 
had  unequalled  qualifications,  he  accepted;  but  failing  health 
unhappily  prevented  him  from  taking  up  the  work. 

On  the  eleventh  of  last  September  his  unjaded  spirit 
reached  the  terminal  of  its  arduous  journey;  and  we  ^' shall 
not  look  upon  his  like  again.''  His  was  a  vivid,  a  unique 
personality.  By  the  measure  of  his  achievements,  he  was  a 
great  railway  man,  a  great  man  of  affairs.  By  his  knowledge 
of  life,  the  wide  extent  of  his  information,  the  variety  of  his 
interests,  the  catholicity  of  his  taste,  and  the  versatility  of 
his  intellectual  powers,  he  was  one  of  the  most  cultivated 
men  of  his  time.  By  the  magnitude  of  his  services  in  the 
development  of  the  Dominion,  and  particularly  in  the  creation 
of  its  transportation  facilities  over  land  and  over  seas,  he 
earned  the  grateful  remembrance  of  the  Canadian  people. 


W.  Vaughan 


MY  DOG  AND  I 

My  dog  and  I,  the  hills  we  know 
Where  the  first  faint  wild  roses  blow; 

We  know  the  shadowy  paths  and  cool 
That  wind  across  the  woodland  dim, 
And  where  the  water-beetles  swim 

Upon  the  surface  of  the  pool. 

My  dog  and  I,  our  feet  brush  through, 
Full  oft,  the  fragrant  morning  dew. 

Or,  when  the  summer  sun  is  high. 
We  linger  where  the  river  flows 
Chattering  and  chuckling  as  it  goes — 

Two  happy  tramps,  my  dog  and  I. 

Or,  when  the  winter  snows  lie  deep, 
Into  some  fire-lit  nook  we  creep 
And,  while  the  north  wind  howls  outside. 
See  castles  in  the  dancing  blaze. 
Or,  dozing,  dream  of  summer  days, 
And  woodland  stretches,  wild  and  wide. 

My  dog  and  I  are  friends  till  death 
And  when  the  chill,  dark  angel's  breath 

Shall  call  him  from  me,  still  I  know. 
Somewhere,  within  the  shadowy  land 
Waiting  his  master  he  will  stand 

Until  my  summons  comes  to  go. 

And  in  that  life  so  strange  and  new 
Well  tramp  the  fields  of  heaven  through, 

Loiter  the  crystal  river  by; 
Together  walk  the  hills  of  God 
As  when  the  hills  of  eartii  we  trod — 

For  ever  friends,  my  dog  and  I. 

NoRAH  M.  Holland. 


COUNT  APPONYI   AND  THE  WAI^ 

^  I  ^HE  Sunday  edition  of  the  New  York  Times  contained 
in  April,  1915,  two  contributions  to  the  Uterature  of 
the  war  by  Count  Albert  Apponyi.  The  first  of  these  con- 
tributions consisted  of  a  philippic  against  England  and  a 
plea  for  the  ^^ freedom  of  the  sea'';  the  second  suggested  that 
the  peace  of  the  world  could  be  secured  by  an  alliance  between 
Germany  and  Italy.  Count  Apponyi,  in  addition  to  his 
eminence  as  a  political  leader  in  Hungary,  has  long  enjoyed  a 
great  reputation  as  an  advocate  of  the  utilization  of  the 
Hague  Tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes. 
He  was  himself  a  member  of  that  august  body,  and  he  had 
for  many  years,  both  by  voice  and  pen,  contributed  much 
towards  international  amity.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
seemed  strange  that  he  should,  in  a  neutral  journal,  seek  to 
create  a  prejudice  against  Great  Britain,  whose  statesmen, 
as  he  must  have  well  known,  had  done  their  utmost  to  prevent 
the  outbreak  of  the  present  war.  Since  I  had  the  honour  of  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  Count  Apponyi,  I  felt  that  I  ought 
to  remonstrate  with  him  for  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  an 
unwarranted  attack  upon  Great  Britain.  The  following 
correspondence  ensued: 

28th  April,  1915. 
My  dear  Count  Appon3d: 

I  was  much  distressed  recently  to  find  in  an  American 
newspaper  an  article  by  you.  denouncing  Great  Britain  for 
having  taken  part  in  the  war.  The  fact  that  this  denuncia- 
tion came  from  one  whom  I  respect  so  much,  and  whom  every 
one  has  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  a  strong  advocate  of 
international  amity,  is  to  me  indicative  of  the  chaos  into  which 
European  politics  have  been  plunged.  I  can  only  hope  that 
in  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  you  have  not  been  able  to 
find  time  to  read  the  diplomatic  documents  which  contain 
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the  main  immediate  data  and  that  it  has  not  been  possible 
therefore  to  relate  the  course  of  events  with  your  previous 
great  knowledge  of  the  subject.  That  Great  Britain  found 
herself  in  hostility  to  Austria-Hungary  was  due  not  to  any 
act  of  Great  Britain  but  solely  to  the  entangling  alliance  of 
the  Dual  Monarchy  and  Germany.  This  aUiance  practically 
subjected  the  foreign  policy  of  Austria  to  the  control  of 
Germany  and  compelled  her  to  follow  the  latter  country  in 
the  suicidal  campaign  into  which  she  has  plunged.  Had 
Prussian  ambitions  for  world  domination  been  out  of  the 
question,  there  could  not  have  been  any  general  war.  The 
Austrian  and  Russian  documents  as  well  as  the  English  prove 
conclusively  that  a  modus  vivendi  could  have  been  found 
between  Austria  and  Russia  had  not  Germany  intervened  to 
prevent  it.  That  Germany  has  been  long  preparing  for  a 
general  European  conflict  cannot  now  be  doubted.  She  was 
prepared  as  no  other  power  was  prepared.  This  has  been 
fully  proved  by  the  energetic  and  deliberately  barbarous 
manner  in  which  she  has  conducted  the  campaign.  The  war, 
in  fact,  is  demonstrably  due  to  the  provocation  of  Germany 
alone. 

1  have  just  seen  a  further  contribution  of  yours  in  which 
you  state  that  the  only  way  to  secure  a  lasting  peace  is  to 
secure  a  German-Italian  Alliance  and  the  '^  freedom  of  the 
sea.^'  May  I  ask  in  what  manner  could  peace  be  obtained  or 
maintained  by  an  alliance  of  that  kind  ?  The  Triple  Alliance 
fell  to  pieces  because  it  did  not  possess  the  elements  of  stabil- 
ity. When  the  strain  came  Germany  disregarded  every  inter- 
national obligation,  and  Italy  repudiated  her  alliance.  Italy 
has  justified  herself  by  referring  to  the  terms  of  her  agree- 
ment with  Germany  and  Austria:  Germany  has  yet  to  justify 
herself.  No  power  can  henceforward  enter  into  any  treaty 
with  a  power  which  has  deliberately  and  ostentatiously  torn  her 
treaties  into  fragments.  So  long  as  such  a  power  is  possessed 
of  a  formidable  armament,  other  powers  must  maintain 
adequate  defences,  otherwise  the  peace  would  be  a  peace 
without  hberty,  i.e.,  the  peace  of  death.  In  other  words, 
German  armament  and  peace  are  mutually  exclusive. 
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It  has  become  evident,  then,  that  the  only  method  by 
which  peace  can  be  secured  and  maintained  is  the  complete 
disarmament  of  Germany.  This  is  the  task  to  which  the 
AlUes  have  set  themselves.  That  it  is  a  most  formidable  one, 
they  must  well  know:  that  it  is  within  their  power  to  perform 
they  firmly  believe.  The  barbarity  with  which  from  the 
beginning  Germany  has  carried  on  the  war  affords  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  depriving  her  people  of  continued  power  of 
mischief,  and  adds  additional  moral  strength  to  the  arms  of 
the  AUies.  If  the  German  people  desire  peace,  they  have 
simply  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  repudiate  the  Government 
and  the  General  Staff  whose  administration  has  covered  the 
German  name  with  infamy.  Until  they  do  so  there  can  be  no 
peace.  The  military  system  initiated  in  Europe  by  Prussia 
must  be  crushed  either  now  or  at  some  future  time.  To 
crush  it  now  is  worth  enormous  sacrifices.  It  is  a  source  of 
the  deepest  regret  to  the  many  friends  of  the  Dual  Monarchy 
throughout  the  British  Empire  that  the  despotic  power  of 
Prussia  should  have  been  great  enough  to  drag  not  only  the 
North  German  States  but  the  Dual  Monarchy  as  well  into 
the  disaster  which  has  overtaken  them.  They  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  acquitted  of  guilty  subservience  to  the  will  of  a  power 
whose  influence  in  Europe  has  always  been  evil. 

With  regard  to  the  ^'freedom  of  the  sea,'^  the  sea  was 
free  until  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  since  the  destruction  and 
internment  of  German  cruisers  and  pirates  it  has  been  free, 
the  war  notwithstanding,  excepting  for  the  inconvenience 
caused  by  the  abortive  submarine  campaign  of  Germany. 

In  international  affairs,  I  need  not  point  out  that  a 
view  of  the  future  is  at  once  indispensable  and  difficult.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  see  farther  than  ^Hhe  man  in  the  street;^' 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  defeat  of  Germany  is  not  now 
a  matter  of  doubt.  The  moral  collapse  of  the  German  military 
system  has  already  occurred,  and  the  material  collapse  of  it 
seems  to  be  imminent.  Her  losses  are  known  to  have  been 
enormous — in  men  and  material — ^her  resources  in  ammunition 
and  food  are  seriously  limited  through  her  economic  isolation, 
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and  ere  long  the  pressure  caused  by  the  increasing  armies  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  Russia  must  push  her  to  the  wall.  Then 
the  heavy  toll  she  will  have  to  pay — in  territory  and  in 
tribute,  and  not  less  in  men  through  emigration  immediately 
after  the  war  is  over — ^must  cripple  her  for  a  generation  or 
two  at  least.  There  is,  further,  the  probable  re-casting  of  the 
central  European  system  involving  probably  an  increase  of 
Austrian  territory  at  the  expense  of  Germany  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  Prussia  to  a  state  of  insignificant  influence.  If  these 
things  are  humiliating  to  Germany,  she  will  only  have  herself 
to  blame.  She  has  shown  herself  unworthy  of  playing  the  role 
of  a  great  military  power  and  she  must  not  be  allowed  to 
make  another  attempt  in  our  time. 

The  savage  methods  employed  by  Germany — the  use  of 
asphyxiating  gases,  the  murder  of  non-combatants,  the  tor- 
ture and  murder  of  prisoners  of  war,  the  rape  of  Belgium, 
Champagne,  and  Poland,  the  innumerable  atrocities  of  which 
the  General  Staff  has  been  convicted  beyond  peradventure — 
these  things  render  any  but  a  thoroughly  humiliating  peace 
quite  impossible.  The  only  way  to  prevent  the  world  from 
sinking  into  mediaeval  barbarism  is  to  stamp  out  the  Prussian 
type  of  militarism,  and  if  necessary  to  deal  summarily  with 
its  principal  agents.  The  consequences  of  brutality  must  be 
brought  home  to  the  German  people  by  the  most  effective 
possible  means.  Every  new  outrage  conamitted  by  the  German 
Government  and  every  utterance  of  the  academic  and  other 
apologists  for  Germany  can  only  result  in  strengthening  the 
determination  of  the  people  of  the  British  Empire,  as  of  those 
of  the  aUied  countries,  to  bring  punishment  to  those  who 
have  been  guilty  of  so  much  bloodshed  and  so  much  misery. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Count, 

With  assurances  of  my  deepest  respect. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

(Signed)  James  Mavor. 
Post  Scriptum. 

Since  the  enclosed  letter  was  written  the  Lusitania  has 
been  torpedoed,  with  2,000  non-combatants,  mostly  neutrals, 
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on  board.  This  of  course  can  make  no  change  so  far  as  the 
pohcy  of  Great  Britain  is  concerned.  It  can  only  strengthen 
the  determination  which  previously  existed  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  (I  am  not  speaking  of  the  Government)  to  achieve 
at  whatever  cost  the  complete  disarmament  of  Germany.  Peace 
on  any  other  terms  is  altogether  impossible.  Germany  has 
forfeited  the  right  to  be  permitted  to  have  arms  in  her  hands. 
The  whole  civilized  world  will  demand  that  the  German 
Government  and  Mihtary  Authorities  should  be  held  person- 
ally to  a  strict  accountability.  The  only  possible  method  by 
which  the  Germans  can  retain  their  nationality  or  recover 
the  respect  of  the  world  is  to  repudiate  and  overthrow  a 
Government  which  has  shown  itself  to  be  a  mere  band  of 
assassins. 

Eberhard,  Hungary, 

June  9,  1915. 
Dear  Mr.  Mavor: 

Your  letter  dated  April  28th  did  not  reach  me  before 
the  6th  of  this  month  and  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  answer  it. 
The  strong  language  which  you  are  using  against  the  faithful 
allies  of  my  country  and — excuse  my  saymg  so — ^the  atmos- 
phere of  angry  feeling  and  of  blind  prejudice  in  wiiich  you 
appear  to  live  makes  discussion  of  any  sort  next  to  impos- 
sible. It  is  therefore  with  no  hope  of  convincing  you,  but 
simply  in  vindication  of  my  own  judgment  that  I  venture 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  broad  facts  of  the  present  world 
conflict,  those  facts  on  which  unbiassed  judgment  must  rest. 

Before  stating  them,  let  me  assure  you  that  I  know  all 
the  documentary  evidence,  diplomatic  and  non-diplomatic, 
contained  in  the  different  coloured  books,  published  by  the 
belligerents,  and  I  know  a  good  deal  of  evidence  which  has 
not  been  as  yet  published.  Besides  this  I  know  that  in  com- 
mon lawsuits  as  well  as  in  international  discussions  so-called 
^*  documentary  evidence^'  may  be  arranged  by  clever  attorneys 
so  as  to  prove  whatever  is  wanted.  That  is  why  I  am  con- 
stantly insisting  on  the  broad  facts,  which  no  amount  of 
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sophistry  can  deprive  of  their  convincing  force,  once  they  are 
known  and  appreciated  in  good  faith. 

The  facts  underlying  the  present  conflict  are  these: 

1.  Russia  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy  and  at  the  conquest  of  Constantinople 
and  the  Straits  between  the  Black  and  Mediterranean  Seas. 
The  destruction  of  the  dual  monarchy  and  the  disintegration 
of  Hungary's  territory  is  part  of  her  ruling  ambition  to 
bring  under  her  dominion  the  whole  Slav  and  orthodox  world. 
In  pursuance  of  this  programme  of  conquest,  now  openly  pro- 
claimed, she  started  conspiracies  through  the  medium  of  her 
tool,  Servia,  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  monarchy  and 
through  her  own  agents  in  its  north-east.  These  things  are 
going  on  with  peculiar  acrimony  since  the  accession  of  the 
Karageorgewich  dynasty  to  the  Servian  throne;  they  became 
absolutely  intolerable  lately.  The  assassination  of  the  late 
archduke  Franz  Ferdinand,  perpetrated  with  the  moral  com- 
plicity of  official  Servia,  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  murderous 
attempts  originating  from  the  same  source  within  two  years, 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  No  power,  great  or  small,  can 
tolerate  an  organized  conspiracy  against  its  safety  in  its 
neighborhood.  We  had  to  ask  for  redress,  and,  in  doing  so, 
we  solemnly  pledged  our  word  that  Servia's  independence 
and  territory  should  remain  untouched,  provided  guarantees 
were  given  for  our  own  peace  and  security.  None  the  less  did 
Russia  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Servian  conspiracies  and 
systematic  assassinations,  because  it  is  part  of  her  policy. 
So  Austria-Hungary  became  entangled  in  a  conflict  with 
Russia.  In  its  origin  the  present  war  is  a  Russian  war  of 
conquest;  Austria-Hungary  had  to  fight  for  her  existence  against 
Russian  aggression. 

2.  Germany,  true  to  the  treaty  of  alliance,  which  binds 
her  to  Austria-Hungary,  stood  by  us  with  all  her  might  and 
strength.  She  did  so,  after  having  exhausted  every  means  of 
mediation  and  of  pacification  in  our  conflict  with  Russia. 
The  Czar's  order  of  general  mobilization  (which  by  the  bye 
was  already  long  ago  completed  when  the  order  appeared) 
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was  given  while  negotiations  were  still  pending.  Germany 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  outbreak  of  the  war; 
she  did  her  best  to  prevent  it.  But  when  it  became  manifest 
that  Russia  was  resolved  to  fight,  she  fulfilled  her  duties 
towards  the  allied  power  with  a  magnanimity  of  good  faith 
which  will  never  be  forgotten.  As  she  stood  by  us  in  the  hour 
of  need,  so  we  shall  stand  by  her,  whatever  should  be  in 
store  for  us. 

3.  Germany  being  thus  entangled  in  a  conflict  with 
Russia,  the  hour  seems  propitious  for  France  to  have  her 
revenge  on  her  and  for  England  to  satisfy  the  envious  feelings 
she  entertained  against  the  magnificent  economic  evolution 
of  Germany.  No  heaps  of  documents  can  alter  the  fact  that 
both  these  powers  are  lending  their  assistance  to  the  Russian 
scheme  of  conquest,  which  means:  to  the  extension  of  the 
area  of  barbarism,  darkness  and  despotism,  under  no  sort  of 
provocation,  animated  merely  by  the  aforementioned  feelings 
of  revenge  and  of  envy. 

4.  Lately  they  succeeded  in  winning  over  to  their  side 
our  former  ^^Ally" — the  kingdom  of  Italy,  whose  accession 
to  the  war  against  Austria-Hungary  is  the  most  infamous 
act  of  treachery  known  to  history.  My  vocabulary  falls 
short  of  terms  with  which  duly  to  characterize  the  policy  of 
Italy.  I  feel  perfectly  convinced  that  our  older  enemies, 
while  making  use  of  her  and  making  even  a  show  of  wel- 
coming her  to  their  camp,  do  despise  her  quite  as  much  as 
we  do.  Let  us  waste  no  more  words  on  that  disgraced 
country. 

So  much  for  the  facts  concerning  the  origin  of  the  present 
war.  Again  I  defy  the  whole  world  to  state  one  single  fact  in 
which  Germany  can  be  made  to  appear  as  threatening  the 
safety,  the  prosperity,  the  peaceful  evolution  of  any  country 
small  or  great.  Except  by  her  own  prosperity,  she  offered 
provocation  to  no  one;  her  power  was  one  of  the  guarantees 
of  peace  that  Europe  enjoyed.  Her  military  effort — the  much 
abused  German  militarism — was  a  measure  of  necessity 
against  this  spirit  of  aggressiveness  which  constantly  threat- 
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ened  her  safety  from  the  west  and  from  the  east.  The 
invasion  of  Belgium  was  not  part  of  her  poHcy,  but  a  measure 
of  strategy,  unwillingly  taken,  after  England  had  declined  to 
pledge  herself  to  neutrality  if  Belgium  were  spared. 

Now  as  to  the  facts  of  the  war. 

I  don't  waste  one  word  on  the  charges  of  cruelty  against 
prisoners  of  war,  against  civilians,  women  and  children,  etc., 
proffered  by  the  entente-press  against  Germany.  I  can  only 
regret  that  a  man  situated  on  your  intellectual  height  should 
be  deluded  into  believing  such  stuff.  But  you  object  to  the 
war  waged  by  German  submarines  against  English  trade, 
with  results  that  often  seem  too  hard  and  even  cruel.  You 
forget  that  England  wages  war  against  our  women  and 
children  by  declaring  foodstuffs  contraband  of  war  and  by 
trying  thereby  to  starve  the  peaceful  population  of  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary;  and  you  forget,  further  on,  that  Germany 
declared  her  readiness  to  stop  the  campaign  of  her  sub- 
marines against  peaceful  trade  in  the  hour  in  which  England 
would  give  up  her  starvation-campaign;  you  forget,  what  is 
more,  that  the  United  States  made  a  proposal  to  take  the 
imports  of  foodstuffs  into  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 
under  her  control,  so  as  to  prevent  their  being  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  armies,  that  this  proposal  was  directly  accepted 
by  Germany  and  flatly  declined  by  England.  Taking  all  this 
into  consideration,  the  strong  measures  taken  by  Germany 
against  the  English  trade  appear  to  me  in  the  light  of  just 
reprisals  against  a  poUcy  which,  if  successful  (which,  thank 
God,  is  out  of  the  question),  would  imply  the  wholesale  murder 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  poor  women  and  children.  And 
as  to  the  Lusitania:  I  certainly  deplore  the  death  of  those 
poor  ill-advised  travellers  who  would  take  no  warning  and  of 
the  crew  which  probably  did  not  know  what  the  ship  was 
about.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  must  insist  on  the  fact  that 
the  Lusitania  was  a  warship,  armed  with  guns  like  a  regular 
cruiser  and  that  her  cargo  consisted  mainly  of  ammunition, 
articles  of  armament  and  explosives,  meant  to  kill  German 
soldiers.    Germany  had  a  clear  right  to  defend  herself  against 
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these  dangers  by  every  means  in  her  power.  The  responsibility 
for  the  lamentable  casualties  rests  on  those  who  took  pas- 
sengers on  board  of  a  ship  like  this  one  and  on  those  who 
suffered  her  to  leave  a  ^'neutral'^  port  wdth  such  a  cargo. 

Some  parts  of  your  letter  seem  to  imply  a  belief  that  we 
are  in  a  desperate  situation.  What  a  mistake !  At  present 
you  probably  know  that  the  Russian  army  is  driven  out  of  the 
greater  part  of  Galicia.  Till  this  reaches  you  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  not  only  whole  Galicia  will  be  retaken,  but  that 
the  military  strength  of  the  northern  giant  will  be  broken. 
For  ten  months  had  the  joint  forces  of  Austria-Hungary  and 
half  of  those  of  Germany  to  fight  against  overwhelming  odds, 
generally  in  a  proportion  of  1-4.  We  were  pushed  back  to 
the  Carpathian  range,  but  there  the  Russians  exhausted 
themselves  in  fruitless  attempts  to  break  through  our  lines. 
And  now  we  broke  through  theirs  and  there  seems  to  be  an 
end  to  it  within  measurable  time.  It  is  a  victory  of  superior 
culture  and  moral  force  against  mere  numbers.  And  what  will 
happen  if  one  half  of  the  armies  of  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  fighting  now  against  Russia  can  be  spared  for  the 
campaign  against  our  western  foes  and  Servia  ? 

Firmly  convinced  of  fighting  in  a  just  war  of  self-defence 
and  on  behaff  of  the  highest  gifts  of  mankind,  of  liberty,  en- 
lightenment and  permanent  peace  (all  of  which  no  ally  of 
Russia  can  claim  for  herself)  we.  feel  absolutely  confident  of 
ultimate  victory,  should  even  new  foes  arise  against  us. 


I  wrote  all  this,  as  already  stated,  not  with  a  hope  of 
convincing  you,  but  in  order  to  give  you  a  specimen  of  the 
thoughts  and  of  the  feelings  of  all  Hungarians.  Some  day  the 
war  will  be  ended.  Germany  will  neither  be  crushed  nor  dis- 
armed, not  even  in  the  highly  improbable  case  of  her  defeat. 
And  England  will  outlive  an  unsuccessful  campaign,  and  so 
will  France  and  Russia.  We  must,  on  neither  side,  indulge 
in  dreams  of  the  annihilation  of  those  who  at  present  are  our 
enemies.    The  great  nations  will  survive  the  conflict  and  they 


./ 
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will  have  to  get  on  somehow  with  each  other  and  to  do  their 
best  to  avoid  a  renewal  of  the  present  horrors.  I  am  heart 
and  soul  with  my  country  in  her  present  struggle;  I  wish  and 
I  hope  her  to  come  out  victorious  of  the  trial,  but  I  do  not 
cherish  and  propagate  feelings  of  permanent  hatred  and  that 
is  what  all  those  who  have  a  claim  (and  therefore  a  duty)  to 
moral  leadership  should  carefully  abstain  from.  Perhaps  these 
my  last  words  fall  on  fertile  soil  with  you  and  your  friends. 
So  be  it. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

Albert  Apponyi. 

12th  October,  1915. 
My  dear  Count  Apponyi: 

I  must  apologize  for  delay  in  answering  your  letter  of 
June  9th.  This  delay  is,  however,  not  altogether  my  fault. 
I  received  your  letter  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler  only  at  the  end  of  August  and  during  Sep- 
tember I  was  from  home  and  preoccupied. 

Your  letter  interested  me  extremely  and  I  have  to  thank 
you  most  heartily  for  the  kindness  which  prompted  you  to 
enter  into  so  great  and  luminous  detail  upon  your  views  of 
the  causes  of  the  war  in  which  our  respective  countries  are 
engaged. 

I  entirely  agree  with  you  in  respect  to  two  points  in 
your  letter,  namely,  that  the  causes  of  the  war  must  be 
sought  below  the  surface  and  that  when  the  war  is  over  the 
nations  must  live  together  somehow. 

On  your  first  point  regarding  the  causes  of  the  war,  I 
cannot  agree  with  you  in  attributing  the  outbreak  of  war  to 
any  of  the  three  causes  you  mention,  namely,  the  aggression 
of  Russia,  the  vindictiveness  of  France,  and  the  envy  of 
England. 

(a)  Notwithstanding  every  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Central  Powers  to  vindicate  themselves  by  blaming  others,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware  no  scrap  of  evidence  has  been  produced 
which  would  prove  or  even  suggest  that  the  aggression  of 
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Russia  in  general,  or  any  aggressive  act  in  particular  had 
anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  outbreak  of  war.  If  any 
such  evidence  exists  I  should  be  glad  to  be  made  aware  of  it. 
During  recent  years  what  is  known  as  Pan-slavism  had  dis- 
tinctly declined,  the  non-slavic  elements  within  the  Russian 
Empire  having  become  more  influential.  The  only  Slavic 
peril  which  either  Germany  or  Austria  could  fear  was  the 
peril  to  their  own  autocratic  systems  which  might  result  from 
the  weakening  of  the  autocratic  power  in  Russia.  So  long  as 
Russian  autocracy  was  powerful  we  heard  nothing  of  the 
Slavic  peril;  it  is  only  as  Russia  becomes  freer  that  the  Slav 
comes  to  be  regarded  as  a  menace  to  the  Central  Empires. 
A  free  Russia  must  imply  a  free  Germany  and  a  free  Austria; 
and  this  could  by  no  means  be  tolerated  by  the  military 
autocracies  of  these  countries. 

(b)  As  for  France,  no  one  who  knows  France  of  the  past 
twenty  years  can  have  failed  to  observe  the  gradual  decHne 
of  the  spirit  of  revenge.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  to  have 
almost  totally  disappeared  during  the  past  few  years.  France 
had  clearly  set  herself  two  tasks: — one  to  render  her  frontier 
from  Luxembourg  to  Switzerland  secure  against  an  attack  by 
Germany;  and  the  other  to  reconquer  for  herself  the  intel- 
lectual leadership  of  Europe  which  she  had  enjoyed  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  lost  in  the  nineteenth.  Her  develop- 
ment otherwise  had  brought  her  a  colonial  empire  with  which 
she  was  fully  occupied  to  the  exclusion  of  adventures  in 
Europe. 

(c)  As  for  England,  the  English  people  have  no  doubt 
many  faults;  but  envy  is  not  one  of  them.  The  English  free 
trade  policy  has  had  as  one  of  its  cardinal  doctrines  that  the 
prosperity  of  other  countries  is  highly  advantageous  to  Eng- 
land herself.  Thus  she  could  not  view  the  industrial  expan- 
sion of  Germany  otherwise  than  with  gratification,  because  it 
meant  the  increase  of  her  own  trade.  I  do  not  believe  that 
at  any  time  since  the  erection  of  the  German  Empire  there 
could  be  found  any  statement  by  any  responsible  statesman 
or  representative  person  in  Great  Britain  which  would  justify 
the  charge  that  Great  Britain  has  been  envious  of  Germany. 
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If  you  will  allow  me  I  shall  state  briefly  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  main  cause  and  the  subsidiary  causes  of  the  out- 
break of  war. 

1st.  The  most  important  main  cause  to  my  mind  has 
been  the  rise  of  Prussia.  During  the  past  fifty  years  that 
power,  through  the  exercise  of  military  force  and  in  spite  of 
the  lack  of  political  wisdom,  has  acquired  the  hegemony  of 
Central  Europe.  She  began  by  inducing  the  South  German 
States  to  assist  her  in  an  attack  upon  Denmark.  Then  she 
tinned  upon  these  states  and,  with  characteristic  treachery, 
attacked  them.  Surely  Austria  has  not  forgotten  Sadowa. 
Then  Prussia  deliberately  provoked  a  quarrel  with  France. 
The  consolidation  of  the  leadership  of  the  German  States 
occupied  her  for  twenty  years  and  then  Prussia  seems  to  have 
formulated  those  ambitious  designs  for  the  domination  not 
merely  of  Europe  but  of  the  world  which  have  led  her  to 
plunge  Europe  into  the  present  war.  Honest  Germans  like 
Maximilien  Harden  vehemently  support  the  thesis  that 
Germany  willed  this  war. 

^^Let  us  drop,"  he  says,  for  example,  ^^our  miserable 
attempt  to  excuse  Germany^s  action.  Not  against  our  will, 
or  as  a  nation  taken  by  surprise,  did  we  hurl  ourselves  into 
this  gigantic  venture.  We  willed  it.  We  had  to  will  it.  We 
do  not  stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Europe.  We 
acknowledge  no  such  jurisdiction.  Our  might  shall  create  a 
new  law  in  Europe.  It  is  Germany  that  strikes.  When  she 
has  conquered  new  domains  for  her  genius  then  the  Priest- 
hood of  all  the  Gods  will  praise  the  God  of  War.  Germany 
is  not  making  this  war  to  punish  sinners  or  to  free  oppressed 
people  and  then  to  rust  in  the  consciousness  of  disinterested 
magnanimity.  .  .  .  We  will  remain  in  Belgium  and  the 
Netherlands  to  which  we  will  add  a  narrow  strip  of  the  coast 
as  far  as  Calais.  This  done  we  will  voluntarily  close  the  war 
from  which  we  have  nothing  more  to  gain."* 


*That  is  at  present;  if  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  possession  of  Calais  is  for  a 
purpose,  that  purpose  can  only  be  the  conquest  of  England  and  the  control  of  the 
Atlantic  and  of  America.  In  the  same  connexion  I  may  commend  you  to  the 
perusal  of  **  J'accuse,"  an  anonymous  book  published  in  German  in  Lausanne  re- 
cently.    It  seems  to  me  unansweiable. 
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These  words  bear  the  mark  of  truth.  According  to 
them,  the  war  was  willed  by  Germany  or  rather  by  the 
Prussian  clique  which  presently  controls  the  destinies  of  that 
country. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  most  ardent  advocate  of  Germany 
to  get  over  the  awkward  fact  that  that  country  first  declared 
war  against  Russia  and  that  Austria  followed.  It  is  evident 
that  Germany  feared  that  peace  might  be  preserved  and 
determined  to  commit  both  Austria  and  herself  to  war. 

The  causes  of  friction  may  have  been  very  numerous, 
racial,  religious,  commercial  and  the  like,  but  the  fundamental 
cause  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  Prussian  aggression — 
all  the  other  causes  were  exploited  and  are  being  exploited  in 
that  interest. 

Evidences  abound  to  show  that  for  fully  twenty  years 
Germany  has  been  deliberately  preparing  for  an  aggressive 
campaign.  It  is  now  known  that  shipments  of  munitions  of 
war  and  other  considerable  military  preparations  were  being 
made  by  her  during  the  period  when  she  was  pretending  to  be 
desirous  of  maintaining  peace.  Her  pretences  of  peace  were 
indeed  all  along  the  merest  hypocrisy.  It  is  idle,  in  face  of 
the  known  and  admitted  facts,  for  her  advocates  to  talk  of  a 
war  of  defence.  Germany  was  in  no  peril  of  attack  on  any 
side.  She  was  too  strong.  The  diplomatic  union  of  the  four 
great  powers  with  which  she  is  now  at  war  was  only  con- 
cluded when  defence  against  the  aggressive  action  of  Germany 
became  imperative.  Russia,  France  and  Great  Britain  may 
be  blamed  for  faiUng  to  prepare  themselves  sufficiently  to 
resist  attack  on  the  side  of  Germany,  they  cannot  be  blamed 
for  preparation  for  aggression  on  their  part.  The  fact  is  that 
in  all  these  countries  too  great  reliance  was  placed  upon  the 
character,  good  sense  and  intelligence  of  the  German  people. 
Public  opinion  could  not  be  brought  to  believe  that  the  pro- 
cess of  degeneration  had  advanced  so  far  in  Germany  as  the 
course  of  events  has  proved.  Indeed  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  the  moral  ruin  of  Germany  rather  than  the  war  itself  is 
the  great  disaster  of  this  age. 
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Up  till  the  last  moment,  statesmen  in  all  of  the  allied 
countries  did  their  utmost  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  war; 
while  even-  in  Austria  the  magnitude  of  the  risk  began  to  be 
appreciated.  It  was  the  German  government  alone  which 
made  war  inevitable. 

2nd.  First  among  the  causes  which  contributed  to  the 
situation  exploited  by  Germany  for  her  own  purposes  should 
be  placed  the  infringement  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  committed 
by  Austria  when  she  suddenly  and  in  spite  of  denials  of  her 
intention  up  till  the  very  hour  of  action,  annexed  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina.  This  was  an  act  of  aggression.  Austria  chose 
a  moment  when  Russia  had  not  recovered  from  the  Japanese 
War  and  the  subsequent  internal  disorders.  When  Russia 
made  a  diplomatic  protest,  Germany  quite  gratuitously  dis- 
closed her  participation  and  her  control  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  Austria  by  adopting  a  truculent  attitude.  The  episode  of 
the  ^'shining  armour '^  could  not  be  forgotten,  and  when  again 
Germany  became  truculent,  Russia  could  not  be  expected  to 
submit  to  her  insults.  Second  among  these  causes  must  be 
placed  the  effect  upon  the  German  people  of  the  formidable 
preparations  which,  as  is  now  evident  to  all  the  world,  Ger- 
many had  made  for  an  aggressive  campaign.  These  prepara- 
tions involved  so  large  an  expenditure  of  the  national  income 
upon  military  affairs  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  drain  to 
continue  indefinitely  without  the  risk  of  interior  explosion. 
One  way  of  preventing  this  interior  explosion  was  to  provoke 
a  general  war,  in  which,  if  Prussia  fell,  she  might  hope  to  bring 
down  also  the  civilized  world.  If  Prussia  succeeded  in  this 
war  of  conquest  the  results  would  justify  at  once  the  expendi- 
ture and  the  risk.  While  an  interior  explosion  would  destroy 
the  ascendency  of  Prussia,  an  unsuccessful  war  would  do  no 
more;  but  a  successful  war  would  establish  Prussian  domina- 
tion of  Central  Europe  more  firmly  than  ever,  and  might 
make  it  universal.  The  risk  was  great  but  the  stake  was  huge. 
After  all  it  was  a  gambler^s  chance.  The  hostile  powers  had 
been  lulled  to  slumber  by  German  peace  songs;  they  were 
unprepared  for  war  and  they  were  involved  in  petty  domestic 
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squabbles.  Russia  had  hardly  placated  her  revolutionists. 
France  was  preoccupied  with  the  Caillaux  scandals,  Great 
Britain  had  Ireland  and  a  troublesome  labour  agitation  on 
her  hands. 

The  German  Chancellor  disclosed  the  fact  that  the 
pecuniary  stake  was  an  important  element  in  the  Prussian 
calculations  when  in  speaking  of  raising  loans  he  stated  that 
the  cost  of  the  war  would  have  to  be  paid  by  those  who  had 
made  it.  Those  who  have  made  the  war  are  already  bankrupt; 
but  the  duped  people  of  Germany  and  Austria,  without  doubt, 
in  some  manner  or  another  will  be  compelled  for  generations 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  nations  against  which  war  has  been 
waged  by  their  present  governments. 

While  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  war  would  have  been 
provoked  by  Germany  upon  any  convenient  pretext,  the 
third  subsidiary  cause  of  the  actual  outbreak  was  the  conduct 
of  Austria  upon  the  occasion  of  the  assassination  of  the  Arch- 
duke Franz  Ferdinand.  In  brief,  Austria  chose  to  make 
political  capital  out  of  a  crime. 

In  her  relations  with  the  Serbs  and  Croats  within  her 
borders,  Austria  had  not  exhibited  any  scrupulous  regard  for 
her  obligations,  and  her  intentions  towards  Serbian  independ- 
ence might  weU  have  been  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 
Pushed  by  Germany,  whose  designs  in  the  Near  East  have  only 
gradually  been  disclosed,  Austria  would  have  found  it  im- 
possible, even  had  she  desired  to  do  so,  to  stop  short  with  a 
punitive  expedition  to  Belgrade.  She  would  inevitably  have 
been  utilized  as  a  tool  by  Germany  in  further  aggressions. 

On  your  second  point  contained  in  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  your  letter,  to  the  effect  that  after  the  war  the 
nations  must  somehow  live  together,  I  may  observe  that 
whether  or  not  the  Germans  can  recover  the  position  among 
civilized  peoples  which  they  enjoyed  before  the  war,  depends 
upon  the  extent  to  which  they  are  prepared  to  repudiate  the 
acts  of  their  government.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  social 
ostracism  and  economical  isolation  are  inevitable  until  they 
do  so. 
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In  my  former  letter  I  referred  to  the  methods  adopted  by 
Germany  in  the  conduct  of  the  campaign — to  the  atrocities 
committed  in  Belgium  and  France,  to  the  indiscriminate 
attacks  upon  open  towns,  to  the  deliberate  murder  of  non- 
combatants  by  means  of  submarines,  Zeppelins,  etc.  That 
these  acts  have  been  committed,  is  not  denied  by  the  German 
press  or  by  the  government.  Indeed,  the  people  appear  to 
have  learned  of  them  with  delight.  If  there  has  been  any 
note  of  disapproval,  it  has  been  sedulously  suppressed. 

You  must  by  this  time  have  become  aware  that  the 
statements  in  the  German  press  to  the  effect  that  the 
Lusitania  was  armed,  etc.,  were  false.  This  was  fully 
shown  in  the  despatch  on  the  subject  sent  to  Germany  by 
the  United  States. 

Whatever  you  may  hear  from  Berlin,  you  may  rest 
assured  that  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  deprived  Ger- 
many of  every  shred  of  sympathy  which  any  reputable 
German  or  German-American  in  the  United  States  enter- 
tained for  her. 

To  compare  the  criminal  acts  of  Germany  with  the 
blockade  of  German  ports  by  the  British  fleet  has  in  reality 
no  meaning.  It  is  not  necessary  in  these  days  to  justify 
blockade.  It  has  been  an  established  method  of  warfare 
from  time  immemorial.  The  murder  of  non-combatants  as  a 
deliberate  policy  is,  among  civilized  nations,  quite  new.  The 
inhuman  measures  adopted  by  Prussia  have  no  military  sig- 
nificance; but  they  render  the  decisive  destruction  of  the 
military  power  of  Prussia,  costly  though  the  process  must  be, 
absolutely  indispensable.  Peace  with  a  barbaric  power  can 
only  be  concluded  through  the  destruction  of  the  power  or  the 
deprivation  of  opportunity  of  further  barbaric  acts.  These 
acts  may  be  defended  on  the  ground  of  '^  strategic  necessity '' 
or  by  any  other  sophistry;  but  defences  of  that  kind  are  of  no 
avail  against  power  sufficient  to  punish  the  perpetrators  of 
the  acts.  Moral  sense  cannot  be  taught  by  force;  but  offenders 
against  moral  sense  can  by  means  of  force  be  placed  beyond 
the  power  of  continuing  their  offences. 
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To  those  who  beheve  in  a  moral  government  of  the 
world,  any  result  of  the  war,  other  than  the  eventual  if  long 
delayed  complete  defeat  of  Prussia,  is  inconceivable.  Those 
who  are  engaged  in  compassing  this  defeat  are  inspired  by  the 
idea  that  liberty  and  humanity  are  worth  fighting  for  and 
worth  dying  for;  and  they  are  encouraged  by  the  fact  that 
proportionately  more  formidable  enemies  of  human  liberties 
than  the  Prussian  State  have  disappeared  from  the  family  of 
nations. 

You  remark  that  "the  invasion  of  Belgium  was  not  part 
of  her  (Germany's)  policy  but  a  measure  of  strategy,  un- 
willingly taken,  after  England  had  declined  to  pledge  herself  to 
neutrality  if  Belgium  were  spared,'^  Not  only  at  that  time,  but 
on  several  occasions  during  recent  years,  had  Germany 
attempted  to  inveigle  England  into  an  agreement  to  remain 
neutral  while  Germany  attacked  France  and  Russia.  No 
English  statesman  could  be  deceived  by  so  transparent  a 
trick.  It  was  obvious  that  a  declaration  of  neutrality  on  the 
part  of  England  meant  a  declaration  of  war  by  Germany 
against  France  and  Russia.  If  the  outcome  of  such  a  war 
were  favourable  to  Germany,  the  conclusion  would  leave  that 
country  mistress  of  Europe,  and  England  not  only  isolated 
but  fully  exposed  to  attack  by  Germany.  Moreover,  instead 
of  going  through  Belgium,  had  England  remained  neutral 
and  had  Germany  kept  her  promise,  what  was  to  hinder  her 
from  attacking  France  through  Luxembourg  and  Switzerland? 
Germany  would  simply  have  refrained  from  committing  one 
crime  while  committing  others.  The  neutrality  of  Belgium 
was  not  contingent  upon  the  neutrality  of  England.  The 
powers  whose  signatures  were  placed  to  the  treaty  of  1831 
were  bound  to  respect  that  neutrality  in  any  case.  The  plain 
fact  is  that  the  breach  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  by  Ger- 
many was  deliberately  planned,  and  the  necessary  physical 
preparations  made  by  means  of  railway  connexions  and  con- 
centration of  supplies  at  some  period  earlier  than  1909.  This 
is  absolutely  certain. 
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On  one  important  point  your  information  seems  to  be  at 
variance  with  the  facts  as  known  to  us.  The  Austro-German 
armies  in  the  East  may  have  been  outnumbered  by  the 
Russian,  although  it  is  probable  that  they  were  not,  but 
certainly  the  German  armies  on  the  West  were  not  outnum- 
bered by  their  opponents.  Unprepared  as  the  Allies  were,  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  on  the  outbreak  of  war  they  could 
meet  the  Austro-German  armies  on  nearly  equal  terms,  either 
as  regards  numbers  of  men  or  equipment.  On  all  fronts  the 
numbers  of  available  men  on  the  Teutonic  side  greatly  pre- 
ponderated, while  their  supplies  of  guns  and  ammunition  were 
enormously  in  excess  of  those  of  the  Allies.  Since  the  numeri- 
cally inferior  troops  of  France  and  Great  Britain  were  able 
to  stem  the  advance  of  the  German  armies  upon  Paris  and 
Calais,  we  may  expect,  now  that  the  numbers  and  equipment 
of  the  opposing  forces  are  more  nearly  equal,  that  the  German 
line  in  the  West  will  sooner  or  later  be  smashed  to  pieces  by 
the  Allied  armies. 

The  diversion  of  the  campaign  into  the  Balkans  is,  from 
my  point  of  view,  not  a  disadvantage  for  the  Allies.  The 
longer  the  line  of  the  Central  Powers,  and  the  greater  the 
assistance  they  have  to  render  to  the  dependent  nations  which 
they  have  induced  to  join  them,  namely,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey, 
the  more  certain  and  more  complete  must  be  their  fall.  The 
Allies  can  now  afford  to  lengthen  their  line  and  to  attack  at 
many  points;  the  Central  Powers  have  long  reached  their 
maximum  of  effectiveness.  The  desperate  struggles  which 
they  have  been  making  during  the  past  few  months  prove 
conclusively  that  another  winter's  campaign  could  only  be 
conducted  by  them  under  the  most  extreme  difficulties.  At 
the  conclusion  of  it,  they  must  arrive  at  a  scarcely  endurable 
stage  of  exhaustion. 

During  the  four  months  which  have  elapsed  since  your 
letter  was  written,  the  campaign  has  not  gone  precisely  as 
you  anticipated.  The  Austro-German  armies  have  not  been 
able  to  penetrate  the  Russian  line,  as  you  supposed.  They 
have  only  been  able  to  bend  it  back,  while  in  doing  so  they  are 
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known  to  have  suffered  enormous  losses.  Nor  have  they  been 
able  to  spare  any  considerable  number  of  troops,  not  by  any 
means  nearly  one  half  (as  you  suggest),  or  even  perhaps  one 
tenth,  for  attacks  on  the  West  and  upon  Servia.  Only  within 
the  past  two  weeks,  that  is,  four  months  later  than  you  ex- 
pected, have  any  troops  been  sent  to  the  Danube,  while  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  reinforce  the  Armies  on  the  West. 
It  is  evident  that  the  programme  has  not  been  followed  in 
respect  to  dates.  During  this  period  the  Anglo-French  armies 
have  been  steadily  pounding  the  German  army  of  invasion; 
the  Russian  army  has  recently  been  breaking  up  the  German 
line  in  the  North,  and  thrusting  the  Austro-German  line  back 
in  the  South. 

The  strength  and  activity  of  Germany  are  not  to  be 
denied,  and  unquestionably  many  more  sacrifices  will  have  to 
be  made  by  the  Allies  to  annihilate  the  German  troops  where 
they  stand,  or  to  force  them  everywhere  back  to  their  own 
borders,  in  order  to  deprive  them  of  their  discreditable  con- 
quests. 

It  is  surely  obvious  that  Russia  and  Great  Britain  have 
even  yet  no  more  than  begun  to  mobilize  their  vast  forces, 
and  that  they  are  now  prepared  for  the  continuance  of  the 
war  for  an  indefinite  period.  Germany  and  Austria  are  con- 
fined within  a  huge  cage,  the  walls  of  which  must  sooner  or 
later  close  in  upon  them.  Meanwhile  the  progressive  exhaus- 
tion of  both  these  countries  is  not  unknown  to  us.  I  venture 
to  predict  that  unless  Germany  is  thoroughly  defeated  in  this 
campaign,  among  the  wars  which  may  grow  out  of  the 
present  war  there  must  occur  a  conflict  between  Austria  and 
Germany  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  former 
country  is  to  be  a  vassal  of  the  latter.  At  the  present  time, 
Germany  is  the  Dictator  rather  than  the  Ally  of  Austria. 

Some  day  I  feel  confident  you  will  see  these  things  in 
juster  proportions  than  is  possible  in  the  heat  of  conflict  and 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  seat  of  war. 

I  am,  my  dear  Count,  with  much  respect, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

James  Mavor 
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A  few  observations  upon  a  single  point  in  the  above  cor- 
respondence may  be  here  added. 

The  interpretation  of  the  war,  so  far  as  the  data  avail- 
able at  the  present  time  enable  a  judgement  to  be  formed, 
appears  to  lie  in  the  following  direction.  In  the  path  to  her 
ambitions  towards  world  power,  Germany  found  Russia 
occupying  the  position  of  patron  and  protector  of  the  Slavs 
outside  her  dominions.  These  Slavs  lay  athwart  the  German 
road  to  the  East.  Without  control  of  the  Balkans,  the 
artificial  alliance  between  Germany  and  Turkey  must  rest 
upon  an  insecure  basis;  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to 
neutralize  the  power  of  Russia  as  a  preliminary  to  the  advance 
of  Germany  upon  the  East.  But  Russia  was  daily  growing 
stronger.  The  weakening  of  the  autocracy  meant  the  re- 
invigoration  of  the  Russian  people,  and  the  longer  the  attempt 
to  remove  Russia  from  the  path  of  Germany  was  delayed, 
the  more  arduous  must  become  the  task  of  dealing  with  her. 
It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  provoke  a  conflict  sooner  rather 
than  later.  But  Austria,  though  bound  in  many  of  her 
interests  to  Germany,  was  not  wholly  to  be  depended  upon; 
therefore  the  quarrel  which  must  be  provoked  with  Russia 
must  be  an  Austrian  quarrel,  and  care  must  be  taken  that 
Austria  made  no  defection  at  the  last  moment.  That  Austria 
would  have  withdrawn,  had  her  master  allowed  her,  is  evident 
from  the  diplomatic  papers.  It  is  little  wonder  that  she  should 
desire  to  withdraw.  The  extreme  danger  of  the  situation 
became  manifest  as  it  developed.  In  her  intrigue  with 
Germany  to  force  a  quarrel  upon  Servia,  she  had  found  that 
Russia  had  to  be  reckoned  with  certainly,  France  also  certainly, 
and  with  high  probabiUty  Great  Britain  and  Italy;  while,  in 
addition,  she  had  to  consider  her  own  large  Slavic  elements. 
The  risks  under  these  circumstances  were  tremendous,  because, 
if  the  Central  Empires  were  able  by  any  means  to  defeat  the 
formidable  combination  against  them,  which  their  own 
aggression  had  induced,  the  victory  would  be  to  the  credit  of 
Prussia,  and  the  compensation  of  Prussia  must  be  the  control 
of  the  foreign  pohcy  of  Austria.    Thus  Austria-Hungary,  in 
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seeking  to  gain  advantage  from  the  crime  of  Serajevo  was 
caught  in  the  jaws  of  a  trap.  If  a  successful  campaign  were 
fought,  Austria  lost  her  independence,  and  became,  in  effect, 
a  mere  province  of  the  German  Empire;  if  the  campaign  were 
unsuccessful,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  might  be  dis- 
solved. In  face  of  this  dilemma,  to  come  to  terms  with  Russia 
and  thus,  for  the  time  at  least,  to  preserve  the  status  quo, 
evidently  appeared  to  be  a  measure  of  wisdom;  but  the  late 
repentance  of  Austria  was  brought  to  naught  by  the  sudden 
declaration  of  war  by  Germany  against  Russia. 

The  intrigues  which,  as  is  now  evident,  Germany  had 
been  conducting  with  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  and  perhaps  with 
other  powers  as  well,  enabled  Germany  to  take  the  lead  and, 
if  necessary,  to  force  Austria  into  the  war  whether  she  desired 
to  provoke  a  conflict  with  Russia  or  not. 

Russia  had  both  racial  and  historical  relations  with  the 
Balkan  States.  She  had  been  the  real  author  of  their  in- 
dependence. Neither  Germany  nor  Austria  had  any  histor- 
ical claims  upon  them.  The  interest  of  the  Central  Empires 
in  the  region  was  not  only  comparatively  recent,  but  was 
directed  exclusively  towards  securing  advantages  for  the 
Central  Empires  themselves,  and  most  of  all  for  Germany. 
The  chief  Russian  interest  lay  in  the  preservation  of  the 
autonomy  of  the  Balkan  States  (especially  in  that  of  Bulgaria), 
which  she  had  done  so  much  to  secure.  Therefore,  not 
Russian,  but  German  aggression  is  at  the  root  of  the  matter. 


James  Mavor 
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OEVERAL  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  appoint- 
^  ment  of  Mr.  Bridges  to  the  poet-laureateship.  His  few 
'^official''  utterances  during  this  period  have  been  widely 
published,  and  have  been  read  with  keen  interest  and  expect- 
ancy. Those  who  were  unfamiliar  with  his  work  and  who 
looked  forward  to  something  which  would  stir  the  national 
pulse,  as  did  Kipling's  ^^Recessional,''  have  been  disappointed. 
Those  who  were  already  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  Mr. 
Bridges'  poetry  could  have  no  reason  to  expect,  as  I  pointed 
out  in  a  previous  article,^  that  anything  which  he  might  write 
as  poet-laureate  would  arrest  or  startle;  but  they  allowed 
themselves  to  hope  that  the  appointment  would  stimulate 
him  to  poetic  utterance  of  national  significance.  This  hope 
was  warranted  by  such  poems  as  ^^Regina  Cara,"  composed 
by  Mr.  Bridges  in  1897  to  ^^ England's  Queen  of  many  days;" 
^^Matres  Dolorosae,"  written  in  1902  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
Boer  War;  the  "  Peace  Ode  "  of  the  same  year;  and  the  ^'  Ode  in 
Memory  of  the  Old  Etonians,  whose  lives  were  lost  in  the 
South-African  War."  So  far  even  this  hope  has  met  with 
disappointment,  not  even  the  great  war  itself  having  availed 
to  tip  his  pen  with  fire;  but  it  is  still  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  genuine  feeling  and  high  distinction  of  phrase  which 
marked  these  earlier  poems  will  reappear  in  Mr.  Bridges' 
laureate  utterances. 

Meanwhile  it  is  equally  safe  to  assume,  having  regard  to 
Mr.  Bridges'  advanced  age,  and  the  general  uniformity  of 
quality  in  the  collected  edition  of  his  poetry,^  that  no  future 
poem  will  materially  affect  the  status  of  his  work;  and  it  is 
therefore  not  unreasonable  at  this  time  to  attempt  an  estimate 
of  his  poetical  accomplishment. 

1  "The  Poet-Laureateship."     University  Magazine,  December,  1913. 

2  "  The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Bridges."  Oxford  Press.  1913.  This  edition 
does  not  include  the  eight  dramas;  but  as  these  are  neither  suited  for  the  stage, 
nor  particularly  representative  of  his  quality  as  a  poet,  they  will  not  be  dealt  with 
in  this  article. 
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The  Poetical  Works  consist  of  a  dramatic  poem,  ^^  Pro- 
metheus the  Firegiver;''  ^'Demeter,  a  Masque;'^  a  metrical 
version  of  the  Eros  and  Psyche  of  Apuleius;  a  sequence  of 
sixty-nine  sonnets;  a  series  of  experiments  in  quantitative 
verse;  and  a  large  number  of  lyrics. 

It  is,  indeed,  in  the  short  lyrics  of  this  collection  that  we 
shall  find  the  most  unmistakable  evidences  of  Mr.  Bridges' 
genius;  but  the  longer  poems  deserve  at  least  a  passing  notice. 
Of  these,  ^^  Prometheus  the  Firegiver,'Hhough  displaying  not  a 
few  of  the  defects  of  his  early  work,  is  in  many  respects  the 
most  interesting.  Mr.  Bridges'  experiments  in  classical 
metres,  his  choice  of  classical  themes  for  many  of  his  dramas, 
his  version  of  the  Eros  and  Psyche  of  Apuleius,  and  the  rich- 
ness of  his  poetry  in  classical  allusion,  all  attest  his  life-long 
devotion  to  the  literatures  of  Greece  and  Rome;  and  no  theme 
of  ancient  days  has  so  lured  English  poets  as  the  magnificent 
conception  of  the  Titan  dauntless  before  the  wrath  of  Zeus. 
The  Satan  of  Paradise  Lost,  the  Samson  of  Samson  Agonistes, 
and  the  hero  of  Byron's  Manfred  are  all  evocations  of  Prome- 
theus; and  Shelley  reinterpreted  the  ancient  myth,  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  mystical  creed,  in  the  loveliest  of  modern 
poems.  These  poets  have  either  wholly  reset  the  theme, 
or,  in  Shelley's  phrase,  have  ^^  employed  a  certain  arbitrary 
discretion"  in  their  treatment  of  it;  but  Mr.  Bridges  has 
closely  followed  the  ^Eschylean  model.  ' '  Prometheus  the  Fire- 
giver"  is  the  story  of  the  coming  of  Prometheus  to  Inachus,  the 
lighting  of  Inachus'  altar  with  the  magic  fire,  the  prophecy  of 
the  woes  which  will  ensue  to  lo,  daughter  of  Inachus,  and  to 
Prometheus  himself,  from  the  wrath  of  Zeus.  It  is  set  forth 
with  all  the  choric  paraphernalia  of  the  classical  form,  and 
serves  to  supply  the  missing  first  play  of  the  ^Eschylean 
trilogy,  granting  that  according  to  the  older  theory  such  a  play 
existed.  The  handling  of  the  theme  is  indicative  both  of  the 
merits  and  of  the  defects  of  Mr.  Bridges'  later  works.  In  the 
foreshadowings  of  doom  there  is  nothing  of  the  tragic  greatness 
which  exalts  the  Prometheus  of  ^schylus,  and  the  very  skill 
with  which  Mr.  Bridges  has  caught  the  form  and  manner  of 
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Greek  tragedy  accentuates  by  contrast  the  lack  of  the  dynamic 
quality.  The  Prometheus  of  Mr.  Bridges  is  the  real  ^'fore- 
thinker/'  meditative  philosopher  rather  than  Titan.  The 
words  of  the  ^Eschyleian  Prometheus : 

"  And  I  first  taught  them  what  dreams  needs  must  prove 
True  visions  "  (Plumptre's  Translation) 

furnish  the  key  to  the  Prometheus  of  Mr.  Bridges.  Such  a 
passage  as  the  following  adequately  reflects  the  mood  of  the 
poem,  and  at  the  same  time  anticipates  the  graceful  quality 
of  much  of  Mr.  Bridges'  later  blank  verse: 

**  And  yet  not  all  thou  seest,  with  tranced  eye 

Looking  upon  the  beauty  that  shall  be, 

The  temple-crowned  heights,  the  walled  towns, 

Farms  and  cool  summer  seats,  nor  the  broad  ways 

That  bridge  the  rivers  and  subdue  the  mountains, 

Nor  all  that  travels  on  them,  pomp  or  war 

Or  needful  merchandise,  nor  all  the  sails 

Piloting  over  the  wind-dappled  blue 

Of  the  summer-soothed  ^Egean,  to  thy  mind 

Can  picture  what  shall  be :  these  are  the  face 

And  form  of  beauty,  but  her  heart  and  life 

Shall  they  be  who  shall  see  it,  born  to  shield 

A  happier  birthright  with  intrepid  arms, 

To  tread  down  tyranny  and  fashion  forth 

A  virgin  wisdom  to  subdue  the  world. 

To  build  for  passion  an  eternal  song. 

To  shape  her  dreams  in  marble,  and  so  sweet 

Their  speech,  that  envious  Time  hearkening  shall  stay 

In  fear  to  snatch,  and  hide  his  rugged  hand. 

Now  is  the  birthday  of  thy  conquering  youth, 

O  man,  and  lo !  thy  priest  and  prophet  stand 

Beside  the  altar  and  have  blessed  the  day." 

Mr.  Bridges'  translation  of  Eros  and  Psyche  adheres  much 
more  closely  to  both  the  order  of  events  and  the  spirit  of  the 
original  than  does  the  other  notable  modern  poetical  version — 
that  of  William  Morris — or  indeed  than  does  the  prose  version 
of  Pater.  There  is,  however,  one  change  in  the  story,  (for 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  Mr.  Bridges  is  responsible)  which  adds 
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much  to  the  psychological  consistency  of  the  plot.  In  the 
original  and  in  most  of  the  English  versions,  from  Adlington's 
down,  Psyche,  when  she  discovers  the  identity  of  her  lover  and 
is  deserted  by  him,  develops  a  degree  of  shrewd  malice  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  innocent  guilelessness  of  her  character. 
To  revenge  herself  upon  her  sisters  she  tells  them  that  the  god 
of  love  has  transferred  his  affection  to  them;  and  the  credulous 
pair,  when  they  intrust  themselves  to  Zephyr  in  the  search  for 
Eros,  are  dashed  to  pieces  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff.  In  Mr. 
Bridges'  version,  it  is  the  guileful  god  who  invents  the  trick, 
and  Psyche  is  only  the  innocent  messenger. 

Mr.  Bridges'  version,  which  is  in  a  modification  of  the 
Rhyme  Royal,  managed  with  great  metrical  skill,  is  richer  in 
purely  romantic  quaUties  than  any  other  specimen  of  his  work; 
but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  even  in  this  theme  which  has 
tempted  alike  the  lavish  sensuousness  of  William  Morris  and 
the  romantic  finesse  of  Walter  Pater,  Mr.  Bridges  has  exercised 
that  fine  restraint  which  is  the  characteristic  merit  of  his 
poetry.  This  is  particularly  noteworthy  in  his  description  of 
Psyche's  discovery  of  Eros,  which  the  reader  should  compare 
with  Morris's  description  of  the  same  episode  in  volume  two  of 
the '' Earthly  Paradise." 

Of  Bridges'  sonnet-sequence,  ^^  The  Growth  of  Love,"  criti- 
cism must  in  fairness  be  forbearing,  for  it  was  against  the 
author's  desire  that  it  was  included  in  the  collected  edition  of 
his  poems.  Many  of  these  sonnets  are  lacking  in  the  lucidity 
and  definition  which  ought  above  all  things  to  characterize  this 
most  exigent  of  forms.  Some  are  stiff  and  awkward  in 
phrasing,  and  lines  as  faulty  in  metre  and  inept  in  the  mixture 
of  pronouns,  as  the  following: 

"  How  could  I  quarrel  or  blame  you,  most  dear, 
Who  all  thy  virtues  gavest,  and  kept  back  none,'' 

should  not  have  been  allowed  to  pass  without  revision  into 
the  collected  edition. 

It  would  be  easy  to  cite  similar  instances,  but  it  would  not 
be  fair  to  do  so,  for  the  sequence  has  too  much  of  genuine 
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value  to  warrant  carping.  Moreover,  the  critical  aspects  of 
this  part  of  Mr.  Bridges'  poetry  are  too  intimately  bound  up 
with  the  qualities  of  his  later  and  better  lyrics,  upon  which  his 
fame  will  ultimately  rest,  to  make  us  regret  the  inclusion  of 
the  sonnets  in  the  definitive  edition. 

They  furnish,  indeed,  an  opportunity  to  study  the  'pren- 
tice period  of  Mr.  Bridges'  work,  for  part  of  them  saw  the 
light  as  early  as  1876  and  others  were  added  until  1889.  Life- 
long devotee  of  the  muse  as  he  has  been,  these  sonnets  make 
clear  that  he  was  not  of  those  who  ^  lisped  in  numbers  for  the 
numbers  came."  That  such  mastery  as  he  has  was  won  by 
toil,  he  himself  confesses: 

''  They  that  in  play  can  do  the  thing  they  would, 
Having  an  instinct  throned  in  reason's  place, 
— And  every  perfect  action  hath  the  grace 
Of  indolence  or  thoughtless  hardihood — 
These  are  the  best:  yet  be  there  workmen  good 
Who  lose  in  earnestness  control  of  face, 
Or  reckon  means,  and  rapt  in  effort  base 
Reach  to  their  end  by  steps  well  understood. 

Me  whom  thou  sawest  of  late  strive  with  the  pains 
Of  one  who  spends  his  strength  to  rule  his  nerve, 
— Even  as  a  painter  breathlessly  who  strains 
His  scarcely  moving  hand  lest  it  should  swerve — 
Behold  me,  now  that  I  have  cast  my  chains. 
Master  of  the  art  which  for  thy  sake  I  serve." 

And  not  only  in  the  sonnets  but  also  in  much  of  the  later  work 
there  is  a  perceptible  stiffness,  a  sense  of  effects  achieved 
through  careful  effort  and  well-filed  phrases.  The  sequence, 
indeed,  has  a  certain  effect  of  scholasticism,  as  of  one  who  had 
sat  at  the  feet  of  the  Elizabethan  masters,  and  had  steeped 
himself  in  their  manner,  but  had  sent  his  head  rather  than  his 
heart  to  school.  Hence  one  feels  that  much  of  ^^The  Growth  of 
Love,"  while  quite  free  from  plagiarism,  is  not  so  much  the  best 
as  it  is  an  exceedingly  skilful  imitation  of  the  best.  Here  and 
there,  in  fact,  the  Elizabethan  manner  is  so  marked  in  the 
involution  of  the  thought,  the  shaping  and  reshaping  of  a 
single  idea  and  a  single  word,  that  if  one  chanced  upon  the 
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sonnet  without  external  identification  one  would  be  inclined  to 
place  it  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  rather 
than  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth. 

"  My  lady  pleases  me  and  I  please  her; 
This  know  we  both,  and  I  besides  know  well 
Wherefore  I  love  her,  and  I  love  to  tell 
My  love,  as  all  my  loving  songs  aver. 
But  what  on  her  part  could  the  passion  stir, 
Tho'  'tis  more  difficult  for  love  to  spell. 
Yet  can  I  dare  divine  how  this  befel, 
Nor  will  her  lips  deny  it  if  I  err. 

She  loves  me  first  because  I  love  her,  then 
Loves  me  for  knowing  why  she  should  be  loved. 
And  that  I  love  to  praise  her,  loves  again. 
So  from  her  beauty  both  our  loves  are  moved, 
And  by  her  beauty  are  sustain'd;  nor  when 
The  earth  falls  from  the  sun  is  this  disproved." 

Compare  this,  for  example,  with  Shakespeare's  sonnet.  No.  45. 
It  would,  however,  be  thoroughly  unjust  to  Mr.  Bridges  to 
leave  the  reader  with  the  idea  that  ^^  The  Growth  of  Love  '^  is 
either  a  mere  collection  of  imitations  of  the  Elizabethan 
manner,  or  a  series  of  frigid  experiments  in  sonnet-technique. 
There  are  sonnets  such  as  the  one  beginning 

^'  I  care  not  if  I  live  tho'  life  and  breath 
Have  never  been  to  me  so  dear  and  sweet," 

which  have  a  very  high  degree  of  excellence  and  are  stamped 
with  unmistakable  individuality.  But  the  chief  importance 
of  these  sonnets  consists  in  the  fact  that  they  introduce  us  to 
the  theme  which  has  evoked  throughout  his  career  the  choicest 
qualities  of  his  muse.  Love  has  ever  been  the  burden  of  the 
sonnet-sequence;  but  unlike  his  Elizabethan  masters,  to  whom 
love  meant  the  gratification  of  young  desire,  ere  Time  should 

"  transfix  the  flourish  set  on  youth 
And  delve  the  parallels  in  beauty's  brow," 

Mr.  Bridges  has  set  himself  the  nobler  and  more  gracious  task 
of  hymning  the  larger  content  of  enduring  affection.  The  title 
of  the  sequence — '^The  Growth  of  Love'' — ^might  indeed  be 
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taken  as  the  title  of  much  of  his  later  and  greater  work.  Even 
in  the  sequence  itself  there  is  nothing  of  the  querulous  com- 
plaint which  marks  the  Elizabethan  mood.  Moments  of 
doubt,  of  bitterness,  even,  there  are;  but  it  is  in  such  a  sonnet 
as  the  following  that  one  catches  the  pervading  spirit: 

"  An  idle  June  day  on  the  sunny  Thames, 

Floating  or  rowing  as  our  fancy  led, 

Now  in  the  high  beams  basking  as  we  sped,  ,. 

Now  in  green  shade  gliding  by  mirror^  stems;  1 

By  lock  and  weir  and  isle,  and  many  a  spot 

Of  memoried  pleasure,  glad  with  strength  and  skill, 

Friendship,  good  wine,  and  mirth,  that  serve  not  ill 

The  heavenly  Muse,  tho'  she  requite  them  not:  J 

I  would  have  life — thou  saidst — all  as  this  day,  ' 

Simple  enjoyment  calm  in  its  excess. 

With  not  a  grief  to  cloud,  and  not  a  ray 

Of  passion  overhot  my  peace  to  oppress; 

With  no  ambition  to  reproach  delay. 

Nor  rapture  to  disturb  its  happiness." 

But  Mr.  Bridges  is  no  mere  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day. 
It  is  a  deep  and  abiding  passion  of  which  he  sings  again  and 
again,  both  here  and  in  his  later  work;  and  it  is  in  these  later 
poems  of  abiding  love,  and  perhaps  only  in  these  that  the  poet 
manages  to  throw  off  the  conscious  trammels  of  his  art,  and  to 
write  with  absolute  simplicity  and  directness  and  spontaneity. 

''  Long  are  the  hours  the  sun  is  above. 

But  when  evening  comes  I  go  home  to  my  love.  ;| 

I'm  away  the  daylight  hours  and  more. 

Yet  she  comes  not  down  to  open  the  door.  . 

She  does  not  meet  me  upon  the  stair, — 

She  sits  in  my  chamber  and  waits  for  me  there. 

As  I  enter  the  room  she  does  not  move:  J 

I  always  walk  straight  up  to  my  love; 

And  she  lets  me  take  my  wonted  place 

At  her  side,  and  gaze  in  her  dear,  dear  face. 

There  as  I  sit,  from  her  head  thrown  back 
Her  hair  falls  straight  in  a  shadow  black. 
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Aching  and  hot  as  my  tired  eyes  be, 
She  is  all  that  I  wish  to  see. 

And  in  my  wearied  and  toil-dinned  ear, 
She  says  all  things  that  I  wish  to  hear. 

Dusky  and  duskier  grows  the  room, 
Yet  I  see  her  best  in  the  darker  gloom. 

When  the  winter  eves  are  early  and  cold. 
The  firelight  hours  are  a  dream  of  gold. 

And  so  I  sit  here  night  by  night, 

In  rest  and  enjoyment  of  love's  delight. 

But  a  knock  at  the  door,  a  step  on  the  stair 
Will  startle,  alas,  my  love  from  her  chair. 

If  a  stranger  comes  she  will  not  stay: 
At  the  first  alarm  she  is  off  and  away. 

And  he  wonders,  my  guest,  usurping  her  throne. 
That  I  sit  so  much  by  myself  alone." 

And  in  such  a  poem  as  the  following  is  the  direct  reply  to 
the  carpe  diem  of  the  Elizabethans: 

'*  So  sweet  love  seemed  that  April  morn, 
When  first  we  kissed  beside  the  thorn. 
So  strangely  sweet,  it  was  not  strange 
We  thought  that  love  could  never  change. 

But  I  can  tell — let  truth  be  told — 
That  love  will  change  in  growing  old; 
Though  day  by  day  is  nought  to  see, 
So  delicate  his  motions  be. 

And  in  the  end  'twill  come  to  pass 
Quite  to  forget  what  once  he  was. 
Nor  even  in  fancy  to  recall 
The  pleasure  that  was  all  in  all. 

His  little  spring,  that  sweet  we  found. 
So  deep  in  summer  floods  is  drowned, 
I  wonder,  bathed  in  joy  complete. 
How  love  so  young  could  be  so  sweet." 

There  is  a  peculiar  fitness,  also,  in  the  fact  that  this  poet 
of  mature  love  should  be  likewise  the  poet  of  parental  love. 
The  playful  spirit  which  enabled  Christina  Rossetti  and  Robert 
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Louis  Stevenson  to  enter  so  completely  into  the  heart  of  the 
child  is  denied  to  Mr.  Bridges.  Rather  is  there  a  certain 
austerity  in  him.  But  the  protective  spirit  of  fatherhood,  the 
reverent  love  of  sobered  age  for  the  spotless  innocence  of  youth, 
have  found  ideal  expression  in  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Bridges.  So, 
for  example,  is  the  figure  of  Shakespeare^s  sonnet 

"  When  I  perceive  that  men  as  plants  increase, 
Cheered  and  check' d  even  by  the  self -same  sky; 
Vaunt  in  their  youthful  sap,  at  height  decrease, 
And  wear  their  brave  state  out  of  memory," 

woven,  in  ^^  The  Growth  of  Love,"  into  the  image  of  a  father's 
tenderness : 

"  When  I  see  childhood  on  the  threshold  seize 

The  prize  of  life  from  age  and  likelihood, 

I  mourn  time's  change  that  will  not  be  withstood. 

Thinking  how  Christ  said  Be  like  one  of  these. 

For  in  the  forest  among  many  trees 

Scarce  one  in  all  is  found  that  hath  made  good 

The  virgin  pattern  of  its  slender  wood, 

That  courtesied  in  joy  to  every  breeze; 

But  scath'd,  but  knotted  trunks  that  raise  on  high 

Their  arms  in  stiff  contortion,  strain' d  and  bare; 

Whose  patriarchal  crowns  in  sorrow  sigh. 

So,  little  children,  ye — nay  nay,  ye  ne'er 

From  me  shall  learn  how  sure  the  change  and  nigh. 

When  ye  shall  share  our  strength  and  mourn  to  share." 

The  same  theme  is  developed  in  a  later  poem,  "  Pater  Fiho;  " 
but  it  finds  its  most  perfect  expression  in' a  poem  by  which  Mr. 
Bridges  will  probably  be  remembered  long  after  his  more 
ambitious  works  have  been  forgotten. 

ON  A  DEAD  CHILD 

"  Perfect  little  body,  without  fault  or  stain  on  thee. 

With  promise  of  strength  and  manhood  full  and  fair, 

Though  cold  and  stark  and  bare. 

The  bloom  and  the  charm  of  life  doth  awhile  remain  on  thee. 
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Thy  mother's  treasure  wert  thou; — alas,  no  longer 
To  visit  her  heart  with  wondrous  joy;  to  be 
Thy  father's  pride; — ah,  he 
Must  gather  his  faith  together,  and  his  strength  make  stronger. 

To  me,  as  I  move  thee  now  in  the  last  duty, 

Dost  thou  with  a  turn  or  gesture  anon  respond; 
Startling  my  fancy  fond 
With  a  chance  attitude  of  the  head,  a  freak  of  beauty. 

Thy  hand  clasps,  as  'twas  wont,  my  finger,  and  holds  it : 

But  the  grasp  is  the  clasp  of  Death,  heartbreaking  and  stiff, 
Yet  feels  to  my  hand  as  if 
'Twas  still  thy  will,  thy  pleasure  and  trust  that  enfolds  it. 

So  I  lay  thee  there,  thy  sunken  eyelids  closing, — 

Go  lie  thou  there  in  thy  coffin,  thy  last  little  bed ! — 
Propping  thy  wise,  sad  head. 
Thy  firm,  pale  hands  across  thy  chest  disposing. 

So  quiet !  doth  the  change  content  thee  ? — Death,  whither  hath  he 
taken  thee  ? 
To  a  world,  do  I  think,  that  rights  the  disasters  of  this  ? 
The  vision  of  which  I  miss, 
Who  weep  for  the  body,  and  wish  but  to  warm  thee  and  awaken 

thee? 

Ah !  little  at  best  can  all  our  hopes  avail  us 

To  lift  this  sorrow,  or  cheer  us,  when  in  the  dark. 
Unwilling,  alone  we  enibark. 
And  the  things  we  have  seen  and  have  known  and  have  heard  of, 

fail  us." 

Love  between  man  and  woman  is  for  our  poet  a  thing  of 
the  spirit.  He  looks  into  the  face  of  the  primitive  Eros,  and 
exclaims : 

"  Surely  thy  body  is  thy  mind. 
For  in  thy  face  is  nought  to  find, 
Only  thy  soft  unchristened  smile. 
That  shadows  neither  love  nor  guile 
But  shameless  will  and  power  immense, 
In  secret  sensuous  innocence." 
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Bridges  has  been  called  a  platonist;  and,  indeed,  these 
words  of  Edmund  Spenser's  platonic  hymn  might  well  be 
inscribed  on  the  volume  of  Mr.  Bridges'  poems: 

"  But  they,  which  love  indeede,  looke  otherwise, 
With  pure  regard  and  spotlesse  true  intent. 
Drawing  out  of  the  object  of  their  eyes 
A  more  refyned  forme,  which  they  present 
Unto  their  mind,  voide  of  all  blemishment.'^ 

It  is  not,  however,  the  dehumanized  abstraction  of  the  Phse- 
drus,  but  a  human  warmth  of  mutual  need,  of  intimate  com- 
munion of  mind  and  spirit  which  finds  expression  in  M. 
Bridges'  poetry.  Born  in  earthly  passion,  the  spirit  of  love 
transcends  that  passion,  and  becomes  Wisdom. 

"  Her  eyes  mere  Beauty  call 
And  Wisdom  is  her  name;" 

and  life  itself  is  a  continuous  evolution  toward  the  blending  of 
Beauty,  Truth  and  Love  into  a  perfect  unity. 

"Gird  on  thy  sword,  0  man,  thy  strength  endue, 
In  fair  desire  thine  earth-born  joy  renew. 
Live  thou  thy  life  beneath  the  making  sun 
Till  Beauty,  Truth,  and  Love  in  thee  are  one. 

Thro'  thousand  ages  hath  thy  childhood  run : 
On  timeless  ruin  hath  thy  glory  been : 
From  the  forgotten  night  of  Loves  fordone 
Thou  risest  in  the  dawn  of  hopes  unseen. 

Higher  and  higher  shall  thy  thoughts  aspire, 
Unto  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  pass  away, 
And  earth  renew  the  buds  of  thy  desire 
In  fleeting  blooms  of  everlasting  day. 

Thy  work  with  beauty  crown,  thy  life  with  love; 
Thy  mind  with  truth  uplift  to  God  above : 
For  whom  all  is,  from  whom  was  all  begun, 
In  whom  all  Beauty,  Truth,  and  Love  are  one." 
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There  is  no  room  for  the  scoffer  or  the  cynic,  no  room  for 
genius  without  ideaUsm  in  Mr.  Bridges^  philosophy.  He 
writes  of  Voltaire: 

"  It  follow' d  from  his  mundane  thought  of  art 
That  he  contemn'd  religion;  his  concern 
Was  comfort,  taste,  and  wit;  he  had  no  heart 
For  man's  attempt  to  build  and  beautify 
His  home  in  nature;  so  he  set  all  by 
That  wisdom  had  evolved  with  purpose  kind; 
Stamped  it  as  folly,  or  as  fraud  attacked ; 
Never  discovering  how  his  callow  zest 
Was  impiously  defiling  his  own  nest; 
Whereas  the  least  philosophy  may  find 
The  truths  are  the  ideas;  the  sole  fact 
Is  the  long  story  of  man's  growing  mind." 

Hence  it  is  that  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  are  those,  and 
only  those,  who  have  loved  most. 

"  Let  the  true  Muse  rewrite  her  sullied  page, 
And  purge  her  story  of  the  men  of  hate. 
That  they  go  dirgeless  down  to  Satan's  rage 
With  all  else  foul,  deform'd  or  miscreate. 

She  hath  full  toil  to  keep  the  names  of  love 
Honour' d  on  earth  as  they  are  bright  above." 

There  is  one  other  field  of  poetry  which  Mr.  Bridges  has 
made  peculiarly  his  own.  No  poet  since  Tennyson  has 
described  as  accurately  or  with  as  fine  a  touch  the  beauties  of 
the  English  landscape.  Like  Tennyson  he  brings  to  the 
meadows  the  eye  of  the  botanist  as  well  as  the  soul  of  the  poet. 
The  poem  called  ^^The  Idle  Flowers,'^  an  extraordinary  tour- 
de-force  in  metrical  botanizing,  and  '^  The  Garden  in  Sep- 
tember ''  mark  his  closeness  of  observation.  The  exquisite 
little  verse  on  the  single  poppy  flower  illustrates  the  blending 
of  observation  with  the  subjective  note. 

"  A  poppy  grows  upon  the  shore, 
Bursts  her  twin  cup  in  summer  late : 
Her  leaves  are  glaucous-green  and  hoar, 
Her  petals  yellow,  delicate. 
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Oft  to  her  cousins  turns  her  thought, 
In  wonder  if  they  care  that  she 
Is  fed  with  spray  for  dew,  and  caught 
By  every  gale  that  sweeps  the  sea. 

She  has  no  lovers  like  the  red. 
That  dances  with  the  noble  corn : 
Her  blossoms  on  the  waves  are  shed, 
Where  she  stands  shivering  and  forlorn.'' 

The  still  solitude  of  the  Downs;  the  sea,  to  the  contemplation 
of  whose  varied  moods  he  returns  again  and  again;  the  rich 
variety  of  spring  and  summer  and  autumn — all  these  he 
describes  with  unfailing  sympathy  and  charm;  but  it  is  in 
nature  themes  generally  less  favoured  by  the  poets  that  Mr. 
Bridges  is  at  his  best. 

I  question  whether  in  the  work  of  any  modern  English 
poet  it  would  be  possible  to  find  a  more  perfect  realization  of 
the  charm  of  winter,  ^^not  unkind  because  uncouth.^'  It  is  a 
part  of  his  serene  optimism 

"  To  praise  for  wintry  works  not  understood;" 

and  seldom,  if  ever,  has  the  promise  of  new  life  emerging  from 
the  inertia  of  the  winter  been  more  exquisitely  phrased  than  in 
the  poem  called  ^^The  Last  Week  of  February. '^ 

But  there  is  one  mood  of  nature  which  evidently  makes  a 
greater  appeal  to  Mr.  Bridges  than  any  of  these,  a  mood  of 
which  he  may  well  be  called  the  special  interpreter  among 
modern  poets.  The  aftermath  of  storm,  the  sudden  quiet 
that  comes  after  the  devastation  of  the  wind  has  for  him  a 
peculiar  fascination. 

The  lines  beginning 

''  Who  has  not  walked  upon  the  shore 
And  who  does  not  the  morning  know, 
The  day  the  angry  gale  is  o'er. 
The  hour  the  wind  has  ceased  to  blow:" 

and  ^'  The  north  wind  came  up  yesternight;'^  and  ^'  The  North 
Wind  in  October ''  are  all  instances ;  but  it  is  in  the  follow- 
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ing  poem,  with  its  wonderful  cadences  and  the  exquisite 
serenity  of  its  close  that  this  mood  finds  its  most  perfect 
expression : 

*'  The  storm  is  o'er,  the  land  hushes  to  rest: 

The  tyrannous  wind,  its  strength  fordone, 

Is  fallen  back  in  the  west 

To  couch  with  the  sinking  sun. 

The  last  clouds  fare 

With  fainting  speed,  and  their  thin  streamers  fly 

In  melting  drifts  of  the  sky. 

Already  the  birds  in  the  air 

Appear  again;  the  rooks  return  to  their  haunt. 

And  one  by  one, 

Proclaiming  aloud  their  care. 

Renew  their  peaceful  chant. 

Torn  and  shattered  the  trees  their  branches  again  reset, 

They  trim  afresh  the  fair 

Few  green  and  golden  leaves  withheld  from  the  storm, 

And  awhile  will  be  handsome  yet. 

To-morrow's  sun  shall  caress 

Their  remnant  of  loveliness : 

In  quiet  days  for  a  time 

Sad  Autumn  lingering  warm 

Shall  humour  their  faded  prime. 

But  ah !  the  leaves  of  summer  that  lie  on  the  ground 

What  havoc  !  The  laughing  timbrels  of  June, 

That  curtained  the  birds'  cradles,  and  screened  their  song. 

That  sheltered  the  cooing  doves  at  noon. 

Of  airy  fans  the  delicate  throng, — 

Torn  and  scattered  around: 

Far  out  afield  they  lie. 

In  the  watery  furrows  die, 

In  grassy  pools  of  the  flood  they  sink  and  drown, 

Green-golden,  orange,  vermilion,  golden  and  brown, 

The  high  year's  flaunting  crown 

Shattered  and  trampled  down. 

The  day  is  done :  the  tired  land  looks  for  night : 
She  prays  to  the  night  to  keep 
In  peace  her  nerves  of  delight : 
While  silver  mist  upstealeth  silently. 
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And  the  broad  cloud-driving  moon  in  the  clear  sky 

Lifts  o'er  the  firs  her  shining  shield, 

And  in  her  tranquil  light 

Sleep  falls  on  forest  and  field. 

See !  sleep  hath  fallen :  the  trees  are  asleep : 

The  night  is  come.     The  land  is  wrapt  in  sleep." 

It  would  be  possible  if  time  permitted  to  cite  many  other 
passages  of  unmistakable  poetic  quality,  and  one  hesitates  to 
omit  such  a  poem  as  '^Whither,  0  splendid  ship,  thy  white 
sails  crowding. '^ 

Nor  would  this  review  be  complete  without  at  least  a  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Bridges'  elaborate  experiments  in  quantitative 
verse.  They  are  ingenious  and  interesting  to  the  student  of 
technique,  and,  Mr.  Bridges  believes,  ^^  reveal  a  vast,  unex- 
plored field  of  delicate  and  expressive  rhymes  hitherto  unknown 
in  our  poetry ;''  but  the  diflSculties  of  adapting  EngHsh  syllabic 
length  to  the  rules  of  classical  prosody  are  so  great,  and  the 
rules  of  adaptation  still  so  far  from  being  standardized,  that 
such  efforts  must  be  regarded  by  the  average  reader  as  even 
more  'Meterrenf  than  Mr.  Bridges  himself  admits  them  to  be. 
Admirable  as  these  experiments  are,  they  are  still  no  more  than 
a  bypath,  and  do  not  need  to  be  regarded  in  an  estimate  of 
Mr.  Bridges'  poetical  accomplishment. 

In  making  such  an  estimate,  in  the  light  of  the  specimens 
of  his  poetry  already  quoted,  it  must  be  recognized  that  Mr. 
Bridges  is  a  poet  of  marked  individuality  and  of  great  lyrical 
charm.  That  his  poetry  is  full  of  echoes  is  to  be  expected  in 
one  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the 

"  Worship  of  those  spirits,  whose  deathless  fames 
Have  thrilled  the  stars  of  heaven  to  hear  their  names; 

The  masters  young  that  first  enthralled  me; 
Of  whom,  if  I  should  name,  whom  then  but  thee, 
Sweet  Shelley,  or  the  boy  whose  book  was  found 
Thrust  in  thy  bosom  on  thy  body  drowned." 

Of  these  two,  indeed,  Shelley  and  Keats,  the  influence  per- 
vades his  whole  work — the  former  in  his  management  of  lyrical 
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measures  (notably  in  such  a  poem  as  the  "  Ode  to  Music  ^^), 
and  in  the  subtlety  and  immateriality  of  his  images,  drawn,  as 
Shelley  pointed  out  that  his  were,  rather  from  ''the  operations 
of  the  human  mind'^  than  from  the  impressions  of  the  senses; 
Keats  (as  an  English  critic  has  pointed  out)  in  his  ''quickness 
of  eye  for  all  things  curious  and  delicate  and  beautiful/' 
The  experiments  in  Elizabethan  sonnets  have  already  been 
noted.  Milton  is  echoed — II  Penseroso  in  the  second  Ode  to 
Spring,  Lycidas  in  the  First  Eclogue  of  the  New  Poems;  Blake 
in  the  exquisite  little  poem 

"  My  eyes  for  beauty  pine 
My  soul  for  Goddes  grace;" 

and  in  the  poem  "To  the  Memory  of  G.  M.  H.;''  Wordsworth 
(but  ineptly,  for  Mr.  Bridges  is  quite  lacking  in  the  Words- 
worthian  quality)  in  "The  Winnowers, '^  "The  north  wind  came 
up  yesternight, '^  and  '^A  Villager.''  But  these  echoes  are 
obviously  experiments  in  various  manners.  They  do  not 
detract  from  his  originality. 

Of  his  relation  to  Tennyson  something  more  must  be  said. 
Mr.  Bridges  has  not  infrequently  been  catalogued  with  Alfred 
Noyes  among  the  professed  disciples  of  Tennyson.  It  is  true 
that,  like  Tennyson,  Mr.  Bridges'  ideal  is  one  of  careful  artistry. 
He  is  a  "poet's  poet."  Like  Tennyson  he  is  a  scientific 
observer,  skilled  in  using  the  phenomena  of  nature  in  his  verse; 
like  Tennyson  his  interests  are  insular,  his  appreciation  of 
natural  beauty  restricted  to  English  soil.  Echoes  of  Tennyson 
there  are,  too,  such  as  this  unmistakable  reminiscence  of  Maud: 

"  My  bed  and  pillow  are  cold, 
My  heart  is  faint  with  dread, 
The  air  hath  an  odour  of  mould, 
I  dream  I  lie  with  the  dead: 

I  cannot  move, 

O  come  to  me.  Love, 

Or  else  I  am  dead. 
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The  feet  I  hear  on  the  floor 
Tread  heavily  overhead : 
O  Love,  come  down  to  the  door, 
Come,  Love,  come,  ere  I  be  dead: 

Make  shine  thy  light, 

O  Love,  in  the  night; 

Or  else  I  am  dead." 

But  Mr.  Bridges  has  neither  the  rich  and  often  cloying  ornate- 
ness,  nor  the  facihty,  nor  the  elan  of  Tennyson.  The  muse  of 
Mr.  Bridges  is  an  austere  divinity,  with  more  artistic  restraint 
and  far  less  daring.  If  it  does  not  cloy  with  sheer  excess  of 
beauty,  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  it  generally  fails  to  set 
the  pulses  leaping  with  the  lilting  music  which  his  great  pre- 
decessor had  always  at  his  command.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  to  me  (though  I  confess  to  advancing  the  idea  with  some 
trepidation)  that  there  is  more  individuality  in  Mr.  Bridges' 
work  than  in  Tennyson's.  If  there  is  less  of  the  song,  there  is 
more  of  the  singer.  One  feels,  after  reading  Mr.  Bridges' 
poems,  that  one  knows  the  very  man,  his  temperate  spirit,  his 
dreamy  gentleness,  his  sweet  and  wholesome  philosophy,  his 
large  and  kindly  wisdom,  his  fine  idealism.  To  me  at  least, 
this  is  not  true  of  Tennyson;  and  I  confess  to  a  preference  for 
the  kind  of  poetry  which  has  not  only  a  measure  of  universality 
but  at  least  an  equal  measure  of  self -revelation. 

And  yet — for  in  the  end,  after  all  one's  passing  enthusiasms 
one  must  quahfy — Mr.  Bridges  falls  somehow  just  a  little 
short  of  being  a  great  lyric  poet.  And  this  is  not  because  he 
lacks  Tennyson's  facility,  or  his  richness,  or  his  universality,  or 
Ms  elan;  but  it  is  because  Mr.  Bridges'  lyrics  lack  that  elusive 
quality,  that  haunting,  and  most  often  melancholy  strain, 
which  marks  the  perfect  lyric.  Christina  Rossetti  was  per- 
haps not  a  great  poet;  but  she  wrote  one  or  two  of  the  perfect 
lyrics  of  Enghsh  poetry;  and  I  think  that  I  can  best  illustrate 
what  I  mean  by  quoting,  side  by  side,  one  of  the  choicest  of 
Mr.  Bridges'  verses  and  a  familiar  poem  of  Christina  Rossetti's 
on  the  same  subject. 
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These  are  Mr.  Bridges'  lines: 

''  When  death  to  either  shall  come, — 

I  pray  it  be  first  to  me, — 
Be  happy  as  ever  at  home, 

If  so,  as  I  wish,  it  be. 

Possess  thy  heart,  my  own; 

And  sing  to  the  child  on  thy  knee, 
Or  read  to  thyself  alone 

The  songs  that  I  made  for  thee." 

And  these  are  Christina  Rossetti's : 

"  When  I  am  dead,  my  dearest, 

Sing  no  sad  songs  for  me; 
Plant  thou  no  roses  at  my  head, 

No  shady  cypress  tree; 
Be  the  green  grass  above  me 

With  showers  and  dewdrops  wet: 
And  if  thou  wilt,  remember. 

And  if  thou  wilt,  forget. 

I  shall  not  feel  the  shadows, 

I  shall  not  feel  the  rain; 
I  shall  not  hear  the  nightingale 

Sing  on  as  if  in  pain : 
And  dreaming  through  the  twilight 

That  doth  not  rise  nor  set, 
Haply  I  may  remember 

And  haply  may  forget." 

It  is  this  haunting  music,  this  perfectly  indescribable 
lyric  cry  which  one  somehow  never  quite  catches  in  Mr. 
Bridges'  poetry;  and  since  it  is  upon  his  lyric  poetry  that  his 
fame  must  in  the  last  analysis  depend,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether,  save  in  the  survival  of  one  or  two  poems,  that  fame 
will  greatly  outlast  his  generation. 

Edmund  Kemper  Broadus 


A  CHAPLAIN  AT  THE  FRONT 

"DEFORE  the  war  broke  out  the  chaplain  of  a  Canadian 
miUtia  regiment  held  no  very  arduous  post.  He  was 
chosen  on  no  known  system.  He  would  naturally  be  a  friend 
of  the  commanding  officer,  and  his  denomination  was  a  matter 
of  accident.  His  duties  were  of  a  most  occasional  character. 
Two  or  three  church  parades  in  the  year  covered  his  official  pro- 
gramme. He  might  enter  into  the  social  life  of  the  regiment  as 
much  or  as  little  as  he  pleased.  He  might  go  into  camp  in 
summer,  or  he  might  stay  away.  If  he  mingled  with  the  men 
he  would  find  that  they  would  return  his  confidence,  and  if 
they  had  no  definite  church  connexion,  would  ask  him  to  be 
with  them  when  they  were  in  trouble.  Provided  the  chaplain 
could  preach  an  interesting  sermon  on  the  few  occasions  when 
the  regiment  paraded  to  church,  he  had,  in  the  main,  fulfilled 
his  functions.  In  all  this  the  chaplain  resembled  his  brother 
officers.  There  were  many  regiments  in  Canada  with  a 
splendid  esprit  de  corps,  with  associations  that  found  for  a 
man  his  friendships  and  his  hobby.  The  possibility  of  war 
was  always  before  the  eyes  of  all  ranks,  but  it  is  no  misre- 
presentation of  the  case  to  say  that  the  imminence  of  a  call 
to  arms  and  the  turning  of  the  pleasant  social  side  of  things 
into  the  grim  tragedy  of  war  seemed  remote  enough. 

The  events  of  August,  1914,  were  a  testing  time,  and  it 
was  at  once  seen  that  the  Canadian  militia  as  a  whole  was 
ready  to  bear  the  full  burden  which  men  in  any  way  trained 
to  arms  could  be  asked  to  carry.  Everything  had  to  be 
organized:  the  site  for  a  training  camp  had  to  be  found  and 
the  camp  to  be  created.  Men  had  to  be  enlisted  and  equipped. 
The  Canadian  militia  system  had  been  widely  extended 
during  the  years  before  the  war,  but  the  skeleton  of 
an  organization  had  to  be  clothed  during  the  first  few 
weeks   of   hostilities.       The    chaplain's   service,    like   other 
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departments,  had  to  be  set  upon  a  definite  basis.  It  had 
not  up  to  this  time  been  systematized.  The  chaplains  of  the 
mihtia  units  were  for  the  most  part  pastors  of  large  churches, 
and  the  servants  of  their  congregations. 

The  system  in  Canada,  so  far  as  there  had  been  a  system, 
was  that  each  battalion  should  have  its  chaplain.  .  The 
English  system  is  that  chaplains  are  appointed  to  a  brigade 
or  a  division,  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  various 
communions  represented  among  the  men.  The  Canadian  view, 
as  a  matter  of  practice  if  not  of  theory,  was  that  the  regimental 
spirit  was  more  important  than  the  denominational;  and  in  a 
country  where  there  is  no  established  church,  and  consequently 
where  no  church  is  in  a  position  of  privilege,  the  idea  had 
easily  been  carried  out.  Numerically  in  the  Dominion  the 
Roman  Catholics  come  first;  then  Presbyterians,  Methodists, 
Anglicans,  Baptists.  But  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the 
Methodists  during  the  first  months  of  the  war,  at  all  events, 
enlisted  in  relatively  small  numbers.  The  great  majority  of 
the  soldiers  were  Anglicans  or  Presbyterians.  Whenever  the 
troops  reached  England  they  came  under  the  British  Army 
system,  by  which  the  senior  chaplain  of  a  division  must  be 
an  Anghcan.  Lieut.-Col.  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Steacy,  of  Ottawa, 
was  appointed  senior  chaplain  of  the  First  Division,  and 
proceeded  with  it  to  France.  He  has  now  been  brought  over 
to  London  as  Director  of  Canadian  chaplains.  His  position 
has  been  no  easy  one.  An  Anglican  himself,  he  has  had  to 
mediate  between  the  British  system,  in  which  the  Established 
Church  had  the  main  say,  and  a  Canadian  practice  which 
concerned  itself  little  with  ecclesiasticisms.  He  has  had  to 
deal  with  a  situation  in  which  Canadians,  while  becoming 
British  troops  and  part  of  the  British  Expeditionary  Force, 
have  not  forgotten  that  they  are  Canadians.  He  has  to  hold 
the  balance  between  High  Church  AngHcans  who  disliked  all 
idea  of  co-operation,  and  powerful  chaplains  of  other  churches 
who  were  willing  enough  to  make  concessions  as  a  matter  of 
convenience,  but  quite  determined  that  the  Canadian  ecclesi- 
astical  liberalism  should  prevail  among  the  Canadian  troops. 
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Col.  Steacy  has  exerted  his  influence  to  maintain  the  battalion 
system  of  chaplains,  and  a  practical  compromise  has  been 
arrived  at.  Each  division,  and  the  corps  troops  as  well,  has 
its  senior  chaplain,  whose  duty  it  is  to  supervise  the  work 
of  the  men  under  him  and  keep  an  oversight  on  the  spiritual 
necessities  of  the  whole  situation.  The  chaplain  with  a  bat- 
talion is  the  chaplain  of  that  battalion,  bound  to  do  his  best 
for  every  man  in  the  regiment,  irrespective  of  religious  de- 
nomination; and  the  Sunday  services  are  in  his  charge.  He 
is  expected  to  see  that  the  Roman  Catholics  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  attending  Mass  every  Sunday,  and  to  arrange  so 
that  the  members  of  the  various  Protestant  denominations 
may  have  frequent  opportunities  of  communicating  in  the 
mariner  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  These  communion 
services  may  take  place  at  any  time.  There  is  no  Sunday  at 
the  front.  Fighting  goes  on  then  as  at  any  other  time. 
Fritz  seems  to  use  the  day  for  all  manner  of  extra  endeavours. 
And  supplies  have  to  be  brought  up;  communication  trenches 
extended;  front  line  trenches  repaired;  wire  entanglements 
seen  to,  on  Sunday,  just  as  on  week  days. 

Behind  the  lines  where  troops  are  resting  in  billets  and 
in  training  camps  and  hospitals,  Sunday  is  kept  as  a  day  of 
quiet  and  every  man  has  the  chance  of  attending  worship. 
But  the  troops  in  the  trenches  must  stand  to  their  posts; 
and  many  of  the  billets,  where  the  troops  remain  when  their 
spell  in  the  trenches  is  past,  are  within  the  range  of  shell 
fire.  Few  commanding  officers  would  take  the  responsibility 
of  assembling  their  men  in  one  place  when  they  might  be 
observed  from  an  enemy  aeroplane  and  might  have  a  high 
explosive  shell  sent  in  amongst  them.  Every  chaplain  has  to 
learn  to  be  an  opportunist  and  to  seize  the  chances  as  they 
come;  and  much  of  the  best  work  cannot  be  put  in  any 
schedule  of  the  day.  A  Sunday  service  may  not  be  possible 
near  the  front,  but  a  sing-song  is  easily  started  in  a  tent  or  a 
billet.  A  great  many  small  hymn-books  can  be  stowed  in  a 
regulation  haversack,  and  the  men  of  themselves  almost 
always    choose    the    great    hymns.    And    after    they    have 
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sung  as  much  as  they  wish,  and  pipes  and  cigarettes  are 
Hghted,  the  chaplain  who  cannot  then  get  in  some  pithy 
message  must  be  greatly  lacking  in  resource.  This  system 
of  having  a  chaplain  to  each  battalion  has  the  great  advantage 
that  the  soldiers  get  to  know  personally  the  man  who  speaks 
to  them  of  spiritual  things,  and  they  listen  to  him  not  be- 
cause he  represents  a  certain  church  but  because  they  beheve 
in  him  as  a  man.  They  know  that  he  is  "sl  good  mixer  ;'^ 
they  are  quick  to  notice  that  he  can  hold  his  own  with  their 
officers;  they  see  him  sharing  their  dangers  and  discomforts 
in  the  trenches;  they  have  the  idea  that  he  personally  is  their 
friend;  he  is  an  officer,  but  they  can  get  alongside  of  him,  and 
he  understands  every  move  of  the  game  as  it  affects  them. 
He  may  be  no  great  orator  and  the  religious  pubHc  may  know 
him  not.  But  if  he  be  truly  the  friend  of  his  men  there  is 
nothing  they  will  not  do  for  him,  nor  is  there  any  Kmit  to 
the  extent  to  which  they  will  confide  in  him. 

Chaplains  who  are  attached  to  hospitals  have  to  deal 
with  an  entirely  different  condition  of  things.  It  is  they  who 
really  see  the  suffering  of  war  and  it  is  they  who  need  in  par- 
ticular the  power  of  carrying  comfort.  The  chaplain  in  the 
front  Une  trenches  with  the  men  sees  some  tragic  things,  but 
he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ministry  to  the  wounded.  The 
wounded  are  at  once  sent  back  to  the  battalion  dressing 
station  and  from  there  they  are  evacuated  as  soon  as  possible 
to  the  clearing  hospital.  A  man  wounded  one  afternoon  may 
find  himself  in  London  next  afternoon.  The  nearness  of  the 
front  to  the  centre  of  civilization  is  not  realized  by  many. 
An  aviator  who  came  down  in  the  Canadian  lines  at  Shorn- 
cliffe  glanced  at  his  w^atch  on  alighting  and  merely  observed: 
^^Forty-three  minutes  from  the  firing  line.'' 

Of  hospital  work  and  of  the  similar  experiences  connected 
with  it  the  writer  had  little  experience.  During  the  months  of 
training  there  was  opportunity  enough  to  visit  the  Canadian 
hospital  in  Sir  Arthur  Markham's  beautiful  house  at  Beach- 
borough,  the  Bevan  hospital  in  Sandgate,  and  the  Moore 
hospital  at  ShomcHffe;  but  the  real  work  of  the  battahon 
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chaplain  is  with  his  battalion,  with  sound  healthy  men,  and 
the  problems  that  face  him  are  not  those  of  suffering  but  of 
the  very  exuberance  of  life.  The  writer  was  attached  to  the 
42nd  Battalion  of  the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force.  The 
officers  were  a  remarkably  fine  body  of  men ;  they  had  adopted 
the  policy  of  hand-picking  their  recruits.  After  a  man  had 
passed  the  medical  examinations,  he  had  to  go  before  the  CO. 
and  satisfy  him  as  to  his  previous  record.  It  is  not  possible 
to  gather  together  a  thousand  daring  and  active  spirits  without 
finding  some  one  occasionally  inclined  to  kick  over  the  traces. 
Nor  is  Montreal  remarkable  as  being  a  city  free  from  tempta- 
tions. But  the  officers  had  no  serious  trouble  during  these 
trying  months  of  mobilization,  and  ^^C.O.'s  Office^'  had  less 
and  less  to  do.    We  had  an  extremely  happy  regiment. 

The  battalion  marched  out  of  the  Bleury  Street  Armoury 
about  half  past  five  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  June,  on  its 
way  to  the  docks,  and  that  clear  summer  morning,  with  its 
long  line  of  grey  kilted  men  winding  down  Beaver  Hall  Hill, 
with  its  embarkation  on  the  ill-fated  ^'Hesperian''  and  its 
long  wait  before  the  ship  hauled  out  from  the  wharf,  will 
remain  long  in  the  memories  of  many.  From  the  chaplain's 
point  of  view  the  voyage  was  quite  uneventful.  The  Sunday 
on  board  happened  to  be  the  day  when  the  ^^ Hesperian'' 
rounded  Cape  Race  and  struck  a  northerly  gale.  The  chap- 
lain was  not  in  a  condition  to  conduct  any  religious  service, 
and  the  CO.  to  whom  the  duty  then  fell  had  for  the  time 
being  lost  interest  in  everything.  This  was,  however,  the  only 
Sunday  on  which  weather  conditions  interfered  with  service. 
Following  on  this  bad  beginning  there  were  twenty-two  con- 
secutive fine  Sunday  mornings.  The  chaplain  made  special 
note  of  the  matter,  for  whenever  a  review  was  ordered  all 
were  sure  to  have  to  stand  for  hours  in  rain  with  flapping  kilts 
cleaving  to  their  legs,  while  some  dignitary  tarried  over  his 
coffee  or  reviewed  another  division  some  miles  away.  No 
theological  inference  is  intended,  but  when  the  ^^  Angels  of 
Mons"  have  so  wide  a  currency  any  other  old  yam  may  go. 
From  Plymouth  we  ran  up  through  Devon  and  Hampshire  on 
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a  glorious  summer  day  to  the  outskirts  of  London, — it  was 
quaint  coming  into  the  famiUar  Addison  Road  under  these 
circumstances — and  then  travelled  down  that  great  railroad 
system,  the  L.  S.  E.  &  C.  Railway,  to  Shorncliffe.  The  regi- 
ment arrived  about  sunset  and  tramped  out  in  the  gathering 
dusk  to  tents  pitched  on  St.  Martin's  Plains.  The  transport 
had  not  arrived,  but  blankets  were  served  out  one  apiece,  and 
all  slept  the  sleep  of  tired  men  upon  the  wood  floors  of  the 
tents.  In  the  morning  the  beautiful  situation  of  the  camp 
unfolded  itself.  St.  Martin's  Plain  is  high  ground  behind  the 
railway  line,  about  three  miles  from  Folkestone  and  two  miles 
from  Hythe.  Besides  the  42nd  there  were  the  49th  from 
Edmonton,  and  the  43rd  from  Winnipeg,  two  fine  regiments 
with  which  friendship  speedily  struck  up.  The  lines  lay  close 
beside  the  huts  of  the  12th  Battalion,  and  of  the  Uth  Bat- 
talion to  which  the  McGill  contingents  were  attached.  The 
regiment  had  all  the  air  it  wanted  on  this  high  lying  situation, 
all  the  rain  it  wanted  too,  according  to  carping  Canadians. 
But  the  delight  in  the  location  was  greatly  heightened  when 
in  a  strong  wind  men  cast  their  eyes  across  to  Dibgate  and 
saw  the  tents  there  being  smothered  in  blowing  dust.  Three 
and  a  half  months  were  spent  on  St.  Martin's  Plain  in  hard 
training  work.  To  begin  with,  regular  battalion  drill  and  route 
marching  took  up  much  time,  but  for  the  last  two  months  of 
the  stay,  musketry  training,  machine  gun  work,  scouting  and 
signalling  practice  claimed  most  attention. 

The  chaplain  had  no  special  duties  assigned  to  him  apart 
from  the  Sunday  services,  but  to  any  one  living  with  his  men 
and  keeping  an  open  eye  on  conditions  in  Folkestone,  it  was 
clear  that  the  Sunday  services  were  almost  a  minor  matter. 
There  must  have  been  something  like  45,000  Canadian  troops 
gathered  in  that  neighbourhood,  men  paid  on  a  scale  that 
made  the  English  army  green  with  envy.  Under  any  cir- 
cumstances temptations  would  have  clustered  thickly  enough 
there,  but  the  ruin  of  Belgium  and  especially  the  fall  of 
Antwerp  had  filled  London  and  the  southeast  of  England 
with  the  debris  of  a  fast  city  life.     Something  had  to  be  done 
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to  counteract  the  temptations  to  drunkenness  and  impurity, 
and  the  obvious  method  was  to  make  camp  as  interesting  and 
as  amusing  as  possible.  A  recreation  tent  was  hired,  at  a 
monthly  rent  that  might  have  bought  the  place  outright  in 
pre-war  times.  The  tent  was  fifty  feet  long  by  thirty  feet 
broad  and  was  furnished  witii  tables,  writing  materials,  chairs 
and  a  piano.  Notepaper  and  envelopes  bearing  the  regi- 
mental crest  were  provided  at  cost  price,  two  sheets  of 
paper  and  two  envelopes  for  one  cent.  Some  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  writing  facilities  were  used  can  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  monthly  order  of  stationery 
was  about  12,000  sheets  of  paper  and  10,000  envelopes.  The 
tent  was  looked  after  by  an  N.C.O.,  who  also  acted  as  post- 
man. He  was  responsible  for  the  furnishings  of  the  tent  and 
care  of  the  library.  Kind  friends  in  Montreal  had  sent  over 
two  boxes  of  excellent  general  literature.  An  active  search 
around  the  tents  of  the  officers,  sometimes  in  their  presence, 
but  generally  in  their  absence,  disclosed  many  books  in  cheap 
editions,  and  these  were  commandeered  on  the  principle  of 
seeking  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number.  The  cir- 
culating library  soon  numbered  three  hundred  volumes,  and 
was  very  largely  used.  It  has  been  left  in  storage,  together 
with  all  other  property  that  the  regiment  acquired  while  in 
training,  for  the  benefit  of  the  73rd  Highlanders,  the  third 
battalion  that  the  parent  regiment  is  sending  out. 

During  the  earlier  weeks  of  the  training,  concerts  were  a 
great  feature  of  the  camp  life,  but  the  interest  in  them  gradu- 
ally waned.  The  men  had  sung  all  the  songs  they  knew,  or  at 
least  all  the  songs  that  were  suited  for  so  delicate  an  audience. 
The  regiment  had  left  its  brass  band  in  Montreal,  so  about  a 
score  of  instruments  were  bought  and  a  new  band  tried  to 
establish  itself,  not  as  a  regimental  affair,  but  as  a  voluntary 
organization.  The  voluntariness  of  it  was  the  death  of  it. 
Several  of  the  men  could  play  fairly  well,  others  could  not 
play  at  all.  The  military  training  was  so  strenuous  that  it 
was  difficult  to  get  a  good  attendance  at  practice.  For  a 
time  the  band  had  a  success,  not  because  the  music  was  good, 
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but  because  the  effect  was  amusing.  More  and  more  the 
instruments  were  allowed  to  lie  in  their  box. 

The  canteen  question  was  one  that  caused  great  search- 
ing of  heart.  The  policy  in  Canada  is  to  prohibit  alcoholic 
drinks  on  military  premises,  and  if,  by  so  doing,  the  tempta- 
tion to  drinking  can  be  lessened  there  is  no  doubt  the  policy 
is  good.  If  every  camp  were  a  Valcartier  in  its  isolation 
the  handling  of  men  during  the  training  months  would  be  a 
very  much  simpler  affair.  While  at  Shomcliffe  we  were  sur- 
rounded by  inns  and  bars,  saloons  and  hotels  of  all  sorts. 
Did  the  men  leave  the  camp  by  the  main  road,  they  stepped 
ahnost  on  to  the  threshold  of  a  wayside  inn.  Did  they  make 
for  the  sea  at  Sandgate,  again  they  were  faced  by  a  drinking 
saloon.  It  is  not  possible  to  force  one's  own  temperance 
views  upon  some  hundreds  of  men  who  are  used  to  a  glass  of 
beer,  and  in  all  probability  something  stronger  as  well.  The 
responsible  officers  considered  that  it  was  a  better  thing — 
seeing  that  men  would  drink  in  any  case — that  facilities 
should  be  provided  within  the  camp,  where  drinking  could  be 
carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  authority,  where  the 
quahty  of  the  liquor  supplied  could  be  controlled,  and  where 
there  would  be  none  of  the  additional  temptations  that  the 
ordinary  saloon  presented.  Accordingly  a  wet  canteen  was 
opened  beside  the  regimental  tents.  It  was  thought  that  it 
might  have  been  possible  to  run  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
regimental  fund,  but  this  was  found  to  be  forbidden  by 
military  law.  The  contract  was  let  to  a  firm  of  local  brewers, 
who  supplied  what  was  said  to  be  rather  poor  stuff,  and  who 
turned  in  to  the  regimental  fund  seven  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
takings.  The  hours  of  opening  were  strictly  regulated,  gen- 
erally two  hours  in  the  afternoon  and  two  hours  in  the  even- 
ing. A  regiment  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood  which  tried  to- 
carry  on  with  no  wet  canteen  was  forced  to  resort  to  it  as  the 
lesser  of  two  evils. 

There  was  quite  close  to  our  camp  a  Y.M.C.A.  hut  that 
was  a  great  convenience  for  the  men.  It  was  run  in  the  most 
liberal  spirit  by  a  secretary,  and  several  ladies  who  volunteered 
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their  services.  Here  there  was  a  bar  where  tea  and  coffee, 
soft  drinks,  tobacco,  sweets,  and  many  other  things  were  sold 
at  a  reasonable  price.  But  the  very  success  of  this  tent  made 
our  own  effort  necessary.  The  Y.M.C.A.  tent  was  so  crowded 
every  evening  that  it  was  difficult  then  to  get  in,  and  practically 
impossible  to  write  letters.  The  Anglican  Church  was  rep- 
resented by  the  Lord  Roberts  Club,  another  hut  which  also 
contained  a  small  chapel.  This  was  a  directly  denominational 
work  and  was  a  great  boon  to  the  Anglicans  on  the  Plains. 

The  services  on  Sunday  represented  to  the  world  the  work 
of  the  chaplain,  and  whiJe  they  were  certainly  a  great  oppor- 
tunity it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  did  as  much  for  the 
welfare  of  the  battalion  as  the  more  indirect  influence  of  the 
week.  Dr.  Gordon  of  Winnipeg  had  unfortunately  to  return 
to  Canada  owing  to  the  serious  illness  of  his  brother,  a  doctor 
with  the  Toronto  hospital,  and  his  absence  brought  the 
43rd  to  the  42nd  service.  The  49th  had  a  Scotch  company 
which  also  attended  the  St.  Martin's  Plain  parade.  The 
McGill  unit,  when  they  were  attached  to  the  11th  Battalion, 
found  Montreal  associations  kindly,  and  they  likewise  came. 
The  attendance  varied  with  the  military  situation,  but  from 
2500  to  3400  men  gathered  to  this  service,  according  to  the 
statements  sent  in  to  the  Adjutant.  To  have  made  one's 
self  audible  to  so  many  men  in  the  open  air  would  have  been 
impossible,  had  the  usual  parade  formation  of  the  open  square 
been  maintained.  The  service  began  with  the  men  in  their 
ranks,  but  when  the  address  was  to  be  given  Col.  Canthe 
ordered  the  men  to  break  ranks  and,  crowding  round  the 
drums  as  close  as  possible,  to  sit  down  on  the  ground.  It 
was  then  easy,  by  speaking  down  the  wind,  to  make  everyone 
hear.  This  nine  o'clock  service  on  St.  Martin's  Plain  was  a 
great  sight.  Sunday  after  Sunday  the  weather  was  beautiful. 
It  was  inspiring  to  see  the  men  march  on  to  their  stations, 
each  regiment  headed  by  their  pipers  or  their  band.  It  is 
always  an  easy  thing  to  talk  to  an  audience  of  men,  but  one 
had  to  compete  with  many  other  interests.  The  natural 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  the  whirr  of  an  aeroplane  overhead, 
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the  ^^  Silver  Cloud  ^'  ascending  and  diving  and  wheeling  with 
the  whole  length  of  her  great  envelope  glistening  in  the  sun. 
These  services  never  lacked  interest,  whether  the  interest  was 
due  to  the  intentions  of  the  preacher  or  to  the  distractions 
opposed  to  him.  Three  hymns,  a  scripture  reading,  two 
prayers  and  an  address  were  packed  into  twenty-eight  or 
twenty-nine  minutes,  so  boredom  at  all  events  was  not  pos- 
sible.   The  singing,  led  by  a  good  band,  was  magnificent. 

After  service  the  men  were  free  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
If  they  got  away  into  town  or  took  train  to  Dover,  the 
possibilities  of  difficulty  were  not  remote,  and  if  they  stayed 
around  camp  there  was  nothing  for  them  to  do  except  read 
books  and  write  letters.  So  a  baseball  league  was  formed 
which  played  its  matches  in  the  forenoon,  and  in  the  afternoon 
football  matches  were  generally  arranged  for.  As  with  the 
canteen,  so  with  the  Sunday  sports.  It  was  not  the  ideal 
solution — it  was  the  solution  that  seemed  to  be  best  under  the 
circumstances. 

Our  regiment  crossed  to  France  in  the  beginning  of 
October  and  was  moved  up  to  the  firing  line  within  a  few 
days.  The  chaplain  now  found  himself  faced  with  an  entirely 
new  set  of  conditions.  After  a  spell  in  the  trenches  with  the 
13th  Battalion,  the  regiment  was  put  into  billets.  The  head- 
quarters staff  and  one  company  billeted  in  a  village  which 
was  daily  being  shelled,  and  the  other  three  companies  camped 
out  in  a  mudhole.  There  was,  of  course,  no  Sunday  so  far  as 
fighting  was  concerned.  It  was  impossible  to  have  any 
battalion  service,  as  we  were  within  range  of  shell  fire  all  the 
time.  All  that  the  chaplain  could  do  in  the  way  of  a  service 
was  to  prowl  about  among  the  companies  and  invite  as  many 
men  as  felt  like  it  to  gather  under  the  shelter  of  a  hedge  or 
beside  a  farmyard  wall.  During  those  first  five  weeks, 
until  the  battalion  was  brigaded,  the  R.C.R.,  the  42nd, 
and  the  49th  were  used  as  corps  troops  in  the  digging 
of  trenches  and  generally  in  taking  the  drudgery  work  off  the 
battalions  working  the  front  line  trenches  in  our  neighbour- 
hood.   Every  night  five  hundred  and  eighty  of  our  men  were 
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out  on  ^^ digging  parties/^  These  ^'parties ^'  are  not  so  amusing 
as  the  name  might  suggest.  As  dusk  fell,  the  men  marched 
out,  each  company  detachment  under  one  of  its  own  com- 
pany officers,  and  were  met  at  the  rendezvous  by  an  officer  of 
engineers  who  superintended  the  operations.  The  men  might 
have  to  repair  some  communication  trench  which  had  fallen 
in  during  the  wet  weather,  and  would  spend  the  night,  with 
their  kilts  floating  on  the  water  as  they  worked,  trying  to 
throw  the  liquid  mud  out  on  the  surrounding  land,  or  to  fill 
sand  bags  with  dirt  so  wet  that  it  poured  through  the  stuff  of 
which  the  bags  were  made.  Or  they  might  have  to  carry 
lumber  and  corrugated  iron  from  the  ^^dump"  into  the  front 
line  trenches,  to  repair  dugouts  that  had  fallen  in  or  had  been 
destroyed  by  direct  hits.  Digging  parties  were  both  wet  and 
lively  affairs.  When  new  trenches  had  to  be  dug,  each  two 
men  had  a  bit  allotted  to  them,  two  shovels  lengths  by  one 
shovel  depth  and  about  two  feet  broad.  All  the  time  they 
were  at  work  bullets  were  spattering  about  them,  rifle  fire 
that  had  come  over  the  front  line  trenches,  with  occasionally  a 
salvo  of  shrapnel  into  the  neighbourhood  where  Fritz  thought 
it  possible  they  might  be  working.  The  faster  the  men  worked 
the  more  shelter  did  they  make  for  themselves,  and  there  was 
no  "ca'  canny"  policy  observed  in  the  labour.  Indeed,  as  the 
whole  digging  party  had  to  wait  exposed  till  the  last  workers 
were  finished,  there  were  many  arguments  brought  forward 
to  make  any  laggards  mend  their  pace.  By  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  work  was  generally  done,  and  the  willing  fellows 
tramped  back  again  three  or  four  miles  to  their  tents  amid 
the  dirt,  covered  with  mud  from  head  to  foot,  but  almost 
invariably  cheery,  and  lightening  the  journey  by  many  a 
swinging  chorus.  But  these  digging  parties  which  did  so 
much  to  inure  the  men  to  the  hardships  of  trench  life  made 
organized  religious  work  difficult.  The  men  slept  late  in  the 
morning,  and  they  thoroughly  deserved  all  the  rest  they  could 
get.  And  when  the  weather  was  wet,  and  it  was  always  wet, 
they  were  hardly  awake  before  they  were  getting  ready  to 
set  forth  again.     The  health  of  the  men  at  the  front  was 
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wonderful,  and  apart  from  the  splendid  sanitary  measures 
adopted,  it  was  the  hard  work,  the  long  sleep,  the  ample 
food  supply,  and  the  constant  cheerfulness  that  more  than 
compensated  for  the  wet  and  the  utter  discomfort  of  so 
much  of  the  life. 

The  two  great  foes  of  the  training  camp  were  both 
absent.  No  spirits  could  legitimately  be  bought,  and  the 
neighbourhood  which  had  been  fought  over  constantly  for 
more  than  a  year  was  void  of  its  inhabitants. 

At  the  front  it  became  every  day  more  clear  that  the 
chaplain  who  is  with  a  battalion,  and  shares  the  dangers, 
privations  and  discomforts  of  the  life,  is  the  chaplain  of  that 
regiment  whatever  his  particular  ecclesiastical  colour  may  be. 
Even  in  times  of  peace  these  divisions  count  for  little.  But 
in  time  of  war,  when  the  broad  issue  is  death  and  life,  the  man 
who  takes  the  chances  of  war  has  as  his  reward  the  affections 
of  the  men.  It  is  curious  how  little  the  chaplain  who  is  in  the 
trenches  sees  of  the  tragic  side  of  the  matter.  He  may  see 
a  man  blown  to  pieces,  but  unless  he  happens  to  be  on  the 
spot  where  a  man  is  wounded  he  never  sees  actual  suffering 
at  all.  The  wounded  are  at  once  moved  back  to  the  field 
moving  station,  and  then  back  to  the  nearest  clearing  hospital. 
The  business  of  a  battaUon  chaplain  is  with  the  hale  and  the 
happy.  If  a  man  is  killed  the  chaplain  of  course  burries  him, 
and  memorable  enough  some  of  these  burial  scenes  have  been. 
The  little  graveyard  may  be  in  the  garden  of  some  shattered 
farm-house;  and  there,  amid  the  shrieking  of  the  shell  and  the 
spatt  of  rifle  bullets,  the  dead  soldier  is  lowered  into  his  last 
resting  place,  clad  just  as  he  fell,  except  that  his  kilt  is  folded 
and  laid  under  him.  A  duplicate  record  is  kept  of  the  spot 
where  he  is  buried;  one  portion  of  the  record  is  sent  to  the 
Graves  Commission  at  Bailleul,  and  the  other  to  the  D.A.A.G. 
of  the  Division.  Chaplains  attached  to  hospitals  see  more  of 
the  sorrow  of  war  than  those  who  are  steadily  with  their 
battahons,  and  the  writer  during  his  short  experience  at  the 
front  had  no  opportunity  of  touching  the  hospital  work. 
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It  is  very  hard  to  tell  what  the  war  is  doing  for  men's 
inner  lives.  Those  of  British  stock  do  not  carry  their  hearts 
upon  their  sleeves.  There  is  little  talk  of  religion.  If  you 
judged  the  men  by  the  language  they  use  you  would  think 
them  to  be  reprobates.  But  behind  the  indifference  there  is 
an  amazing  readiness  of  response.  The  chaplain's  main  busi- 
ness may  indeed  be  the  reminding  of  all  ranks  of  the  greatness 
of  the  thing  that  amid  all  the  mud  and  discomfort  they  are 
doing.  If  the  soul  of  religion  be  the  readiness  to  sacrifice 
one's  self  for  a  cause  or  for  a  friend,  then  these  men  are 
religious  as  men  never  were  before.  The  time  for  gentleness 
and  the  discussion  of  fine  points  of  the  casuistry  of  peace  has 
not  yet  come.  At  present  ^Hhe  tiger  is  still  at  large:  keep 
your  guns  ready."  The  multitude  of  questions  that  the  war 
raises  are  not  for  the  chaplain  at  the  front.  Other  people 
may  discuss  the  problem  of  pain  and  the  subjective  value  of 
suffering.  It  is  the  chaplain's  business  to  make  men  more  fit 
for  the  grim  task  in  hand  and  to  keep  alive  within  them  the 
immense  far-off  issues  for  which  they  strive. 

R.  Bruce  Taylor 


THE  MOVING  PICTURE  SCENARIO 

^  I  ^HE  use  of  the  cinematograph  for  purposes  of  general 
entertainment  is  not  much  more  than  ten  years  old. 
The  moving  picture  show  is  therefore  still  in  its  infancy. 
Before  embarking  upon  a  discussion  of  the  subject  of  the 
moving  picture  show,  it  seems  desirable  to  apologize  for  the 
extreme  awkwardness  and  crudity  of  almost  all  of  the  ter- 
minology which  must  be  employed  in  doing  so.  The  term 
^^ moving  picture/'  which  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  terminology, 
is  thoroughly  objectionable,  being  awkward  in  sound,  a  clumsy 
description  rather  than  a  name,  and  tending  to  reduce  a  great 
form  of  entertainment,  and  possibly  a  great  art,  to  the  level  of 
a  mere  subdivision  of  the  genus  ^ ^picture.''  But  it  has  not 
yet  been  replaced,  at  any  rate  on  this  continent.  The  French, 
with  their  genius  for  drawing  upon  the  dead  languages,  have 
drafted  from  the  Greek  the  word  ^^  cinema,"  and  some  English 
writers  have  endeavoured  to  incorporate  it  into  the  English 
language;  it  does  not  seem  to  fit  there  very  well,  even  in  Eng- 
land, and  on  this  continent  it  is  not  heard.  The  American 
masses,  suspicious  of  Greek  and  fond  of  diminutives,  have 
coined  the  word  ^' movie";  and  for  my  own  part  I  must  confess 
that  the  phrase  ^^  movie  show,"  constructed  upon  the  good  old 
EngUsh  models  of  ^^peep  show,"  '^puppet  show,"  ''punch  and 
judy  show"  and  the  like,  seems  to  me  to  provide  a  very  good 
description  of  the  kind  of  entertainment  which  we  are  about  to 
discuss.  But  the  moving  picture  producers  themselves  are 
indignant  against  it,  claiming  that  it  belittles  their  art — and 
doubtless  not  realizing  that  after  the  belittling  which  they  have 
done  to  that  art,  nothing  that  it  can  suffer  at  the  hands  of 
a  mere  name  can  be  very  serious.  As  for  the  word  ''film," 
it  belongs  properly  to  the  strip  of  sensitized  and  sprocket- 
holed  celluloid  bearing  (or  intended  to  bear)  the  photo- 
graphic record,  apart  altogether  from  the  act  of  exhibiting 
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that  record  enlarged  upon  a  screen,  and  is  entirely  inadequate 
to  describe  the  entertainment  itself.  The  fact  which  is  left 
out  of  sight  in  the  whole  of  the  existing  terminology  (which 
grew  up  long  before  the  dramatic  film  was  even  dreamed  of), 
is  the  fact  that  the  entertainment  is  the  combined  product  of  a 
great  number  of  different  factors,  ranging  backwards  from  the 
act  of  projection  in  the  lantern,  through  the  manufacture  of 
the  photographic  record  itseK,  to  the  original  performance, 
and  that  the  original  performance  is  now  greatly  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  whole  series.  It  is  a  special  kind  of 
drama,  devised  for  presentation  through  a  special  medium; 
and  to  brand  the  whole  art  for  all  eternity  as  a  mere  collection 
of  photographic  pictures  is  to  convey  an  utterly  misleading 
idea  of  its  scope. 

The  moving  picture  show,  if  such  we  must  continue  to  call 
it,  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Its  infantile  character  has  been 
preserved  with  more  than  usual  care  by  the  swaddling  clothes 
of  censorship,  in  which  it  has  been  and  continues  to  be  wrapped, 
and  which  are  now  becoming  so  irksome  to  the  growing  young- 
ster that  it  is  questionable  whether  he  will  succeed  in  bursting, 
or  at  least  straining  and  loosening  them,  or  will  be  stunted  for 
life.  Under  these  circumstances  we  can  hardly  blame  the 
moving  picture  show,  if  it  has  not  yet  developed  a  complete, 
adult  and  noble  art,  if  it  still  pleases  itself  with  those  subjects 
which  interest  children  in  their  nursery  hours,  if  it  shows  few 
signs  of  wishing  to  associate  with  people  of  grown-up  intelli- 
gence. And  while  withholding  censure,  we  need  not  abandon 
hope.  The  English  drama  fifty  years  before  Shakespeare 
exhibits  plenty  of  examples  of  works  which,  in  crudity  of  sub- 
ject-matter and  childishness  of  appeal,  strikingly  resemble  the 
current  melodramas  of  the  screen. 

The  cinematograph,  as  a  means  of  recording  events,  had 
reached  a  very  high  level  of  perfection,  before  it  even  occurred 
to  anybody  that  it  could  be  employed  for  recording  and 
exhibiting  an  imaginative  performance.  When  that  idea  did 
present  itself,  the  first  and  most  obvious  thing  to  do  was  to 
make  records  of  performances  which  were  already  in  existence 
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as  stage  plays;  and  it  was  again  some  time  before  the  film- 
makers conceived  the  further  thought  of  making  dramatic 
performances  for  themselves  with  a  sole  and  direct  view  to 
screen  exhibition.  They  were  still  grotesquely  ignorant  of 
the  scope  and  nature  of  the  effects  which  could  be  secured 
in  their  new  medium,  and  were  continually  endeavouring  to 
import  into  it  matter  which  was  proper  only  to  the  ordinary 
theatre,  from  which  they  drew  their  players,  their  producers 
and  most  of  their  literary  material.  They  began  to  perceive, 
however,  that  a  performance  for  the  cinematograph  could  be 
carried  out  in  real  fields,  real  mountains,  real  palaces,  and  real 
hovels,  instead  of  the  cardboard  imitations  of  them  with  which 
the  ordinary  theatre  had  to  content  itself;  and  that  with  luck 
and  good  acting,  this  would  enable  them  to  secure  a  certain 
extraordinary  and  novel  realism. 

The  dramatic  moving  picture  is  a  pantomime,  its  word- 
lessness mitigated  only  by  the  possibility  of  using  occasional 
titles  and  sub-titles — the  barest  chapter-headings  of  the 
story — to  make  the  most  incomprehensible  places  plain. 
The  art  of  pantomime  is  not  very  widely  understood  at  the 
present  time,  except  by  professional  ballet  performers,  and 
even  they  rely  a  good  deal  upon  the  orchestral  accompaniment 
for  their  effects.  The  moving  picture  could  not  rely  on  accom- 
paniment, for  it  must  be  presented  in  a  thousand  theatres  at 
a  time,  including  many  with  no  orchestra  at  all,  or  only  one 
which  could  with  difficulty  get  through  its  daily  round  of 
half-a-dozen  ^^  rags  '^  and  a  sentimental  ballad  to  accompany  the 
heroine's  death.  Partly  for  this  and  partly  for  other  reasons, 
the  movie  producers  did  not  invoke  the  aid  of  the  ballet  artists, 
and  proceeded  to  work  out  the  problems  of  pantomime  for 
themselves.     They  are  still  struggling  with  them. 

The  weakness  of  the  dramatic  moving  picture,  in  so  far  as 
concerns  its  effort  to  appeal  to  the  more  intelligent  public, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  its  producers  have  until  recently  beUeved 
themselves  to  be  limited,  by  the  exigencies  of  wordless  panto- 
mime, to  a  very  narrow  range  of  very  primitive  and  common- 
place  conceptions.     If   any   reader  of   these    lines  has  any 
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ambition  to  produce  an  American  moving-picture  scenario 
(and  the  financial  rewards  of  success  in  that  operation  are  very 
great),  the  Unes  upon  which  he  will  be  expected  to  proceed  may 
be  laid  down  with  almost  mathematical  exactness.  The  recipe 
changes  slightly  from  year  to  year;  but  the  general  lines  of  the 
1917  models  are  already  divinable.  There  are  three  or  four 
types  from  which  he  may  make  selection,  types  differentiated 
chiefly  by  the  varying  character  and  behaviour  of  the 
heroines — for  we  are  not  at  present  discussing  the  comedy 
film,  in  which  the  protagonist  is  usually  male,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  comedy  is  usually  acrobatic. 

First  and  most  popular  of  all  is  the  type  in  which  the 
heroine  is  a  young  damsel  with  her  hair  still  pendant  down  her 
back,  living  in  poor  or  bucolic  circumstances,  but  possessing 
that  innate  fineness  of  manner,  that  delicacy  of  soul,  which 
raises  her  above  her  surroundings  and  ensures  her  the  prompt 
adoration  of  the  noble  young  college  youth  who  will  shortly 
wander  through  the  plot  with  his  limousine  and  his  proud 
and  haughty  relatives.  The  limousine,  I  may  mention,  is 
indispensable.  It  is  a  thing  which  the  producer  can  easily  bor- 
row, and  it  seems  to  have  an  irresistible  fascination  for  the 
great  majority  of  the  movie  audience,  who  know  the  machine 
only  from  the  outside,  regard  it  as  a  sort  of  Aladdin  carpet, 
and  have  no  idea  of  the  worries  of  engine  trouble,  alcoholic 
chauffeurs,  piratical  garage  men,  gasoline  bills  and  constantly 
maturing  notes  for  balance  due,  which  darken  the  lives  of  the 
real  owners  of  such  cars. 

This  pendant-haired  heroine  will  be  either  the  resident  of 
one  of  the  very  cheap  suburbs — almost  a  slum — of  a  great 
city  (in  which  case  she  will  have  to  be  the  daughter  of  a  well-to- 
do  and  honest  merchant  ruined  by  the  Trust,  for  poverty  in  a 
city  requires  some  justification  if  it  is  to  be  romantic),  or  else 
a  dweller  in  a  picturesque  and  unprofitable  farming  district 
in  the  remote  country  (in  which  event  her  poverty  will  be 
recognized  as  natural  and  congenital,  and  will  need  no  further 
explanation,  for  nobody  is  rich  in  the  country  except  the  obnox- 
ious money-lender).     This  season  the  fashion  is  running  some- 
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what  to  mountain  scenery,  and  we  will  therefore  take  the 
second  case  as  more  probable  and  more  typical.  She  will  be 
called  Cynthia,  or  else  June.     Let  us  make  her  June. 

The  opening  scenes  will  be  devoted  to  making  it  plain  to 
the  spectators  (^^ registering'^  is  the  technical  term,  and  it  has 
its  points)  that  June  is  not  altogether  in  harmony  with  her 
surroundings.  She  aspires  to  a  broader  life.  She  yearns; 
she  registers  yearning,  by  methods  which  are  clearly  expounded 
in  a  large  number  of  books  and  correspondence  courses  on 
''How  to  be  a  Moving  Picture  Actress,^'  and  need  not  there- 
fore be  elaborated  here.  She  is  seventeen,  and  dislikes  dish- 
washing; there  are  sure  to  be  a  large  number  of  individuals  in 
the  theatre  similarly  situated,  who  will  accord  her  their  full 
sympathy.  The  local  feud,  if  there  is  one,  has  been  getting 
on  her  nerves,  especially  since  Cousin  Willum  shot  brother 
Joe  and  was  taken  to  the  county  jail  and  she  has  had  to  milk 
the  cows  and  currycomb  the  horses  all  alone.  Or  Aunt 
Sabrina  is  harsh  and  unsympathetic  and  refuses  to  let  her 
attend  the  circus.  Father  is  a  good  old  soul  but  weak,  his 
constitution  undermined  by  mortgages  and  moonshine  whiskey. 
Mother  died  a  few  years  ago,  leaving  her  a  miniature  of  the 
maternal  great-grandfather,  who  was  a  Signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  quite  a  prosperous  lawyer;  and 
June  pulls  out  the  portrait  from  time  to  time  and  gazes  at  it 
deeply,  thus  registering  family  pride  and  soaring  ambition — 
the  consciousness  of  a  noble  heredity.  Or  the  old  colonial 
mansion  of  the  maternal  great-grandfather  may  be  somewhere 
in  the  same  county,  so  that  June  can  take  long  walks  with  her 
pet  caK  in  the  summer  evenings,  and  lean  on  the  gate,  staring 
with  resentful  eyes  at  the  hated  upstarts  from  Wall  Street, 
who  have  bought  the  old  place  from  the  mortgage-holders. 
This  is  rather  better  business  than  the  miniature,  because 
colonial  mansions  are  picturesque  and  can,  like  the  limousine, 
be  easily  hired  for  a  day's  photographing. 

June,  of  course,  has  at  least  one  devoted  follower  among 
the  rural  population,  a  raw  but  reverential  youth  who  is 
favoured  by  Father,  or  by  Aunt  Sabrina,  or  who  rescued  brother 
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Joe  from  the  sheriff,  the  last  time  that  Joe  went  feuding;  but 
the  spectators  know  at  once  that  this  unfortunate  aspirant  is 
not  to  be  taken  seriously;  he  has  no  limousine,  and  he  never 
presses  his  trousers.  He  is  useful  chiefly  to  prevent  the  specta- 
tors from  thinking  that  June  is  such  an  absolute  little  fool  that 
she  cannot  get  anybody  to  look  at  her;  if  the  scene  is  laid  in 
very  frontier  country,  he  may  even  be  a  Mexican,  or  one  of 
the  lesser  breeds  without  the  law. 

By  this  time  we  have  seen  quite  a  lot  of  the  surrounding 
country  and  met  most  of  the  neighbours,  and  are  quite  pre- 
pared to  sympathize  with  June  in  her  desire  to  get  out  of  it 
all.  But  listen!  From  the  depths  of  the  orchestra,  or  the  organ, 
or  the  noise  machine,  as  the  case  may  be,  comes  a  lively 
^^Honk!  Honk!''  And  the  limousine  rolls  smoothly  into  sight. 
Possibly  it  collides  with  the  pet  calf;  more  probably,  for  it  is 
difficult  to  teach  a  calf  to  collide  with  a  limousine  in  a  non- 
chalant manner,  it  stops  to  inquire  the  way.  In  any  case, 
Winthrop  (Winthrop  is  the  young  man  from  college,  and  he 
has  run  down  to  spend  a  week-end  with  the  plutocrats  who 
have  bought  the  old  colonial  mansion)  will  descend  from  the 
car,  and  his  eyes  and  the  eyes  of  the  aspiring  June  will  meet, 
and  drop,  and  meet  again,  in  the  soft  light  of  the  evening 
sun,  with  the  pet  calf  sniffing  up  the  gasoline  and  the  gnats 
flitting  in  the  dusty  air;  and  June  will  suddenly  discover  that 
her  skirts  are  a  trifle  short — for  she  knows  nothing  of  Fifth 
Avenue  or  Sherbrooke  Street — and  that  her  arms  are  a  trifle 
tanned.  And  the  spectators  will  know  that  it  is  all  settled, 
and  one  per  cent,  of  them  will  say  ^^  What  slush!''  and  ninety- 
nine  per  cent,  of  them  will  say  ^^0,  how  perfectly  lovely!" 

We  are  now  well  into  the  main  action,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  take  thought  for  the  ^^ scenic  sensation."  For 
the  producers,  realizing — quite  rightly — that  the  dramatic 
interest  in  the  drama  which  they  are  now  presenting  is  de- 
cidedly thin,  are  endeavoring  to  eke  it  out  by  offering  the 
spectator  a  photographic  record  of  some  unusual  event  or 
spectacle  which  he  would  not  be  likely  to  see  with  his  natural 
eyes.     It  is  not  altogether  necessary  for  the  scenario-writer  to 
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put  in  his  own  scenic  sensation;  if  he  leaves  it  out  the  producer 
will  put  it  in  for  him,  but  a  good  idea  for  a  scenic  sensation  is 
much  more  important  and  more  valuable  than  a  good  plot. 
So  many  of  the  sensations  have  been  used  up.  Railway  col- 
lisions, derailments,  passenger  cars  hurled  into  the  river,  with 
the  passengers  climbing  out  of  the  windows  and  swimming 
away;  burning  and  sinking  ships;  burning  factories;  mine 
explosions;  forest  fires;  earthquakes  and  volcanoes;  escaped 
menagerie  lions;  horses  riding  over  precipices;  avalanches; 
breaking  dams;  cyclones;  broadly  speaking,  all  the  phenomena 
of  great  and  devastating  power  have  been  employed  for  these 
purposes,  sometimes  at  an  enormous  cost  in  actual  destruction, 
or  at  very  great  risk  to  the  actors  engaged.  It  is  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  to  contrive  any  practicable  sensation, 
which  will  be  effective  on  the  film  and  which  has  not  been 
employed. 

Failing  this,  there  is  a  second  species  of  scenic  accessory, 
in  which  the  event  or  scene  dragged  into  the  action  is  merely 
interesting  and  not  exciting.  One  very  banal  scenario  recently 
presented  by  a  big  producing  company  with  a  strong  cast, 
owed  almost  the  whole  of  its  interest  to  the  fact  that  the  heroine 
spent  much  of  her  time  in  a  very  modern  and  scientific  found- 
ling asylum,  the  modus  operandi  of  which  was  exhibited  in  full 
detail.  All  the  phases  of  industrial  life,  the  more  unusual  the 
better,  have  been  exploited  in  this  way.  The  scenery,  manners, 
and  pursuits  of  foreign  countries,  of  the  tropics,  of  polar  regions, 
of  high  altitudes,  of  pecuhar  and  remote  communities,  have 
been  utilized.  All  the  functions  for  which  men  gather  them- 
selves together  in  unusual  numbers — the  races,  prize-fights, 
strike  riots,  election  meetings,  courts,  legislatures,  church 
services,  fairs — have  been  pressed  into  service.  A  three-reel 
drama  has  been  built  upon  no  better  basis  of  interest  than  the 
method  of  taking  oysters  in  Malpecque  Bay. 

Clearly,  therefore,  we  must  get  June  into  some  very  violent 
cataclysm  of  nature  or  humanity,  or  else  into  some  hitherto 
uncinematographed  phase  of  social  life,  or  our  scenario  will 
never  spin  out  to  the  allotted  span,  which  is  twenty-five  to 
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forty-five  minutes  without  any  pause  for  the  spectators  to 
take  breath  or  rest  their  eyes. 

This  tradition  that  the  performance  must  be  absolutely 
continuous,  originated,  by  the  way,  out  of  the  fact  that  in 
the  old  small  theatres  it  was  important  to  get  one  ^^ house"  out 
and  the  next  ^  ^  house' ^  in  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  order  to 
keep  the  box-office  takings  at  a  reasonable  level;  and  it  has 
been  maintained  long  after  this  necessity  has  passed  away  with 
the  building  of  theatres  so  large  that  there  is  scarcely  ever 
any  waiting  for  seats.  In  a  few  years  the  managers  will 
awaken  to  the  fact  that  both  art  and  business  would  now  be 
served  by  allowing  short  intervals  between  the  divisions  of  a 
long  film. 

June  must  be  led  into  some  kind  of  spectacular  trouble — 
if  possible,  something  that  Winthrop  can  get  her  out  of  with 
an  equally  spectacular  heroism.  A  good  device,  but  some- 
what vieux  jeUj  is  to  let  her  overhear  the  village  ne'er-do-weel 
telling  his  crony  that  he  has  set  fire  to  the  old  colonial  mansion, 
where  Winthrop  is  peacefully  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  just 
and  of  the  small-hours  poker-player;  this  enables  her  to  dash 
through  the  smoke  and  flames  to  his  bedroom  and  awaken  him, 
thereupon  collapsing  from  suffocation  and  modesty,  and 
requiring  to  be  carried  out  by  the  roof.  The  rest  of  the  man- 
sion can  then  be  burned  down  in  peace,  while  dummies, 
representing  the  Wall  Street  plutocrats  and  their  guests, 
drop  from  the  third-storey  windows  upon  the  lawn  below. 
The  cost  of  burning  down  a  second-hand  colonial  mansion  will 
not  deter  any  really  enterprising  producer,  providing  only 
that  it  promises  to  reward  him  with  a  tolerably  good  thriller. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  business  of  this  article  to  provide  the 
ambitious  scenario  writer  with  his  whole  outfit  of  ideas;  and 
having  furnished  himself  with  a  plot  modelled  upon  the 
sample  presented  herewith,  he  should  find  no  difficulty  in 
inventing  his  own  scenic  sensation,  especially  in  a  country 
so  lavishly  supplied  as  the  neighbouring  Republic,  with 
cyclones,  lynchings,  I.  W.  W.  demonstrations,  Teutonic 
dynamiters,  collapsing  streets,  fire  and  flood,  battle,  murder, 
and  other  forms  of  sudden  death. 
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In  the  meanwhile  we  have  left  June  in  the  process  of  being 
carried  out  of  the  old  mansion  by  way  of  the  roof,  preferably 
in  a  nightgown  or  some  other  form  of  revelatory  costume;  for 
the  cinematographic  drama  and  the  spoken  drama  are  alike 
in  respect  of  a  certain  penchant  for  the  display  of  feminine 
charms.  Winthrop  will  here  exhibit  extraordinary  bravery 
and  agility,  which  will  be  the  more  convincing  to  the  spectators 
because  those  quaUties  will  be  really  possessed  and  exercised 
by  the  actor  playing  the  part.  In  the  spoken  drama,  where 
each  performance  is  given  for  the  benefit  of  not  more  than  a 
thousand  or  twelve  hundred  persons  and  the  piece  is  hkely  to 
be  repeated  four  or  five  thousand  times,  you  cannot  very  well 
call  upon  a  player  to  take  any  serious  risks  or  exercise  any 
great  acrobatic  powers;  but  in  the  cinematographic  drama, 
where  a  single  performance  suffices  for  the  eventual  enter- 
tainment of  milHons  of  people  and  need  never  be  repeated, 
this  limitation  does  not  apply,  and  the  actors,  both  men  and 
women,  can,  and  do,  take  all  sorts  of  risks  and  exhibit  just  as 
much  courage  as  if  they  were  working  for  some  great  cause, 
and  not  for  the  mere  amusement  of  a  jaded  pubfic.  So  we 
can  make  Winthrop  jump  from  a  fifteen-foot-high  roof  with 
June  in  his  arms  and  appear  to  break  his  leg  while  protecting 
her  from  injury — of  course,  with  the  understanding  that  if  the 
actor  really  breaks  his  leg  he  will  get  a  bonus  in  addition  to 
salary. 

This  mutual  rescue  naturally  assists  to  set  the  love-affair 
moving  rapidly,  and  in  the  spoken  drama,  with  its  requirement 
of  a  certain  compactness  of  action,  we  should  now  be  approach- 
ing the  end  of  the  play.  Not  so  in  the  ^^ movie  show,''  which 
allows  itself  all  the  narrative  freedom  of  the  modern  novel, 
and  thinks  nothing  of  pursuing  its  characters  through  several 
generations.  The  film  dramatist  will  probably,  as  soon  as 
June  and  Winthrop  are  married,  introduce  an  entirely  new 
plot  and  a  group  of  new  characters;  he  undoubtedly  will  if 
he  still  has  to  fill  any  substantial  portion  of  his  standard  space 
allowance,  namely  three  reels  of  film.  Winthrop  will  develop 
a  villainous  brother,  with  a  twisted  leg,  a  lascivious  eye  and  a 
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Parisian  education,  who  will  endeavour  to  take  advantage  of 
June^s  innocence  of  the  manners  of  plutocratic  society,  to 
seduce  her  to  his  wicked  purposes.  She  will  be  rescued  in 
the  nick  of  time  by  Winthrop,  who,  unarmed,  will  knock  the 
wicked  brother's  revolver  from  his  hand  and  punish  him,  by 
compelling  him  to  marry  a  French  actress,  on  pain  of  being 
disinherited.  At  the  end  of  the  third  reel,  as  a  token  of  the 
abiding  peace  about  to  descend  on  the  sorely  tried  June  and 
Winthrop,  we  shall  have  a  family  group  introducing  a  little 
Winthrop,  or  a  little  June,  or  even  both,  and  the  light  on  the 
screen  will  be  gradually  focussed  to  a  central  vignette  con- 
taining nothing  but  the  sweetly  smiling  faces  of  Father, 
Mother,  and  the  Rising  Generation.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
English  drama  ends  with  marriage;  the  American  ^^ movie'' 
goes  a  step  further  and  ends  with  the  first-born,  and  it  is 
enabled  to  do  so  by  the  special  character  of  its  mechanism — 
for  whereas  it  is  almost  impossible  to  introduce  a  real  child  on 
the  stage,  lest  it  should  decide  to  cry,  a  cinematograph  baby 
never  cries,  and  could  not  be  heard  if  it  did,  and  if  it  will  not 
smile  when  photographed,  one  can  go  on  photographing  it 
until  it  does. 

As  already  stated,  the  above  is  but  one  of  some  three  or 
four  standard  patterns  of  scenario.  In  addition  to  the  countr}^- 
bred  ingenue  scenario,  there  is  the  city-bred  ingenue  pattern, 
already  alluded  to.  There  are  also  one  or  two  patterns  in  which 
the  heroine  is  not  an  ingenue  at  all,  but  quite  the  other  kind  of 
lady.  In  one  of  these  she  is  technically  naughty,  but  inwardly 
good,  and  eventually  marries  the  man  who  ^^understands "  her. 
It  is  interesting  (and  for  the  scenario-composer,  important) ,  to 
note  that,  owing  to  the  censor's  objection  to  allowing  the  repre- 
sentation of  any  phase  of  real  vice,  her  technical  naughtiness 
is  usually  conveyed  to  the  audience  by  making  her  an  artist's 
model  or  a  skirt-dancer,  or  allowing  her  to  preside  at  an  evening 
dress  dinner-party  at  a  restaurant  where  champagne  is  drunk 
from  slippers.  In  another  pattern  the  heroine  is  naughty, 
both  technically  and  inwardly,  and  comes  to  a  horrid  end 
after  a  career  of  devastation,  the  details  of  which  are  based 
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upon  Kipling's  '^Vampire/'  But  none  of  these  begin  to 
approach  in  popularity  the  ingenue  dramas  of  the  type  first 
described. 

The  almost  total  absence  of  any  serious  effort  after 
dramatic  art  in  the  composition  of  scenarios  (co-existing  as 
it  does  with  a  fairly  high  standard  of  art  in  the  acting  and  stag- 
ing of  such  pieces  as  are  performed)  seems  to  be  due  in  large 
part  to  the  lack  of  any  specialized  high-class  moving-picture 
theatre.  All  moving-picture  houses  are  low-priced;  if  one 
theatre  soars  to  twenty-five  cents  while  another  remains  at 
ten  cents,  it  is  chiefly  because  the  first  is  better  ventilated, 
better  situated  and  provided  with  better  music,  for  the  same 
films  which  are  screened  at  the  one  will  be  screened  a  few  days 
later  at  the  other.  All  film-makers  cater  to  one  class — the 
broadest,  the  numerically  largest  class  that  they  can  find. 
The  few  existing  instances  of  exceptionally  ambitious  and 
artistic  films  are  usually  designed  for  presentation  altogether 
outside  of  the  ordinary  moving-picture  houses,  are  devised 
to  form  in  themselves  an  entire  evening's  entertainment  (which 
seems  to  be  a  psychological  mistake,  for  after  the  first  hour 
they  always  become  a  bore),  and  are  offered  in  playhouses  of 
the  old  kind.  Where  films  on  this  scale  have  been  successful, 
it  has  almost  always  been  due  to  reasons  other  than  their 
dramatic  interest,  and  such  success  affords  no  disproof  of  the 
general  principle  that  a  film  drama  cannot  greatly  exceed  an 
hour  in  length  and  maintain  its  interest. 

Among  films  of  ordinary  length,  presented  in  ordinary 
moving-picture  houses,  there  have  of  late  been  several  which 
exhibited  a  genuine  effort  to  picture  a  poetic  and  imaginative 
story,  adapted  to  the  special  conditions  of  the  screen.  Almost 
without  exception,  however,  they  have  a  literary  origin,  are 
adapted  from  an  earlier  form  in  which  words  are  employed; 
whereas  the  ideal  moving-picture  must  obviously  be  created 
simply  as  a  pantomime,  without  any  of  the  limitations  enforced 
by  other  forms  of  art.  If  we  must  have  moving  pictures 
adapted  from  a  spoken  or  written  form  of  story,  or  drama,  it  is 
plain  that  the  best  originals  will  be  those  in  which  the  language 
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is  least  essential;  and  it  fits  with  this  theory  that  the  two  most 
thoroughly  artistic  films  that  I  have  seen  were  picturizations 
respectively  of  a  well-known  opera  and  of  Ibsen's  ^'Peer 
Gynt/'  A  drama  in  which  the  action  is  good  enough  to  stand 
for  itself  in  a  musical  performance  in  a  foreign  language,  or  in 
a  spoken  performance  in  a  translated  text  which  cannot  con- 
tain any  of  the  verbal  beauty  of  the  original,  is  surely  the  kind 
of  drama  which  can  do  without  any  language  at  all.  But  one 
likes  to  think  that  the  time  will  come  when  imaginative  artists 
will  do  what  d'Annunzio  indeed  has  done,  not  very  brilliantly, 
already,  namely  create  for  themselves  in  the  vast  new  field  of 
pantomimic  drama  opened  up  by  the  motion  camera.  This 
will  require  what  d'Annunzio  did  not  give  to  it,  namely,  a 
profound  study  of  the  technique  of  the  new  art,  a  comprehen- 
sion not  only  of  its  limitations,  but  of  its  gigantic  new  possi- 
bilities, a  sense  of  the  beauties  of  pose,  of  pictorial  composition, 
of  harmonious  movement,  which  can  be  added  to  the  mere 
interest  of  narrative. 

For  the  fact  is  that  the  new  art  is  a  field  gloriously  rich 
in  all  manner  of  possibilities,  capable  of  bearing  divers  kinds 
of  crops  and  supplying  man  with  unlimited  quantities  of  the 
spiritual  foods  of  truth  and  beauty;  and  scarcely  a  corner  of  its 
surface  has  yet  been  even  scratched.  Volumes  might  be  occu- 
pied in  pointing  out  the  innumerable  effects,  of  poetic,  dramatic 
and  plastic  value,  which  are  obtainable  in  this  medium  and  in 
no  other.  In  ability  to  transport  the  spectator  in  an  instant 
from  any  point  in  time  or  space  to  any  other  point,  it  excels 
even  the  spacious  freedom  of  the  EHzabethan  theatre.  It 
possesses  the  power  to  exhibit  simultaneously  (that  is,  in  a 
series  of  rapidly  alternating  glimpses),  two  or  more  different 
currents  of  action,  which  are  working  at  the  same  time  but 
independently  towards  a  common  issue.  It  possesses  the 
power  to  exhibit  what  is  passing  through  the  mind  of  a  charac- 
ter simultaneously  with  what  is  passing  in  the  world  of  real 
events  around  him;  for  practically  every  conception  of  the 
human  mind  can  be  reduced  to  pictorial  form  and  thrown  on 
the  screen  with  less  disturbance  to  the  spectator's  sense  of 
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actuality  than  would  be  caused  by  a  monologue  in  a  modem 
play.  It  possesses  the  power  to  place  the  spectator  instantly 
at  any  desired  distance  from  the  action  which  is  being  per- 
formed, so  that  at  one  moment  he  may  seem  to  be  face  to  face 
with  one  of  the  personages  of  the  drama  at  the  distance  of  an 
outstretched  arm,  and  at  the  next  his  eye  may  range  over  the 
infinite  space  of  a  battlefield,  a  great  city,  or  amountain  range. 
It  is  able,  so  vast  is  the  audience  reached  by  a  single  original 
performance,  to  stage  that  performance  absolutely  without 
regard  to  cost,  and  to  spend  what  it  likes  on  material,  on  skill, 
and  on  ideas,  provided  only  that  they  produce  a  merchantable 
result.  Up  to  the  present  time  this  infant  among  the  arts 
haiS  confined  itself  to  producing  entertainment  for  babes, 
sucklings,  and  the  feeble-minded.  It  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  it  will  continue  so  to  confine  itself  for  ever. 

Bernard  K.  Sandwell 
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Once  more  the  all-hoping  sun  diminished ! 

And  flat  beneath  the  blackened  West 
Another  million  crawlings  finished 

Of  nameless  hasters  faint  for  rest ! 
What  phoenix  did  their  embers  utter  ? 

The  hot  indignant  stars  receive 
Vain  smoke  of  smothered  wills  that  flutter 

Alive  and  dead  from  morn  to  eve ! 
These  clouding  into  countless  days, 

They  swarming  into  years  on  years, 
To  give  how  seldom  from  the  maze 

Some  noble  laughter,  or  nobler  tears ! 
To  give,  and  then  again  to  creep 

Blind  waves  upon  a  brooding  deep ! 

Warwick  Chipman. 


OUR  TRANS-PACIFIC  TRADE  WITH 

RUSSIA 

A  WRITER  on  trade  matters  recently  observed  that  there 
was  a  tendency  to  attribute  more  far-reaching  effects 
to  wars  and  other  catastrophes  than  later  events  prove  to  be 
warranted.  This  would  suggest  a  careful  study  of  the 
statements  which  have  been  made  regarding  present  oppor- 
tunities for  trade.  On  the  one  hand,  it  might  be  argued  that 
after  the  war  there  will  be  a  general  re-adjustment  of  commer- 
cial relations  and  that,  following  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
this  will  consist  largely  of  a  reversion  to  the  channels  along 
which  trade  was  conducted  prior  to  the  war.  In  this  view 
Germany  and  Austria  will  recover  a  large  part  of  the  trade 
which  they  formerly  enjoyed  and  which  has  been  interrupted 
by  the  progress  of  hostilities.  Moreover  they  will  have 
prepared  for  this  eventuality  by  having  accumulated  large 
stocks  of  goods  which  they  will  be  able  to  dump  on  to  the 
markets  of  the  world  at  a  low  price  to  compete  with  the 
industries  of  other  countries  only  partly  organized  to  take 
advantage  of  the  situation.  On  the  other  hand  this  propo- 
sition may  be  qualified  by  pointing  out  that  Germany  and 
Austria  will  be  handicapped  in  their  efforts  to  recapture  the 
trade  lost  to  them  during  the  war  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  Other  countries  will  have  taken  up  their  foreign 
trade  connexions,  and  will  in  this  way  have  gained  a  foothold 
from  which  they  will  not  easily  be  dislodged. 

2.  Germany  and  Austria  will  be  economically  exhausted 
and  their  industries  will  be  heavily  burdened  by  the  losses 
and  sacrifices  consequent  upon  the  war. 

3.  In  many  parts  of  the  world  sentiment  will  be  pre- 
ponderatingly  against  the  purchase  of  German  and  Austrian 
goods. 
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It  may  be  of  interest  to  examine  the  points  raised  above 
in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  opportunity  presented  by  the 
war  for  developing  Canadian  trade  with  the  Russian  ports 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

German  Influence  in  Russia 

In  few  countries  has  the  derangement  of  trade  resulting 
from  the  withdrawal  of  German  exports  been  so  far-reaching 
as  in  Russia.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  in  words  an  adequate 
impression  of  the  vastness  of  the  Russian  Empire  and  its 
interests.  Stretching  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
it  encompasses  an  area  of  8,650,000  square  miles, — over 
double  that  of  Canada, — and  contains  a  population  estimated 
at  over  170,000,000  people  and  yearly  increasing.  Internally 
the  country  is  rich  and  prosperous,  and  its  resources  are  great 
and  of  infinite  variety.  The  foreign  trade  of  Russia  has  an 
annual  value  of  approximately  $1,400,000,000, — only  a  little 
greater  than  that  of  Canada, — but  shows  signs  of  rapid 
expansion  as  the  resources  of  the  country  are  better  developed. 
The  needs  of  the  Russian  people  are  not  greater  than  their 
country  can  supply  in  time,  but  owing  to  a  lack  of  industrial 
development  they  are  dependent  upon  outside  sources  to  a 
great  extent  for  their  requirements  of  manufactured  articles. 
Up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Germany  was  the  chief  supplier 
of  these  goods,  52  per  cent  of  the  Russian  import  trade  being 
derived  from  that  source.  With  the  thorough-going  efficiency 
which  characterized  all  her  activities,  Germany's  economic 
penetration  of  Russia  was  complete.  The  commercial  life  of 
the  Empire  was  pervaded  by  German  influence.  The  Russian 
by  nature  being  a  poor  business  man,  the  commercial  houses 
in  Russia  were  largely  in  the  hands  of  Germans  and  Jews. 
After  Russian  the  most  useful  language  for  business  purposes 
was  German.  By  her  geographical  situation  alone,  Germany 
seemed  marked  out  to  be  the  best  supplier  to  Russia,  but  her 
success  in  that  market  was  principally  due  to  enterprise  based 
upon  a  thorough  understanding  of  local  needs  and  backed 
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by  efficient  organization.  The  convential  duties  established 
by  the  Russo-German  commercial  treaty,  drawn  up  under 
pressure  from  German  interests,  were  another  contributing 
factor  to  the  increase  in  trade  between  the  two  countries. 
The  activities  of  the  Germans  were  not  confined  to  any  one 
section  of  the  Empire.  In  the  Russian  Far  East  particularly 
was  their  influence  apparent,  a  large  share  of  the  trade  of 
that  region  being  in  the  hands  of  wholesale  houses  of  German 
origin,  employing  German  clerks  and  pushing  the  sale  of 
German  goods. 

Opportunity  for  Trade 

The  situation  here  outlined  has  been  reversed  by  the 
war,  and  the  opportunity  for  other  countries  should  be  evident. 
German  goods  are  now  subject  to  a  surtax  of  100  per  cent.,  and 
German  commercial  houses  doing  business  in  Russia  are 
either  in  process  of  Hquidation  or  have  been  superseded  by 
those  of  Russian  nationality.  To  converse  in  German  is  a 
criminal  offence.  On  all  sides  the  intensity  of  feeling  against 
those  of  enemy  origin  is  great  and  this  feeling  will  undoubtedly 
continue  for  a  long  period  after  the  war.  Although  it  has 
been  found  that  in  matters  of  commerce,  sentiment  has  little 
weight,  nevertheless  in  a  country  like  Russia,  where  the  activ- 
ities of  the  government  are  so  extensive,  the  influence  of 
sentiment  on  political  action  should  not  be  overlooked.  The 
present  policy  of  the  Russian  government  is  dictated  by  a 
desire  to  escape  from  the  German  dominance  of  the  commercial 
and  economic  life  of  the  Empire.  It  has  been  realised  that 
the  activities  of  the  Germans  were  not  confined  solely  to 
commerce  but  that  they  also  endeavoured  to  influence  political 
thought  and  were  in  large  measure  responsible  for  the  shaping 
of  the  Russian  tariff.  Hence  the  desire  of  the  Russian 
government  to  open  up  alternative  sources  of  supply,  espe- 
cially in  allied  countries,  for  the  goods  formerly  imported  from 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary. 
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The  present  is  therefore  a  favourable  time  for  the 
development  of  trade  with  the  Russian  Empire.  According 
to  the  trade  returns,  out  of  a  total  import  into  Russia  during 
the  year  1913  of  a  value  of  $687,017,000,  Germany  was 
credited  with  $326,105,000,  and  Austria-Hungary  with 
$17,850,000.  Goods  imported  from  these  countries  will 
probably  be  subject  to  a  surtax  for  a  considerable  period, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  forecast  the  extent  to  which  this 
measure  of  restriction  will  be  employed.  It  seems  generally 
agreed  that  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war  the  position  of 
German  firms  will  not  be  strong,  and  that  they  will  therefore 
be  unable  to  undertake  an  aggressive  campaign  for  Russian 
trade.  This  has  a  particular  reference  to  the  question  of 
extended  credits,  which  are  said  to  have  contributed  in  large 
measure  to  the  growth  of  German  commerce.  Great  Britain, 
together  with  the  other  belligerent  countries  of  Europe,  will 
be  recovering  from  the  sacrifices  entailed  by  the  war.  France 
and  Belgium  will  be  occupied  with  the  task  of  rebuilding  their 
shattered  industries.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  of  the 
leading  commercial  nations,  the  United  States  (with  the 
possible  exception  of  Japan)  will  be  the  most  favourably 
placed  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  presented  for 
an  enlargement  of  trade  with  Russia.  In  view  of  the  simi- 
larity of  conditions  in  the  two  countries,  Canada  should 
also  benefit,  if  the  situation  be  gauged  aright  by  those  in 
charge  of  her  commercial  interests. 

Advantages  of  Canada's  Position 

In  normal  times  the  bulk  of  the  imports  into  Russia 
enter  by  way  of  the  European  frontier  and  the  Baltic  and 
Black  Sea  ports.  Asiatic  Russia,  however,  borders  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  a  large  part  of  the  supplies  for  that  territory 
are  imported  through  Vladivostok.  This  trade  is  one  in 
which  Canada  has  a  particular  interest  in  view  of  her  favour- 
able position  directly  across  the  Pacific  from  the  Russian  Far 
East. 
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The  shortest  route  by  actual  mileage  from  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  the  North  American  continent  to  Asiatic 
Russia  is  through  the  Canadian  ports  of  Vancouver  and  Prince 
Rupert.  On  this  page  may  be  found  a  table  giving  the  relative 
steaming  distances  from  leading  European  and  American 
ports  to  Vladivostok.  This  will  illustrate  the  advantage 
with  regard  to  distance  which  the  Canadian  ports  on  the 
Pacific  have  over  those  of  other  countries.  In  making  this 
comparison,  however,  the  long  rail  haul  of  some  3,000  miles 
from  the  industrial  centres  of  Canada  to  the  Pacific  coast 
should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

RELATIVE  STEAMING  DISTANCES  TO  VLADIVOSTOK 


From 


Distance 


Prince  Rupert 

Vancouver 

San  Francisco 

Odessa  (via  Suez) 

New  York  (via  Panama) 

London  (via  Suez) 

Hamburg  (via  Suez) 


Nautical  Miles 

3,921 

4,401 

4,600 

8,970 
10,150 
11,300 
11,610 


Notwithstanding  their  proximity  to  Asiatic  Russia, 
North  American  manufacturers  have  in  the  past  been  at  a 
disadvantage  in  regard  to  shipping  faciUties  and  freight 
rates.  Before  the  war,  Russian,  German,  and  British  lines 
had  regular  boats  from  Europe  direct  to  Vladivostok  with 
freight  rates  lower  than  from  the  Pacific  coast  ports  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  These  extremely  low  rates, 
however,  were  caused  by  a  rate  war  and  are  not  likely  to 
prevail  in  future.  Until  recently  direct  sailings  from  the 
Pacific  coast  of  North  America  to  Vladivostok  were  not 
established  on  a  regular  schedule,  thus  involving  tranship- 
ment at  Japanese  ports.  The  trans-Pacific  rate  to  Nagasaki 
on  general  merchandise  in  normal  times  averaged  $6.00  to 
$10.00  per  ton  or  40  cu.  ft.  and  an  arbitrary  rate  of  $3.50 
was  charged  from  Nagasaki  to  Vladivostok.     Owing  to  the 
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shortage  of  tonnage  very  much  higher  rates  prevail  at  the 
present  time,  and  it  is  ahnost  impossible  to  ship  goods  other 
than  materials  of  war.  Relief  may  be  expected  in  the 
immediate  future  when  the  larger  vessels  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  resume  regular  sailings.  The  Russian  Volun- 
teer Fleet,  a  government  controlled  line,  has  inaugurated  a 
regular  service  between  Vancouver  and  Vladivostok.  Although 
for  the  present  the  vessels  of  this  line  will  be  used  chiefly  for 
transporting  munitions,  a  permanent  service  of  this  nature 
should  greatly  facilitate  the  exchange  of  products  between 
Canada  and  Asiatic  Russia.  It  is  proposed  to  charge  rates 
equal  to  the  trans-Pacific  rates  to  Japan,  plus  $1.50  per  ton 
to  cover  the  distance  from  Japan  to  Vladivostok.  It  seems 
probable  that,  as  trade  develops,  other  lines  plying  between 
Canadian  Pacific  ports  and  the  Far  East  will  include  Vladi- 
vostok as  a  port  of  call,  thus  adding  to  the  direct  shipping 
facilities  available.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the 
arrangement  recently  concluded  with  the  Russian  govern- 
ment by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  whereby  the  latter 
company  will  be  able  to  issue  through  bills  of  lading  to 
designated  points  in  the  Russian  Empire.  This  concession 
will  remove  a  hitherto  formidable  obstacle  to  trade  with 
Russia  and  should  greatly  benefit  Canadian  interests. 

Russian  Ports  on  the  Pacific 

Vladivostok  is  the  principal  Russian  port  in  the  Far 
East.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  and 
possesses  a  well-protected  landlocked  harbour,  with  from  30 
to  90  feet  of  water  over  a  large  area.  Strong  northerly 
winds  carry  the  thick  ice  out  of  the  harbor  in  the  coldest 
months,  so  that  by  the  use  of  ice-breakers  the  port  is  kept 
open  throughout  the  year.  The  government  is  most  anxious 
to  develop  the  trade  of  Vladivostok  and  is  spending  large 
sums  on  improvements  to  the  harbour  facilities,  liberal  pro- 
vision having  been  made  for  dredging  operations,  the  con- 
struction   of    wharves,    freight    depots,    etc.     The    port    is 
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connected  with  the  hinterland  by  means  of  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway,  which  crosses  northern  Manchuria,  thus 
providing  a  direct  route  to  central  and  western  Siberia,  and 
the  Ussuri  Railway,  which  runs  north  to  Khabarovsk  on  the 
Amur  River.  An  all-Russian  line  following  the  northward 
curve  of  the  Amur  River  through  eastern  Siberia  has  been 
constructed  from  the  present  trans-Siberian  route  to  Khaba- 
rovsk. This  line  is  only  awaiting  the  completion  of  a  bridge 
over  the  Amur  River  at  the  latter  point  and  should  be  in 
operation  early  in  1916.  It  will  greatly  assist  the  development 
of  the  productive  agricultural,  timber,  and  mining  regions  of 
the  Amur  River  territory. 

North  of  Vladivostok  and  nearly  parallel  with  Prince 
Rupert  is  situated  the  port  of  Nicolaievsk  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Amur  River.  This  is  an  important  lumber  and  fishing 
centre,  and  extensive  dredging  operations  are  being  carried 
on  which  will  permit  vessels  drawing  seventeen  feet  to  proceed 
up  the  river  as  far  as  the  port.  A  railway  is  proj ected  to  connect 
Nicolaievsk  with  the  recently  constructed  Amur  system  at 
Khabarovsk.  More  attention  is  being  directed  to  this  port 
as  business  develops  on  the  river,  which  is  navigable  for  fair 
sized  steamers,  a  distance  of  over  1,500  miles.  Direct  ship- 
ments of  American  agricultural  machinery  have  been  landed 
at  Nicolaievsk. 

Extent  of  Territory  Served 

A  question  arises  as  to  the  extent  of  territory  which  may 
be  supplied  by  imports  through  Vladivostok  and  Nicolaievsk. 
This  depends  largely  upon  the  class  of  goods  concerned,  the 
point  of  origin,  and  the  policy  of  the  Russian  government. 
For  the  purposes  of  trade  development  Asiatic  Russia  falls 
into  two  separate  divisions,  viz.:  western  Siberia,  stretching 
from  the  Urals  to  Lake  Baikal,  and  Siberia  east  of  Baikal. 
The  bulk  of  the  population  are  settled  on  the  plains  of  western 
Siberia.  In  this  region,  local  trade  conditions  may  be  assim- 
ilated to  those  of  European  Russia,yoreign  supplies  being 
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mostly  imported  across  the  European  frontier  or  through  the 
Baltic  and  Black  Sea  ports.  The  trade  is  to  a  large  extent 
in  the  hands  of  Moscow  merchant  houses  with  branches  at 
principal  centres  throughout  western  Siberia.  There  is  a 
noticeable  tendency,  however,  for  the  establishment  of  strong 
local,  independent,  wholesale  firms,  ordering  their  requirements 
of  foreign  goods  direct  from  the  country  of  origin.  The 
central  or  what  may  be  described  as  the  ^^ neutral"  zone  is 
chiefly  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  mineral  develop- 
ment, the  distance  from  European  Russia  and  from  the 
Pacific  ports  limiting  the  market  for  agricultural  and  other 
products.  The  second  most  important  agricultural  region  is 
the  Amur  River  territory  of  eastern  Siberia.  Owing  to 
special  geographical  and  economic  factors,  the  trade  of  eastern 
Siberia  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  Empire. 
It  is  a  speciahzed  business  largely  in  the  hands  of  a  few  firms 
with  headquarters  at  Vladivostok,  who  import  the  bulk  of 
their  supplies  by  sea.  Less  than  17  per  cent,  of  the  population 
of  Siberia  are  settled  in  the  territory  east  of  Lake  Baikal, 
nevertheless  this  region  presents  excellent  prospects  for  future 
trade  development.  For  political  reasons  the  government  is 
most  anxious  to  colonize  this  part  of  Siberia,  since  it  is  con- 
tiguous to  northern  Manchuria.  Moreover  the  region  is 
attractive  to  settlers,  as  the  climate  is  less  rigorous  than 
that  of  western  Siberia  owing  to  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  range  of  steep  hills  north  of  the  Amur.  Vladivostok  is 
also  assuming  an  important  position  in  relation  to  the  trade 
of  northern  Manchuria,  a  market  whose  possibilities  have 
only  recently  been  reahzed. 

There  is  a  tendency  towards  over-generalization  in 
dealing  with  trade  matters,  and  this  applies  to  the  question 
of  the  territory  served  by  imports  through  the  Russian  ports 
on  the  Pacific.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  policy  of 
the  Russian  government  is  to  develop  trade  through  Vladi- 
vostok, and  this  is  finding  expression  in  reduced  rates  on 
westbound  freight  over  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway.  For 
the  present,  however,  the  only  merchandise  accepted  as  freight 
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by  the  railway  authorities  is  materials  of  war  and  goods 
urgently  required  in  Russia.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  what 
will  be  the  situation  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  In  the 
case  of  the  bulk  of  supplies  for  the  Siberian  market  the  share 
of  distribution  falling  to  Vladivostok  will  probably  be  the 
territory  east  of  Lake  Baikal.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
on  certain  lines  of  goods  shipments  may  be  made  from  North 
America  as  far  west  as  Omsk  at  a  sufficiently  low  cost  to 
compete  with  articles  imported  over  the  Urals.  In  point  of 
time  the  Pacific  route,  has  a  great  advantage  for  the  North 
American  shipper.  The  average  time  of  delivery  for  agri- 
cultural machinery  from  Chicago  to  Omsk,  western  Siberia, 
via  the  Pacific  route  is  forty-five  days,  while  via  New  York 
and  Baltic  port,  thence  by  rail,  requires  one  hundred  days. 
The  disadvantage  of  shipping  to  most  points  in  western 
Siberia  across  the  Pacific  lies  in  the  long  rail  haul  and  conse- 
quent high  freight  rate  from  Vladivostok.  The  following 
table  gives  a  comparison  of  the  distances  to  western  Siberian 
centres  from  Vladivostok  and  from  the  Russian  Baltic  port 
of  Riga: 


TO 

From 
Riga             Vladivostok 

Irkutsk 

Miles. 

3,950 

3,300 

3,050 

2,400 

Miles. 
2,040 
2,690 

Krasnoiarsk. .    .    .        

Tomsk 

3,040 

Omsk 

3,590 

Obviously  merchandise  originating  on  the  Pacific  coast 
of  North  America  would  be  able  to  stand  the  cost  of  this  long 
rail  haul  to  greater  advantage  than  goods  shipped  from 
centres  not  so  conveniently  situated  for  trade  with  Vladivostok. 
The  Siberian  market  presents  an  excellent  opening  for  the 
products  of  British  Columbia.  The  requirements  of  this 
market,  however,  are  chiefly  for  manufactured  articles,  while 
up  to  the  present  the  relatively  high  cost  of  labour  has  hindered 
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industrial  development  in  British  Columbia.  A  leading  firm 
of  bed  manufacturers  have  already  announced  the  intention 
of  utiHzing  their  Vancouver  factory  partly  for  supplying  the 
Siberian  trade,  and  should  this  venture  prove  successful  other 
concerns  may  follow  along  similar  lines. 

Having  outlined  the  facilities  for  Canadian  trans-Pacific 
trade  with  Russia,  it  is  necessary  to  give  some  indication  as 
to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Siberian  market  before  proceed- 
ing to  point  out  the  articles  which  Canadian  firms  should  be 
able  to  supply  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  trade. 

The  Development  of  Siberia 

Generally  speaking  the  people  of  Anglo-Saxon  countries 
have  shown  a  surprising  indifference  to  the  developments 
which  have  been  taking  place  in  Asiatic  Russia  during  recent 
years.  Yet  this  country  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  territories  which  have  been  opened  to  settlement  by  the 
era  of  improved  transportation  facilities.  Its  present  has 
been  compared  with  Canada  of  a  generation  ago.  An  area 
of  more  than  4,800,000  square  miles, — almost  a  third  as  much 
again  as  that  of  Canada, — and  a  population  estimated  at 
8,719,200  (1911)  gives  an  average  density  of  about  1.8  persons 
per  square  mile.  Even  the  relatively  more  thickly  settled 
Black  Earth  region  of  Siberia  has  a  population  of  only  8  to 
the  square  mile. 

It  is  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Russian  government  to 
colonise  this  territory  with  immigrants  from  European  Russia, 
where  land  is  relatively  scarce  and  where  little  relief  for 
the  natural  increase  of  population  is  afforded  by  the  growth 
of  industries  as  in  other  countries.  This  movement  is  not 
the  migration  of  individuals  but  of  whole  communities  or 
parts  of  communities,  the  government  assisting  by  means 
of  free  transportation,  grants  of  land,  loans  for  the  purchase 
of  implements,  buildings,  etc.,  and  exemption  from  taxation 
and  military  service  for  a  definite  period.  This  state- 
assisted  peopling  of  uncultivated  tracts  of  land  is  part  of  a 
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studied  plan  to  completely  Russify  the  territory  of  Siberia. 
Emigration  has  been  proceeding  during  the  past  decade  at 
an  average  rate  of  over  250,000  persons  per  annum,  yet  it 

EMIGRATION  TO  SIBERIA  FROM  EUROPEAN  RUSSIA 

(Years  1896  to  1913.) 


. 

Emigrants. 

*Forerunners. 

Total. 

1896 

178,697 

68,896 

148,317 

170,136 

166,266 

89,088 

81,921 

85,824 

40,001 

38,750 

141,294 

427,339 

664,777 

619,320 

2,920,626 
208,616 

316,163 
189,791 
201,027 

234,877 

11,910 

17,780 

54,403 

53,073 

53,017 

31,161 

29,009 

29,012 

6,731 

5,269 

77,584 

145,240 

94,035 

88,143 

696,367 
89,741 

36,787 
36,271 
58,558 
92,553 

190,607 

1897 

86,676 

1898.. 

202,720 

1899 

223,209 

1900 

219,283 

1901 

120,249 

1902 

110,930 

1903 

114,836 

1904 

46,732 
44,018 

1905 

1906 

218,879 

1907.. . . 

572,579 

1908 

758,812 

1909 

707,463 

Total 

3,616,993 

Average 

:',  258,357 

352,950 
226,062 
259,585 
327,430 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

*Forernnners  are  men  who  are  sent  out  ahead  of  the  emigrants  to  decide  on 
suitable  spots  of  land. 

may  be  said  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  territory  along 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  and  the  principal  rivers,  the 
resources  of  the  country  are  still  awaiting  development. 

One  result  of  this  policy  of  ^^ Russia  for  the  Russians''  is 
that  the  Siberian  population  presents  a  homogeneous  front 
and  the  slow  process  of  assimilation  of  incoming  colonist  is 
avoided.  The  Siberians  are  developing  a  national  con- 
sciousness and  are  forming  a  public  opinion,  urging  the  needs 
and  helping  to  shape  the  policies  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
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developing  its  material  resources.  The  comparatively  greater 
prosperity  which  results  from  the  opportunities  afforded  by 
the  cultivation  of  a  new  land  makes  the  Siberian  peasant  no 
longer  content  with  the  social  conditions  of  the  past,  and  a 
demand  is  springing  up  for  many  articles  which  were  pre- 
viously beyond  his  reach. 

The  Government  supplements  its  colonization  work  by 
encouraging  improved  methods  of  cultivation.  Experimental 
stations  for  testing  farm  machinery,  institutes  for  instruction 
in  dairying,  and  implement  depots  for  the  supply  of  machinery 
and  other  articles  to  the  peasants  on  easy  terms  of  payment 
are  maintained  at  various  points  throughout  the  country. 
Improved  implements,  agricultural  machinery  of  all  kinds, 
better  seed,  and  a  rotation  of  crops  are  being  gradually  intro- 
duced, while  the  breeding  of  stock  is  also  receiving  attention. 
As  an  instance  of  the  extent  of  these  activities  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  there  are  nearly  300  implement  depots  in 
operation  and  that  the  total  sales  in  1913  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately $3,750,000. 

This  paternalism  of  the  government  is  made  possible  by 
the  spirit  of  combination  inherent  in  the  Russian  peasant  class. 
There  are  already  22,000  co-operative  associations  of  all  kinds 
in  Siberia.  The  tendency  towards  co-operation  arises  from 
the  system  of  communal  tenure  under  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  land  is  cultivated.  The  land  belongs  to  the  State  but 
is  leased  to  the  communes  who  divide  up  the  allotments  at 
intervals  in  accordance  with  the  communal  principle  of  equal 
opportunity  for  all. 

The  chief  settlements  of  Siberia  are  along  the  line  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway  and  the  principal  rivers.  The  trans- 
portation facilities  available  have  been  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  governing  the  development  of  the  country. 
Three  great  river  systems — the  Obi,  Yeneisei  and  Lena — 
spread  out  in  a  net  of  waterways  across  Siberia  and  are  bisected 
by  the  railway,  thus  providing  cheap  access  to  vast  areas. 
The  principal  centres  of  trade  are  located  at  points  where  the 
railroad  crosses  these  rivers.     This  has  been  the  reason  for  the 
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rapid  growth  of  such  flourishing  towns  as  Petropavlovsk, 
Omsk,  Novo-Nikolaevsk  and  Krasnoiarsk,  leading  commercial 
centres  of  western  Siberia.  Omsk  on  the  Irtish  River  has  been 
described  as  the  coming  city  of  Siberia,  having  grown  in 
twenty  years  from  a  mere  collection  of  huts  to  a  thriving  town 
of  130,000  people.  It  has  become  an  important  butter 
market,  being  centrally  located  in  2,000  square  miles  of  grazing 
land,  and  is  one  of  the  best  points  for  the  distribution  of 
agricultural  machinery.  The  old  centres  of  Siberian  trade 
such  as  Tobolsk  and  Tomsk,  being  off  the  line  of  railway,  have 
relatively  declined  in  importance  in  recent  years.  The  chief 
point  of  supply  for  the  Lake  Baikal  mineral  region  and  the 
Lena  goldfields  is  Irkutsk,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Irkut 
and  Angara  Rivers.  The  principal  distributing  centres  of 
eastern  Siberia  in  addition  to  the  ports  are  Khabarovsk  and 
Blagovesktchensk  on  the  lower  Amur  and  Stretensk,  Nert- 
chinsk  and  Chita  on  the  upper  Amur. 

Resources  of  the  Country 

Although  it  was  its  wealth  in  furs  and  minerals  which 
first  attracted  attention  to  Siberia,  agriculture  is  now  by  far 
the  greatest  industry,  three-fourths  of  the  population  being 
peasants.  Physiographically  and  with  regard  to  its  natural 
resources,  the  country  resembles  Canada  in  many  respects. 
The  most  comprehensive  view  is  the  division  into  belts.  To 
the  north  the  region  between  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  Arctic 
Circle  is  a  frost-bound  waste,  called  tundras,  growing  only 
arctic  mosses  and  lichens  and  inhabited  by  nomadic  hunters 
and  fishermen.  South  of  the  tundra  is  the  forest  belt,  yielding 
lumber  and  abounding  in  fur-bearing  animals,  but  broken  by 
tracts  of  virgin  forest  and  swamps,  with  a  tangled  growth  of 
birches  and  red  firs.  Timber  in  the  taiga,  as  these  virgin 
forests  are  called,  is  of  little  commercial  value.  The  arable 
zone  lies  to  the  south  of  the  forest  belt,  between  the  fifty- 
eight  and  fifty-fifth  degrees  of  latitude,  250  miles  wide  and 
3,500   miles   long.     The   Black   Earth   region   of   European 
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Russia  continues  eastward  into  Siberia  as  far  as  the  city  of 
Tomsk,  making  this  section  particularly  attractive  to  colonists. 
Good  agricultural  lands  are  also  found  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Altai,  along  the  banks  of  the  Yeneisei,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Irkutsk,  and  in  the  sparsely  settled  sections  along  the  Amur 
River  in  southeastern  Siberia.  South  of  the  Black  Earth  re- 
gion are  the  dry  steppes,  inhabited  by  nomadic  Tartar  tribes, 
with  large  flocks  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses  and  goats.  The 
principal  mining  sections  of  the  country  are  in  the  Altai  Moun- 
tains and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Baikal,  the  Lena  and 
Amur  Rivers.  The  Altai  system  consists  of  a  complex  mass 
of  mountains,  snowy  ridges  and  plateau  valleys,  which  together 
form  the  north-west  edge  of  the  great  central-Asian  tableland 
and  the  southern  boundary  of  Siberia. 

Owing  to  the  distance  from  export  markets,  the  chief 
products  of  western  Siberia  are  high-priced  articles  of  small 
bulk,  such  as  butter,  eggs,  bacon,  minerals  and  furs.  The 
rise  of  the  dairy  industry  has  been  remarkable.  Although  the 
export  of  dairy  produce  to  Europe  only  began  in  1897,  over  138, 
000  pounds  of  butter  alone  were  shipped  from  Siberia  during 
the  year  1913.  The  Black  Earth  region  is  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  belts.  Excellent  crops  of 
wheat,  oats  and  rye  are  raised,  but  are  mostly  consumed 
within  the  Empire.  The  chief  products  of  the  dry  steppes  are 
wool,  hides  and  skins,  and  meat,  since  live-stock  forms  the 
principal  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  In  central  Siberia 
agricultural  production  is  restricted  to  supplying  local  re- 
quirements, the  distance  from  Europe  prohibiting  export. 
East  of  Lake  Baikal,  suitable  farm  lands  are  found  in  the 
sheltered  valleys  of  the  Amur  River  territory,  nearly  200,000 
square  miles  being  capable  of  cultivation.  The  region  around 
Vladivostok,  however,  is  not  especially  adapted  to  agri- 
culture owing  to  the  presence  of  damp  fogs  from  the  sea,  and  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  import  grain  from  Manchuria 
and  overseas  countries. 

The  value  of  the  mineral  output  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  Siberian  industry.     Placer  gold  is  present  in  nearly 
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every  river  and  creek,  the  Lena  deposits  being  especially  rich. 
The  difficulty  of  obtaining  machinery  has  hindered  the  wor- 
king of  reef  gold,  but  developments  in  this  direction  may  be 
anticipated.  The  completion  of  the  Amur  Railway  should 
greatly  stimulate  the  production  of  gold  in  the  Russian  Far 
East.  Silver  is  widely  disseminated  and  copper  deposits  of 
great  value  have  been  proved  in  southwestern  Siberia  and 
near  Lake  Baikal.  Coal  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  the  rise  in  the  price  of  wood  has  led  to  the  exploitation  of 
the  mid-Siberian  fields.  Rich  coal  beds  exist  on  the  island  of 
Sakhalin.  Deposits  of  iron  ore  are  found  near  coal  fields  in 
the  mountainous  districts,  but  are  awaiting  better  transport- 
ation facilities  for  their  profitable  exploitation. 

The  enormous  supplies  of  timber  in  the  Siberian  forest 
zone  have  been  practically  untouched,  because  of  the  absence 
of  means  of  transport.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  810, 
000,000  acres  of  timber  land  in  Asiatic  Russia,  two-thirds  of 
which  are  accessible  for  commercial  purposes.  Timber  is 
being  cut  in  order  to  supply  local  requirements  and  provide 
fuel  for  the  railway.  Siberian  pine  is  already  known  on  the 
European  markets,  but  the  long  rail  journey  precludes  an 
extensive  export  of  timber  from  western  Siberia  at  least  for  a 
number  of  years.  In  the  Russian  Far  East  timbering  is 
carried  on  along  the  Amur  River  and  its  tributaries,  and  Siberian 
cedar  (kedr)  has  been  shipped  from  Vladivostok  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Japan. 

The  fur  trade  was  the  earliest  industry  in  Siberia.  Al- 
though not  so  rich  as  formerly  in  the  best  qualities,  the  fur  zone 
is  still  very  productive  and  shows  no  signs  of  exhaustion. 
The  products  of  the  fur  hunters  are  brought  each  autumn  to 
the  markets  of  Tobolsk,  Irbit  and  Yakutsk  and  from  thence 
are  shipped  to  Europe  to  be  made  up  into  finished  skins. 

Fish  is  an  important  article  of  diet  with  the  Russian  and 
fishing  is  carried  on  throughout  Siberia  along  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  and  lakes  and  on  the  Arctic  coast.  Extensive  shipment 
to  European  Russia  is  not  possible  owing  to  the  lack  of  proper 
transport  facilities.     Local   consumption  may  therefore  be 
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said  to  account  for  the  greater  part  of  the  180,000,000  pounds 
annually  supplied  by  the  fisheries  of  Siberia.  The  growth  of 
the  salmon-canning  industry  on  the  Kamchatka  peninsula 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amur  River  is  already  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  fishing  interests  of  British  Columbia,  the  1914 
pack  comprising  a  total  of  137,000  cases  of  canned  salmon. 

The  Siberian  Market 

The  industrial  development  of  Siberia  is  still  in  its 
infancy.  Practically  the  only  industries  of  importance  are 
those  which  rely  upon  an  abundant  supply  of  cheap  raw 
material,  such  as  spirit  distilling,  flour  miUing,  skin  curing, 
leather  making,  etc.  Outside  of  these  and  with  a  few  notable 
exceptions  such  as  a  plough  factory  at  Omsk,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  country  is  without  manufacturing  industries.  Iron 
works  and  other  specialised  industries  will  undoubtedly  be 
established  in  time  but  meanwhile  the  population  of  Siberia  is 
dependent  upon  Europeau  Russia  and  outside  countries  for 
its  supplies  of  manufactured  articles.  A  considerable  pro- 
portion of  these  supplies  have  in  past  years  been  obtained 
from  Germany.  The  interruption  to  German  exports  as  a 
result  of  the  war  has  therefore  created  a  shortage  in  many  lines, 
and  the  opportunity  is  presented  for  other  countries  to  become 
established  in  a  large  and  growing  market  for  almost  all  kinds 
of  manufactured  goods. 

Canadian  manufacturers  should  be  favourably  placed  to 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  especially  so  far  as  eastern 
Siberia  is  concerned.  Owing  to  the  distance  from  Europe,  the 
competition  of  German,  British  and  Russian  manufacturers  is 
less  keen  in  this  part  of  Siberia  than  elsewhere.  Attention 
has  been  drawn  to  the  efforts  of  the  government  to  colonize 
the  territory  east  of  Lake  Baikal.  Goods  imported  through 
the  Russian  ports  on  the  Pacific  are  subject  to  a  more  liberal 
tariff  arrangement  than  those  entering  the  Empire  by  other 
routes.  Moreover  the  trade  position  in  the  Russian  Far  East 
was  particularly  subject  to  German  influences.     The  bulk  of 
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supplies  being  imported  by  sea,  the  trade  was  a  specialized 
business  in  the  hands  of  a  few  firms.  Several  of  the  largest  of 
these  merchant  houses  were  of  German  origin  and  they  nearly 
all  did  a  large  trade  in  selling  German  goods.  The  desire  to 
open  up  alternative  sources  of  supply  has  led  the  Russians  to 
look  to  North  America,  which  is  conveniently  situated  directly 
across  the  Pacific  from  Vladivostok.  Canadians  as  allies 
should  receive  particularly  favoured  treatment  on  showing 
their  desire  to  trade  with  the  Russian  Empire.  As  indicated 
above  the  advantage  with  regard  to  distance  rests  with  the 
Canadian  Pacific  ports.  Account  should  also  be  taken  of  the 
new  economic  factor  involved  in  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  manufacturers  of  eastern  Canada  will  be  able 
to  utilise  the  facilities  offered  thereby  on  almost  equal  terms 
with  their  competitors  in  the  United  States. 

Products  Required  in  Siberia 

A  study  of  the  table  of  imports  through  the  Russian 
Pacific  ports  will  not  indicate  a  very  large  trade  in  any  one 
line.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  present 
business  done  is  small  as  compared  with  the  potential  trade. 
Siberia  is  a  developing  country  and  the  advantage  will  rest 
with  those  firms  which  are  first  in  the  field  and  are  willing  to 
await  what  the  future  will  assuredly  bring  forth.  The  extent  to 
which  Canadian  firms  are  in  a  position  to  supply  the  require- 
ments of  this  market  is  governed  largely  by  an  important 
consideration  mentioned  above.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
physically  and  with  regard  to  natural  resources,  Siberia  re- 
sembles Canada  in  many  respects.  In  the  matter  of  social 
conditions  however  the  difference  between  the  two  countries 
is  very  marked.  It  follows  therefore  that  Canadians  should  be 
better  able  to  supply  Siberia  with  those  articles  for  which  the 
demand  is  dependent  more  upon  the  physical  and  climatic 
conditions  of  the  country  than  upon  the  customs  and  daily 
life  of  the  people. 
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The  primary  industry  of  Asiatic  Russia  is  agriculture. 
The  demand  for  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  of 
various  kinds  therefore  exceeds  that  for  all  other  classes  of 
goods.  Canadian  interests  are  represented  at  the  principal 
centres,  and  this  line  has  been  the  only  considerable  item  of 
Canadian  export  to  Siberia  during  recent  years.  The  official 
depots  which  are  maintained  by  the  Government  in  the  in- 
terest of  settlers  are  the  largest  purchasers  of  these  articles. 
The  dairy  industry  of  western  Siberia  has  given  rise  to  a  large 
trade  in  dairy  appliances,  chiefly  from  Sweden.  Other 
articles  connected  with  farm  operations,  such  as  portable 
engines,  pumps,  wagons,  feed  grinders,  etc.,  also  find  a  con- 
siderable sale.  The  development  of  Siberian  agriculture  will 
probably  follow  along  lines  similar  to  what  has  taken  place 
in  certain  parts  of  Canada,  and  most  of  the  appHances  used  in 
this  country  will  also  be  required  in  Siberia. 

The  country  being  still  in  the  constructive  stage  of  de- 
velopment, there  is  a  market  in  Siberia  for  all  kinds  of  builders^ 
materials  and  equipment.  Tools  and  materials  for  the  con- 
struction of  buildings,  roads,  harbour  works  and  railroads  will 
be  required  in  increasing  quantities  as  the  resources  of  the 
country  are  developed.  There  should  be  an  opening  for 
heavy  timber  from  British  Columbia,  for  while  there  is  much 
Siberian  timber  available,  it  is  not  always  of  the  dimension  or 
quality  desired.  Other  articles  of  this  class  in  demand  in- 
clude machinery  and  equipment  for  mining  operations, 
logging  and  saw-milling  and  small  unit  flour-mill  outfits. 

With  regard  to  household  goods,  suggested  openings  for 
Canadian  trade  comprise  such  articles  as  cheap  iron  bedsteads, 
stoves,  wringers  and  washing  machines,  refrigerators,  enamelled 
ironware  and  sewing  machines.  Heavy  clothing  of  the  type 
worn  in  Canada  during  the  winter  is  required  also  throughout 
Siberia.  There  is  practically  no  fruit  grown  in  the  Russian 
Far  East.  Vladivostok  therefore  offers  a  possible  market 
for  fresh  apples  and  pears  from  British  Columbia  and  for 
evaporated  and  canned  apples  from  eastern  Canada.  The 
wholesale  c.i.f.   prices  of  American  apples  before  the  war 
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ranged  from  $2.50  to  $4.00  per  case.     Tinned  milk  is  another 
article  of  consumption  imported  in  considerable  quantities. 

The  above  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  principal  openings  for 
Canadian  trade  with  the  Russian  ports  on  the  PacijRc.  The 
Siberian  market  is  primarily  a  peasant  market,  and  the  import- 
ant considerations  are  therefore  the  price  at  which  articles  are 
offered  and  their  general  utility  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  designed.  In  the  aggregate,  however,  there  is  a  large 
trade  to  be  done  and  the  possibilities  for  the  future  are  great. 
Success  in  building  up  such  a  trade  depends  largely  upon  the 
degree  with  which  the  trader  adapts  his  methods  and  pro- 
duction to  the  social  and  commercial  conditions  prevalent  in 
the  country  to  which  he  is  exporting.  It  has  been  stated 
that  there  have  been  few  opportunities  for  trade  equal  to 
that  now  presented  by  the  situation  in  the  Russian  Empire. 
It  is  therefore  hoped  that  Canadians  will  realise  the  significance 
of  this  opportunity,  and  will  endeavor  to  take  full  advantage 
of  their  favourable  position  for  trans-Pacific  trade  with  Russia. 

L.    D.   WiLGRESS 
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SANDFORD  FLEMING:  Empire  Builder. 

Lawrence  J.  Burpee.    Oxford  University  Press.    278  pages.     $3.50. 

A  biography  of  Sir  Sandford  Fleming  which  appears  within  four  months 
of  his  death  (July  22nd,  1915),  needs  freeing  from  the  suspicion  of  being 
compiled  hastily.  Mr.  Burpee,  in  a  preface,  clears  himself  of  this  possible 
imputation  by  explaining  that  his  work  was  begun  some  years  ago,  and 
that  it  was  almost  ready  for  publication  at  the  time  Sir  Sandford  passed 
away.  We  have  then  not  a  bit  of  journalism  hurriedly  thrown  together, 
but  a  well  matured  sketch,  thoughtfully  conceived,  and  carried  out  with 
a  care  inspired  by  high  personal  regard  and  friendship  of  long  standing. 
If  worthy  motives  could  ensure  good  biography.  Sir  Sandford  had  indeed 
been  fortunate.  Unluckily,  in  our  judgment,  Mr.  Burpee  seems  to  fall 
short  of  the  better  traditions  of  this  form  of  literary  workmanship;  his 
sketch  of  the  personal  and  more  private  side  of  Sir  Sandford's  career  is 
in  parts  dull,  banal,  and  too  frequently  not  in  the  best  taste.  For  this, — 
about  which,  of  course,  there  may  be  difference  of  opinion, — he  atones 
fully  in  his  presentation  of  Sir  Sandford's  manifold  public  activities. 
Without  ever  reaching  any  pronounced  quality  of  style,  he  maintains, 
nevertheless,  an  even,  sober,  readable  narrative,  well  suited  to  the  portrayal 
he  had  in  view. 

Sir  Sandford  Fleming,  as  a  Canadian  engineer  of  international  reputation, 
well  repays  study.  One  of  the  many  distinguished  Scots  who  have  been 
foremost  in  building  up  the  Dominion,  he  is  remembered  by  some  for  his 
professional  work  in  planning  the  Intercolonial  and  Canadian  Pacific 
railways;  by  others  as  a  Chancellor  of  Queen's  University.  Many  will 
recall  his  association  with  scientific  institutes  and  societies  here;  others, 
again,  will  not  forget  his  advocacy  of  the  standard  time  movement,  and 
his  long  fought  struggle  to  secure  a  British  cable  in  the  Pacific  as  part  of 
an  ''  all-red  "  line  of  communication  within  the  empire.  Mr.  Burpee 
succeeds  admirably  in  attributing  to  him  the  foresight  of  an  empire  builder, 
whose  vision  gained  continually  in  force  from  being  conceived  in  the 
concrete  terms  of  railways  and  telegraphs. 

In  our  much  maligned  Victorian  era,  it  was  inevitable  that  a  Canadian 
reasoning  concretely  upon  imperial  responsibilities,  should  feel  restive  if 
in  London  his  projects  met  with  a  cold  and  thankless  recognition.  A  lack 
of  sympathy,  even  though  only  apparent,  does  aggravate  a  feeling  of 
detachment.  As  recently  as  1900  we  find  a  critic  in  a  Canadian  historical 
publication  writing  thus  of  Canada's  alleged  ill-treatment  in  the  treaty 
of  1783 :     "  When  the  wars  [of  England]  are  waged  by  Tory  incompetence, 
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and  her  peaces  negotiated  by  Whig  indifference,  some  one  must  suffer. 
Here  Canada  was  the  victim."  This  may  not  be  good  criticism, — in  fact, 
it  is  obviously  vicious, — but  it  represents  a  prevalent  attitude  from  which 
Mr.  Burpee  himself  is  perhaps  not  altogether  free;  for  at  times  he  seems 
inclined  to  make  Sir  Sandford's  career,  without  qualification,  a  reproachful 
commentary  upon  British  indifference  to  Canadian  imperial  interests. 
As  such,  those  who  are  interested  in  Canada's  position  in  the  empire  will 
assess  it  for  what  it  is  worth,  according  to  their  own  prejudices.  If  this 
biography  reveals  anything,  it  is  the  lack  of  a  conscious  direction  within 
the  empire,  the  absence  of  conscious  purpose  or  theory  in  projecting 
development,  the  State  so  patently  in  the  role  of  follower,  not  leader. 
Our  empire  builders,  it  would  appear,  exhaust  half  their  thought  and  energy 
prodding  slow-witted  statesmen  to  action.  We  may  be  amused  or  annoyed 
at  the  Victorian  apologists  who  affect  to  applaud  the  strength  of  character 
this  is  supposed  to  give  to  the  empire  builders;  but  we  must  decry  its  utter 
waste  in  the  intellectual  economy  of  our  society.  The  achievements  of  a 
man  like  Sir  Sandford  Fleming  were  purchased  at  too  great  an  expense 
in  preHminary  struggle  and  agitation;  and  one  sees,  regretfully  to  be  sure, 
that  the  intellectual  resistance  to  be  overcome  was  too  often  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Sir  Sandford's  friends  and  contemporaries  will  be  gratified  to  know 
that  his  life  is  published  in  this  attractive  volume  at  the  hands  of  one 
who  knew  him  and  admired  him  intimately. 

THE  PARADISE  OF  DANTE. 

Translated  hy  C.  L.  Shadwell.   Pages,  Int.  39;  text  and  translation  509. 
Macmillan,  1915,    12s  6d. 

In  his  Ballade  of  a  Reviewer  Mr.  Chesterton  laments  that 

gray  with  dust  is  Dante's  crest. 

The  bell  of  Rabelais  soundless  swings. 
His  own  Gargantuan  laughter  must  have  startled  that  sleeping  bell;  and 
steady  increase  of  Dante  literature  has  at  least  disturbed  the  dust  upon 
that  crest  unbowed.  M.  Finot  has  recently  commented  on  the  fact  that 
the  interest  in  Dante  has  greatly  increased  while  that  in  other  Italian 
writers  has  almost  gone  in  the  English-speaking  world :  a  literary  phenom- 
enon deserving  study. 

Mr.  Shadwell  published  his  Purgatory  in  1892.  He  had  hit  upon  the 
beautiful  Marvell  stanza  as  an  equivalent  in  weight,  and  a  fair  substitute 
in  rime,  for  the  unit  of  Dante's  terza  rima,  which  with  its  feminine  endings 
is  very  hard  to  maintain  in  English  for  more  than  a  brief  tour  de  force. 
The  experiment  met  with  the  approval  of  Walter  Pater  whose  praise  may 
be  left  as  it  stands  for  the  Paradiso "a  version  singular  in  its  union 
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of  minute  and  sensitive  fidelity  almost  to  the  very  syllables  of  the  original, 
with  that  general  sense  of  composure  and  breadth  of  effect  which  gives 
to  the  great  medieval  poem  the  air  of  a  classic." 

In  1899  Mr.  Shadwell  published  his  version  of  The  Earthly  Paradise 
(Purg.  28-33)  with  a  long  and  weighty  introduction  by  Professor  Earl  on 
the  organic  relation  of  these  cantos  to  the  rest  of  the  Commedia.  The 
present  volume  has  a  pleasant  introduction  by  Professor  Mackail  dealing 
mainly  with  the  difficulty  of  the  transition  from  the  Purgatorio  to  the 
Paradiso.  This  difficulty  undoubtedly  affects  the  translation  which  is 
less  uniform  than  before.  There  will  no  doubt  be  always  contrary  opinions 
as  to  the  success  of  this  as  of  every  translation,  and  the  fitness  of  the 
Marvell  stanza  is  matter  for  debate.  But  the  experiment  is  a  notable  one, 
and  many  Dante  readers  new  and  old  will  be  grateful  for  these  comely 
volumes. 

CRIMINALS:  A  one-act  Play  about  Marriage. 

George  Middleton.  New  York,  B.  W.  Huehsch.  50c. 
This  is,  as  the  cover  informs  us,  *'an  intimate  study  of  marriage  handled 
with  delicacy  and  dignity  and  dealing  specifically  with  a  young  bride's 
ignorance  of  the  facts  of  life."  The  criminals  are,  of  course,  the  parents 
who  are  responsible  for  that  ignorance.  With  all  deference  to  the  authority 
of  the  psychologists  and  neurologists  invoked  by  the  author  in  his  preface, 
most  readers  will  probably  be  inclined  to  exclaim  with  the  bride's  mother: 
"  I  never  knew  there  could  be  girls  like  Janet."  But  even  granting  the 
existence  of  such  girls  in  sufficient  numbers  to  lift  their  case  above  the 
abnormal,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  crisis  in  this  play  is  unduly 
drawn  out  and  rendered  unnecessarily  tragic  by  the  mother's  almost 
incredible  incompetence  in  dealing  with  what  is  really  a  very  simple  case. 
Any  mother  outside  a  drama  would  have  settled  the  matter  in  five  minutes. 

ANOTHER  BOOK  ON  THE  THEATRE. 

G.F.Nathan.    New  York,  B.W.  Huehsch.    $1.50. 

A  collection  of  reprints  of  dramatic  or  more  strictly  speaking 
theatrical  criticisms.  Some  of  the  fifty  or  sixty  topics  dealt  with  are  no 
doubt  of  permanent  interest,  and  the  critic's  views  are  set  forth  in  a  trench- 
ant and  often  very  amusing  manner.  The  author  is  an  iconoclast  of  the 
most  destructive  type,  and  readers  who  enjoy  this  form  of  criticism  will 
derive  some  instruction  and  a  good  deal  of  entertainment  from  a  perusal 
of  the  book. 
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SIX  FRENCH  POETS. 

Amy  Lowell.  The  Macmillan  Company,  Toronto,  1916.  488  pages. 
$2.50. 
This  is  a  book  which  will,  for  many  readers  (if  one  may  dare  use  so 
hackneyed  a  phrase),  "  supply  a  long-felt  want.''  It  presents  a  survey 
of  the  work  of  the  leading  contemporary  poets  of  established  reputation 
in  France,  representing  the  generation  that  succeeded  to  Verlaine  and 
Mallarm6  and  carried  on  their  work.  The  author  of  the  book  is  Miss 
Amy  Lowell,  a  sister  of  the  President  of  Harvard,  and  already  well  known 
as  a  poet  and  as  a  student  and  critic  of  modern  French  literature.  Her 
books  of  verse  Sword  Blades  and  Poppy  Seed  and  A  Dome  of  Many  Coloured 
Glass  are  widely  known,  and  entitle  Miss  Lowell  to  write  of  poets  and 
poetry  as  one  of  the  craft.  The  French  authors  dealt  with  in  the  volume 
are  Albert  Samain,  Henri  de  Regnier,  Francis  Jammes,  Paul  Fort  and 
R6my  de  Gourmont  whose  recent  death  has  elicited  expressions  of  appre- 
ciation and  regret  wherever  the  literature  of  modern  France  is  appreciated 
and  admired.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  the  work  of  these  authors  is  so 
little  known  in  America  and  Miss  Lowell's  book  will  serve  a  useful  purpose 
in  helping  to  bring  her  fellow  citizens  into  contact  with  poetry  already 
familiar  to  the  whole  of  the  educated  public  of  France.  Miss  Lowell 
sees  fit  to  include  the  Belgian  poet  Emile  Verhaeren  in  her  volume  on  the 
rather  doubtful  ground  that  he  writes  in  French;  she  also  attempts 
to  make  the  work  of  her  authors  more  intelligible  to  her  readers  by  means 
of  an  appendix  in  which  all  the  verse  that  is  quoted  in  the  book  is  translated 
into  literal  English  prose.  We  should  have  thought  that  so  cultivated  a 
scholar  as  Miss  Lowell  would  have  known  that  the  attempt  to  convey  the 
spirit  of  poetry  by  literal  translation  into  the  prose  of  another  language 
is  doomed  to  failure.  Those  who  cannot  read  French,  cannot  appreciate 
French  poetry:  Miss  Lowell  had  better  have  left  them  in  their  ignorance. 

AFFIRMATIONS. 

Havelock  Ellis.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1915. 
This  is  a  second  edition,  reprinted  without  alteration  from  the  original 
work  published  in  1898.  It  is  a  collection  of  critical  essays  dealing  with 
the  life  and  work  of  Nietzsche,  Zola,  Casanova,  Huysmans,  and  St.  Francis. 
The  connection  between  this  variously  assorted  group  is  found  in  the 
bearing  of  their  work  on  our  fundamental  conceptions  of  life  and  morality. 
Dr.  Havelock  Ellis  deals  here  with  their  writings  not  purely  as  literature, — 
a  thing  which,  as  such,  is  rightly  to  be  viewed  apart  from  morality, — but 
in  their  bearing  on  life.  Hence  the  title  of  the  work.  The  discussion  is 
intended  to  lead  to  the  formulation  of  those  '*  affirmations  "  or  judgments 
which  every  man  must  needs  make  for  himself  on  ''  the  simple  eternal 
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facts  of  life."  Recent  discussion  has  worn  the  subject  of  Nietzsche  thin. 
But  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Dr.  Ellis  judges  him  to  be  the  "man  who 
made  the  most  determined  effort  ever  made  to  destroy  modern  morals." 
The  essay  on  Casanova  and  his  memoirs  offers  a  singularly  interesting 
treatment  of  an  author  now  almost  forgotten, — or  perhaps  never  known, — 
in  America. 

LOUVAIN— 891-1914. 

L.  Noel,  professeur  d  V  University  de  Louvain.  Oxford  University  Press, 
1915.     238  pp.     3s  6d. 

The  first  anniversary  of  the  Sack  of  Louvain  gives,  as  Professor  Noel 
says,  an  "  actuality  "  to  these  pages.  He  writes  to  give  the  story  of  the 
university  to  a  world  already  deeply  moved  with  sympathy  for  its  cruel 
and  wanton  fate.  He  traces  the  long  and  eventful  history  through  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  his  much  tried  fatherland,  to  its  close  "  in  blood  and 
fire  and  tears."  His  survey  brings  pride  and  hope  as  well  as  grief.  He 
sees  the  university  always  steadfast  in  the  faith,  loyal  in  all  things — holding 
fast  to  Aristotle,  to  Rome,  to  the  Princes  (except  only  where  these  were 
themselves  faithless),  to  the  nation.  She  it  was  who  sternmed  the  tide 
of  the  Reformation  and  *'  decided  the  Catholic  future  of  Belgium."  When 
she  shall  be  restored,  her  special  work  shall  be  ''  the  reconstitution  of  the 
international  law  of  Christianity  "  *'  in  the  cult  of  the  Only  Truth." 

This  is  hardly  the  time  or  place  to  do  more  than  just  point  out  the  wide 
divergence  of  M.  Noel's  views  of  what  constitutes  a  university,  from  that 
held  by  most  of  his  English-speaking  readers.  We  who  speak  the  tongue 
of  Milton  can  accept  no  plea  for  a  "  cloistered  "  liberty.  To  Mr.  Noel 
the  only  true  freedom  is  that  of  Catholicism.  He  has  nothing  but  very 
hard  words  for  the  secular  or  state  university:  its  professors  are  "func- 
tionaries "  where  "  freedom  "  is  "  to  disobey  their  conscience  "  and  attack 
"  the  doctrines  which  save  mankind,  and  the  authorities  which  maintain 
those  doctrines;"  they  are  the  instruments  of  "  enslaved  thought."  Contrast 
"  the  medieval  university — o.  city  of  spiritual  liberty." 

We  can  only  add  our  respectful  sympathy  for  a  sister  university,  innocent 
victim  of  a  vile  fate;  our  thanks  for  this  most  interesting  history;  and  our 
hope  that  Louvain  will  rise  from  her  ashes,  as  she  did  nearly  a  century 
ago — if  not  to  perfect  freedom,  yet  to  resume  her  long  career  of  devotion 
to  the  ideals  of  her  faith. 

THE  WAY  OF  MARTHA  AND  THE  WAY  OF  MARY. 

Stephen  Graham.    Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  1915.     $2.00. 
This  is  the  somewhat  enigmatical  title  of  a  book  which  is  mostly  con- 
cerned with  Russia  and  the  East.    The  author  is  filled  with  a  keen 
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enthusiasm  for  the  Russian  people  and  writes  of  them  with  warm  sympathy. 
A  quotation  will  make  clear  his  point  of  view:  "  I  told  them  my  belief 
that  Russia  is  the  hope  of  Europe,  that  we  are  all  looking  to  her,  that  she 
is  the  living  East,  the  pole  of  mysticism,  in  opposition  to  America,  the 
living  West,  the  pole  of  materialism."  He  is  very  optimistic  about  the 
future  of  Christianity.  *'  Perhaps  1,000  years  hence,"  he  says,  **  Christian- 
ity will  have  crystallized  out,  but  as  yet  it  is  in  the  confused  grandeur  of 
youth."  In  Russia  he  finds  Christianity  still  the  living  force  which  it 
has  been  before  and  can  never  wholly  cease  to  be.  He  is  equally  devoted 
to  the  early  Christianity  of  Egyptian  saints  and  ascetics,  spiritually  the 
progenitors  of  the  Byzantines  and  therefore  of  the  Russians.  "  We  make 
a  mistake,"  he  says,  '*  when  we  talk  of  the  dead  past.  It  is  a  great  religious 
truth  that  all  that  has  ever  lived,  lives  for  ever."  A  visit  to  Egypt  is  an 
episode  in  the  book,  which  however  is  mainly  occupied  with  Russia.  Those 
who  wish  to  learn  about  Russia  from  one  who  knows  it  well,  those  who 
wish  to  be  introduced  to  new  aspects  of  life  and  faith,  those  who  feel  that 
their  religious  belief  needs  a  quickening  influence,  should  read  this  book. 
Moreover,  the  author  possesses  not  only  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his 
subject  but  also  great  literary  power  and  the  gift  of  pictorial  and  dramatic 
presentation. 

The  book  ought  to  be  of  unusual  interest  to  Canadians,  who  cannot  fail 
to  be  attracted  by  its  picturesque  descriptions,  its  profound  insight  and 
its  deep  religious  feeling. 

FIRST  RUSSIAN  BOOK. 

Nevill  Forbes,  M.A.  Oxford ,  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  1915. 
The  publication  of  this  book  reminds  us  of  the  growing  importance  of 
the  Russian  language  both  to  the  commercial  world  and  to  the  student 
of  literature.  The  termination  of  the  war  will  bring  with  it  new  conditions, 
and  the  hope  may  be  expressed  that  the  universities  of  Canada  will  make 
early  provision  for  instruction  in  this  language.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
enter  into  a  detailed  criticism  of  the  above  work.  It  may  be  said,  however, 
that  the  name  of  Mr.  Forbes  is  a  guarantee  of  good  work.  The  present 
volume  of  216  pages,  which  does  not  include  the  Verb,  is  to  be  followed 
by  two  others;  the  second  volume  will  deal  with  the  Verb.  This  ought 
practically  to  complete  the  Grammar,  but  a  third  volume  is  also  promised. 
It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  the  total  length  is  rather  formidable,  but 
the  principle  of  numerous  examples  and  lavish  illustration  is  popular  with 
many  teachers  of  languages,  and  is  in  fact  that  followed  in  Riola's  "  How 
to  Learn  Russian."  A  comparison  with  this  latter  book  may  be  deferred 
till  Mr.  Forbes'  book  is  complete. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY 

vfr^ORV  AT^^^^  President  Wilson  said  that  a  man  might 
WASHING-  conceivably  be  ^Hoo  proud  to  fight/^  he  must 
TON  have  been  thinking  of  a  vulgar  street  brawl. 

Now  that  it  has  come  to  what  is  called  ^^a  real  show-down/' 
the  President's  hat  is  in  the  ring,  like  the  most  practised 
fighter  of  them  all.  Or,  to  take  a  figure  more  appropriate  to 
his  relations  with  the  country  whose  future  was  for  a  time 
supposed  to  be  on  (or  under)  the  water,  Mr.  Wilson  has 
nailed  his  colours  to  the  mast,  as  we  knew  he  would.  Till 
now  he  has  been  imploring  his  fellow-citizens  to  ^^keep  the 
scales  of  their  judgment  even,''  which  Mr.  Root  and  others 
have  found  difficulty  in  doing.  The  latest  offender.  Professor 
Royce  of  Harvard,  said  in  so  many  words  in  Boston  the  other 
night  that  ^^it  is  as  impossible  for  any  reasonable  man  to  be 
in  his  heart  and  mind  neutral  as  it  was  for  the  good  cherubs 
in  heaven  to  remain  neutral  when  they  first  looked  out  from 
their  rosy  glowing  clouds  and  saw  the  angels  fall." 

But  now  the  President  has  put  his  foot  down.  True, 
the  question  was  primarily  one  of  domestic  policy, — ^responsi- 
bility for  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  as  between  Congress 
and  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  State.  But  a  sigh  of  relief 
has  gone  up  from  all  those  whose  patience  was  rapidly  be- 
coming exhausted.  So  at  Washington  the  bands  are  playing, 
and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  float  from  the  Capitol !  In  spite  of 
party  differences,  Congress  has  shown  itself  to  be  solidly 
behind  the  President.  For  the  rapid  denouement  in  a  long 
drawn  out  act,  the  Germans  have  only  themselves  to  thank. 
Their  tortuous  diplomacy,  as  exemplified  in  the  correspondence 
about  what  they  call  the  '^Lusitania  incident,"  the  status  of 
the  submarine,  the  defensive  armament  of  merchantmen,  the 
rights  of  neutrals  on  the  high  seas,  etc.,  has  left  them  without 
a  friend  in   the  world.     Even  the   German-American  has 
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begun  to  waver.  He  cannot  stand  up  against  a  President 
who  has  been  goaded  into  declaring  that  he  will  not  take  a 
single  step,  at  foreign  dictation,  in  the  direction  of  abridging 
or  curtaihng  the  rights  to  which  his  countrymen  are  entitled 
under  the  provisions  of  international  law.  There  is  a  point 
of  view  from  which  the  submarine,  especially  as  employed  by 
the  Germans,  is  nothing  but  a  pirate,  and  should  be  treated 
as  such.  In  any  case,  all  classes  of  Americans  know  now  why 
Secretary  Lansing  failed  in  his  suggestion  of  a  '^gentlemen's 
agreement''  between  the  merchantman  armed  for  defensive 
purposes  and  the  submarine.  It  might  mean  in  practice 
that  the  merchant  vessel  would  have  to  wait  to  be  torpedoed 
before  firing  a  shot  in  self-defence.  This  would,  in  the  first 
place,  have  required  a  change  in  maritime  law  made  while 
war  is  going  on,  and  secondly  Washington  would  have  had 
to  satisfy  Great  Britain  by  producing  the  '^ gentlemen"  on 
the  side  of  the  Germans. 

PRESIDENT  ^^^^  people  in  Canada  profess  to  be  highly 
WILSON  displeased  and  disappointed  with  the  attitude 
of  the  United  States  to  the  war,  and  of  late 
there  has  been  evidence  of  much  searching  of  heart  on  the 
part  of  Americans  themselves.  Perhaps  this  is  partly  the 
result  of  reflection  on  the  difference  it  would  have  made 
to  us  if,  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  Britain  and  America 
had  been  solidly  united  in  a  league  of  peace.  But  let 
us  be  just.  It  is  true  that,  apart  from  some  clear  clarion 
calls  sounded  by  individuals,  the  bulk  of  the  American  people 
took  too  long  to  realize  the  obvious  fact  that  this  war  is  not 
the  result  of  some  trumpery  dispute  about  a  boundary  line, 
or  of  a  personal  quarrel  among  the  Kings  and  Emperors  of  a 
somewhat  effete  civilization,  or  even  of  what  American  critics 
love  to  stigmatize  as  'Hhe  blundering  diplomacy  of  poor 
old  Europe."  Time  has  made  it  plain  that  it  began  with 
what  was  meant  to  be  a  tiger-spring,  on  the  part  of  Germany, 
at  the  throat  of  European  freedom.  The  AUies  are  battling 
for  the  very  principles  of  liberty  and  self-government  which 
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are  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  Americans,  and  which  have  made 
the  American  people  what  it  is  to-day.  Their  cause  tran- 
scends all  national  hmits;  it  is  the  cause  of  universal  right- 
eousness and  freedom  and  humanity. 

In  his  heart,  President  Wilson  must  know  this  as  well  as 
most.  For  one  thing,  he  is  a  student  of  history,  and  no  im- 
partial student  of  history  could  wish  to  see  a  triumph  for 
the  German  arms.  But  he  has  been  obsessed  from  the  very 
start  by  his  conviction  of  the  importance  of  keeping  his  country 
out  of  the  war.  His  enemies  say  that  he  has  one  eye  open  for 
the  German  vote.  In  our  opinion,  Mr.  Wilson  is  too  high- 
minded  a  man  for  any  such  form  of  low  cunning.  It  seems 
far  more  probable  that  what  has  weighed  most  with  him  is 
his  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
his  fellow-countrymen  has  not  hitherto  progressed  so  far  as 
to  be  American  in  more  than  name.  The  associations  of 
their  birth  or  origin  have  hindered  them  from  fully  appreci- 
ating the  meaning  of  the  struggle  now  going  on  in  Europe. 
They  are  not  conscious  as  yet  that  their  adopted  citizenship 
has  much  more  in  common  with  British  than  it  has  with 
German  ideals, — with  the  liberty  of  the  individual  as  against 
his  complete  subordination  to  the  state,  and  with  the  free 
atmosphere  of  self-government  as  against  the  irresponsibility 
of  autocratic  power.  It  is  this — in  addition  to  the  horror 
and  hate  of  war  in  general — that  must  have  operated  as 
a  restraint  on  many  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  conduct 
of  the  international  relations  of  the  United  States.  And  we 
ought  not  to  blame  them.  We  may  fairly  protest  against 
that  form  of  American  selfishness  and  exaggeration  which 
plumes  itself  on  being  dedicated,  above  all  nations,  to  civiliza- 
tion and  peace,  merely  because  it  has  so  far  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing out  of  the  war.  That  is  in  itself  no  proof  of  idealism — 
rather  the  reverse!  But  we  can  feel  increasingly  confident, 
as  time  goes  on,  that  the  great  heart  of  the  American  democ- 
racy is  learning  to  beat  in  harmony  with  ours.  And  we  may 
rely  on  their  support  (if  we  should  come  to  need  it)  in  secur- 
ing, when  the  agony  is  over,  a  peace  that  shall  be  worthy  of 
such  a  war. 
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What  is  the  difference  between  attack  and 
REPRISALS    reprisals?     For  all  the  world  except  Germany 

the  obvious  answer  is  that  attack  comes  first. 
It  all  depends  at  what  point  of  the  sequence  you  care  to 
begin.  Germany  commenced  to  submarine  enemy  vessels 
before  the  so-called  blockade  was  instituted  by  Great  Britain. 
In  December,  1914,  von  Tirpitz  announced  the  intention  of 
the  German  Government  to  continue  such  action, — ^not 
because  England  was  trying  to  starve  Germany,  but  simply 
for  general  purposes  of  frightfulness.  Then  came  the  Scar- 
borough and  other  raids,  and  the  assertion  by  Britain  of  the 
principle  that  grain  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  through  the 
war  zone  unless  it  could  be  clearly  shown  that  it  was  destined 
for  consumption  by  non-combatants.  To  this  Germany 
replied  by  her  naval  order  of  February  5th,  1915,  intimating 
that  she  would  seek  to  destroy  every  enemy  vessel  in  the  area 
of  war,  even  though  she  might  thereby  do  harm  to  the  persons 
and  cargoes  of  neutrals.  She  might  even  sink  neutral  vessels 
themselves.  The  immediate  reply  to  this  was  the  famous 
rescript  from  Washington,  declaring  that  ^Hhe  United  States 
would  be  constrained  to  hold  the  Imperial  German  Govern- 
ment to  a  strict  accountability  for  such  acts  of  their  naval 
authorities  and  to  take  any  steps  it  might  be  necessary  to 
take  to  safeguard  American  lives  and  property.''  Then 
came  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania,  since  when  Germany  has 
wasted  much  diplomatic  ingenuity  in  arguing  that  this 
outrage  was  a  '^ reprisal,''  which  would  have  been  quite  legal 
if  no  neutral  passengers  had  '^come  to  grief"  on  the  occasion. 
Neither  in  Berlin  nor  in  Washington  has  any  stress  been  laid 
on  the  fact  that  over  a  thousand  non-combatants  who  were 
not  American  citizens  went  down  in  the  Lusitania;  from 
which  we  may  infer  what  a  hash  Germany  and  the  United 
States  would  make  between  them  of  the  ^^ freedom  of  the 
seas"  if  the  matter  were  left  in  their  keeping! 

Later  horrors  may  be  passed  over  without  notice.  What 
is  stirring  England  now  is  the  question  how  far  it  may  be 
right  to  retaliate  in  kind,  especially  in  regard  to  air-raids. 


I 
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If  the  bombs  dropped  on  such  occasions  would  only  kill  one 
or  two  American  citizens  instead  of  a  few  English 
nursery-maids  and  children,  Washington  would  not  take  so 
detached  a  view  of  these  unspeakable  horrors  as  official 
neutraUty  now  prescribes.  As  to  retaliation,  Lord  Bryce  is 
probably  right  in  holding  that  this  would  be  futile,  on  the 
ground  that  if  it  came  to  cruelty  against  cruelty  the  Germans 
would  always  win.  The  on]y  temptation  to  believe  the 
contrary  is  the  argument  that  a  successful  expedition  on  the 
part  of,  say,  100  aeroplanes  launched  from  England  would 
operate  as  a  great  deterrent  against  further  enterprises  on  the 
part  of  the  minions  of  William  the  Frightful.  That  argument 
is  warmly  championed  by  the  youngest  member  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Pemberton  Billing,  formerly 
of  the  Royal  Naval  Air  Service.  But  others  seem  inclined 
to  accept  the  view  expressed  the  other  day  by  the  Upper 
House  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  when  the  Bishops 
recorded  their  ^^  conviction  that  the  principles  of  morality 
forbid  a  policy  of  reprisal  which  has  as  a  deliberate  object 
the  kilUng  or  wounding  of  non-combatants,^^  and  their  belief 
^Hhat  the  adoption  of  such  a  mode  of  retaliation,  even  for 
barbarous  outrages,  would  permanently  lower  the  standards 
of  honourable  conduct  between  nation  and  nation.'' 

RECRUITING  The  last  published  figures  relating  to  recruiting  - 
IN  QUEBEC  in Quebecandtheother  Provinces  of  the  Dominion 
PROVINCE  show  a  very  marked  balance  against  Quebec; 
especially  as  compared  with  Ontario,  the  returns  for  Quebec 
are  the  reverse  of  satisfactory,  both  absolutely  and  relatively. 
Ontario  has  recruited  nearly  111,000  men;  Quebec  not  more 
than  28,000,  of  whom  23,000  are  in  the  Montreal  division.. 
The  Maritime  Provinces,  with  a  very  much  smaller  population, 
have  done  nearly  as  well  as  Quebec,  while  the  West  has 
supphed  no  fewer  than  100,000  men. 

There  may  be  something  that  is  soothing  to  British 
vanity  in  the  proof  that,  so  far  as  the  English-speaking  popula- 
tion of  Quebec  is  concerned,  we  have  done  fully  as  well  as 
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Ontario.  But  Quebec  as  a  whole  stands  in  need  of  some  such 
stirring  manifesto  as  Mr.  John  Redmond  issued  the  other  day 
to  the  young  men  of  Ireland.  He  pointed  out  to  them  that 
^Hhis  was  a  just  war,  provoked  by  the  intolerable  military 
despotism  of  Germany;  that  it  was  a  war  in  defence  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  small  nationalities;  and  that  Ireland 
would  be  false  to  her  history  and  to  every  consideration  of 
honour,  good  faith,  and  self-interest  if  she  did  not  respond  to 
his  appeal." 

May  not  these  words  be  applied  with  equal  force  and 
appropriateness  to  French-speaking  Canada  ?  To  the  average 
person,  who  can  look  away  from  local  issues  to  the  spectacle 
of  the  world's  agony,  it  would  appear  that  Quebec  has, 
if  anything,  a  greater  stake  than  any  other  Province  in  the 
issue  of  victory  or  defeat.  One  thing  that  is  certain  is  that 
there  should  be  sounding  to-day  in  the  ears  of  the  French- 
Canadian  a  call  to  arms  rendered  imperative  by  the  dual 
nature  of  his  associations.  To  the  lover  of  France,  under  what- 
ever guise  he  may  choose  to  view  her,  the  duty  is  clear.  For 
him,  when  the  existence  of  that  France,  past,  present  and  to 
come,  is  at  stake  there  can  be  no  excuse,  and  there  should  be 
no  hanging  back.  Has  he  ever  thrilled  to  read  of  the  deeds 
of  the  greatest  soldier  and  the  finest  army  known  to  history, 
and  to  think  that  both  were  French  ?  The  imperial  eagles 
are  soaring  upwards  once  more  towards  a  fresh  Austerlitz 
and  a  greater  and  final  Jena.  Is  he  a  lover  of  liberty,  a 
democrat  ? — liberte,  egalite,  fraternite — up,  for  the  armies  of 
the  first  republic  in  the  world  are  striving  to  hurl  back  the 
hordes  of  a  militant  autocracy  in  a  greater  Valmy.  Is  he  a 
Christian — nay,  more,  ^^bon  catholique  ?''  Then  ten  times 
more  should  there  be  no  hesitation.  The  white  cross  of  St. 
Louis  is  once  more  in  the  field  against  the  infidel.  The 
cathedral  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  has  been  defiled  by  the  Hun.  Happy 
are  those  from  Quebec  Province  who  have  gone  and  are  going 
forward.  May  their  number  be  increased !  The  tide  of  war 
is  turning  now,  and  now  is  the  time  to  play  a  man's  part  in 
the  final  triumph. 

W.  P. 
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The  eternal  nexus  of  past  and  present  is  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  events  that  have  occurred  since  the  last  number 
of  this  Magazine  was  issued.  Kamerun  and  Erzerum  are 
words  at  which  Quintilian  might  have  gasped,  but  they,  and 
Verdun,  possess  very  compelling  associations. 

The  final  expulsion  of  the  Germans  from  the 
KAMERUN     Kamerun  Protectorate  recalls  a  whole  chain  of 

events  connected  with  recent  Prussian  diplo- 
macy, and  particularly  with  the  Agadir  crisis  of  1911.  The 
exploit  of  the  Panther  does  not  stand  alone.  Ever  since  1896 
the  Kaiser  has  delighted  to  astonish  mankind  by  diplomatic 
pyrotechnics.  The  Kruger  Telegram  was  one;  the  announce- 
ment of  the  great  Navy  Bill  on  the  day  after  Magers- 
fontein  was  another;  the  visit  to  Tangier  was  a  third;  the 
despatch  of  the  Panther  to  Agadir  was  a  fourth;  and 
a  fifth,  almost  equally  spectacular,  may  be  found  in  the 
famous  tour  of  Constantinople,  Jerusalem  and  Damascus,  at 
the  very  moment  when  England  and  France  were  deciding 
whether  they  would  or  would  not  fight  over  Fashoda.  We 
have  not  had  time  to  forget  how  Germany  gained  her  last 
slice  of  Kamerun.  Those  lands  bordering  upon  the  river 
Sanga  came  to  her  by  the  Treaty  of  November  4th,  1911,  and 
represent  the  costly  profit  she  won  by  trying  to  club  France 
in  Morocco.  On  the  debit  side  of  the  ledger  must  be  placed 
all  the  Wilhelmstrasse  lost  by  forcing  Delcasse's  resignation, 
by  Lloyd  George's  Mansion  House  speech,  and  by  the  whole 
diplomatic  fiasco  of  Agadir — with  its  very  serious  and  immedi- 
ate consequences.  On  the  credit  side  stood  the  few  thousand 
square  miles  of  Equatorial  Africa  which  France  ceded  for  a 
clear  title  to  Morocco,  and  also  to  let  Germany  save  face. 
These  are  what  the  Prussians  have  now  lost.  Five  years  ago 
they  forfeited  the  confidence  of  every  chancellery  by  the 
brazenness  with  which  they  repudiated  their  Morocco  Agree- 
ment of  1909.  But  the  decline  of  their  reputation  for  good 
faith  was  not  all  they  suffered  through  their  tactics  at  Agadir. 
They  so  shattered  the  confidence  of  Italy,  their  own  ally,  that 
she  hastened  to  seize  Tripoli  while  Germany  was  embarrassed 
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by  her  situation  with  France  and  England.  Out  of  the 
TripoHtan  War  grew  the  First  Balkan  War  and  the  creation 
of  conditions  which  were  gravely  prejudicial  to  the  plans  of 
both  Germany  and  Austria.  Hence  for  this  patch  of  Kamerun 
now  lost,  the  Kaiser  did  a  dozen  things  which,  by  their 
crudeness  and  impropriety,  brought  down  upon  him  a  merited 
discomfiture. 

As  a  military  triumph  the  capture  of  Erzerum 
ERZERUM      counts  for  much  more  than  the  expulsion  of  the 

Germans  from  Kamerun,  and  it  also  seems  likely 
to  have  poHtical  consequences  of  high  import.  When  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  faded  from  view  after  the  Russians 
lost  GaUcia  and  Poland,  some  thought  that  his  career  had 
ended  in  eclipse.  Others — and  they  were  right — credited  him 
with  the  ability,  not  only  to  hold  on,  but  to  come  back.  His 
brilliant  invasion  of  Armenia  opens  up  many  vistas.  Times 
have  indeed  changed  since  November,  1910,  when  the  Tsar 
and  the  Kaiser  arranged  at  Potsdam  that  disquieting  agree- 
ment about  the  relation  of  the  Persian  Railways  to  the 
Bagdad  Railway.  The  horizontal  league  of  1895  is  sufficiently 
intelligible — ^the  league  which  brought  Germany,  Russia  and 
France  into  association  against  Japan;  but  the  Russo-German 
Agreement  of  1910  is  still  rather  enigmatic.  At  present,  how- 
ever, all  this  seems  a  bit  of  archaeology,  for  with  our  troops  at 
Kut-el-Amara  and  the  Russians  on  the  edge  of  Anatolia,  we 
need  not  give  much  thought  to  the  cancelled  compact  of 
1910.  The  great  fact  is  that  the  Grand  Duke  now  stands  in 
the  right  angle  between  Sivas  and  Mosul,  with  power  to  come 
down  upon  the  Ottoman  in  his  own  innermost  domain,  or  to 
thrust  southward  toward  the  Bagdad  Railway.  Moltke,  who 
knew  Asia  Minor  well,  said  that  whoever  held  Erzerum  con- 
trolled Mesopotamia.  At  present,  it'  seems  as  though  the 
Grand  Duke  would  soon  have  a  firm  grip  on  the  triangle 
Erzerum-Sivas-Diarbekr,  with  power  to  strike  a  blow  com- 
parable to  that  which  was  dealt  the  Turks  by  the  Balkan 
AlHes.     If  Sir  Percy  Lake  has  equal  success  on  the  lower 
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Tigris,  the  next  three  months  may  see  the  undoing  of  all  the 
plans  which  Germany  has  prosecuted  in  the  Middle  East 
since  the  days  when  Marschall  von  Bieberstein  first  went  to 
Constantinople.  Should  this  be  the  case,  it  will  prove  a  fitting 
reward  of  the  temerity  which  prompted  the  Pan-Germans  to 
challenge  England  through  the  Navy  Bill  at  the  same  time 
they  were  trying  to  outwit  Russia  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bosphorus. 

Most  significant  of  all  is  the  fighting  at  Verdun, 
VERDUN         which  carries  us  back  nearly  eleven  hundred 

years  to  the  days  when  the  Empire  of  Charle- 
magne was  crumbhng,  and  the  states  of  modern  Europe  were 
beginning  to  assume  their  present  form.  At  Verdun  was 
signed  the  memorable  treaty  of  843  whereby  France  and 
Germany  became  separate  units,  each  instinct  with  the  germ 
of  that  characteristic  development  which,  ever  since,  has 
meant  so  much  to  mankind.  At  Verdun  Charlemagne's 
grandsons  divided  the  great  inheritance — Louis  gaining  Ger- 
many, Charles  gaining  France,  and  Lothar  receiving  with  the 
Low  Countries  and  Italy  a  Rhenish  tract  which,  for  a  time, 
separated  France  from  Germany.  In  this  ancient  middle  land 
of  Lotharingia  or  Lorraine,  the  stubborn  fight  of  Frenchman 
versus  German  has  ever  since  been  waged.  When  Lothar' s 
son,  Louis  II,  died  in  870,  his  uncles,  Louis  and  Charles, 
divided  his  territories  to  the  west  of  the  Rhine,  with  the 
result,  that  for  the  first  time  Germany  and  France  became 
conterminous.  Sufficient  attention  has  not  been  called  to 
the  fact  that  this  Partition  of  Mersen  anticipated  the  Franco- 
German  War  of  1870  by  exactly  one  thousand  years.  Bis- 
marck, however,  was  very  familiar  with  it  as  may  be  inferred 
from  one  of  his  statements  in  the  Reichstag  during  the  early 
days  of  the  New  German  Empire.  ^^Do  not  lower  the  stand- 
ard of  your  army,''  he  said  to  the  Socialists,  ^'for  during  the 
last  thousand  years  each  generation  has  witnessed  a  war 
between  France  and  Germany." 
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At  first  Germany  had  the  best  of  this  struggle  for  Lor- 
raine, and  if  that  region  had  a  tendency  to  drift  toward 
France  it  was  checked  by  the  great  raid  of  978  which  brought 
Otto  II  almost  to  the  gates  of  Paris.  Not  until  mediaeval  Pan- 
Germanism  had  led  to  the  disaster  of  the  Hohenstaufen  in 
Italy,  did  France  gain  her  first  opportunity  to  press  forward 
toward  the  Moselle,  and  even  then  the  process  was  not  rapid. 
From  1467  to  1477  Charles  the  Bold,  a  Capetian  by  origin, 
threatened  to  create  a  Burguridian  middle  kingdom,  which 
would  have  drawn  its  lands  from  both  France  and  Germany, 
but  he  fell  in  battle  at  Nancy — where,  also,  the  Kaiser  has 
suffered  one  of  his  most  grievous  disappointments.  The  real 
forward  movement  of  the  French  toward  the  Moselle  and  the 
Rhine  did  not  begin  till  1552,  when  Henry  II  made  league  with 
the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany  against  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  In  that  year  a  single  campaign  gave  France  what 
before  she  had  not  been  able  to  gain  in  several  hundred  years 
of  rivalry.  With  a  sudden  rush  Henry  seized  the  three 
border  bishoprics  of  Verdun,  Toul  and  Metz,  which  he  held 
against  the  Emperor,  though  Charles  V  lavished  the  lives  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men  in  the  effort  to  drive  the  Duke  of 
Guise  out  of  Metz.  The  whole  story  of  this  war  has  been 
most  picturesquely  told  by  Ambroise  Pare,  the  father  of 
modern  field  surgery. 

But  these  items  from  the  annals  of  Verdun  as  a  border 
post  are  not  recited  for  antiquarian  purposes  only.  French 
conquests  in  Lorraine  during  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  can  easily  be  associated  with  a  modern 
question  of  great  significance — ^namely,  the  hold  which,  at  this 
moment,  the  Hohenzollerns  have  upon  the  allegiance  of  the 
German  people.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  the  rest  of  the 
Germans  have  put  themselves  under  the  governance  of  the 
unpleasing  Prussians.  Reviewing  this  ancient  rivalry  with 
the  French,  the  German  people  recognize  that  their  losses 
and  humiliations  from  1552  to  1812  were  due  chiefly  to  their 
own  divisions — to  puerile  and  selfish  wranglings  which  wrecked 
the  greatness  of  their  race.    France,  they  hold,  was  enabled 
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to  seize  Verdun  only  because  she  was  able  to  turn  German 
against  German  for  her  own  advantage.  Bismarck  changed 
all  that,  and  through  unity  the  Germans  have  been  enabled 
to  go  back  to  where  they  stood  at  the  death  of  Henry  III  in 
1056.  If,  through  their  own  inflated  ambitions  and  the 
defective  statecraft  of  William  II,  they  are  overwhelmed  by 
catastrophe,  they  may  sadly  reach  the  conclusion  that  Hohen- 
zoUern  leadership  is  not  all  that  they  thought  it  was.  Should 
such  a  conviction  sink  deep  into  the  German  mind,  the  era  of 
divine  right  may  reach  a  swift  conclusion,  but  until  such  a 
catastrophe  is  plainly  at  hand,  the  Germans  will  continue  to 
believe  that  they  owe  the  HohenzoUerns  loyalty  for  having 
rescued  them  from  a  state  of  things  which  enabled  Henry 
II  of  France  to  seize  Metz,  Toul  and  Verdun. 

C.  W.  C. 
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APRIL  IN  ENGLAND 

April  in  England !  Daffodils  are  growing 
By  every  wayside,  golden,  tall  and  fair; 

April — and  all  the  little  winds  are  blowing 

The  scents  of  spring-time  through  the  sunny  air. 

April  in  England !    God,  that  we  were  there ! 

April  in  England !  And  her  sons  are  lying 
On  these  red  fields  and  dreaming  of  her  shore; 

April — we  hear  the  thrushes'  songs  replying 
Each  unto  each,  above  the  cannons'  roar. 

April  in  England !     Shall  we  see  it  more  ? 

April  in  England !    There's  the  cuckoo  calling 
Down  in  her  meadows,  where  the  cowslip  gleams, 

April — and  little  showers  are  softly  falUng, 
Dimpling  the  surface  of  her  babbling  streams. 

April  in  England !     How  the  shrapnel  screams. 

April  in  England !    Blood  and  dust  and  smother, 

Screaming  of  horses,  men  in  agony, 
April — ^fuU  many  of  thy  sons,  0  Mother, 

Never  again  those  dewy  dawns  shall  see. 
April  in  England !     God,  keep  England  free. 

NoRAH  M.  Holland 


THE  TERCENTENARY  OF 
SHAKESPEARE 

^npHE  whole  Anglo-Saxon  world,  and  indeed  every  comer  of 
the  globe  where  the  English  language  is  spoken,  observes 
this  year,  and  particularly  this  month,  the  three  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Shakespeare^s  death.  The  celebration  began  in 
some  quarters  in  January;  it  will  be  continued  into  the  late 
summer,  with  festivals  and  pageants  in  cities,  masques  and 
plays  in  schools  and  colleges,  and  varied  forms  of  "  Shakespeare 
revivals^'  in  many  different  lands.  The  present  year  is  a 
Shakespeare  year,  and  as  such  it  is  memorable  to  all  who 
speak  the  tongue  that  Shakespeare  spoke. 

It  seems  perhaps  at  first  thought  to  be  a  doubtful  tri- 
bute, this  desire  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  a  writer's 
death.  It  appears  perhaps  strangely  ironical  that  the  time 
of  the  departure  of  a  writer  from  the  world,  rather  than 
the  day  of  his  coming  to  the  world,  should  at  intervals  of 
centuries  be  brought  with  gratitude  and  rejoicing  to  the 
memory  of  men.  But  in  reahty  it  is  a  desire  to  look  back 
with  respect  and  wonder  after  a  lapse  of  three  centuries  at 
the  year  in  which  a  great  and  glorious  legacy  was  given  to 
mankind,  a  desire  to  commemorate  the  rounding  out  of  a 
finished  life,  and  to  look  with  reverence  not  unmixed  with  critical 
analysis  at  the  positive  contribution  of  the  writer  to  the 
world.  That  positive  contribution  took  the  form  of  dramatic 
composition.  Drama  has  perhaps  done  the  most  of  any 
form  of  hterature  for  the  advancement  and  heightening  of 
man's  spirit.  When  we  speak  of  drama  we  think  of  Aeschylus 
and  Sophocles,  Euripides  and  Aristophanes,  the  book  of  Job, 
Racine  and  Moliere,  Goethe  and  Schiller,  Da  Vega  and 
Calderon  and  Shakespeare.  What  other  form  of  literature  can 
boast  a  list  hke  this  of  illustrious  and  immortal  names  ? 
Here  among  the  world's  greatest  dramatists  of  all  time  the 
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one  Anglo-Saxon  figure  is  Shakespeare.  Little  wonder  is  it, 
then,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  to-day  looks  back  in 
memory  to  the  close  of  his  great  career.  He  is  the  glory,  in 
literature,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  On  his  account,  very 
largely,  foreign  nations  honour  his  country  as  a  spiritual  and 
intellectual  force.  He  is  one  of  the  strongest  links,  if  not 
indeed  the  strongest,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  chain;  he  represents 
Anglo-Saxon  ideals  at  their  best;  and  those  who  speak  his 
tongue  are  proud  to-day  to  remember  that  it  was  Anglo- 
Saxon  audiences  that  gave  him  fame. 

Three  hundred  years  ago,  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1616,  William 
Shakespeare  died  at  Stratford,  the  place  of  his  birth.  Two 
days  later  he  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  Httle  Stratford 
church.  He  was  just  fifty-two  years  old.  The  old  man  in 
Voltaire^s  ^'Candide''  found  the  secret  of  happiness  to  lie  in 
keeping  a  few  friends  and  taking  care  of  his  garden.  Shakespeare 
seems  to  have  discovered  the  same  secret.  In  1611,  probably, 
he  went  home  from  London  to  spend  the  last  years  of  his  life 
amidst  the  scenes  and  amongst  the  friends  of  his  childhood  and 
youth.  In  that  year  the  conditions  of  the  London  stage  and 
of  England  in  general  were  noticeably  changing.  James  I 
had  now  been  on  the  throne  eight  years,  and  these  years  had 
brought  a  gradual  change  which  was  to  be  in  the  future  still 
more  marked.  The  great  days  of  English  comedy  and 
tragedy  had  practically  ended — the  days  of  ^^high  seriousness '' 
in  the  drama,  whether  of  laughter  or  of  tears,  as  represented 
by  Shakespeare  from  1598  to  1608.  The  '^golden  lads '^  of  the 
earlier  Elizabethan  theatre  were  gone,  Marlowe  and  Lyly, 
Peele  and  Greene.  The  plays  of  the  time  show  that  the 
appreciation  of  high  idealism  related  to  life  was  passing 
away.  The  theatre  audience,  ^Hhe  blunt  monster  with  un- 
counted heads,''  was  as  fickle  in  that  day  as  it  is  in  ours. 
The  coarser  drama  which  later  was  typical  of  the  Restoration 
stage  was  already  coming  into  fashion.  The  court  influence 
upon  the  drama  was  increasing,  and  it  was  not  now  the  court 
of  Ehzabeth  but  the  coujt  of  James.  The  Masque  with  its 
gorgeous    costumes    and    setting,    its    elaborate   music    and 
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dances,  was  rapidly  growing  in  favour.  The  cost  of  the  pro- 
duction of  Masques  was  very  great.  Jonson's  Masque  of 
Blackness  cost  £3000;  the  expense  of  Lord  Hay's  Masque  in 
honour  of  the  French  Ambassador  in  1616  was  £2200;  and  in 
1613  Bacon  spent  £2000  on  the  Masque  of  Flowers.  The 
influence  on  the  drama  of  these  costly  entertainments  was 
soon  apparent.  Compared  with  them  the  plays  on  the  bare 
Elizabethan  stage  were  unattractive  to  the  groundlings.  As 
early  as  1602  we  find  Philip  Henslowe  paying  £1  13s.  for  ^^  a 
woman's  velvet  gown/'  to  be  worn  on  the  stage,  while  he 
paid  Hey  wood,  the  author  of  the  play,  only  £Z  for  his 
manuscript.  New  playwrights  willing  to  gratify  the  demands 
of  the  new  audience  were  already  popular.  If  they  could  not 
satisfy  the  demand  for  elaborateness,  they  could  at  least 
substitute  for  gorgeousness  a  theme  and  a  method  equally 
attractive  to  one  section,  indeed  the  largest  section,  of  the 
theatre-going  pubUc.  For  the  ^ Hired  business  man" — the 
t.b.m.  of  modern  burlesque — is  not  a  product  of  the  twentieth 
century;  he  sat  in  the  old  Globe  Theatre  in  Elizabethan 
days,  and  he  went  to  the  theatre  chiefly  to  be  amused. 

Thus  in  its  attempt  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  slowly 
but  surely  changing  condition,  the  drama  slowly  changed. 
Unreality  took  the  place  of  reality;  the  purely  dramatic 
gave  place  to  the  theatric;  and  exaggeration  in  character  and 
situation  took  the  place  of  true  studies  of  human  life.  Ben 
Jonson  was  the  great  dictator  of  the  hour,  talking  learnedly 
of  his  ^^  Works,"  and  writing  largely  for  contemporary  applause. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  the  leading  popular  figures. 
New  rivals  of  Shakespeare  arose,  products  of  the  new  time, 
followers  of  the  new  vogue,  with  more  power  to  advertise 
their  wares,  and  with  aggressiveness  and  egotism  which 
Shakespeare's  characteristic  modesty  had  no  desire  to  combat. 
Shakespeare  soon  knew  that  the  taste  of  the  time  was 
changing;  he  felt  the  pinch  of  competition;  he  must  have 
realized,  too,  in  silence  the  inferiority  of  his  rivals'  work. 
He  was  always  mindful,  however,  of  the  prevailing  influence 
of  his  audience,   and  he  was  always  willing  to  appeal,  to 
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a  certain  extent,  to  the  demands  of  his  audience  when  the 
appeal  did  not  clash  too  violently  with  his  own  artistic 
conscience.  The  last  plays  he  wrote  —  ^^Coriolanus/' 
^^Cymbeline/'  '^A  Winter's  Tale,"  and  ^'The  Tempest" 
— show,  in  a  moderate  way,  the  influence  of  the  new 
school.  These  plays  have  music,  dancing  and  theatrical 
effects  in  abundance.  But  Shakespeare  never  submitted  to 
the  baser  elements  in  his  audience.  Rather  than  do  that,  he 
preferred  to  retire  from  the  stage  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 
seven,  when  the  career  of  most  men  is  little  more  than  begin- 
ning. He  had  fared  well  in  his  connexion  with  the  theatre. 
Materially  he  had  prospered.  He  owned  a  fourteenth  share 
in  the  Globe  Theatre,  the  house  occupied  by  the  company  of 
which  he  had  been  a  member,  and  for  which  he  had  written 
practically  all  his  greater  dramas.  He  owned  also  a  seventh 
share  in  the  Blackfriars  Theatre,  in  which  his  company  also 
played.  In  the  changing  circumstances  in  which  he  found 
himself,  he  wrote  his  last  play,  ^'The  Tempest,"  and  prob- 
ably in  1611  he  said  farewell  to  the  stage  and  retired  to 
Stratford.  He  had  left  Stratford  in  youth  in  order  to  work 
out  his  destiny  in  London;  he  returned  to  it  in  middle  life  in 
order  to  end  his  days  there  amid  the  ^^ease,  retirement  and 
conversation  of  his  friends." 

Of  these  last  five  years  in  Stratford  we  know  nothing. 
The  quiet  of  his  life  was  doubtless  broken  now  and  then  by 
the  visits  of  his  actor  friends  from  the  Mermaid,  visits  remin- 
iscent of  the  old  gatherings  at  the  famous  tavern  of  which 
Beaumont  wrote  in  his  poetical  epistle  to  Jonson: 

What  things  have  we  seen 

Done  at  the  Mermaid !  heard  words  that  have  been 

So  nimble,  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame, 

As  if  that  every  one  from  whence  they  came 

Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a  jest, 

And  had  resolved  to  live  a  fool  the  rest 

Of  his  dull  life. 

For  Shakespeare  was  above  all  else  human,  free  from  affectation 
and  superiority,  with  a  great  gift  for  friendship,  a  compan- 
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ionable  actor-playwright  who  Hked  to  mingle  with  his  fellow 
men  on  a  human  basis. 

But  on  the  details  of  Shakespeare's  later  life  the  researches 
of  scholars  have  thrown  no  light.  We  know  only  that  he  left 
the  stage  in  1611,  that  he  died  in  1616.  It  is  probable  that 
little  notice  was  taken  of  his  death;  that  even  the  shutters  were 
not  up  at  the  Mermaid.  There  were  no  wires  to  flash  the  news 
that  a  great  dramatist  had  gone ;  there  were  no  newspapers  to 
make  the  announcement.  Perhaps  in  Stratford  there  was 
gossip  for  a  day;  perhaps  in  London  his  old  friends  sorrowed. 
But  the  world  did  not  know  that  the  greatest  of  English  drama- 
tists had  ended  his  brief  career.  There  was  no  costly  monu- 
ment to  his  memory.  In  his  will  he  left  to  three  actors  of  his 
company,  Burbage,  Condell  and  Heming,  money  for  the 
purchase  of  memorial  rings.  Seven  years  after  his  death  two 
of  these  former  colleagues — Condell  and  Heming — collected 
thirty-six  of  his  plays  and  publ  shed  them  in  the  famous 
First  Folio  volume.  It  contained  the  names  of  Shakespeare's 
actors.  Ben  Jonson  wrote  the  preface  in  verse.  It  was  a 
tribute  to  Shakespeare's  ability,  but  it  was  also  a  monument  of 
affection  and  kindly  memory.  Nearly  three  hundred  years 
have  passed  since  the  Folio  was  published,  and  the  years  have 
proved  the  truth  of  Jonson's  dedicatory  line,  ^'he  was  not  of 
an  age,  but  for  all  time." 

In  the  three  hundred  years  since  Shakespeare's  death  there 
has  been  much  rubbish  piled  over  his  bones.  He  has  been 
for  the  most  part  viewed  from  two  opposite  angles.  On  the 
one  hand,  he  has  been  regarded  as  without  fault,  as  an 
originator  as  well  as  a  perfector,  as  a  literary  artist  rather 
than  a  playwright,  as  a  writer  who  had  no  development  or 
growth  because,  they  say,  he  was  a  Heaven-born  dramatist, 
'^ ready  made,"  as  excellent  in  his  first  play  as  in  his  last. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  has  been  looked  on  as  a  very  ordinary 
writer  who  did  not  originate  his  plots,  and  who  gathered  his 
material  wherever  he  could  find  it,  as  a  playwright  of  little 
dramatic  power  whose  greatest  lines  are  but  declamation, 
whose   comedies  lack  humour  and  whose  tragedies  are  impro- 
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bable  melodramas.  Between  these  two  views  lies  the  truth. 
Those  who  hold  to  the  first  view,  and  they  are  many,  forget  that 
Shakespeare  had  a  large  inheritance  of  dramatic  technique 
which  was  handed  down  by  his  predecessors,  and  on  which 
he  was  able  to  build  and  to  improve.  They  forget  that  no 
playwright  illustrates  more  plainly  than  Shakespeare  a  definite 
growth  and  development,  which  now  that  we  can  place  his 
plays  in  a  pretty  certain  chronological  order  can  be  easily 
followed.  They  are  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  his  work  is 
filled  with  inequalities.  They  forget,  too,  that  he  passed 
through  a  period  of  experimentation,  that  he  followed  the 
vogue  of  the  hour,  carefully  feeling  his  way  towards  his 
ideal,  until  he  finally  emerged  in  his  full  power  with  a  mastery 
of  technique,  a  deftness  in  plotting,  an  ability  in  character- 
ization, and  an  attainment  in  dramatic  dialogue  and  poetic 
diction  unequalled  in  our  literature.  Those  who  hold  to  the 
second  view  do  not  realize  or  remember  the  conditions  under 
which  Shakespeare  worked.  They  neglect  to  compare  his 
plays  with  his  sources  and  to  study  the  structure  of  his 
plays,  and  perhaps  too  frequently  they  are  entirely  blind 
to  beauty. 

Of  Shakespeare  the  man  we  know  little.  We  must  be  con- 
tent to  think  only  of  his  work.  Strange  is  the  fate  of  some 
books  and  of  some  authors.  At  times  the  book  is  forgotten  or 
remains  unopened  on  our  shelves,  while  the  man  only  is 
remembered.  We  take  little  interest,  on  the  average,  to-day 
in  Johnson's  ^'Rasselas''  or  ''Irene,''  but  we  know  the  details  of 
Johnson's  life  and  we  are  interested  in  his  conversations  with 
Boswell.  It  is  doubtful  if  Carlyle's  ''Frederick  the  Great"  or 
even  "  Sartor  Resartus  "  is  frequently  opened,  but  there  is  still 
much  discussion  of  Carlyle's  domestic  life  and  of  his  relations 
with  Jane  Welsh.  The  books  are  forgotten  in  the  gossip 
about  the  man.  More  fortunate  is  the  man  who  is  remem- 
bered only  in  his  work.  The  examples  are  not  many.  But 
happily  it  is  true  of  Shakespeare  that  the  man  is  forgotten  in 
his  work,  perhaps  because  so  little  is  known  about  him. 
There  is,  however,  as  much  known  of  him  as  of  his  con- 
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temporaries,  for  he  lived  in  the  days  before  biography  and 
criticism  were  known  in  England.  Thus  it  is  true  in  general 
of  his  age — 

Brave  lads  in  olden  musical  centuries 
Sang,  night  by  night,  adorable  choruses, 
Sat  late  by  alehouse  doors  in  April, 
Chaunting  in  joy  as  the  moon  was  rising. 
Now  these,  the  songs,  remain  to  eternity ; 
Those,  only  those,  the  bountiful  choristers 
Gone — 

So  it  is  with  Shakespeare.  The  researches  of  scholars  in  three 
hundred  years  can  be  summed  up  in  the  statement  of  Stevens : 
'^All  that  is  known  with  any  degree  of  certainty  concerning 
Shakespeare  is  that  he  was  born  in  Stratf  ord-on-Avon,  married 
and  had  children  there;  went  to  London,  where  he  com- 
menced acting  and  wrote  poems  and  plays;  returned  to 
Stratford,  made  his  will,  died,  and  was  buried.'^  A  few 
details  and  dates  are  accessible.  We  know  that  of  his  fifty- 
two  years,  he  spent  twenty-four  in  London;  the  district  where 
he  resided  and  passed  his  time  is  known.  The  recent 
researches  of  Professor  Wallace  have  thrown  some  light  upon 
his  London  life,  upon  his  human  kindness,  and  his  willingness 
to  aid  those  in  difficulty  or  distress. 

But  although  recent  scholarship  has  added  little  to  knowl- 
edge of  the  details  of  Shakespeare's  life,  it  has  constructed  the 
background  of  his  time,  and  has  taught  us  much  about  the 
conditions  under  which  he  worked.  It  would  be  folly  to 
attempt  to  judge  Shakespeare  apart  from  the  age  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  lived.  That  is  a  too  frequent  error 
in  the  examination  of  his  work.  It  is  too  often  forgotten  that 
Shakespeare  wrote  primarily  for  the  stage.  He  had  no  thought 
of  a  literary  eternity.  He  was  an  actor-playwright,  writing 
plays  for  a  living, — plays  for  production  on  a  definite  stage, 
to  be  interpreted  by  actors  definitely  in  his  mind.  It  is  not 
possible  to  value  his  work  fairly  apart  from  a  consideration 
of  those  conditions. 
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The  England  of  Shakespeare  was  an  England  of  optimism. 
Six  years  before  his  birth,  Elizabeth  had  come  to  the  throne, 
and  as  a  result  of  her  strong  hand  and  the  devotion  of  her 
people  the  doubts  of  the  early  Tudor  period  with  regard  to 
monarchy  had  passed  away.  Although  the  Queen  could  ^'  dance 
disposedly,''  the  Puritans  were  loyal  to  her  throne.  The  unity 
of  the  country  was  now  a  fact.  England  and  Scotland  were 
soon  to  become  one  in  reality.  The  Spanish  Armada  had 
been  defeated;  England's  sea  power  was  no  longer  a  fiction; 
the  menace  of  a  foreign  invasion  no  longer  existed;  and 
England  began  at  last  to  realize  her  national  importance  in 
the  destiny  of  the  world.  The  Reformation  had  come  but  a 
few  years  before.  The  Italian  Renaissance  had  opened  up 
new  realms  of  thought  and  beauty.  It  was  an  age  of  dis- 
covery and  colonization,  an  age  in  which  sea-rovers  carried 
the  flag  of  England  to  strange  and  unknown  lands,  and 
came  back  with  lurid  tales  of  mysterious  adventure,  of  El 
Dorados  beyond  the  horizon,  and  of  the  pots  of  gold  hidden 
at  the  end  of  the  rain^bow.  It  was  an  age  of  imagination  and 
boundless  hope.  There  was  a  new  heaven,  and  a  new  earth 
which  invited  new  wooers.  It  was  an  age  of  invention  and 
aspiration.  Life  was  a  succession  of  long  corridors,  at  the 
end  of  which  doors  opened  into  strange  and  wonderful  realms 
if  one  only  could  find  the  key.  It  was  the  time  of  Drake  and 
Frobisher  and  Raleigh,  of  Spencer  and  Bacon,  of  Hooker  and 
Sidney,  an  age  of  marvellous  achievement  in  peace  and  war. 
It  is  not  strange  then  that  the  audiences  at  the  Elizabethan 
theatres  were  eager  and  enthusiastic  and  self-satisfied  and 
buoyed  up  with  optimism  and  a  zest  for  life. 

The  London  of  Shakespeare  was  but  a  small  town.  It  was 
a  walled  city,  the  walls  punctured  by  seven  gates.  Within 
the  walls  was  a  population  of  a  hundred  thousand  people, 
while  outside  the  walls  was  a  floating  and  fluctuating  population 
of  a  hundred  thousand  more.  Shakespeare  played  and  wrote 
for  an  audience  drawn  from  an  immediate  population  little 
more  than  twice  that  of  Halifax  or  St.  John,  and  less  than 
a  quarter  of  that  of  Toronto  or  Montreal.    It  was  a  London 
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of  river  palaces,  where  memories  of  former  kings  and  ^^old 
unhappy  far  off  things'' stilUingered,  and  where  Shakespeare 
found  material  for  his  Chronicle  History  plays.  A  strange 
city  indeed !  Its  streets  were  dark  and  ill  paved,  and  little  better 
than  country  lanes.  The  great  passage-way  was  the  river 
Thames,  where  boatmen  crying  ^^ Eastward  Ho''  or  ^^ West- 
ward Ho"  carried  passengers  for  a  small  fare.  Across  the 
Thames  was  London  Bridge,  the  great  thoroughfare  from 
London  to,  Southwark  and  the  Bankside,  the  thoroughfare 
where  stood  defences,  and  houses,  and  mills  for  grinding 
grain,  and  where  heads  of  malefactors  were  exposed  on  poles 
as  a  warning  against  crime.  The  playgoers  who  trooped 
across  the  bridge  to  the  theatres  could  brutally  take  delight 
in  the  torture  of  bears  or  of  men,  but  they  could  also  watch 
with  appreciation  the  romantic  comedies  of  Shakespeare,  with 
their  beauty  of  thought  and  diction. 

On  the  Bankside  were  the  theatres,  for  the  laws  of  the 
land  excluded  them  from  within  the  city  limits.  The  first 
theatre  was  built  in  1576  beyond  the  city  limits  in  the  fields 
on  the  London  side  of  the  Thames.  In  1598  the  Burbages 
built  their  theatre,  the  Globe,  on  the  Bankside.  This  was 
Shakespeare's  theatre,  where  the  majority  of  his  plays  were 
acted,  and  where  his  company  worked.  Across  the  Bridge 
on  ^^ play-days-'  marched  a  strange  procession  with  banners 
and  drums  and  trumpets,  hke  a  circus  parade  to-day,  announc- 
ing that  such  and  such  a  play  would  be  put  on  in  the  after- 
noon. From  the  flagstaff  of  the  theatre  a  flag  floated  as  an 
announcement  that  a  play  was  or  would  be  in  progress  that 
day,  the  equivalent  of  our  modern  and  less  artistic  sign 
^'Show  now  going  on." 

The  theatre  in  which  Shakespeare's  plays  were  performed 
was  crude  at  best.  It  was  modelled  in  structure  on  the  old 
round  or  octagonal  bear-baiting  garden.  In  arrangement  it 
followed  as  far  as  possible  the  Inn  Yards,  with  their  balconies 
and  boxes  or  '^ rooms."  It  was  roofless,  open  to  the  sky; 
its  seating  or  standing  capacity  varied  possibly  from  three 
hundred    to  twelve  hundred.      The  price  of  admission  also 
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varied  from  a  penny  to  half-a-crown,  according  as  location  was 
remote  or  on  the  stage.  The  stage  itself  extended  into  the 
audience;  it  was  not  the  picture-frame  stage  of  to-day  extend- 
ing far  back;  the  audience  all  but  surrounded  it,  and  the 
actor  was  viewed  from  many  sides.  There  was  practically  no 
scenery,  and  no  curtain  in  front.  An  ^' inner  stage'^  curtained 
off  from  the  main  stage  would  serve  as  Desdemona's  bedroom, 
as  the  hiding-place  of  Polonius  when  spying  on  Hamlet,  as 
the  place  where  Falstaff  hid  and  snored  when  the  Sheriff 
came  in  search  of  him.  Here  scenes  requiring  heavy  scenery 
were  set.  In  front  and  on  the  sides  of  the  stage  the 
audience  gathered,  a  strangely  mingled  throng  who  came  for 
amusement  or  for  story  or  for  instruction.  They  were  on 
familiar  terms  with  the  actors,  and  doubtless  in  the  Elizabethan 
theatre  there  was  a  comradeship,  a  sympathy  between  actors 
and  audience  unknown  and  impossible  on  our  modern  stage. 
Plays  were  put  on  in  the  afternoon  and  not  in  the  evening, 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  lighting.  There  were  no  women 
players;  boys  took  the  women's  parts.  The  play  went  on 
continuously.  There  were  no  waits  between  acts  and  scenes 
while  scenery  was  changed ;  indeed  the  act  and  scene  divisions 
as  we  know  them  are  the  result  of  modern  editing.  On  the 
whole,  although  the  stage  conditions  had  many  advantages 
over  our  modern  methods,  adequate  presentation  must  have 
been  greatly  hindered,  because  of  the  enforced  simplicity  and 
the  absence  or  the  crudeness  of  stage  properties. 

The  wonder  is  that  Shakespeare,  working  amid  these  con- 
ditions, attained  to  such  heights  of  splendid  achievement. 
He  was  handicapped  by  the  circumstances  of  his  time,  but  his 
genius  rose  above  them.  Sir  Henry  Irving  used  to  say  that 
three  conditions  must  be  considered  as  necessary  to  the 
production  of  great  drama — author,  actor  and  audience;  he 
called  them  the  three  A's  of  dramatic  success.  Shakespeare, 
when  he  wrote  his  plays,  was  mindful  of  actor  and  of  audience. 
There  is  much  foolish  criticism  to-day  of  the  so-called  ^'star 
system, '^  as  if  the  art  of  acting  should  not  be  thought  of 
by  the  dramatist  as  well  as  the  art  of  dramatic  technique. 
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The  ^'star  system''  is  not  a  product  of  modern  times. 
There  is  Httle  doubt  that  Ehzabethan  audiences  went  to 
the  theatre  to  see  Burbage  act  as  well  as  to  see  Shakes- 
peare's dramas.  That  Shakespeare  was  mindful  of  his 
actor's  capabilities  when  he  wrote  his  plays  is  evident  from 
his  stage  directions  in  some  of  the  quartos.  He  identified 
always  his  characters  with  his  actors.  In  the  second  and 
third  quartos  of  ^^  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  for  example,  instead 
of  ''enter  Peter,"  the  stage  direction  is  ''enter  Will  Kempe;" 
in  the  fourth  act  of  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  the  speeches 
of  Dogberry  and  Verges  are  assigned  to  Kempe  and  Cowley, 
two  of  Shakespeare's  actors,  instead  of  to  the  characters  in 
the  play;  in  the  third  act  of  the  "Taming  of  the  Shrew"  the 
servant  who  enters  is  referred  to  as  "Nick,"  the  name  by 
which  the  actor  was  known  in  the  theatre.  It  would  per- 
haps not  be  fair  to  say  that  Shakespeare  wrote  only  "tailor- 
made  plays"  with  all  parts  intended  solely  for  a  particular 
actor,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  kept  his  actors' 
capabilities  and  limitations  clearly  before  him  when  he  wrote, 
and  that  he  had  Burbage  in  his  mind's  eye  when  he  created 
the  characters  of  Hamlet  and  Othello,  of  King  Lear  and 
Richard  HI. 

Shakespeare  kept  clearly  in  mind,  too, the  audience  forwhom 
he  wrote,  although  he  never  submitted  to  that  audience  beyond 
a  certain  limit.  He  followed  as  far  as  he  could  follow  without 
compromising  with  his  artistic  conscience  the  vogue  of  the 
hour.  He  began  his  career  by  writing  luxurious  verse  after 
the  fashion  of  the  time.  Then  he  turned  to  play-writing,  and 
in  his  first  attempts  he  was  an  imitator  of  John  Lyly,  the 
popular  favourite  of  the  age.  He  then  tried  an  imitation 
of  Kyd  in  a  drama  of  b  ood,  "Titus  Andronicus,"  a  play 
close  to  melodrama.  Then  the  Chronicle  History  play 
attracted  him  because  of  the  great  popularity  of  the  type, 
a  popularity  which  doubtless  resulted  from  the  interest  in 
their  ancestors  of  a  people  proud  of  their  achievements  and 
their  origin.  He  passed  then  through  the  period  of  high 
comedies  and  great  tragedies,  and  in  his  later  years    as  we 
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have  seen  he  was  influenced  by  the  new  school  of  romantic 
dramatists,  with  their  introduction  of  music  and  dances,  and 
spectacular  and  theatrical  effects.  He  was  quick  to  feel  the 
pulse  of  his  audience,  but  in  his  efforts  to  satisfy  their 
demands,  beyond  certain  bounds  well  defined  in  his  own 
mind  he  refused  to  go.  He  carried  out  in  practice  his  own 
ideas  of  the  purpose  of  great  drama  expressed  in  ^^  Hamlet '^ — 
^' whose  end,  both  first  and  now,  was  and  is,  to  hold,  as  it 
were,  the  mirror  up  to  nature ;  to  show  virtue  her  own  feature, 
scorn  her  own  image,  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time 
his  form  and  pressure.'' 

If  Shakespeare  lived  and  worked  to-day,  however,  he  would 
not  be  unmindful  in  his  composition  of  the  actors  or  the 
actresses  who  would  impersonate  his  characters  and  interpret 
his  plays.  He  believed  in  the  importance  of  the  actor's  art. 
Nor  would  he  be  as  scornful  as  some  of  his  critics  believe  of 
the  stage  settings  and  the  scenic  effects  of  modern  times,  so 
long  as  these  settings  aided  in  interpretation  and  enhanced 
the  beauty  of  his  scenes.  If  he  could  to-day  revisit  the 
'^glimpses  of  the  moon"  on  this  tercentenary  of  his  death, 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  incidents  to  him  in  connection  with 
the  celebration  would  be  the  attempt  adequately  to  represent 
his  plays  upon  the  modern  stage,  with  all  the  accessories  made 
possible  by  modern  lighting,  scene  painting  and  setting,  if 
these  accessories  did  not  entirely  smother  the  play  itself.  He 
undoubtedly  realized  the  inadequacy  of  his  own  stage  to 
represent  his  great  scenes,  and  his  regret  is  voiced  in  ^ 'Henry  V" : 

0  for  a  muse  of  fire  that  would  ascend 
The  highest  heaven  of  invention, 
A  kingdom  for  a  stage,  princes  to  act, 
And  monarchs  to  behold  the  swelling  scene. 

But  pardon,  gentles  all, 

The  fiat  unraised  spirits  that  have  dar'd 
On  this  unworthy  scaffold  to  bring  forth 
So  great  an  object;  can  this  cockpit  hold 
The  vasty  fields  of  France?     Or  may  we  cram 
Within  this  wooden  0  the  very  casques 
That  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincourt  ? 
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He  realized  the  limitations  of  the  Globe  theatre,  the  ^'wooden 
O/'  and  he  calls  upon  the  audience  to  ^ Apiece  out  our  im- 
perfections with  your  thoughts.'' 

Nor  would  Shakespeare  be  less  mindful  to-day  of  the 
taste  of  his  audience.  He  would  follow,  as  far  as  his  artistic 
conscience  would  permit  him,  the  vogue  of  the  hour.  And 
in  the  light  of  his  plays  and  their  connection  with  the  period 
of  their  production,  it  is  no  disrespect  to  his  memory  to 
believe  that  if  he  worked  to-day  he  would  not  only  write  plays, 
but  he  would  perhaps  not  disdain  also  to  write  musical 
comedies,  and  even  scenarios  for  the  moving  picture  screen. 
For  as  a  workman  he  was  a  product  of  his  age. 

But  the  interest  in  Shakespeare  to-day,  three  hundred 
years  after  his  death,  is  not  so  much  in  his  connexion  with 
his  own  age,  although  that  must  always  be  considered  in  our 
estimate  of  him,  as  in  his  meaning  and  significance  for  our 
own  time.  Every  artist  is  to  a  greater  or  a  less  degree  the  organ 
of  the  society  in  which  he  is  brought  up.  The  material  on 
which  he  works  is  a  whole  mingling  or  a  complex  of  the 
religious,  ethical,  imaginative  and  material  conceptions  which 
form  his  mental  atmosphere.  He  must,  to  succeed  in  his  own 
day,  please  the  time  in  which  he  lives.  But  he  must  not  stop 
there;  if  he  does  not  go  beyond  that  ideal,  his  influence  ends 
when  his  heart  ceases  to  beat,  and  he  is  soon  forgotten.  He 
must  transcend  his  own  age  and  give  to  the  world  the  eternal 
thought  or  message  that  never  grows  old.  Shakespeare  gave 
utterance  first  to  the  characteristic  ideas  of  his  time.  He 
was  the  creature  of  his  age.  He  was  moulded  largely  by  the 
conditions  that  produced  him.  The  minor  defects  of  his 
work  are  due  to  his  desire  to  give  to  his  own  audiences  what 
they  were  accustomed  to  relish,  even  when  he  tried  to  lift 
them  to  a  plane  far  above  themselves.  But  the  supreme 
qualities  of  his  work  are  for  all  time,  as  Ben  Jonson  wrote, 
^'not  of  an  age" — the  Elizabethan  age — ^'but  for  all  time." 
And  of  these  supreme  qualities  the  highest  is  not  his  structure 
nor  his  deft  plotting,  nor  his  wonderful  character  drawing, 
nor  even  the  beauty  of  his  poetry, — great  as  these  all  are, — 
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but  the  eternal  principles  of  life  and  destiny  worked  out  in 
his  great  plays.  Character  is  destiny.  The  psychology  of 
the  human  heart  and  the  human  mind  is  the  same  in  1916 
as  in  1616.  Times  change;  fashions  come  and  go;  '4ove 
cools/'  as  he  "Wrote  in  ''King  Lear,"  ''friendship  falls  off, 
brothers  divide;  in  cities  mutinies,  in  countries  discord;  in 
palaces  treason,  and  the  bond  cracked  'twixt  son  and  father ;'' 
changes  are  inevitable.  But  in  the  world  where  men  live 
and  suffer,  and  laugh  and  fail  and  conquer,  men's  and 
women's  hearts  are  still  the  same.  Shakespeare  is  an 
anatomist  of  the  human  heart  and  mind,  a  marvellous 
reader  of  the  human  soul.  His  characters  may  be  externally 
kings  and  queens  and  princes,  but  internally  they  are  our- 
selves; his  queens  in  the  last  analysis,  as  he  made  Cleopatra 
confess,  are 

No  more  but  e'en  a  woman,  and  commanded 
By  such  poor  passion  as  the  maid  that  milks 
And  does  the  meanest  chores. 

We  feel  that  the  struggle  of  his  characters  are  our 
struggles,  perhaps  in  a  different  sphere  and  time,  and  we 
realize,  as  we  watch  their  failure,  or  their  fall  before  the 
inevitable  doom,  that  "there  but  by  the  grace  of  God  go  I;" 
they  are  brought  to  disaster  not  by  depravity,  but  by  some 
error  or  frailty,  by  a  weakness  to  which  you  or  I  can  conceive 
ourselves  liable.  It  is  this  humanity  of  Shakespeare,  this 
psychology,  this  understanding  of  the  human  spirit  with  its 
suffering  and  its  pleasure,  its  laughter  and  its  tears,  that  makes 
Shakespeare  immortal. 

It  is  possible  to  read  stupidly  into  Shakespeare  almost 
anything  one  desires  to  read.  But  one  fact  of  his  work  is 
obvious  to  all,  that  Shakespeare  shows  with  more  emphasis 
than  any  other  writer  in  our  language  something  of  the 
infinite  purpose  behind  the  destruction  and  the  flux  of  things. 
Brutus  falls  fighting  in  what  he  believes  to  be  a  righteous 
cause,  and  at  the  end  Antony  and  Octavius  hold  the  state  intact : 
Hamlet  goes  down  attempting  to  do  an  appointed  task,  in  a 
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hopeless  struggle,  but  Fortinbras  takes  his  place  as  the  ruler 
of  the  land;  so  with  Othello,  victim  of  his  own  misjudgment; 
Macbeth  ruined  because  of  his  dallying  with  sin;  Lear  broken 
by  his  own  acts;  Antony  destroyed  by  his  own  folly;  each  is 
replaced  at  the  end  by  a  symbol  of  strength,  and  when  the 
last  act  closes,  we  are  left  with  an  impression  that  notwith- 
standing all  the  wreckage,  the  ruin,  the  sorrow  and  the  pain, 
^Hhe  pity  and  the  terror"  which  are  essential  to  tragedy, 
justice  endures,  that  order  survives  chaos,  and  that  all  moves 
serenely  towards  the  ideal  goal;  it  matters  not  who  has  fallen 
in  the  struggle,  in  the  end  all  is  well.  And  at  the  present  time, 
to  our  nation  in  its  storm  and  stress  there  can  be  no  greater 
and  more  timely  suggestion  than  this. 

When  Shakespeare  left  to  the  world  the  legacy  the  giving 
of  which  we  celebrate  this  month,  he  was  not  wholly  con- 
scious of  its  value.  His  modesty  did  not  permit  him  to  realize 
its  worth.  He  had  no  delusions  like  Ben  Jonson  about  his 
greatness.  Even  his  contemporaries  did  not  appreciate  his 
gifts;  they  spoke  only  of  his  ^^ copious  industry"  rather  than  of 
the  character  of  his  work.  He  looked  upon  himself  as  an 
actor-playwright  rather  than  as  a  professed  literary  artist. 
He  believed  that  his  work  would  not  survive  the  voice  of  the 
actor  or  the  contemporary  ^^run"  at  the  Globe  theatre.  He 
felt  the  pathos  of  the  actor's  art,  next  to  the  singer's  the  most 
ephemeral  of  all  the  arts.  His  figure  for  the  brevity  and 
vanity  of  Ufe  in  Macbeth  is  "si  poor  player" — not  a  poor 
player,  but  any  player — 

Life's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player 
That  struts  and  trets  his  hour  upon  the  stage 
And  then  is  heard  no  more;  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury 
Signifying  nothing. 

And  again  in  ^^The  Tempest,"  his  last  play,  he  has  reference 
to  the  transiency  of  the  acted  drama,  of  the  actors  and  the 
'^insubstantial  pageant,"  a  reference  which  has  all  the 
pathos  of  a  personal  farewell  to  the  stage — ■ 
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Our  revels  now  are  ended.     These  our  actors, 


As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air; 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision. 
The  cloud-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant,  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind.     We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  hfe 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 

Yes,  the  life  of  the  artist  may  be  ^^ rounded  with  a  sleep/'  but  not 
the  product  of  the  artist,  if,  while  still  mindful  of  the  time  in 
which  and  for  which  he  labours,  he  keeps  before  him  the 
eternal  principles  of  hfe  and  destiny  which  never  change. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  to  the  work  of  Shakespeare,  ^'the 
songs  of  the  bountiful  chorister, '^  the  world  turns  to-day 
with  reverence  and  wonder.  Vague  eulogy  of  his  work  is 
no  longer  permissible;  his  literary  and  dramatic  supremacy  is 
recognized,  like  a  law  of  nature.  ^'Shakespeare,"  wrote 
Punch  in  1864,  ^^  needs  no  statue."  His  work  is  his  memorial, 
a  memorial  that  can  only  perish  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue. 
He  signifies  the  potency  of  the  human  intellect;  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  world  celebrates  this  month  the  tercentenary 
of  his  death  because  it  believes  with  Dumas  that  ''after  God, 
Shakespeare  has  created  most."  The  facts  and  details  of  his 
life  are  gone;  but  while  his  work  is  left  to  us,  while  '^  these 
the  songs  remain  to  eternity,"  it  matters  not  that,  in  Hamlet's 
line,  ^'  the  rest  is  silence." 

Cyrus  Macmillan 


THE  COMEDY  OF  SHAKESPEARE 
AND  MOLIERE 

T  HAVE  been  re-reading  Shakespeare  and  Moliere  recently, 
first  for  the  pleasure  of  the  operation  and  secondly  to 
satisfy  a  certain  legitimate  curiosity  of  my  mind.  It  was 
not  my  desire  to  weigh  one  achievement  against  the  other, 
nor  to  play  the  game  of  pitch  and  toss  with  two  great  reputa- 
tions. It  seemed  also  too  ambitious  a  thing  to  strive  to  get 
behind  and  beneath  the  workings  of  two  such  powerful  minds, 
for  the  creative  process  must  remain  a  mystery  even  where 
it  originates;  but  it  seemed  to  me  possible  to  gain  some 
light  even  upon  that  mystery,  and  legitimate  to  investigate 
the  divergent  aim  in  art  of  two  nations  that  intellectually 
speaking  have  never  yet  trod  the  same  path  together.  French- 
men accuse  us  of  disrespect  for  Racine  and  of  indifference  to 
Moliere.  We  retort  in  kind  and  deny  a  sense  of  poetry  to 
the  race  that  refuses  Shakespeare  or  accepts  him  grudgingly 
on  Voltaire's  terms  as  ^' a  drunken  barbarian  of  genius.^' 
Some  mutual  accommodation  is  evidently  necessary  and 
enough  imagination  on  the  reader's  or  spectator's  part  to 
adapt  himself  to  a  foreign  point  of  view. 

Let  us  begin  our  enquiry  by  a  statement  of  the  qualities 
wherein  Shakespeare  and  Moliere  resemble  one  another,  and 
by  an  examination  of  the  conditions  they  share  in  common. 
They  were  both  working  dramatists  and  masters  in  their 
craft;  and  if  MoHere  seems  the  more  modern  and  can  now 
be  acted  with  less  retrenchment  and  alteration  it  is  only 
because  the  Shakespearean  stage  has  passed  away,  and  the 
technique  of  the  MoUere  theatre  is,  with  few  modifications, 
the  technique  of  the  Thedtre  Frangais  of  to-day.  The  device 
of  the  aside  and  the  soliloquy,  and  the  multiplication  of 
incognitos  and  recognition  scenes,  a,re  antiquated  features  in 
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the  stage  practice  of  both  authors,  and  each  was  hampered, 
though  the  Frenchman  much  more  severely,  by  a  stage 
encumbered  with  tittering  or  yawning  spectator^.  But 
these  encumbrances  removed,  the  MoUere  stage  would  not 
markedly  differ  from  a  severe  mise-ensc^ne  of  the  modern 
time,  whereas  the  Shakespearean  stage,  curtainless,  unroofed 
and  projecting  far  into  the  midst  of  the  standing  crowd  is  an 
archeological  puzzle  which  scholars  have  not  yet  succeeded 
in  fitting  together. 

Shakespeare  and  Moliere  alike  experimented  widely,  and 
each  carried  to  its  perfection  the  types  of  comedy  that  the 
taste  of  the  day  supported.  Shakespeare  turned  his  prentice 
hand  to  the  refurbishing  of  older  plays,  working  for  a  time 
as  we  suspect  in  collaboration  with  more  experienced  play- 
wrights. Then,  his  craft  mastered,  he  launched  unaided  into 
his  dramatic  histories,  at  a  time  when  chronicle  plays  were 
still  in  their  height  of  fashion,  and  always  with  his  unerring 
instinct  for  what  the  public  wanted,  he  gives  them  now 
heroic  plays  in  which  he  out-Marlowes  Marlowe,  now  wood- 
land comedies  in  which  the  wit  is  daintier  than  Lyly's  and 
the  passion  more  delicately  refined  than  Greene's,  now 
tragedies  of  revenge  where  Kyd's  bombast  is  converted  into 
power,  and  in  the  mellow  evening  of  his  career  comedies  again 
ripe  with  the  distilled  wisdom  of  his  life,  but  touched  with 
the  freakishness  and  fantastic  grace  that  delighted  the 
theatre-goers  of  the  day.  I  confess  that  I  am  sceptical  of 
the  theory  which  connects  Shakespeare's  comedies  and 
tragedies  with  certain  unspecified  events  of  his  private  life. 
He  wrote  comedies  of  course  when  he  was  gay,  and  tragedies 
when  the  serious  realities  of  life  thronged  in  upon  his  mind, 
but  either  mood  I  maintain  was  at  his  command  when  the 
occasion  demanded  it.  Is  not  the  same  thing  true  of  Moliere, 
and  is  it  more  discreditable  to  him  that  he  should  have  written 
at  times  with  reference  to  the  play-bills  of  the  rival  theatre 
of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  than  to  Shakespeare  that  he  kept 
a  worldly  eye  on  the  box-office  receipts  of  the  Globe  ?  A 
dramatist  is  not  a  lyric  poet  who  sings  his  private  joys  and 
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sorrows,  and  we  must  never  forget  the  social  basis  on  which 
the  theatre  is  reared. 

Shakespeare,  I  have  said,  created  no  new  types,  but 
so  enlarged  and  enhanced  the  old  ones  that  they  seemed 
like  new  creations.  Moliere  is  variously  credited  with  having 
originated  the  comedy  of  character  and  the  comedy  of  manners. 
In  reality,  like  Shakespeare,  he  was  the  child  of  his  age;  like 
Shakespeare  he  found  the  instrument  ready  fashioned  to  his 
hands;  and  like  Shakespeare  he  could  elicit  new  harmonies 
from  the  old  frayed  strings.  The  comedie-ballet  which 
amounts  to  a  full  quarter  of  Moliere's  dramatic  work  is 
asserted  to  have  been  of  his  invention,  but  the  type  is  only 
an  amusing  amalgam  of  farce  and  dancing,  organized  with 
the  aid  of  Lulli  to  pleasure  a  king  whose  tastes  were  not 
severely  intellectual.  Moliere's  originality  lay  in  his  point 
of  view,  in  a  certain  trick  of  observation  of  which  he  had 
the  secret,  and  in  his  knowledge  of  the  scope  and  limitations 
of  the  dramatic  form  he  cultivated. 

In  France,  as  in  England,  comedy  had  a  learned  and  a 
popular  origin.  Shakespeare  and  Moliere  paid  off  early  their 
debt  to  Plautus  and  Terence.  Neither  of  hem,  and  this  is 
especially  true  of  Moliere,  ever  freed  himself  from  his  debt 
to  farce  of  the  most  popular  and  boisterous  kind.  In  a  few 
grave  plays  of  his  middle  age,  Moliere  dispenses  with  the 
thwackings  and  preposterous  situations  that  the  type  demands, 
but  even  the  '' Misanthrope^'  and  ^^Tartuffe''  have  their 
moments  of  calculated  buffoonery,  and  the  ater  plays  again 
carry  comedy  to  the  utmost  verge  of  the  burlesque. 

'^  Farce,"  as  an  acute  critic,  Lanson,  has  said,  ^^  is  logically 
and  historically  the  source  of  MoUere's  comedy."  That 
Shakespeare  is  less  indebted  to  the  same  source  is  partly  a 
matter  of  temperament  and  partly  of  literary  history.  Farce 
is  indigenous  to  France  and  has  a  natural  evolution  out  of 
the  earlier  fabliau  which  was  wholly  democratic,  gay  and 
scurrilous.  With  us  it  is  an  imported  product,  and  dates 
from  Heywood  only,  who  was  almost  by  date  an  Elizabethan. 
Our  fools  and  clowns  have  an  earlier  derivation — ^though  a 
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disputed  one — from  the  vices  of  the  moralities,  and  comic 
invention  was  busily  at  work  in  the  Wakefield  miracles  of 
still  earlier  date;  but  organized  farce  was  slow  to  appear, 
and  Shakespeare,  the  barbarian,  used  its  methods  more 
discreetly  than  did  the  favourite  poet  of  the  most  refined 
court  of  Europe. 

Shakespeare  and  Moliere  as  comic  poets  cannot  be 
brought  into  comparison  throughout  the  whole  range  of  their 
work,  because  the  coasts  of  tragedy  are  but  skirted  by  Moliere, 
whereas  Shakespeare^s  complete  comic  range  can  be  estimated 
only  if  one  takes  his  tragedies  as  well  as  his  comedies  proper 
into  account.  A  few  of  Moliere^s  more  serious  comedies 
allow,  however,  of  a  partial  comparison,  and  we  recognize 
that  each  poet  has  constant  recourse  to  comedy  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  a  tense  situation.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
however,  that  Shakespeare  achieves  more  than  this  in  such 
a  creation  as  that  of  Lear's  sweet  mad  fool.  Here  the  vast 
load  of  sorrow  is  not  discharged  and  precipitated  into  merri- 
ment, but  grief  casts  a  deeper  shadow  from  the  encounter 
of  these  two  disordered  minds.  It  is  these  blessed  incon- 
gruities that  perplex  French  comment  on  Shakespeare. 
Where  we  find  him  almost  uncannily  superhuman  in  his 
powerful  fusion  of  opposites,  they  find  him  only  discon- 
certingly irregular.  Comic  relief  is  resorted  to  therefore  by 
both  dramatists  alike,  but  in  Shakespeare  the  contrast  is 
sharper,  and  the  penetration  into  mood  and  motive  is  subtle 
beyond  the  measure  even  of  Moliere's  art. 

In  their  choice  and  handling  of  themes,  despite  the 
incontinent  borrowings  of  both  poets,  their  practice  was 
markedly  dissimilar.  Each  uses  at  his  will  and  inclination 
the  traditional  comic  types  of  the  stage  that  had  descended 
through  the  Italian  comedy  of  masks  from  an  original  Latin 
source.  Of  the  two  Moliere  is  the  more  conventional,  but 
the  preference  of  both  is  for  characters  that  they  have  studied 
in  their  living  environment.  The  main  point  of  difference 
to  be  noted  is  that  Shakespeare  often  manipulates,  but  rarely 
invents  a  plot;  whereas  Mohere  is  greatly  less  in  the  debt 
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of  chroniclers  and  novelists,  but  is  much  quicker  than  Shake- 
speare to  transplant  a  whole  scene  from  another  dramatist 
into  one  of  his  own  plays.  ^^I  take  my  good  things  where 
I  find  them/'  was  his  candid  and  commendable  remark. 
Their  conception  of  comedy  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  difference. 
They  both  were  naturally  always  on  the  alert  for  a  good 
subject  to  work  upon.  Shakespeare  was  primarily  attracted 
by  a  story  which  presented  dramatic  possibilities.  The  theme 
kindled  in  his  mind,  and  he  could  always  depend  upon  the 
fertility  of  his  invention  to  provide  him  with  characters  that 
should  make  the  story  more  vital  and  significant  than  his 
bare  original.  Moliere  was  at  heart  a  passionate  reformer 
who  desired  to  chastise  morals  by  laughter,  and  by  ridicule 
to  cleanse  the  world  of  folly.  The  story  for  him  was  of  small 
account;  the  social  bearings  of  the  situation  and  its  comic 
possibilities  were  alone  important.  Some  half-dozen  of  his 
plays  ring  the  changes  on  the  time-worn  situation  of  the 
doting  old  man  in  love  with  the  ward  who  loves  the  youth 
who  is  abetted  by  his  scheming  valet. 

I  have  outlined  some  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  two  writers  in  order  to  show  that  even  where  they  most 
resemble  there  is  more  divergence  than  likeness.  Sainte- 
Beuve  has  traced  an  affinity  between  them  inasmuch  as  both 
writers  have  command  of  a  large  and  liberal  language  which 
they  use  with  careless  power.  His  contention  is  interesting 
and  suggestive  in  so  far  as  it  serves  to  differentiate  their 
method  from  that  of  writers  like  Racine  or  Milton  whose 
solicitude  for  style  leaves  no  line  or  ultimate  syllable  unre- 
garded. But  beyond  the  fact  that  Shakespeare  and  Moliere 
seemed  equally  careless  of  their  verbal  reputations  an  English- 
man is  not  likely  to  discover  much  in  common  between  the 
literary  methods  of  these  two  great  writers.  A  purely 
stylistic  study  of  Shakespeare  yields  certainly  the  richer 
result.  The  interval  of  merit  is  wider  in  his  work,  because 
we  can  discover  there  the  extremes  of  the  execrably  bad 
and  the  unapproachably  sublime,  and  can  trace  a  constant 
progress  from  fluent  ease  to  pregnant  concentration.     Moliere 
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exhibits  some  minor  developments  of  style,  but  every  modi- 
fication leads  him  further  from  the  language  of  poetry. 
Though  he  thought  in  verse  he  thought  rarely  as  a  poet, 
and  his  growing  concern  was  for  effectiveness.  It  is  probable 
that  English  readers  who  are  reasonably  familiar  with  French 
miss  few  of  the  characteristic  virtues  of  his  style.  But  there 
are  passages  in  Shakespeare,  and  many  of  these  his  finest 
passages,  so  pregnant  in  their  condensation  and  so  subtle 
in  their  appeal  that  their  full  beauty  must  escape  all  but 
the  most  competent  of  foreign  readers,  and  there  are  passages 
again  that  present  fewer  difficulties  to  interpretation,  and 
yet  the  value  of  which  is  impaired  for  those  who  cannot 
appreciate  the  rare  distinction  that  Shakespeare  is  able  to 
confer  even  upon  a  word.  Take  as  an  instance  this  speech 
of  Agamemnon  in  the  '^Troilus  and  Cressida^'  which  I  have 
the  more  pleasure  in  quoting  not  only  because  it  supports 
my  statement  but  because  it  brings  us  heartening  counsel 
in  our  present  difficulties : 

Agam.  Princes, 

What  grief  hath  set  the  jaundice  on  your  cheeks? 

The  ample  proposition  that  hope  makes 

In  all  designs  begun  on  earth  below 

Fails  in  the  promised  largeness;  checks  and  disasters 

Grow  in  the  veins  of  actions  highest  rear'd, 

As  knots,  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  sap. 

Infect  the  sound  pine  and  divert  his  grain 

Tortive  and  errant  from  his  course  of  growth 

Nor,  princes,  is  it  matter  new  to  us 

That  we  come  short  of  our  suppose  so  far 

That  after  seven  yearL*  siege  yet  Troy  walls  stand, 

Sith  every  action  that  hath  gone  before. 

Whereof  we  have  record,  trial  did  draw 

Bias  and  thwart,  not  answering  the  aim, 

And  that  unbodied  figure  of  the  thought 

That  gave't  surmised  shape.     Why  then,  you  princes, 

Do  you  with  cheeks  abash'd  behold  our  works, 

And  call  them  shames?     Which  are  indeed  nought  else 

But  the  protractive  trials  of  great  Jove 

To  find  persistive  constancy  in  men; 
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The  fineness  of  which  metal  is  not  found 
In  fortune's  love;  for  then  the  bold  and  coward, 
The  wise  and  fool,  the  artist  and  unread. 
The  hard  and  soft,  seem  all  affined  and  kin: 
But,  in  the  wind  and  tempest  of  her  frown, 
Distinction,  with  a  broad  and  powerful  fan, 
Puffing  at  all,  winnow?  the  light  away; 
And  what  hath  mass  or  matter,  by  itself 
Lies  rich  in  virtue  and  unmingled. 

The  poet  and  the  statesman  speak  in  every  Hne  of  this 
speech.  Its  appeal  is  singularly  forcible  to  us,  but  I  should 
despair  of  converting  a  foreigner  to  our  opinion.  Its  value 
as  presenting  a  situation  he  would  concede  and  the  general 
proposition  advanced  would  meet  with  his  approval, — as, 
that  large  enterprises  not  seldom  defeat  our  too  eager  hopes, 
that  we  must  not  therefore  blench  at  a  deferred  success,  but 
see  rather  in  the  delays  of  fortune  and  in  the  strokes  of 
adversity  an  opportunity  to  prove  our  mettle.  Victor  Hugo 
with  all  his  boldness  in  metaphor  has  not  prepared  his  country- 
men for  a  language  where  dignity  and  familiarity,  Latin 
pomp  and  Saxon  simplicity  are  blended  as  they  are  in  the 
opening  lines,  and  the  extension  of  meaning  in  the  word 
''distinction"  as  Shakespeare  here  employs  it  would  scarcely 
lie  within  the  competence  of  a  foreigner's  appreciation. 
Sainte-Beuve  was  entitled  to  speak  of  Moliere's  large  and 
liberal  use  of  language,  but  with  dihgent  search  he  could 
have  found  no  passage  in  the  plays  of  so  ample  and  withal 
so  subtle  a  phraseology  as  this  speech,  selected  almost  at 
random  from  Shakespeare's  pages.  Matters  of  state  were 
not  within  the  scope  of  Moliere's  philosophy,  but  even  that 
heroic  politician  Corneille,  grave  and  distinguished  as  was 
his  habitual  utterance,  has  given  us  nothing  that  both  satisfies 
the  mind  and  releases  the  imagination  so  effectively  as  this. 

I  can  hear  my  imaginary  Frenchman  protesting:  ''But, 
my  dear  Monsieur,  you  have  deranged  yourself  a  great  deal 
to  prove  nothing.  I  have  read  your  'Troilus  and  Cressida.' 
It  is  not  a  comedy.     It  is  not  anything  that  I  can  name. 
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The  speech  you  quote  is  not  comic,  and  there  is  no  comparison 
with  Molifere  whose  speeches  always  govern  themselves  by 
their  comic  intention.  It  is  true  I  do  not  understand  the 
speech  very  well.  I  get  an  idea  of  confused  magnificence. 
You,  on  the  other  hand,  can  understand  every  thing  our  Moliere 
says.  He  is  like  fresh  water  running,  always  sparkling, 
always  clear.  Is  this  a  merit  ?  Is  it  a  defect  ?  Who  will 
judge  ?  And  yet  there  is  more  to  say.  We  other  Frenchmen 
are  not  so  displeased  with  your  Shak'espeare  when  he  is  grand 
as  when  he  is  little.  We  think  that  he  has  not  given  to 
comedy  its  true  direction.  Comedy  is  not  mere  word 
play  or  what  you  call  play  on  words.  Repartee  soon  degen- 
erates into  flippancy  and  ceases  to  be  amusing;  and  besides 
that.  Monsieur,  where  all  your  young  people  strive  to  outdo 
one  another  in  cleverness  they  lose  their  character.  They 
are  mannikins  pulled  by  a  string.  It  is  like  your  Bernard 
Shaw  who  pretends  that  he  is  not  fond  of  Shakespeare.  With 
both  of  them  cleverness  is  a  disease.''  My  Frenchman  is 
becoming  voluble,  but  he  is  convinced  that  his  argument 
is  sound.  For  reasons  of  national  pride  I  contest  the  ground 
with  him,  and  I  do  not  admit  too  readily  that  Moliere  has 
the  surer  grasp  of  the  principles  that  govern  comedy,  its 
critical  scope,  its  befitting  situations,  its  appropriate  language. 
The  defence  that  I  set  up  for  the  mimic  phrase  warfare  of 
Shakespeare's  comedies  was  the  best  I  could  offer,  but  it 
did  not  placate  my  good-natured  opponent.  I  pointed  out 
in  the  first  place  that  repartee  is  a  mere  ingredient  in  Shake- 
spearean comedy,  not  its  essential  feature.  Frequently  it  is 
bad,  more  frequently  it  is  in  itself  good,  and  often  it  justifies 
itself  by  exhibiting  a  fashion  of  the  time,  and  even  in  the 
mouth  of  Mercutio  and  Romeo,  or  Benedick  and  Beatrice, 
an  essential  trait  of  character.  Might  we  not  go  further 
and  venture  the  surmise  that  Shakespeare  in  Biron  and 
Mercutio  reveals  to  us  features  of  his  own  character?  He 
has  given  us  his  Holofernes  and  Armado,  as  Moliere  has 
given  us  his  Vadius  and  Trissotin,  to  point  the  absurdity  of 
pedantry    and    affectation,    but    Biron    and    Mercutio    are 
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presented  to  us  in  so  kindly  a  fashion  that  we  must  infer 
that  Shakespeare  himself  was  only  too  ready  to  bandy  jests 
and  crown  a  pun  with  a  pun.  Here  my  Frenchman  brought 
down  a  Moliere  from  the  shelves  and  asked  me  to  read  some 
passages  from  the  '^  Critique  de  I'Ecole  des  Femmes/^  I 
translate  a  few  speeches  that  give  us  Moliere 's  opinions  on 
conversation. 

Elise  asks  her  cousin  Uranie  to  spare  her  the  visits  of  a 
certain  Marquis.  ^^Do  you  intend  to  leave  him  always  on 
my  hands,  and  do  you  think  I  can  stand  his  perpetual 
punnings  ? 

Uranie. — This  language  is  the  fashion,  and  the  court  is 
fond  of  punning. 

Elise. — So  much  the  worse  for  those  who  indulge  in  it, 
and  who  torture  themselves  the  whole  day  to  speak  this 
obscure  jargon.  What  a  fine  thing  it  is  to  introduce  into 
your  conversations  at  the  Louvre  old  jokes  picked  up  in  the 
mud  of  the  Maubert  market  square!  That  is  a  nice  way 
for  courtiers  to  jest,  and  how  witty  a  man  is  when  he  says 
to  you :  Madame,  you  are  in  the  Place  Royale,  and  everybody 
sees  you  three  leagues  off  from  Paris;  for  everybody  looks 
on  you  with  a  favourable  eye — (car  chacun  vous  voit  de  bon 
ceil);  because  Bonneuil  is  a  village  three  leagues  from  here. 
Is  that  not  very  gallant  and  witty  ?  And  have  not  those 
who  invent  these  clever  things  reason  to  be  proud  of  them- 
selves ?  '^ — I  could  not  see  that  this  struck  home  at  Shakespeare 
whose  jests  are  not  calculated,  but  however  bad  are  sponta- 
neous. 

In  succeeding  scenes  of  the  play,  Dorante,  the  sensible 
marquis,  is  hard  pressed  by  his  opponents  in  the  defence  of 
his  favourite  Moliere.  The  ^'Ecole  des  Femmes^'  had  some 
phrases  which  shocked  the  prudish  and  seemed  to  be  wilfully 
imported  into  the  play  precisely  to  that  end.  Dorante  has 
this  remark  to  make.  ^^  As  far  as  ^  children  through  the  ear  ^  is 
concerned,  that  is  only  amusing  by  reference  to  Arnolphe; 
and  the  author  did  not  intend  it  as  a  witty  thing  in  itself, 
but  only  as  a  phrase  that  characterizes  the  man,  and  depicts 
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his  absurdity  all  the  better  since  it  reproduces  a  trivial,  silly 
remark  of  Agnes's  as  one  of  the  prettiest  things  imaginable, 
and  one  that  gives  him  extraordinary  pleasure." — ''To  write 
naturally  and  to  reveal  character  was  Moliere's  sole  pre- 
occupation in  comic  dialogue"  said  my  imaginary  friend  with 
a  tone  of  quiet  assurance.  ''We  think  on  the  whole  that 
whether  he  writes  in  verse  or  in  prose  he  has  succeeded. 
Dorante^s  view  will  stand  whatever  test  you  put  it  to.  You 
will  remember  some  of  Moliere's  famous  phrases  that  are 
repeated  constantly  with  a  crescendo  comic  effect.  These 
are  not  pure  artifice.  They  are  what  we  call  'mots  de 
situation'  but  they  are  also  'mots  de  caractere.'  Valere's 
repeated  'sans  dot'  is  irresistibly  funny  in  itself,  but  it  also 
throws  a  flood  of  light  on  Harpagon.  And  so  with  the  'Le 
pauvre  homme'  of  'Tartuffe',  the  'Je  ne  dis  pas'  of  the 
'Misanthrope,'  and,  in  a  less  degree,  with  the  'Que  diable 
allait-il  faire  dans  cette  galere'  of  the  'Fourberies  de  Scapin.'  " 

I  was  not  sorry  when  my  argumentative  visitor  regretted 
that  he  could  not  finish  the  friendly  debate.  As  I  bowed  him 
over  the  threshold  he  said  agreeable  things  about  Shake- 
speare's skill  in  tragedies,  but  revealed  his  French  limitations 
by  saying  that  these  tragedies  required  only  the  finishing 
hand  of  Racine  to  make  them  perfect.  His  parting  ad- 
monition to  me  was  to  decide  in  my  own  mind  clearly  what 
the  object  of  comedy  should  be.  If  its  function  was  to  make 
people  laugh,  then  there  was  a  valid  basis  of  comparison  be- 
tween Shakespeare  and  Moliere.  If  it  was  to  make  them 
laugh  and  think,  again  there  was  a  valid  basis  of  comparison, 
and,  for  his  part,  he  was  not  afraid  of  any  examination  of  the 
two  poets  that  should  bring  to  the  test  the  social  bearings 
and  ultimate  human  values  of  their  work. 

With  our  Frenchman  for  the  present  out  of  the  way,  let 
us  rapidly  survey  the  subject  matter  of  the  comedies,  and, 
as  we  are  English  readers,  my  survey  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  can  afford  to  be  brief.  I  assume  the  approximate 
correctness  of  the  accepted  chronology.  We  have  first  that 
very   clever    young    man's    play,  "Love's  Labour's  Lost," 
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which  is  Shakespeare's  ^'Precieuses  Ridicules"  with  the 
roles  inverted,  and  this  is  followed  before  he  finds  his  true 
direction  by  a  literary  comedy  of  situations  with  farcical 
episodes,  ^^The  Comedy  of  Errors,"  his  only  Plautine 
imitation  and  the  only  comedy  till  we  reach  the  ^'Tempest" 
at  the  end  of  his  career  that  pays  strict  observance  to  the 
unities.  Shakespeare  carries  the  mystification  of  disguise 
beyond  the  limits  of  credulity  of  course,  and  certainly,  with 
all  our  charity,  to  the  hmits  of  endurance.  But  I  have  seen 
the  play  acted  and  was  surprised  to  find  how  much  absurdity 
one  is  willing  to  take  for  granted  in  the  hurly-burly  of  rapid 
stage  action,  and  how  easy  it  is  to  surrender  one's  intellect 
for  two  hours'  amusement.  Moliere's  '^Amphitryon"  lends 
itself  to  comparison,  but  this  was  a  work  of  his  maturity 
and  the  honours  rest  with  Moliere  beyond  dispute. 

''The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona"  is  Shakespeare's 
first  romantic  comedy,  and  prefigures  the  more  delightful 
plays  that  are  to  follow.  What  can  it  teach  us  of  Shake- 
speare's method  and  purpose  in  comedy  ?  As  this  is  one  of 
the  least  read  and  acted  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  a  brief 
resume  of  the  action  may  be  permitted.  Valentine  and 
Proteus  are  presented  to  us  as  a  pair  of  devoted  friends, 
and  so  secure  in  their  mutual  affection  that  Valentine  can 
afford  to  jest  with  Proteus  on  his  passion  for  the  lady  Julia. 
Valentine,  as  befits  his  station  in  life,  is  despatched  by  his 
father  to  the  Emperor's  court  at  Milan,  but  he  cannot 
induce  the  lover  friend  to  accompany  him.  Some  months 
evidently  elapse,  when  Proteus'  father  decides  that  his  son 
also  must  enjoy  the  advantage  of  foreign  travel.  He  leaves 
Julia  with  protestations  of  love  hot  upon  his  hps,  and  arrived 
in  Milan,  promptly  transfers  his  passion  to  Sylvia,  who  loves 
and  is  loved  by  Valentine.  Treachery  now  makes  havoc  of 
love  and  friendship  ahke.  Through  Proteus'  machinations, 
Valentine  is  banished,  and  Proteus  seeks  to  win  his  way  into 
the  affections  of  Sylvia,  who  properly  despises  him.  His 
perfidious  wooing  is  witnessed  by  Julia  who  has  journeyed  to 
Milan  in  boy's  disguise  to  learn  how  her  lover  is  faring. 
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Sylvia^s  father,  the  Royal  Duke,  has  determined  to  marry 
her  to  Thurio,  a  wealthy  and  brainless  lord  of  the  court. 
To  escape  him,  Sylvia  flees  under  the  protection  of  a  loyal 
knight.  Sir  Eglamour,  and  by  the  fortunate  chances  that 
favour  a  maiden  of  romance,  she  is  captured  by  the  band  of 
outlaws  of  which  Valentine  has  recently  been  appointed 
captain.  For  the  final  curtain,  as  we  would  now  say,  arrive 
Julia,  still  in  boy's  disguise,  Proteus,  Thurio  and  the  Duke. 
Valentine,  by  an  act  of  rare  and  surely  excessive  magnanimity, 
rewards  Proteus  for  his  repentance  by  yielding  Sylvia  to 
him,  whereupon  the  unhappy  Julia  faints  and  is  recognized. 
In  a  trice  all  are  made  happy.  Thurio  reveals  himself  a 
poltroon,  the  Duke  bestows  his  daughter  on  Valentine,  and 
Julia  recovers  the  penitent  Proteus.  The  serving  men, 
Launce  and  Speed,  furnish  the  fun,  but  Skakespeare  had  not 
yet  learned  how  to  make  a  comic  sub-plot  support  the  major 
situations. 

To  return  to  our  original  question: — What  does  Shake- 
speare aim  to  do  in  this,  his  first  typical  comedy?  Was  it 
his  purpose,  as  later  it  was  Moliere's,  to  study  a  group  of 
characters  who  in  their  interplay  of  speech  and  action  should 
exhibit  the  follies  and  the  virtues  of  contemporary  life  ? 
Had  this  been  his  dominant  purpose,  he  would  not  have 
chosen  the  method  of  romance  nor  have  removed  his  characters 
so  far  from  the  ordinary  commerce  of  the  world.  It  was  his 
practice,  as  we  know,  to  select  a  story  which  should  win 
favour  by  its  fantastic  grace  and  waywardness  rather  than  by 
the  rigorously  realistic  sequence  of  its  events.  If  this  were 
all  that  could  be  said  of  Shakespeare's  comedy,  it  might 
explain  his  vogue  in  an  age  that  suffered  miracles  gladly,  but 
it  would  not  justify  his  reputation  to  a  modern  world  that  has 
lost  the  child-like  faculty  to  wonder  and  admire.  But  there 
is  more  to  be  said.  In  the  lightest  of  Shakespeare's  comedies, 
as  in  the  profoundest  of  his  tragedies,  we  are  conscious  of 
the  working  of  a  powerful  mind.  In  his  comedies  he  was 
willing  not  to  explore  the  troubled  depths  of  human  passion. 
He  was  content  to  let  his  spirit  diffuse  itself  serenely  and  at 
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large  over  the  varied  play  of  life.  There  is  no  rigid  doctri- 
naire precision  in  his  presentation  of  his  theme,  but  for  all  his 
lack  of  system,  there  is  no  dearth  of  philosophic  reflection 
when  he  encounters  philosophy  by  the  way.  There  is  a 
constant  fertile  blossoming  of  his  mind  upon  the  page,  and 
much  though  one  may  detest  the  German  habit  of  foisting  a 
moral  intention  upon  him  at  every  turn,  it  remains  true  that 
there  is  a  sweet  kernel  of  philosophy  in  the  shghtest  themes 
he  treats.  ^^The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona^'  is  neither  a 
successful  nor  a  profound  play,  and  the  need  of  a  happy 
ending  leaves  the  issues  in  confusion  at  the  close.  But  in 
the  theme  itself,  and  in  casual  passages  through  the  play,  we 
find  Shakespeare  concerned  with  the  same  philosophic  problem 
that  gives  poignancy  to  the  sonnets — the  theme  of  friendship, 
compHcated  by  treachery  in  love.  We  have  therefore,  even 
in  this  play,  a  story  as  fantastically  conceived  as  you  please 
which  yet  reflects  the  hues  of  reality. 

In  the  comedies  that  followed,  Shakespeare  was  to  pour 
out  for  us  more  profusely  the  poetic  treasures  of  his  mind, 
and  to  reveal  to  us  powers  of  characterization  which  the  present 
play  allows  us  only  to  suspect,  as,  for  example,  in  the  person 
of  Sylvia  who  has,  though  in  suggestion  merely,  the  contours, 
the  features  and  the  mind  of  one  of  Shakespeare's  peerless 
women.  The  next  comedy  does  not  yet  give  us  the  complete 
Shakespearean  woman,  but  it  shows  a  masterly  development 
in  some  directions.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  skilful  blending  of 
fairy-lore,  classicism,  and  village  democracy,  which  makes 
the  ^^ Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  so  interesting  from  the 
standpoint  of  mere  craftsmanship,  but  to  the  heightening  of 
poetic  power  which  the  play  reveals,  and,  concerning  us  still 
more  as  students  of  comedy,  to  the  sympathetic  insight 
which  permitted  Shakespeare  to  exhibit  to  us  the  unconscious 
humours  of  the  common  people.  Of  philosophic  intention  in 
the  play  there  is  perhaps  no  more  than  is  evinced  in  Puck's 
*^What  fools  these  mortals  be,"  but  the  true  philosophy — 
the  philosophy  of  human  charity,  lies  for  me  in  the  court 
dialogue  that  preludes  the  entrance  of  the  versatile  Bottom 
and  the  self-effacing  Snout. — (Act  V.,  Sc.  I.,  71-84) 
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^^  Romeo  and  Julief  is  usually  assigned  to  the  same 
period  as  the  '' Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  Mercutio  was 
stamped  from  the  same  mint  that  coined  Biron,  and  the  Nurse 
is  compounded  of  many  humours  that  Shakespeare  recombines 
for  us  in  the  elemental  characters  of  later  plays.  But  though 
she  is  fashioned  of  the  common  stuff  of  our  ordinary  human- 
ity, it  was  a  miracle  of  divination  in  Shakespeare  to  create 
her,  and,  having  created  her,  to  set  her  unshrinking,  unr 
suspecting  coarseness  over  against  the  purity  of  the  girl 
JuUet,  and  to  make  of  this  garrulous  blunt-visioned  creature 
her  refuge  in  distress. 

French  critics  classify  comedy  in  three  main  divisions, 
the  comedy  of  situation,  the  comedy  of  manners,  and  the 
comedy  of  character.  The  distinction  is  futile,  inasmuch  as 
every  good  comedy  embraces  the  three  characteristics.  In 
so  far  as  it  holds  good  for  Shakespeare,  ^^The  Comedy  of 
Errors''  would  be  a  satisfactory  specimen  of  the  comedy  of 
situation,  but  the  romantic  comedies  would  elude  the  classi- 
fication, or  would  be  contained  within  it  only  because  of  the 
poet's  willingness  to  sacrifice  character  to  situation  for  the 
sake  of  a  happy  ending.  ^^The  Merchant  of  Venice"  is 
Shakespeare's  first  and  most  satisfactory  experiment  in  the 
comedy  of  character.  The  Jew  Shylock  towers  pre-eminently 
above  the  surrounding  figures,  and  one  of  the  defects  of  the 
play  as  comedy  arises  from  the  fact  that  he  is  tragically 
conceived.  But  the  point  is  in  dispute,  and  we  are  author- 
itatively informed  that  our  conception  of  Shylock  as  a  tragic 
character  arises  from  our  wilful  importation  into  the  play  of 
nineteenth  century  humanitarianism.  A  more  palpable  defect 
is  the  jarring  union  of  the  real  with  the  fantastic  which, 
despite  what  critics  may  say  to  the  contrary,  are  not  here 
fused  with  the  poet's  accustomed  skill.  I  have  never  re- 
conciled myself  to  the  casket  scenes,  and  I  find  even  the  pound 
of  flesh  unconvincing.  Gobbo  is  an  indifferent  clown  and 
contributes  little  to  the  merriment  of  the  piece.  Not  until 
the  fierce  tension  is  relieved  does  Shakespeare  touch  the 
springs  of  sympathetic  laughter.     He  tosses  Shylock  to  the 
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harsh  merriment  of-  the  pit,  with,  as  we  trust,  a  reserve  in 
his  own  mind  of  compassion  for  the  victim. 

MoUere,  from  the  standpoint  of  comedy,  Corneille  and 
Racine  from  that  of  tragedy  would  have  looked  askance  at 
the  theme  which  Shakespeare  undertook  to  develop  in  his 
two  Henry  IVths.  There  is  neither  comedy  nor  tragedy  in 
it.  The  material  is  epic,  chaotic,  lacking  the  Aristotehan 
beginning,  middle  or  end.  There  is  no  neat  moral  problem 
to  be  solved  in  the  breast  of  the  hero,  except  that  he  must 
cease  to  be  a  naughty  boy  if  he  is  to  rule  his  kingdom  as  a 
true  and  upright  prince.  Yet  Shakespeare  has  produced 
from  this  indiscriminate  welter  of  material  two  plays  that 
are  a  treat  to  the  understanding  and  a  delight  to  the  eye. 
Here  I  feel  that  I  may  play  my  trump  card  against  my  French- 
man, and  annihilate  him  with  Falstaff.  ^'Ah,"  he  says, 
^'that  is  your  Enghsh  humour.  You  take  a  tun-bellied  and 
dissolute  knight  with  a  copious  gift  of  repartee,  who  lords  it 
over  prostitutes  and  thieves,  and  has  a  prince  of  the  blood 
royal  for  his  famihar,  and  you  call  that  fun.  I  call  it  merely 
indecent.  We  have  nothing  so  gross  between  Rabelais  and 
Zola,  and  MoUere,  who  was  not  afflicted  with  squeamishness, 
would  have  left  such  a  fellow  in  the  stews  where  he  naturally 
belongs.  But  suppose  we  let  the  obscenity  pass,  what 
conceivable  relation  have  Falstaff  and  his  crew  to  the  great 
events  of  Enghsh  history  which  Shakespeare  has  undertaken 
to  reveal?''  This  onslaught  upon  Falstaff  took  me  by 
surprise,  and  I  felt  that  I  could  only  affirm  but  not  prove  the 
statement  that  Falstaff  is  one  of  the  greatest  creations  in  the 
humoristic  literature  of  the  world.  That  a  Frenchman  should 
assume  an  air  of  injured  innocence  was  particularly  annoying, 
and  I  said  that  with  a  person  who  held  that  art  must  pick  her 
dainty  footsteps  through  a  muddy  world  there  could  be  no 
argument.  As  to  the  reasons  for  Falstaff's  existence,  I  said 
that  he  was  created  out  of  the  fertility  of  Shakespeare's 
brain  to  eke  out  the  poverty  of  his  dramatic  material.  Shake- 
speare may  have  been  innocent  of  any  deep  design  in  pro- 
viding the  characters  of  the  underworld  over  whom  Falstaff 
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presided,  but  remembering  Macbeth^s  porter  at  the  gate,  and 
the  peasant  clown  in  ^^  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  I  am  pleased  to 
think  that  Shakespeare  is  frequently  profound  when  we 
think  him  only  profane.  If  we  have  suffered  a  grievous  loss, 
the  newsboys  still  cry  out  and  the  carts  rattle  by  in  the 
streets.  Macbeth  may  have  committed  murder  or  Cleopatra 
have  meditated  self-murder,  the  world  is  still  insistent,  the 
wheels  of  life  still  move  on.  And  so  in  this  play  the  progress 
of  high  affairs  of  state  and  the  happenings  of  the  under- 
world present  a  philosophic  contrast  that  justifies  their 
juxtaposition.  A  simpler  apology  for  Falstaff  is  that  he  serves 
to  exhibit  the  human  weakness  of  the  prince  of  which  his 
royal  father  so  pathetically  complained.  ^^Yes,"  said  my 
friend,  ^^and  a  pretty  piece  of  stage  repentance  at  the  end 
it  was,  for  your  model  prince  to  signalize  his  sudden  conver- 
sion to  virtue  by  heaping  public  contumely  on  the  head  of 
the  man  whose  vices  he  had  abetted  and  whose  humorous 
antics  had  been  only  an  agreeable  form  of  flattery  to  his  own 
degraded  tastes.  No,  I  do  not  much  care  for  your  great 
national  hero.  Prince  Hal,  the  model  of  all  the  practical 
virtues  of  your  race,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  your 
Falstaff,  who  is  a  lovable  monster  for  all  his  faults.'^  '^For 
that  concession,  at  least,  receive  my  thanks,'^  I  said.  ^^But 
here,''  he  continued,  ^^is  another  matter  that  a  puzzled 
foreigner  fails  to  understand.  Falstaff  is  a  knave  in  the  two 
Henries,  but  a  consistent  knave  and  a  lovable  knave  if  you 
will,  though  his  sovereign  flouts  him  so  perfidiously  in  the 
end.  Can  it  be  that  Shakespeare,  who  appeared  to  treat 
his  vices  so  sympathetically,  is  after  all  a  man  himself  of 
common  mind  with  the  staid  English  notion  of  virtue,  or 
else  how  can  you  explain  the  Falstaff  of  the  ^  Merry  Wives,' 
who  is  soused  in  the  river  with  the  dirty  linen,  who  is  beaten 
out  of  the  house  as  a  witch,  and  pinched  black  and  blue  by 
pseudo-fairies?  Are  your  poet's  charities  after  all  narrowly 
circumscribed  or  is  his  psychology  at  fault  ?  And  why  does 
this  witty  monster  babble  of  green  fields  when  he  comes  to 
die?"     The    conversation    convinced    me    that    there    are 
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certain  parts  of  Shakespeare  that  we  must  cherish  as  a  national 
possession,  unappreciated  and  unshared  by  foreigners.  "^  The 
Merry  Wives/  '^  I  repHed,  ^Vas  a  play  of  command,  and 
Falstaff  in  love  could  be  the  subject  only  of  the  broadest 
farce.  As  for  the  green  fields,  the  text  is  corrupt  and  you  are 
at  liberty  to  think  that  he  was  asking  for  a  cup  of  sack.  On 
the  whole,  you  are  singularly  unfair  to  Falstaff t  You  do 
not  seem  to  recognize  the  creative  energy  which  went  to  his 
making,  and  you  do  not  appreciate  Shakespeare^s  dramatic 
habit  of  envisaging  Ufe  through  the  minds  of  widely  divergent 
characters.  The  Falstaffian  view  of  life  exists,  and  it  de- 
manded to  be  presented.  Shakespeare  has  immortalized  a 
point  of  view.  What  else  have  you  to  say?''  '^Nothing  that 
you  will  agree  with,  I  fear.  I  merely  remark  that  Shadow 
and  Silence  are  more  genuine  comedy  characters  than  this 
wonderful  Falstaff,  and  when  I  explain  why,  you  will  better 
understand  our  differences  of  opinion.  Take  that  scene 
before  Justice  Shallow's  house  in  the  second  part.  There  is 
nothing  in  Mohere  that  equals  it  for  pure  comedy,  and  even 
the  entrance  of  Falstaff  does  not  rob  it  of  its  character. 
Shallow  and  Silence  with  their  earnest  truisms,  and  Mouldy, 
Shadow,  Wart,  Feeble  and  BuUcalf  with  their  undisguised 
reluctance  to  enlist  in  Falstaff's  ragged  regiment  are  of  the 
very  essence  of  the  vulgar  comic,  because  they  are  so  earnest, 
because  they  are  so  undisguised,  because,  in  short,  they  do 
not  know  themselves  to  be  comic.  Why  I  say  that  Fal- 
staff's  entrance  does  not  spoil  the  scene  is  because  it 
happens  here  to  be  his  humour  to  squeeze  their  absurd- 
ities to  the  last  drop."  ^^Now,"  I  said,  ^^I  see  the  point 
of  our  difference,  and  I  think  that  I  can  justify  Fal- 
staff while  still  admitting  the  justness  of  your  general 
contention.  Your  objection  to  Falstaff  is  that  he  is  self- 
conscious,  and  that  he  is  always  master  of  the  situations 
in  which  he  finds  himself,  and  which  he  for  the  most  part 
creates  with  the  genuine  play  maker's  instinct  he  possesses. 
He  is  that  rare  thing  in  literature,  and  provokingly  rare  in 
the  literature  of  your  logic-ridden  race — a  humourist.     You 
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can  understand  his  character  on  no  other  terms.  He  is  not 
a  paragon  of  virtue  surely,  but  he  is  more  philosopher  than 
libertine,  and  a  philosopher  of  the  humorous  kind  who 
relishes  the  diverting  vanities  of  life,  and  whose  humour 
precipitates  him  repeatedly  into  situations  of  his  own  con- 
triving in  order  that  his  fertile  wit  may  extricate  him/' 

The  debate  ended  with  complete  satisfaction  to  each 
disputant. 

Shakespeare's  comedy  up  to  this  point  is  kindly  rather 
than  satiric,  and  ^^  As  You  Like  If  that  follows  is  his  sunniest 
pastoral.  ^^Much  Ado''  has  no  new  features  that  need 
detain  us,  but  ^^TweKth  Night,"  beneath  its  surface  merri- 
ment, develops  a  vein  of  critical  satire  that  makes  this 
play  conform  more  nearly  than  any  previously  considered  to 
the  Molieresque  idea  of  comedy.  It  has  more  poetry,  of 
course,  though  also  it  must  be  admitted  more  drunkenness 
than  MoHere  gives  warrant  for.  But  Maria,  with  her  pert- 
ness  and  contriving  faculty,  is  a  serving-woman  after  Mol- 
iere's  heart,  and  Shakespeare's  cutting  exposure  of  Malvolio's 
unconscious  absurdities,  and  his  more  kindly  healing  of  the 
sentimentalities  of  the  Duke  and  Olivia  are  again  in  the 
spirit  of  the  best  French  comedy.  The  two  sombre  comedies, 
^^AU's  Well  that  Ends  Well"  and  ^^Measure  for  Measure," 
carry  us  on  to  the  final  romantic  group.  In  ^^The  Tempest" 
Prospero's  magic  staff  is  buried  fathoms  deep  in  earth. 


Of  Moliere's  life  and  of  the  conditions  that  shaped  his 
career  I  can  give  but  the  bare  essentials.  He  was  born  in 
1621  or  1622  in  Paris,  the  son  of  a  prosperous  upholsterer, 
Poquelin  by  name,  who  held  a  court  appointment  which  it 
was  his  later  ambition  to  hand  down  to  his  son.  The  boy 
had  a  good  education, — a  much  sounder  one  than  Shake- 
speare enjoyed, — under  the  Jesuits  at  the  fashionable  College 
de  Clermont.  Scarcely  issued  thence  he  attached  himseM  to 
Madeleine   B6j art's  newly  formed  theatrical  company,   the 
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Illustre  Theatre^  and  with  this  company  his  fortunes  were 
associated  until  his  death.  Despite  the  resounding  name  by 
which  it  proclaimed  itself,  the  company  failed  in  three  strug- 
gling years  to  estabUsh  itself  in  Paris.  They  packed  up  their 
meagre  belongings  and  wandered  at  large  through  France  for 
the  next  twelve  years. 

This  is  the  only  obscure  part  of  Moliere's  life,  but  surmise 
may  render  a  very  satisfactory  tale  of  MoUere's  activities  in 
the  interval  and  of  the  influences  to  which  his  art  was  sub- 
jected. 

The  Illustre  Thedtre  left  Paris  with  a  flimsy  repertory  of 
second-rate  tragi-comedies.  With  no  designs  upon  literary 
fame,  MoUere  undertook  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  his 
great  career  had  therefore  the  same  initial  practical  impulse 
that  urged  Shakespeare  into  authorship.  We  can  clearly  see 
him  at  work  republishing  old  plays,  recasting  the  situations 
and  moulding  the  dialogue  to  please  his  country  audiences. 
He  discovered  in  himself  a  vein  of  comedy,  but  it  probably 
required  repeated  failures  to  convince  him  that  he  could 
shine  neither  as  tragic  actor  nor  as  tragic  poet.  The  in- 
fluences he  encountered  were  roughly  three.  The  Court's 
Spanish  connexion  had  popularized  the  extravagant  romantic 
drama  of  Spain,  and  this  infection  doubtless  spread  from  Paris 
into  the  provinces.  Moliere's  art,  fortunately,  almost  escaped 
this  contagion.  ^^Don  Garcie  de  Navarre '^  at  a  later  time 
was  his  one  Parisian  failure.  The  ^'Don  Juan''  has  nothing 
Spanish  save  the  title,  and  a  certain  freedom  of  movement 
that  distinguishes  this  work  from  his  other  masterpieces. 
It  is  more  important  for  us  to  realize  the  immense  vogue  of 
the  native  farces  which  had  temporarily  died  down  in  Paris 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  Corneille's  genius,  but  which  still 
prevailed  unchecked  in  the  provinces.  It  was  by  his  appeal 
to  this  dormant  love  of  farce  that  Moliere  won  his  way  into 
the  hearts  of  his  Parisian  audience,  and  the  twelve  years  of 
apprenticeship  were  therefore  not  wasted  that  taught  him 
the  vitality  of  this  unaristocratic  form  of  drama.  The  third 
influence,  and  scarcely  less  potent  upon  Moliere  than  that 
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of  farce,  proceeded  from  the  Italian  comedy  of  masks.  What- 
ever conventionality  of  type  an  English  spectator  discerns 
in  Moliere's  comedy  derives  from  this  source.  In  the  early 
plays  the  conventionality  is  most  marked,  but  with  the 
substitution  of  Sganarelle  for  Mascarille,  Moliere  develops  a 
broader  and  more  naturalistic  method  of  handling  his  charac- 
ters. The  new  comedy  is  usually  supposed  to  date  from  the 
*^Pr6cieuses  Ridicules,''  but  Brunetiere  notes  its  clear  emer- 
gence in  the  ^'Ecole  des  Femmes,''  which  followed  three  years 
later  in  1662,  and  created  the  first  of  the  violent  controversies 
which  were  destined  to  mark  MoUere's  subsequent  career. 
His  brilliant  rejoinder  in  the  ^^  Critique  de  FEcole  des  Femmes,'' 
and  the  '^ Impromptu  de  Versailles''  should  be  carefully 
studied  by  all  who  desire  to  understand  Moliere 's  method  and 
practice  in  comedy.  A  group  of  masterpieces  also  falls  within 
this  period, — the  ^^Tartuffe,"  a  study  in  religious  hypocrisy, 
the  '^Don  Juan,"  a  study  in  aristocratic  profligacy,  and 
^^Le  Misanthrope."  Of  this  last  named  play  I  propose  to 
make  a  brief  analysis. 

The  ^^Misanthrope"  is  a  work  of  quite  extraordinary 
power  and  subtlety,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  character- 
istic of  Moliere's  manner.  It  is  like  no  other  play  that  he 
has  written,  yet  it  seems  no  less  inevitable  in  his  work  than 
^'Hamlet"  was  in  the  work  of  Shakespeare;  and  as  ^'Hamlet" 
estabUshes  the  unapproachable  hmits  of  intellectual  tragedy, 
so  the  '^Misanthrope"  seems  to  set  an  impassable  boundary 
to  intellectual  comedy.  The  fable  is  surely  the  slightest 
that  ever  supported  a  great  creation,  and  its  very  bareness 
instructs  us  that  we  must  find  our  satisfaction  for  once,  at 
least,  in  characters  who  exhibit  themselves  in  thought  rather 
than  in  action. 

The  story,  therefore,  need  not  detain  us  long.  Alceste 
the  Misanthrope  is  in  love  with  Celimene,  the  coquette. 
The  prude  Arsinoe,  wishing  to  win  him  over,  poisons  his 
mind  against  Celimene  by  giving  him  a  letter  which  the 
reckless  young  widow  had  written  to  one  of  her  many  admirers ► 
In  the  final  scene  these  admirers  are  brought  together  in 
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C^limene's  presence,  where  they  discover,  again  through  the 
medium  of  C^hmene^s  indiscreet  correspondence,  how  each 
in  turn  has  been  the  target  for  her  sarcastic  wit.  Alceste 
storms  at  her,  but  gives  her  a  final  chance  to  renounce  the 
world  and  go  out  into  the  desert  with  him.  C61imene  refuses, 
and  that  is  the  play  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  action  is  concerned. 
An  ambitious  dramatist  of  to-day  would  as  soon  think  of 
submitting  to  Klaw  and  Erlanger  the  scenario  of  the  '^  Winter ^s 
Tale.'' 

An  analysis,  act  by  act,  would  introduce  a  few  additional 
characters,  but  would  not  greatly  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  action. 
Whence,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  does  the  play  derive  its  value, 
and  what  is  its  comic  motive,  if  it  be  a  comedy  ?  Its  value, 
we  may  reply,  resides  partly  in  the  craftsmanship  which,  some 
carelessness  apart,  exhibits  Moliere's  purely  literary  power 
in  its  fullest  development,  but  chiefly  in  the  graphic  manner 
in  which  a  whole  social  group  is  exhibited  to  us,  and  in  the 
subtlety  wherewith  the  impulses  that  control  and  the  ideas 
that  govern  that  society  are  presented.  Its  comedy  motive 
has  been  a  matter  of  dispute,  and  we  must  admit  that  Moliere, 
usually  so  broad  and  boisterous  in  his  comic  situations,  and 
never  more  boisterous  than  when  the  action  threatened  to 
become  serious,  has  here  allowed  the  comedy  to  rest  almost 
wholly  in  the  idea,  and  has  made  his  appeal,  in  Meredith's 
phrase,  to  the  ^ daughter  of  the  mind." 

The  design  of  the  play  is  as  spacious  as  its  action  is 
restricted.  It  was  Moliere's  purpose  to  set  upon  the  stage  a 
group  of  characters  who  in  a  five-act  conversation  should  lay 
bare  the  principles  from  which  polite  society  in  the  modern 
world  derives  its  mandate.  The  ^^  Misanthrope  "  has  suf- 
fered the  fate  of  all  good  plays — ^^ Brand,"  ^^Peer  Gynt," 
^'The  DolFs  House,"  '^Hamlet "—that  embody  a  profound 
conception  of  life:  it  has  been  subjected  to  much  and  grievous 
misinterpretation.  Let  us  not  join  the  blunderers  and  conclude 
that  the  writer  is  venting  a  private  grievance  in  this  wise 
play,  that  he  has  eternalized  his  wife's  indiscretions  in  the 
waywardness  of  the  witty  Celimene,  or  that  MoUere  himself 
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speaks  in  the  embittered  accents  of  Alceste  or  in  the  ac- 
commodating speech  of  the  comfortable  Philinte.  He  is  at 
once  all  and  none  of  the  characters  of  his  own  making,  for  he 
chose  them  iii  order  to  illustrate  in  all  its  diversity  his 
conception  of  society,  the  submission  that  it  may  exact 
from  its  members,  and  the  weakness  its  peculiar  constitu- 
tion involves.  For  society,  though  it  be  a  growth  in  nature, 
still  seems  to  be  a  growth  away  from  nature,  a  human  law 
imposed  upon  our  wilder  instincts,  a  self-forged  fetter  to 
which  our  freedom  consents.  What  makes  this  play,  then, 
so  interesting  for  those  who  seek  to  explore  the  poet's  mind, 
and  what  makes  it  so  baffling  for  those  who  misread  his  mean- 
ing, is  the  fact  that  MoUere  in  a  series  of  striking  plays  had 
constituted  himself  the  champion  of  Nature,  and  now  he 
gives  us  a  play  which  deserves  the  name  of  comedy  only  in 
so  far  as  Alceste,  the  natural  man,  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
comic,  almost,  one  may  say,  as  a  ridiculous  figure.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  Moliere  desired  to  demolish  the  convention  of 
society,  Alceste  must  be  regarded  as  a  wholly  sympathetic 
figure,  and  the  comedy  vanishes.  Rousseau,  whose  senti- 
mental misanthropy  obscured  his  comic  perceptions,  at  least 
did  not  fall  into  this  error, — perhaps  even  he  leaned  to  the 
other  extreme  in  asserting  that  the  atrabilious  lover  with  the 
green  ribbons  was  created  by  Moliere  in  order  to  make 
sincerity  ridiculous.  If  this  is  an  error,  it  at  least  saves  the 
comedy,  and  is  surely  more  venial  than  that  narrow  opinion 
which  ascribes  to  Moliere  the  intention  of  contrasting  the 
disinterested  virtue  of  Alceste  with  the  perverse  wickedness 
of  C61imene.  It  has  also  more  to  commend  it  than  the 
pedantic  interpretation  which  converts  Philinte,  that  eminently 
safe  and  accommodating  person,  into  a  type  of  XIX  century 
raisonneur  in  whose  carefully  fashioned  speeches  the  per- 
sonal views  of  the  author  are  revealed. 

The  ^^Misanthrope,''  despite  the  crisp  clearness  of  its 
individual  speeches,  is  by  no  means  an  easy  play.  It  has 
the  fascinating  perplexity  of  every  great  work  that  deab* 
profoundly    with    ideas,    and    it    would    be    presumptuous 
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to  attempt  to  set  forth  its  meaning.  It  is  permissible, 
however,  to  give  one's  opinions  for  what  they  are  worth,  and 
I  can  satisfy  myself  concerning  Moliere's  intentions  in  this 
particular  play  only  when  I  take  into  account  his  conception 
of  the  function  of  comedy  as  it  may  be  derived  from  a  consid- 
eration of  his  work  at  large.  Comedy  is  at  once  the  index 
and  the  corrector  of  our  civiHzation,  the  index  because  in  a 
rude  society  comedy  is  impossible,  and  the  corrector  because 
its  watchful  eye  is  always  swift  to  detect  the  absurdities 
which  are  born  of  our  too  conscious  striving  after  refinement. 
Now  Moliere  as  the  servant  of  comedy  could  never  permit 
the  triumph  of  anti-social  opinions,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  can  allow  himself  the  licence,  still  in  the  service  of  comedy, 
to  deal  out  criticism  with  an  unsparing  hand  at  the  expense 
of  those  who  shelter  themselves  behind  the  conventions  of 
the  social  order.  Celimene,  the  wayward  child  of  convention, 
does  not  escape  his  shafts.  But  her  rippling  wit  redeems 
her,  and  the  comic  spirit  points  her  judgements  upon  the  men 
and  women  whom  she  has  attracted  into  her  sphere.  To 
Arsinoe  are  dealt  out  the  sharper  blows  her  prudish  malice 
deserves,  and  the  marquises  as  usual  are  permitted  to  make 
themselves  delightfully  ridiculous.  We  remember  with 
peculiar  pleasure  the  great  hulking  viscount  whom  Celimene 
had  watched  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  spitting  into  a 
pond  to  make  circles.  In  the  majority  of  his  plays  Moliere 
reserves  some  character  as  a  refuge  for  common  sense.  In 
this  play  that  refuge  is  not  furnished  by  Philinte  whose 
philosophical  concessions  to  the  artifices  of  society  savour  of 
comic  excess,  but  by  Eliante  who  has  the  clear-sightedness 
of  Celimene  unobscured  by  the  egotism  which  dims  the  else 
perfect  vision  of  her  fascinating  cousin. 


Comedy  is  a  form  of  literature  so  national  that  only  a 
dispassionate  outsider  could  pronounce  judgement  on  two  such 
contrasted  systems  as  we  have  been  considering.     In  default 
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of  such  an  unprejudiced  observer  let  us  divest  ourselves  so 
far  as  we  may  of  our  prepossessions  in  Shakespeare's  favour, 
and  examine  the  two  comedies  on  their  merits.  Shakespeare, 
it  may  be  urged,  holds  this  advantage  over  Moliere,  that  he 
has  effected  a  combination  of  poetry  and  realism  that  gives 
to  his  comedy  a  two-fold  appeal.  The  ready  reply  of  the 
Molierist  would  be  that  Moliere  designedly  never  allows 
himself  like  Shakespeare  to  be  seduced  by  poetry  from  his 
real  business,  which  was  to  present  the  world  of  living  men 
and  women  under  their  comic  aspect.  Shakespeare  reaches 
beauty  at  the  cost  of  truth.  In  tragedy  his  characters  are 
unswervingly  true  to  the  law  of  their  being,  but  in  his  comedy 
we  are  in  the  region  of  fantastic  surprises  where  the  very 
illogicality  of  events  is  an  element  in  the  pleasure  we  experience. 
Shakespeare  obviously  looked  upon  comedy  as  a  relaxation 
from  the  tension  of  his  severer  labours,  and  we  as  readers 
or  spectators  seem  to  share  in  the  joy  of  this  relaxation. 
Moliere,  too,  has  his  moments  of  apparent  abandonment, 
but  his  comedy  is  more  significant  than  Shakespeare's.  His 
wildest  vagaries  are  logically  controlled,  and  are  in  systematic 
relation  to  the  general  scheme  of  the  action.  Shakespeare  it 
is  true  in  his  best  constructed  plays  recognized  the  needs 
of  connecting  his  broad  comedy  characters  with  the  story, 
as  Dogberry,  for  example,  is  permitted  to  influence  events 
in  *^Much  Ado."  But  for  the  most  part  his  comedy  figures 
represent  only  themselves,  and  even  Dogberry  stands  in  no 
relation  to  any  idea  in  the  play.  In  Moliere  the  web  of  the 
action  is  of  closer  tissue,  and  it  will  be  discovered  that  all 
his  fun  makers  and  the  unconscious  sources  of  the  fun  illustrate 
some  special  aspects  of  the  problem  he  is  concerned  with. 
They  are  all  an  integral  part  of  the  comic  idea. 

Shakespeare's  comedy  is  immortal,  his  method  of  comedy 
died  with  him.  We  say  occasionally  of  George  Eliot,  more 
frequently  of  Thomas  Hardy,  that  in  their  work  some  char- 
acter or  group  of  characters  is  Shakespearean.  The  refer- 
ence is  always  to  rustic  types  whose  humours  are  elemental. 
Shakespeare's   delineation   of  these  types  is  rich  in    comic 
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observation  and  in  effect,  but  of  modern  examples  of  this 
broad  realism  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  they  are 
more  English  than  Shakespearean.  They  lie  within  the 
humours  of  the  race. 

Shakespeare  and  Moliere  are  alike  in  this  that  they 
are  both  inimitable.  The  distinction  of  MoUere  is  that  he 
devised  a  method  in  comedy  which  still  imposes  itself  as  a 
law  upon  the  thoughtful  dramatists  of  the  modern  world. 

Pelham  Edgar 


THE  SONG  OF  ISRAFEL 

'*  And  the  angel  Israfel,  whose  heart-strings  are  a  lute,  and  who  has 
the  sweetest  voice  of  all  God's  creatures." — Koran. 

Fair  Israfel,  the  sweetest  singer  of  Heaven, 

Shook  back  his  burning  curls,  and  from  his  seven 

Stringed  lute  swept  an  impassioned  prayer 

So  full  of  yearning  that  the  very  air 

Celestial  seemed  surcharged  with  pleading  love. 

Importunate  it  throbbed  and  swelled  above 

Each  diamond  star-lit  crevice  of  the  skies 

That  oped  to  hearken,  and  from  shimmering  eyes 

Let  down  their  tear-spun  rainbows  for  the  song. 

Eager  it  sped,  and  trembling  pulsed  along 

Craving  a  shelter  and  a  sanctuary 

To  weave  anew  on  earth  heaven's  harmony. 

The  dying  sun  had  laid  his  hand  of  splendour 

Upon  the  watching  lake.     Burning,  yet  tender, 

His  parting  kiss  enraptured  all  the  night. 

A  mystic  barque  seemed  in  the  golden  light 

Like  some  pale  ghostly  moth,  that  flies  away 

With  fluttering  wings  out-drooped  from  circling  day. 

Onward  she  came,  borne  by  the  music's  breath, 

Unearthly  as  an  image  after  death. 

Rhythmic  she  swooned  and  dreamed, 

And  ever  idly  seemed 

To  float,  as  lilies  float  upon  a  stream 

Whose  slackened  pulses  halt  awhile  to  dream. 

Then  to  the  soul  of  those  whose  eager  ears 
Were  not  clay-sealed,  came  music  born  of  tears. 

Far  winged  memories. 

Angelic  harmonies. 
Haunting  as  dear  dead  loves  for  which  men  mourn^ 
Sweet  as  remembered  joys  to  hearts  forlorn. 
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The  melody  was  fraught  with  dreams  of  Spring 

Poured  from  uphf ted  throats  of  birds  who  sing 

In  silvery  ecstasy  of  lover's  sighs 

And  of  the  pansied  darkness  in  love's  eyes, 

While  over  all  the  azure  vaulted  height 

Of  heaven  circled  a  world's  delight. 

The  silences  made  music.     The  still  air 
Breathed  incense-laden  consecrated  prayer, 
The  grave  and  cowled  Night  knelt,  listening, 
And  hushed  the  restless  winds,  that  whispering, 
Creep  on  the  borderland  of  sleep. 
Stilled  were  earth's  murmurings  deep. 
The  garrulous  waves  ceased  playing  by  the  shore 
In  bubbling  laughter,  and  the  leaves  forbore 
Their  mirthful  dancing,  while  the  rustling  grass 
Sighed,  and  was  silent,  lest  the  song  should  pass. 
The  chords  majestic  swept  the  soul.     Unrest 
Was  stilled  to  ^eace  in  fevered  hearts  distressed. 

Wearied  of  alien  ears,  and  solitude. 

The  deathless  strain  soared  upwards,  to  the  nude 

Arid  silvery  sentinel  of  Paradise, 

The  patient  Moon,  that  watches  o'er  the  skies. 

She  turned  the  song  to  tears  of  gentle  rain 

That  washed  the  earth  in  loveliness,  and  Pain 

Which  like  a  cold  and  cruel  snake  lies  curled 

In  the  grim  arms  of  Night,  himself  unfurled 

And  sought  a  refuge  in  the  depths  of  Hell. 

But  even  there,  these  tears  of  Israfel 

Found  the  sad  eyes  of  those  whom  hope  had  fled 

And  as  they  wept,  ...  so  were  they  comforted. 

Marian  Osborne 


THE  TESTING  OF  OUR  DEMOCRACY 

npHE  Montreal  ^^Star^'  declares  with  confidence  that 
within  three  years  after  peace  is  declared  we  shall  have 
in  Canada  a  population  of  at  least  twelve  millions.  It  has 
been  publishing  statements  by  our  most  prominent  citizens 
all  over  the  Dominion  upon  the  wisest  policy  to  adopt  in 
getting  the  immigrants  in,  and  caring  for  them  afterwards. 
Its  own  view  is  that,  ^^  Within  three  years  after  this  war  has 
heen  won  Canada  can  name  a  population  of  fifteen  million 
people  and  a  prosperity  never  dreamed  of,  if  it  will  only 
wake  up  and  get  after  them  now\  It  will  be  too  late  to 
begin  after  the  war.  There  is  so  much  to  be  done  that  every 
day  is  precious.^'  The  Hon.  Robert  Rogers  says  :  ^'The  West 
will  undoubtedly  be  our  trump  card.  It  is  comparatively 
empty  to-day.  Its  natural  resources  are  inexhaustible.  We 
could  take  care  of  the  whole  British  white  population  there. 
And  think  what  it  would  mean  for  the  West,  and  so  for  all 
Canada,  if  we  got  five  million  new  people  out  there  after  the 

war I  tell  you  it  will  be  the  greatest  opportunity  of  this 

generation." 

Sir  Hibbert  Tupper  writes:  ^^ While  some  restrictions  of 
immigration  are  required,  I  generally  agree  with  Kipling  in 
his  advice  to  ^^pump  men  in,"  and  not  to  follow  the  drastic 
restrictions  now  found  in  the  United  States'  legislation,  which 
were  imposed  long  after  the  settlement  of  their  great  West." 

President  Murray,  of  the  University  of  Saskatchewan, 
says:  ^^ Canada,  then,  may  expect  two  classes  of  immigrants 
in  considerable  numbers.  The  urban  and  industrial  class 
from  Western  Europe  and  Britain;  the  agricultural  from 
Central  Europe.  Canada  cannot  absorb  an  overwhelming 
industrial  invasion.  She  must  transform  a  large  part  of  it 
into  farmers — no  easy  task.  A  large  immigration  from 
Central  Europe  will  probably  be  mainly  agricultural.     But 
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it  will  be  alien  in  speech,  in  political  and  economic  experience, 
and  in  social  standards.  These  immigrants  will  come  to  those 
parts  of  Canada  where  their  kinsmen  are.  Their  arrival  will 
greatly  intensify  a  problem  now  intensely  difficult — the  prob- 
lem of  national  assimilation. '' 

Following  the  publication  of  opinions  of  a  dozen  or  more 
prominent  Canadians,  educationists,  lawyers,  bankers  and 
business  men,  all  looking  towards  a  tremendous  influx  of 
immigration,  the  ^^Star'^  says:  '^We  must  change  our 
slogan.  We  must  keep  up  to  the  march  of  opinion  and 
probability.  Twelve  million  must  now  be  our  minimum. 
It  would  be  cowardly  and  a  betrayal  of  a  craven  fear  of 
Hhe  too  great  orbit  of  our  fate'  if  we  consented  to  take  any 
less.  We  can  get  fifteen  million  if  we  prepare  in  time  and 
in  detail.  It  is  all  a  question  of  preparation.  The  pre- 
pared nation  will  be  as  superior  in  peace  as  in  war.  The 
Government  should  not  fritter  away  an  hour  in  costly  delay 
before  plunging  heartily  in  this  campaign  to  keep  for  the 
British  Empire  the  greater  part  of  the  inevitable  Allied  and 
neutral  immigration  after  the  war.'' 

It  is  quite  evident  that  there  is  here  no  disposition  to 
place  any  serious  restriction  upon  our  expected  immigration. 
Plutocrat  and  politician,  banker  and  business  man,  speculator 
and  exploiter  will  all  unite  to  remove  the  barriers  against  the 
immigrant  on  the  patriotic  cry  of  making  Canada  prosperous. 
There  is  money  in  it.  After  the  war  we  shall  labour  under 
a  tremendous  burden  of  debt.  The  simplest  way  to  ease 
that  burden  is  to  secure  a  great  increase  of  population.  That 
means  not  only  increase  in  production  but  also  influx  of 
capital.     There  is  money  in  it. 

The  war  has  had  a  very  sobering  effect  upon  all  classes 
in  the  motherland.  But  there  is  not  much  evidence  of  a 
similar  effect  in  any  large  way  upon  the  people  of  Canada. 
Even  now  the  thoughts  of  Canadians  are  being  turned  towards 
the  expected,  unbounded  prosperity  that  is  to  come  almost  as 
soon  as  the  war  is  over.  They  are  sounding  the  note  of  the 
Patriotism  of  Prosperity.     Is  it  not  time  to  ask  this  question : 
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Is  there   any   higher   Patriotism  to   put  into   the   building 
of  this  Dominion  than  the  Patriotism  of  the  Dollar  ? 

Fifteen  millions  of  people  in  three  years  after  the  war 
means  practically  doubhng  our  population.  Twelve  millions 
means  increasing  it  by  over  fifty  per  cent.  Such  an  influx 
would  have  to  embrace  every  immigrant  who  could  be  induced 
to  come  to  Canada  from  every  possible  European  source, 
regardless  of  morals,  manners,  or  mental  capacity.  We 
should  be  called  upon  to  digest  every  year,  for  three  or  four 
years,  from  three  to  six  times  as  many  immigrants  as  we  have 
hitherto  admitted  in  our  greatest  year  of  immigration. 

Supposing  that  this  ideal  is  realized  what  is  to  be  done 
with  such  great  numbers  of  new  citizens  ?  Can  we  settle  them 
upon  the  land  ?  What  proportion  of  European  immigrants, 
as  we  know  them,  would  make  successful  farmers  ?  Doubtless, 
there  is  ample  room  for  them  on  the  land.  Baron  Shaughnessy 
said  the  other  day:  ^^If  my  advice  and  influence  are  of  any 
avail,  we  shall  see  in  Canada  the  biggest  thing  in  the  way 
of  land  settlement  that  the  world  has  ever  known.''  We 
shall  be  lucky  indeed  if  we  can  secure  for  this  country,  in  so 
short  a  time,  six,  or  three,  or  two  millions  of  settlers  who 
show  promise  of  becoming  successful  farmers. 

'  But  unless  our  experience  is  very  different  from  that  of 
the  United  States,  a  very  large  proportion  of  immigrants  will 
have  no  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  no  desire  to  go  out 
upon  the  land.  These  will  flock  to  the  cities,  to  render  more 
and  more  acute  the  question  of  unemployment  and  the  labour 
market,  always  intensified  by  alien  civic  population.  This 
problem  is  difficult  enough  at  all  times;  we  have  only  to  look 
across  the  border  to  see  what  it  may  become,  if  we  admit, 
without  discrimination,  large  numbers  of  aliens,  of  foreign 
speech,  of  foreign  habits,  and  of  foreign  standards.  The  United 
States  has  been  suffering  from  an  indigestion  of  this  sort  of 
citizen  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  will  remain  dyspeptic 
for  half  a  century  longer,  unless  there  come  a  bloody  war  to 
unify  and  weld  it  into  a  nation. 
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The  true  meaning  of  this  war  which  is  ruining  many 
peoples,  and  is  expected  to  yield  enormous  benefit  to  Canada, 
is  that  it  is  a  trying  out  and  testing  of  democracy.  Democracy 
has  been  deliberately  attacked  because  it  was  thought  to  be 
decadent;  because  it  was  individualistic,  incoherent,  inefficient. 
It  has  been  challenged  by  a  power  to  whose  qualities  we  have 
been  largely  blind.  It  is  now  before  the  bar  of  the  public 
opinion  of  the  whole  world.  It  has  yet  to  find  its  complete  and 
perfect  justification.  If  this  is  true  as  a  general  statement 
it  is  peculiarly  true  of  Canadian  democracy  because  we  are 
only  as  yet  a  nation  in  the  making.  The  answer  which  we  are 
returning  to  the  call  of  the  Empire,  and  for  which  we  are  highly 
praised,  is,  after  all,  only  the  sign — significant  indeed — that 
we  are  growing  into  nationhood.  The  crucial  test  of  our 
democracy  will  come  with  the  filling  up  of  our  fertile  vacant 
lands. 

The  test  of  democracy  is  citizenship.  The  power  of  the 
German  autocracy  is  this  same  citizenship  under  pressure, 
which  has  subjugated  it  to  the  yoke  of  bondage  to  the  state. 
In  its  present  sublime  sacrifice  to  the  tyranny  of  Autocracy 
it  is  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Democracy  is  on  its  trial 
because  it  has  so  far  failed  to  develop  the  sense  of  citizenship. 
It  can  call  upon  its  members  in  times  of  emergency  and  crisis; 
but  sometimes  the  call  comes  too  late,  as  it  has  been  perilously 
near  doing  in  this  war. 

The  weakness  of  democracy  is  individuahsm.  It  is  the 
weakness  of  England,  of  the  United  States,  and,  thus  far  in  our 
history,  of  our  Dominion.  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  in  a  recent  paper, 
thus  expresses  it:  ^^For  every  one  there  are  two  diametrically 
different  ways  of  thinking  about  life:  there  is  individualism, 
the  way  that  comes  as  naturally  as  the  grunt  from  a  pig,  of 
thinking  outwardly  from  one's  self  as  the  centre  of  the  universe; 
and  there  is  the  way  that  every  religion  is  trying  in  some  form 
to  teach,  of  thinking  back  to  one's  self  from  greater  standards 
and  realities.  There  is  the  Brain  tree  that  is  Braintree  against 
England  and  the  world,  giving  as  little  as  possible  and  getting 
the  best  of  the  bargain;  and  there  is  the  Braintree  that 
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identifies  itself  with  England  and  asks  how  can  we  do  best 
for  the  world  with  this  little  town  of  ours,  how  can  we 
educate  best,  produce  most,  and  make  our  roads  straight  and 
good  for  the  world  to  go  through ....  There  is  the  John  Smith 
who  feels  towards  England  as  a  mite  feels  towards  its  cheese, 
and  the  John  Smith  who  feels  towards  his  country  as  a  sheep- 
dog feels  towards  the  flock. '^  The  one  exhibits  the  spirit  of 
individualism;  the  other  the  spirit  of  citizenship. 

Democracy  can  only  prove  its  right  to  survive  by  the 
spirit  of  citizenship  in  its  members.  Citizenship  means 
service, — the  personal  service  of  the  citizen.  This  principle 
first  began  to  be  realized  in  the  small  cities  of  Greece,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  realized  that  to  be  strong  they  must 
subordinate  private  interest  to  the  good  of  the  community. 
Athens  was  to  the  Athenians  something  sacred,  the  object  of 
their  love  and  veneration,  for  which  they  were  willing  to 
sacrifice  their  property  and  their  lives,  and  which  had  a  supreme 
claim  upon  them  for  personal  service,  in  peace  as  well  as  in 
war.  France  and  Switzerland  are  the  two  modern  common- 
wealths that  have  approximated  to  the  Greek  ideal  of  the 
voluntary  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  state,  but 
it  has  not  so  far  counted  for  much  in  the  other  democracies 
of  our  time.  Great  Britain  is  to-day  sacrificing  all  her  stored 
up  wealth  and  her  best  blood  because  the  great  mass  of  her 
citizens  have  for  almost  a  century  been  given  over  to  the 
pursuit  of  personal  ends.  In  the  United  States  individualism 
is  so  rampant  that  it  is  hard  to  discern  the  signs  of  any  real 
national  life.  The  service  of  self  as  a  rule  of  life  is  fatal  to 
the  spirit  and  ideals  of  democracy. 

Canada  will  emerge  from  this  war  into  nationhood. 
There  are  evidences  that  in  our  political,  civic  and  commercial 
life  we  have  been  sowing  our  wild  oats  broadcast  with  lavish 
hand.  Will  the  lessons  of  the  war  give  us  courage  to  set  our 
house  in  order  ?  This  expected  influx  of  immigration  will  be 
a  real  test.  Shall  we  have  the  courage  to  exercise  self-restraint 
in  admitting  aliens  to  our  shores  ?  Most  of  us  would  like  to 
see  this  Dominion  become  mainly  British  in  spirit  and  in 
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race.  The  free  admission  of  unlimited  numbers  of  people 
foreign  to  us  in  speech  and  manners,  in  moral  and  inherited 
tendencies,  will  threaten  to  destroy  our  national  character, 
which  so  far  has  been  Anglo-Saxon  in  thought  and  feeling, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  its  institutions.  Are  we  ready  to  jeopardize 
our  future  as  a  nation  by  sacrificing  quaUty  for  quantity,  for 
the  sake  of  material  prosperity  ?  Forty  years  ago  the  United 
States  was  mainly  Anglo-Saxon  in  ideals  and  habits  of  thought 
and  life  among  the  masses;  it  is  not  so  to-day.  That  country 
has  racial  and  national  problems  before  it  from  which  we 
may  well  hope  to  be  delivered.  We  can  only  escape  these 
dangers  by  keeping  clearly  before  us  one  or  two  ideals. 

1.  The  management  of  our  immigration  policy  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  a  commission  composed  of  men  with  whom 
the  supreme  interest  is  the  development  of  our  national  life, 
and  not  of  our  material  prosperity.  The  question  for 
Canadians  is  not  the  increase  of  numbers  and  of  wealth  in 
the  next  decade,  but  the  building  up  of  a  homogeneous  people 
of  high  character  in  the  next  century.  The  first  principle, 
therefore,  that  should  govern  the  policy  of  our  immigration 
authority  is  this:  That  we  should,  as  far  as  possible,  exclude 
from  the  number  of  incoming  settlers  those  who  have  no 
aptitude  for  assimilation  with  Anglo-Saxon  stock.  The 
smaller  the  number  of  Eastern  and  Southern  Europeans  that 
settle  among  us  the  better  for  us  in  the  long  run. 

Professor  James  Mavor  has  rightly  said:  ^^ Close  observers 
of  the  United  States  knew  that  assimilation  was  an  empty 
phrase,  and  that  the  European  immigrant  had  not  shed  his 
racial  characteristics  or  abandoned  his  prejudices  when  he 
crossed  the  Atlantic. '' 

We  have  already  in  our  North- West  over  a  quarter  of 
a  million  settlers  from  eastern  and  central  Europe,  arranged 
in  large  settlements,  and  therefore  little  open  to  the  influence 
of  Canadian  habits,  sentiments  and  ideals.  What  will  happen 
if  these  settlements  are  greatly  increased  by  the  influx  of 
large  numbers  of  relatives,  friends,  and  acquaintances  of 
these  foreigners  after  the  war  ?    They  have  now  little  or  no 
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points  of  contact  with  the  real  life  of  our  country,  and  have 
practically  no  means  of  learning  our  habits  and  customs. 
In  one  important  sense  they  are  a  danger  to  the  common- 
wealth. It  is  well  known  that  they  are  an  easy  prey  to  the 
political  exploiter  and  corruptionist.  Mr.  John  A.  Cormie, 
in  a  recent  article,  states:  "Of  the  blots  upon  the  poHtical 
history  of  Canada,  none  is  more  shameful  than  the  deliberate 
planning  which  has  been  actually  carried  out,  to  corrupt 
these  strangers  who  do  not  know  the  language  of  the  country, 
are  not  famiUar  with  Canadian  customs  and  are  ignorant  of 
her  institutions.  In  many  constituencies  in  Western  Canada, 
the  foreign  voter  decides  the  day.  In  a  recent  election  a 
member  of  the  late  government  of  Manitoba  was  returned 
by  a  majority  less  than  that  obtained  at  the  only  Ruthenian 
poll  in  the  constituency.  Defeat  in  the  English-speaking 
part  of  the  constituency  was  turned  into  victory  by  the  voters 
of  the  only  foreign  settlement  within  its  bounds.  The 
temptation  to  corrupt  an  illiterate  and  easily  corruptible 
section  of  the  electorate  has  proved  too  great  for  many  of 
the  political  workers  of  the  country.  The  increase  that  is 
hkely  to  be  made  to  these  colonies,  when  the  war  is  over, 
will  only  enlarge  the  opportunity  and  reinforce  the  tempta- 
tion.'^ 

A  really  national  policy  on  the  subject  of  immigration 
would  indicate  that  we  should  institute  a  powerful  propaganda 
in  the  old  land  for  preventing  emigrants  of  our  own  race  from 
settling  under  a  foreign  flag.  After  the  Boer  War  more  than 
half  the  emigrants  from  Great  Britain  went  to  the  United 
States.  It  will  need  a  very  great  effort  to  prevent  a  similar 
occurrence  after  this  war  is  over. 

A  short  time  ago  fifty  former  British  subjects  now  living 
in  the  United  States  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Milner.  It  is 
too  long  to  quote  in  full,  but  the  following  paragraph  strikingly 
illustrates  our  lost  and  present  opportunities: 

"The  British  Empire  heretofore  has  been  more  or  less 
imaginary;  there  has  been  nothing  tangible  about  it.  Take 
my  own  case,  for  instance.     I  cite  it  merely  because  it  illus- 
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trates  a  principle.  Seven  years  ago  I  was  in  Scotland,  and 
unemployed.  There  were  a  great  many  unemployed  at  the 
time.  Those  who  had  no  means  were  left  to  starve.  Was 
anything  done  for  them  ?  Absolutely  nothing !  All  were 
British,  loved  Britain,  were  able  and  willing  to  work,  yet  no 
organization  was  created  to  utilize  their  services.  Personally 
I  came  to  the  United  States.  I  have  done  better  here  than 
at  home;  had  better  pay,  shorter  hours,  better  conditions. 
What  is  the  British  Empire  to  us?  Absolutely  nothing;  a 
mere  sentiment.  Yet  our  feelings  are  British  still,  our 
sympathies  are  British,  but  that  is  not  enough.  There  must 
be  something  tangible  to  go  on,  something  real;  sentiment 
alone  is  no  use.  An  Englishman  here  whom  I  meet  daily 
is  a  veteran  of  the  South  African  war.  When  that  war  finished 
he  was  not  allowed  to  settle  in  South  Africa.  At  home  he  could 
not  get  work.  He  was  driven  to  want.  He  had  to  pawn 
his  medal  to  live,  and  finally  was  assisted  to  America.  He 
has  done  well  here  and  has  been  steadily  employed.  But  he 
has  been  embittered,  and  his  sentiment,  in  his  own  words,  is: 
^To  hell  with  the  British  Empire.^  It  is  an  empty  phrase 
to  him,  without  meaning,  and  I  tell  you,  with  all  the  earnest- 
ness of  which  I  am  capable,  that  these  things  will  mean  the 
dechne  and  fall  of  the  Empire  if  they  do  not  stop.  In  the 
United  States  there  are  several  million  British  born  who  are 
lost  to  the  Empire  forever.  Their  sentiments  are  British, 
their  sympathies  are  British,  but  their  interests  are  here, 
and  interest  overcomes  sentiment.  And  observe  that  their 
children  born  here  have  sentiment  as  well  as  interest  for  the 
land  of  their  birth.'' 

2.  Second  only  to  a  wise  policy  in  the  selection  of 
immigrants  is  efficiency  in  handling  those  who  are  admitted. 
This  must  be  largely  the  task  of  the  provinces,  co-operating 
closely  with  the  central  Dominion  authority.  Every  province 
that  expects  a  large  influx  of  settlers  should  begin  at  once  to 
make  adequate  provision  for  caring  for  them  until  they  can 
become  self-supporting.  It  will  need  an  outlay  of  many 
millions  to  do  this  work  thoroughly,  as  well  as  a  definite 
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constructive  policy.  Each  province  should  lose  no  time  in 
appointing  a  commission  of  experts  to  take  charge  of  this 
great  enterprise.  Fresh  immigrants  will  be  unaccustomed  to 
Canadian  conditions  of  labour,  especially  upon  the  land,  to 
the  rigour  of  Canadian  winters,  and  generally  to  Canadian 
methods  and  habits  of  life.  Those  who  are  to  go  upon  the 
land  will  need  at  least  one  year's  careful  oversight  and 
instruction.  Schools  will  have  to  be  established  for  the 
children.  If  we  were  wise  in  our  day  and  generation,  we 
should  insist  on  the  learning  of  the  English  language  by  every 
European  child  who  enters  this  country,  except  in  cases  of 
immigration  into  Quebec.  If  the  United  States  has  not 
succeeded  in  assimilating  its  foreign  population,  with  its 
insistence  upon  the  English  tongue,  how  are  we  going  to 
create  a  real  national  spirit,  with  the  sort  of  pohcy  as  to  schools 
that  obtains  in  parts  of  our  North  West?  For  example,  the 
Manitoba  School  law  provides  that  ^'when  ten  of  the  pupils 
in  any  one  school  speak  the  French  language,  or  any  other 
language  than  English,  as  their  native  language,  the  teaching 
of  such  pupils  shall  be  conducted  in  French,  or  other  such 
language,  and  English  upon  the  bi-lingual  plan.''  At  present 
that  province  has  to  maintain  French,  Polish,  German 
and  Ruthenian  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers, 
wdth  the  possibility  of  an  indefinite  increase  in  this  direction. 
Now  is  the  time  to  formulate  a  truly  national  policy 
with  respect  to  foreign  immigration,  if  there  is  wisdom  in 
our  people  to  build  soundly  for  the  future.  It  is  much  easier 
to  influence  the  foreigner  when  he  first  enters  our  gates,  than 
it  will  be  to  change  his  attitude  on  the  subject  of  citizenship 
when  he  has  begun  to  be  independent.  For  example,  he 
would  not  object  to  the  withholding  of  the  franchise  until 
certain  fairly  rigorous  conditions  had  been  fulfilled.  It  is  of 
the  last  importance  to  this  country  that  the  foreign  vote 
should  not  be  exploited  by  unscrupulous  politicians.  In 
coming  into  a  new  atmosphere  and  away  from  the  old  con- 
ditions of  his  past  fife,  the  foreigner  would  be  prepared  to 
understand  that  he  must  fulfil  certain  requirements  of  citizen- 
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ship  which  were  due  to  the  country  of  his  adoption.  It  would 
be  ten  times  harder,  if  not  impossible,  to  place  restrictions 
on  his  freedom  when  his  status  as  a  citizen  became  assured. 
3.  The  ideal  for  every  patriotic  Canadian  is  to  give 
himself  unreservedly,  whenever  the  call  comes,  to  the  service 
of  the  State.  The  war  has  taught  us  that  lesson.  It  has 
also  taught  us  what  enormous  power  the  subordination  of 
the  individual  brings  to  the  state  in  peace  as  in  war.  We 
must  somehow  learn  this  lesson  of  service;  we  must  somehow 
make  the  idea  of  service  a  generally  prevalent  idea  among 
our  people.  Perhaps  we  shall  most  easily  instil  the  idea  by 
taking  the  town  or  city  as  the  unit,  and  arousing  the  best 
citizens  to  undertake  civic  service.  If  we  could  purify  and 
make  really  efficient  the  corporate  life  of  our  towns  and  cities, 
that  would  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  inefficiency  and 
corruption  in  the  wider  field  of  the  affairs  of  the  state.  But 
for  the  masses,  the  only  way  to  engender  the  idea  of  service 
is  by  making  the  rule  of  service  universal.  It  need  not  be 
altogether  miUtary;  though  a  man  who  has  had  training  in 
a  cadet  corps,  and  afterwards  in  a  mihtia  regiment,  has  a 
sub-consciousness  of  the  call  to  service  that  will  never  leave 
him.  But,  in  one  way  or  another  every  boy  and  girl  should 
be  obliged  to  perform  some  service  to  the  state  preparatory 
to  adult  life  and  full  citizenship.  Every  immigrant  who 
enters  our  ports  should  be  made  to  understand  that  he  owes 
a  definite  service  to  the  state,  which  he  must  perform  as  a 
condition  of  incorporation  into  the  commonwealth.  We  must 
accustom  our  people  to  the  idea  of  definite  service  as  a 
universal  and  unavoidable  duty.  When  that  idea  has  firmly 
taken  root,  men  will  be  led  from  the  compulsory  service  of 
duty  to  the  voluntary  duty  of  service,  that  higher  service 
which  involves  sacrifice,  by  which  alone  a  nation  emerges 
into  greatness. 

J.  O.  Miller 


THE  INTELLECTUAL  ASSET 

TT  IS  commonly  maintained  that  while  men  do  not  specially 
care  for  intellectual  power  in  women,  that  quality  is 
exactly  what  women  prize  above  all  others  in  men.  There  is 
plenty  of  apparent  justification  for  both  statements  but  I  do 
not  think  that  the  essential  truth  of  the  matter  is  to  be  found 
in  either.  There  is  really  no  such  difference  between  the  sexes 
as  all  that :  both  of  them  value  pretty  much  the  same  qualities 
in  each  other,  and  both  of  them  set  comparatively  little  store 
on  mere  intellect.  They  do  like  it,  however,  when  it  is  com- 
bined with  other  and  more  important  things — with  a  fine 
physique,  for  example,  or  a  magnetic  personality,  or,  more 
rarely,  a  kindly  and  gentle  nature;  and  in  such  cases  the 
woman  will  no  doubt  be  inclined  to  attribute  to  it  a  much 
more  potent  influence  than  the  man.  For  theoretically  she  is 
apt  to  lay  far  more  stress  upon  it  as  a  determining  factor  than 
he  does,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  kind  of  intellectual 
power  to  which  she  succumbs  is  almost  always  that  of  the 
Napoleonic  or  Byronic  type;  for  the  intellectual  gifts  of  such 
men  as  Wordsworth  or  Thoreau  or  anyone  else  in  whom  intel- 
lectualism  predominates  to  the  hiding  or  exclusion  of  other 
virtues  she  does  not  as  a  rule  care  one  straw. 

Physique  and  character  then  are,  I  take  it,  the  main 
attractions  in  either  case,  but  if  a  fine  intellect  or  a  pretty  wit 
or  any  other  such  talent  is  combined  with  these  primary 
merits  it  will  generally  serve  to  enhance  rather  than  to 
obscure  them.  A  good  many  intellectual  women  have  proved 
attractive  enough  to  men — when  they  have  had  the  one  thing 
that  matters.  And  it  is  just  the  same  with  women:  they 
prize  intellect  in  men  when  it  happens  to  coincide  with  the 
other  things  that  they  like  better.  As  an  adjunct  to  the  real 
thing  it  is  valued  by  both  sexes  and  quite  naturally  so,  for 
genuine  intellect  does  make  its  possessor  a  more  interesting 
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person  to  be  with:  it  makes  him  more  awake  and  alive,  and 
hfe  is,  after  all,  what  we  all  of  us  like  best  in  the  opposite 
sex.  Intellectual  capacity  of  some  kind  is  essential,  I  imagine, 
before  one  can  get  any  very  intense  feeling  for  life;  and 
when  such  feeling  forms  part  of  the  nature,  no  matter  whether 
it  be  in  man  or  woman,  the  creature  will  be  loved  much. 
And  it  is  possible  that  the  lover  may  think  that  he — or  more 
probably  she — loves  because  of  that  intellectual  capacity, 
whereas  of  course  what  is  loved  is  the  thing  behind,  creating 
the  intellectual  power  through  the  sympathy  with  all  that 
has  life  and  the  possibility  of  growth. 

As  for  intellect  all  by  itself,  it  is  not  worth  much  to 
anyone;  it  is  useful  as  a  tool  or  pleasant  as  a  plaything,  and 
that  is  about  all.  I  should  not  fancy  that  anyone  but  a 
pedant  could  be  much  taken  up  with  such  intellect  as  he  may 
happen  to  possess;  if  it  is  intellect  at  all,  he  will  rate  it  at  its 
true  value,  use  it  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  put  it  into  the 
cupboard  when  it  isn't  wanted.  One  would  have  very  much 
the  same  feehng  for  any  such  capacity  of  that  kind  in  one's  self 
as  a  member  of  the  opposite  sex  would  have  for  it:  it  is  a 
serviceable  asset — et  voila  tout.  But  the  other  thing — the 
vivid  informing  intelligence  that  makes  things  round  about 
germinate  and  grow  and  blossom — is  a  power  worth  having, 
both  for  the  possessor  and  for  all  in  his  neighbourhood.  This 
kind  of  intellectual  power,  however,  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  personality  as  the  other  can;  and  this  is  the  kind  that 
women  mean  when  they  say  that  they  prize  intellect  above  all 
else  in  a  man,  though,  not  being  for  the  most  part  given  to 
nice  discrimination,  they  are  generally  unable  to  make  the 
matter  clear  either  to  themselves  or  others  and  merely  go  on 
reiterating  that  intellect  is  the  thing  they  value  most  of  all. 

As  usual,  then,  it  is  all  a  question  of  explaining  what 
you  mean.  Intellect  in  the  real  sense  is  captivating,  but  in 
order  to  be  that,  it  must  be  co-ordinated  with  the  rest  of  the 
creature,  so  that  body  and  mind  and  soul  act  together  and 
not  as  separate  units.  If  you  get  mind  unco-ordinated  it 
will  be  unattractive,  and  so  will  body  be  too,  or  soul  either  in  a 
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like  case.  You  may  feel  that  it  is  mind  and  that  you  ought 
to  admire  it,  but  you  won^t  really,  though  if  you  are  a  woman 
you  will  probably  make  a  greater  effort  to  do  so  than  if  you 
are  a  man. 

There  is,  however,  another  consideration  that  has  to  be 
taken  into  account.  Many  women  especially  in  youth,  do 
like  their  particular  man  or  men  to  shine.  They  value  worldly 
success  very  highly,  and  intellectual  power,  especially  of  the 
Napoleonic  type,  makes  a  deep  impression  on  them;  they 
have  a  keen  eye  for  it  and,  often  quite  unconsciously  to  them- 
selves, put  a  keen  money-value  upon  it  too.  Such  women  do 
tend,  I  think,  to  overrate  intellectual  power  in  men  as  men 
rarely  overrate  it  in  women.  They  feel  that  it  will  lead  to  a 
brilliant  career,  and  this  goes  far  with  many  of  them — so 
far  that  they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  even  themselves  for  the 
possible  satisfaction  of  the  man's  ambition,  which  they  con- 
sequently identify  with  their  own.  Later  on  in  life  they  will 
probably  set  a  truer  value  upon  intellect.  '^Experientiadoes 
it,''  as  Mrs.  Micawber's  papa  used  to  say. 

Finally,  it  must  be  allowed,  I  think,  that  women  as  a 
rule  are  more  keenly  interested  in  the  intellect  and  intel- 
lectual things  in  their  early  youth  than  ever  again.  It  is 
normal  enough,  I  fancy,  for  a  girl  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  intellect  and  to  fall  for  a  time 
under  the  spell  of  its  power.  George  Eliot  knew  what  she 
was  about  when  she  created  Dorothea  Brook.  How  far  this 
is  a  natural  tendency  in  woman  and  how  far  an  acquired  one 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  I  rather  think  it  is  natural 
enough.  Certainly  a  good  many  girls  do  pass  through  the 
intellectual  phase  more  or  less,  when  learning,  as  learning, 
seems  to  them  a  precious  thing;  and  at  that  stage  even  a 
dry  stick,  if  it  be  clothed  in  coat  and  trousers,  may  pass  with 
them  for  a  man.  However,  a  young  creature  of  that  age  has 
seldom  really  begun  to  think,  and  it  is  most  pardonable  that 
she  should  make  a  mistake  or  two  before  she  discovers  her 
own  mind.  And  if  she  happened  at  that  period  to  come  across 
genuine  intellect — ^breathing  and  growing  and  giving  life — I 
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doubt  if  she  would  be  tempted  to  stay  long  by  the  side  of 
Mr.  Casaubon.  The  difference  between  her  and  the  boy  of 
the  same  age  is  that  the  latter  would  not  be  in  the  least  likely 
to  be  fascinated  by  an  elderly  and  erudite  Mrs.  Casaubon  in 
spectacles  though  he  might  well  enough  fall  a  victim  to  a 
Venus  Anno  Domini.  Woman  thinks  she  likes  intellect — for 
a  time;  man  is  very  rarely  deceived  on  that  score  even  for  a 
moment;  but  both  do  honestly  like  it  when  it  is  the  real  human 
thing.  Indeed  it  may  be  questioned  if  what  goes  by  the  name 
of  a  grand  passion  is  ever  sufficiently  robust  to  endure  without 
some  of  this  genuine  intellect  somewhere  to  cherish  it  and 
give  it  power  to  grow. 

Jacob  Salviris 


LAND  AND  SEA  WARFARE 

TN  three  ways  the  conduct  of  war  on  land  differs  materi- 
ally  from  maritime  military  operations.  The  property 
of  non-combatants  at  sea  is  liable  to  capture  and  confiscation, 
but  on  land  the  War  Book,  issued  by  the  German  General 
StaflP  as  the  guide  of  the  German  officers,  says,  in  speaking  of 
private  property:  '^No  harm  must  be  done,  not  even  the 
very  slightest,  which  is  not  dictated  by  military  considera- 
tion/' No  nation  takes  a  less  elevated  view.  The  second 
difference  is  that,  while  neither  land  commander  nor  his  troops 
benefit  in  purse  by  victories,  the  crews,  from  admiral  to  boy, 
of  the  ship  or  squadron  which  sinks  or  captures  a  naval  vessel 
of  the  enemy  find  themselves  the  richer  for  it.  The  third  is 
implied  in  this  statement  of  the  War  Book  :  ^'The  Hague 
conference  has  adopted  the  latter  view  in  forbidding  the 
employment  of  enemy's  uniforms  and  military  marks  equally 
with  the  misuse  of  flags  of  truce  and  of  the  Red  Cross.''  On 
the  other  hand,  subterfuge  at  sea  is  of  so  long  standing  that 
the  phrase  ^' under  false  colours"  is  constantly  used  by  people 
who  had  never  thought  of  its  maritime  origin  until  recent 
events  gave  sea  practice  a  special  significance.  Some  ex- 
amination of  these  differences  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
layman,  with  illustrations  drawn  from  the  penumbra  of  casual 
reading,  are  here  presented,  but,  before  passing  to  this,  it  is 
well  to  note  certain  characteristics  of  warfare  which  con- 
ditions have  made  most  evident  in  conflict  on  land. 

The  practices  of  chivalry,  or  of  its  fine  flower,  were  a 
fight  on  ground  giving  advantage  to  neither,  the  combatants 
equally  armed,  and  victory  to  the  man  with  superior  endurance 
and  courage.  It  is  only  in  the  prize  ring  at  its  best,  and  in 
sport,  that  there  still  glow  the  ideals  of  combat  of  a  Galahad. 
Anyone  who  has  watched  an  audience  listening  to  a  history 
of  old  wars  has  noted  the  chill  of  disapprobation  which  follows 
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the  telling  of  ancestral  advantages  won  by  a  trick,  the  warmth 
of  the  applause  greeting  the  gallant  fight  against  odds  of  the 
old-time  enemy.  The  heart  of  the  plain  man  delights  in  the 
tale  of  ^^a  well-fought  field  afar/'  His  emotions  are  sound. 
He  fails  as  the  onlooker  in  sport  or  warfare,  owing  to  that 
twist  of  self-interest  which  makes  what  scores  for  his  side  a 
clever  device,  and  the  same  thing,  giving  victory  to  the  op^ 
ponent,  a  doubtful  or  dirty  trick.  When  he  is  a  participant, 
he  is  no  longer  a  free  agent.  The  golfer  on  whom  money  is 
laid  feels  himseK  compelled  to  the  rigour  of  the  game — the 
official  for  the  corporation,  the  attorney  for  his  client,  does 
for  them  what  it  may  be  he  would  not  do  for  himself.  The 
compelling  force  of  what  is  expected  increases  in  strength  with 
the  importance  of  the  issues  at  stake.  Practices  once  common, 
long  since  condenaned,  are  still  used,  because  advantage  ob- 
tained by  any  method  may  be  vital  ;  and  the  War  Book 
sums  up  this  aspect  of  the  case  with  justness  in  saying  : 
'^The  ugly  and  inherently  immoral  aspect  of  such  methods 
cannot  affect  the  recognition  of  their  lawfulness.  The 
necessary  aim  of  war  gives  the  beUigerent  the  right,  and 
imposes  on  him,  according  to  circumstances,  the  duty,  not  to 
let  slip  the  important,  it  may  be  the  decisive,  advantages  to 
be  gained  by  such  means.''  These  methods  of  warfare  mark 
the  difference  between  land  war  as  it  really  is  and  land  war 
as  the  high-minded  soldier  and  the  non-combatant  patriot 
wish  it  to  be  conducted  by  their  country's  forces.  Both  of 
them,  on  account  of  the  supreme  importance  of  the  issues, 
give,  when  need  be,  a  reluctant  assent  to  the  use  of  these 
methods.  Neither  of  these  types  looks  on  them  with  pride, 
even  when  successful.  When  trickery  or  deceit  fails,  even 
those  who  would  have  benefited  have  only  condemnation  for 
their  own  agents.  The  spy,  or  the  officer  ostensibly  seeking 
big  game  or  new  flora  in  debatable  land,  knows  that  if  he  is 
found  with  incriminating  sketches  or  documents,  he  is  dis- 
owned by  the  whole  official  hierarchy,  from  his  immediate 
chief  who  granted  him  leave,  to  the  Foreign  Minister  of  hia 
country. 
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But  contest  on  a  fair  field  without  favour  could  not 
survive  warfare,  the  object  of  which  was  predatory,  as  so  much 
of  offensive  warfare  has  been;  and  when  the  consequence 
of  defeat  has  been  plunder,  rapine,  slavery,  and  slaughter, 
there  was  and  is  no  sanction  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  use 
of  subterfuge  or  other  condemned  means  of  escape.  Plunder- 
ing was  the  last  to  survive  of  these  once  customary  practices. 
It  had  full  swing  down  to  the  close  of  a  century  ago.  What  the 
spoils  of  Italy  did  for  the  armies  of  the  Directory  is  notorious. 
The  difficulties  of  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula  with  looting 
troops  is  known.  In  our  day  it  is  only  when  Christian  ex- 
peditions operate  against  the  unhappy  Chinaman,  that 
ancient  practices  are  surreptitiously  but  too  effectively 
revived. 

Until  recent  centuries,  two  causes  tended  to  mitigate  the 
severities  of  war.  One  of  these  was  the  kinship  of  gentle 
blood,  an  international  bond  more  powerful  than  the  minor 
<;onsequences  of  allegiance  in  ages  of  divided  kingdom  and 
empires.  In  such  times,  the  titles  of  great  nobles,  from  the 
Sicilies  to  Scotland,  were  cosmopolitan  in  their  diversities. 
The  Dutch  Princes  of  Orange,  for  example,  took  their  name 
from  territory  in  the  Midi  and  were  subjects  of  Spain.  These 
conditions  made  for  personal  sympathies,  stable  amid  shifting 
allegiances.  The  present  war  has,  curiously  enough,  shown  us 
several  instances  of  this  fast-disappearing  condition.  A 
German  prince,  Battenberg,  until  the  other  day  was  at  the 
head  of  the  British  Admiralty.  Pensions  from  the  British 
Treasury  are  paid  to  royalties  whose  dependents  are  with  the 
German  forces.  Three  centuries  ago,  such  conditions  were 
normal.  Moreover,  the  great  gulf  which  separated  those  of 
gentle  blood  from  the  bourgeois  and  the  peasant,  made  for  a 
kinship.  The  French  and  Spanish  nobles,  up  to,  say,  two 
centuries  ago,  were  nearer  to  each  other  than  either  to  the 
other  social  classes  of  his  own  race  and  speech.  The  prisoner 
and  he  to  whom  he  surrendered  had  occasionally  the  bonds  of 
blood,  and  usually  those  of  a  highly  valued  social  equality 
which  made  for  courtesy  and  good  treatment.     Mutual  recog- 
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nition  of  the  claims  of  gentle  blood  was  demanded  by  self- 
interest,  if  this  class  privilege  was  to  retain  its  value.  There 
are  many  examples  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  motive,  before 
that  of  humanity  secured  for  the  common  soldiery  equal  con- 
sideration. This  social  bond  made  for  fighting  without  ani- 
mosity. Signs  of  bitterness,  which  had  been  wanting  in  the  wars 
between  France  and  England  up  to  1749,  appeared  in  the 
Seven  Years' War.  But  the  ^'frog-eating  Frenchman''  was 
not  the  typical  enemy  of  the  Briton  until  Napoleonic  times, 
when  the  victories  of  France  were  won  by  ci-devant  sans- 
culottes. 

But  while  class  distinctions  weakened,  regular  armies 
were  coming  into  existence,  and  with  them  grew  up  a  feeling 
of  professional  solidarity.  The  officer  pro  tanto  enhanced  the 
prestige  of  the  commission  he  held  from  his  King,  by  respect- 
ing the  commission  of  another  State.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Washington  insisted  on  the  recognition  of  mihtary  rank 
conferred  by  Congress.  Again,  during  the  earlier  period,  the 
influence  of  the  free  lance  supplanted  the  force  of  these  social 
and  professional  bonds.  Fighting  for  personal  ends,  a 
Hawkwood,  a  Gattamelata,  and  the  baser  of  their  sort 
wished  to  minimize  loss  in  defeat — to  gain  most  with  the  least 
expenditure.  Between  these  leaders  grew  up  conventions 
which  have  been  incorporated  in  the  rules  of  land  war.  These 
rules,  taking  ever  higher  planes,  have  reached  the  standards 
of  to-day,  referred  to  in  the  opening  paragraph,  without  hav- 
ing exercised  an  equal  influence  in  sea-fighting. 

Returning  to  the  divergences  there  noted :  in  regard  to  the 
first,  there  are  certain  obvious  reasons  why  there  should  be 
this  difference  in  safety  of  property.  The  property  of  the 
non-combatant  enemy  on  land  is  primarily  his  house,  his 
provisions,  and  clothing  for  himself  and  family,  his  stocks  of 
goods,  his  factories,  and  his  live  stock.  Humanity  revolts 
from  destroying  these,  and  leaving  a  population  homeless  and 
starving.  Military  expediency  normally  supports  humanity. 
Means  of  transport  are  necessary  to  the  movements  of  the 
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invading  force,  so  roads,  bridges,  and  railways  are  most  likely 
to  be  destroyed  by  a  retiring  defence.  In  olden  times,  when 
transportation  was  less  perfected,  the  invader  strove  to  live 
off  the  country;  and  a  country  in  which  the  population 
remained  in  their  homes  was  easier  to  live  off  than  one  blasted 
by  destruction.  Louis  XIV  had  no  intention  of  putting  an 
army  of  occupation  in  the  Palatinate  when,  under  the  orders 
of  Louvois,  it  was  ravaged  by  De  Tesse.  Again,  discipline 
reinforced  humanity  and  military  expediency.  None  had  a 
wider  knowledge  of  the  subject  than  Napoleon,  and  in  his 
retrospect  at  St.  Helena  his  view  of  pillage  was  as  follows: 
'^Policy  and  morality  are  in  complete  agreement  in  their 

opposition  to  pillage but  nothing  is  more  calculated  to 

disorganize  and  completely  ruin  an  army.  From  the  moment 
he  is  allowed  to  pillage,  a  soldier's  discipline  is  gone.'' 

On  the  high  seas,  none  of  these  considerations  counted  as 
strongly.  The  ship  inherently  is  a  hazardous  property 
compared  with  a  house.  Her  lading  is  at  all  times  sent  forth 
to  risks  from  the  Act  of  God,  the  King's  enemies,  the  restraint 
of  princes,  the  dangers  of  navigation,  from  barratry  and  pirates. 
It  may  be  essential  to  the  fortunes  of  its  owner,  but  from  its 
position  it  is  without  question  unessential  to  the  immediate 
sustenance  of  himself  and  his  dependents.  To  capture  a 
valuable  ship  and  cargo  damages  a  non-combatant  enemy. 
It  does  not  revolt  humanity  as  destroying  a  farm  or  burning  a 
town.  The  owner  has  willingly  risked  his  property  on  the 
high  seas,  on  which  are  hostile  cruisers.  He  had  other  alter- 
natives. The  landsman  whose  property  is  fought  over  had 
no  choice,  and  therefore  deserves  greater  consideration,  which 
is  normally  accorded.  Again,  humanity  is  not  outraged  by 
loss  of  life,  and  destruction  of  a  country  side  means  in- 
directly loss  of  life.  If  there  is  no  fight  the  crew  of  the  mer- 
chantman captured  are  as  safe  as  if  they  had  escaped  every 
hostile  cruiser..  It  is  only  in  these  last  weeks,  after  many 
generations  of  prize-takings,  that  crews  have  been  endangered. 
Perhaps  stronger  than  these  considerations  is  the  fact  that 
every  vessel  is  potentially  useful  in  maritime  warfare  or 
conjoint  operations.     Many  were,  and  a  few  are  still  capable 
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of  armament,  and  it  is  only  the  exceptional  which,  as  supply 
ships  or  transports,  are  entirely  useless. 

Again,  we  find  at  sea  the  survival  of  old  conditions  which 
have  disappeared  from  land.  There  the  looting  of  the  captured 
town  was  once  a  matter  of  course.  It  has  disappeared  as 
legitimate.  Its  disappearance  has  been  followed  by  that  of 
the  perquisites  of  commanders.  All  the  benefits  of  land 
successes,  except  glory  and  professional  advancement,  now  go 
to  the  country  of  the  victors;  on  the  other  hand,  every 
enemy's  war  vessel  sunk  or  captured  puts  money  in  the  pockets 
of  the  victorious  crews.  The  practice  of  Britain  is  not 
pecuHar.  On  the  16th  of  February,  at  Westminster,  Dr. 
Macnamara,  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  ^^made  a  statement 
of  the  Government  intentions  in  regard  to  the  questions  of 
prize  bounty  and  prize  money.  Prize  bounty,  he  explained, 
was  an  award  for  the  taking  or  sinking  of  enemy  ships  of  war; 
prize  money  an  award  of  the  proceeds  of  the  capture  of 
merchant  ships.  As  regards  prize  bounty,  it  was  proposed 
to  proceed  mainly  on  the  lines  adopted  in  the  past  under 
Sections  42  and  44  of  the  Naval  Prize  Act,  which  provided 
that  if  His  Majesty  by  Order-in-Council  declared  his  intention 
to  grant  prize  bounty,  then  such  of  the  oflScers  and  crews  of 
His  Majesty's  ships  as  were  actually  present  at  the  taking  or 
destroying  of  any  armed  enemy  vessel  should  have  distributed 
among  them  money  calculated  at  the  rate  of  £5  for  each  person 
on  board  the  enemy  ship  at  the  beginning  of  the  engagement. 
The  Government  proposed  to  ask  sanction  by  an  Order-in- 
Council  to  proceed  along  these  lines.''  In  old  times,  the 
frigate  or  line-of -battle-ship  taken  or  sunk  was  valued,  and  the 
division  of  that  value  among  the  captors  followed  a  scale  set 
forth  by  Royal  Proclamation,  usually  at  the  beginning  of  each 
war.  It  has  been  the  nucleus  of  EngHsh  fortunes.  One  tomb- 
stone of  an  admiral  who  saw  service  in  American  waters 
records  that  he  died 

*'At  Hatchlands  Park,  in  Surrey, 

A  Seat  he  had  just  finished 

AT  the  Expense  of  the  Enemies  of  his  Country,  Etc." 
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So  there  still  commingle,  for  the  naval  officer,  the  motives 
of  'Hhe  servant  of  his  King  and  country''  with  those  which 
sent  the  privateer  to  sea.  How  fine  a  tribute  it  is  to  sea 
commanders  of  later  generations  that  one  has  to  go  back 
many  scores  of  years  to  find  conflict  between  these  motives. 
Then  the  wavering  of  the  line  between  one  duty  and  the 
other  could  be  abundantly  illustrated.  Two  instances  may 
suffice.  The  merchants  of  West  Indian  Islands  claimed 
that,  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  men-of-war  sent 
out  to  clear  these  seas  of  enemy  privateers  neglected  this 
duty,  and  spent  their  time  in  making  prizes  of  enemy 
merchantmen.  In  1758,  the  English  Government  appointed 
General  Amherst  to  command  the  expedition  against  Louis- 
bourg  and  Quebec.  He  was  then  serving  in  Germany,  and  the 
expedition  sailed  without  him.  He  followed  in  the  Dublin, 
commanded  by  Rodney,  then  a  great  sea-fighter,  whose  name 
later  victories  were  to  make  more  illustrious.  The  expedition 
waited  at  Halifax  for  him  until,  following  instructions  in- 
tended for  such  a  contingency,  they  had  set  sail  for  Louis- 
bourg.  As  they  were  leaving  the  harbour  the  Dublin 
arrived  with  Amherst.  Surely,  if  in  that  war  a  voyage  should 
have  been  prosecuted  in  the  shortest  time,  it  was  the  one 
being  made  to  carry  the  delayed  commander  of  the  capital 
mihtary  operation  of  the  year.  Yet  a  fortnight  of  that  delay 
was  caused  by  Rodney  turning  back  to  convoy  beyond  chance 
of  recapture  a  very  rich  French  merchantman  he  had  taken 
as  he  passed  Brest. 

The  third  difference  which  has  been  noted,  is  the  use  of 
subterfuge  and  trick  at  sea.  The  more  mature  of  us  have  seen, 
as  a  convention,  the  painted  portholes  on  old  timber 
'^drogues''  which  once  were  useful  in  confusing  the  pirate  of 
eastern  seas.  None,  however,  of  possible  tricks  has  been  so 
common  as  the  use  of  a  misleading  national  flag.  It  has  at 
all  times  been  customary.  On  its  constant  possibility  has 
been  based  the  equally  recognized  ^^ Right  of  Search''  at  which, 
if  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  rules,  no  neutral  nation 
takes   umbrage.     Were   it   not    so,    search   for    contraband 
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would  be  useless,  and  effective  blockade  impossible.  Maritime 
nations  do  not  broadly  legislate  against  it.  British  law 
excepts  from  the  penalty  for  wrongly  flying  the  British  flag 
a  ship  which  does  so  to  avoid  capture,  so  an  enemy  merchant- 
man captured  after  its  fruitless  employment  is  no  more 
surely  condemned  in  the  Prize  Court  than  if  she  had  struck 
her  own  national  flag.  It  is  only  in  these  last  few  weeks, 
after  centuries  of  a  great,  if  waning,  maritime  history,  that 
Holland  has  made  it  an  offence  for  a  foreign  vessel  to  carry 
the  Dutch  flag  or  other  national  marks  for  any  purpose. 

The  object  of  flying  false  colours  is:  for  advantage  in 
warfare;  or  to  facilitate  the  capture  of  the  enemy's  ships;  or 
to  escape  from  superior  forces. 

The  chances  for  use  in  naval  operations  is  limited.  The 
case  of  the  Emden  in  Penang  in  the  autumn  of  1914  is  typical. 
By  mounting  a  false  funnel  and  flying  the  enemy's  colours,  she 
gained  a  position  of  vantage  from  which  she  successfully 
attacked  ships  of  war,  which,  had  she  approached  undisguised, 
would  have  been  prepared  to  meet  her  in  superior  force. 
This  dashing  adventure  is  naval  subterfuge  in  its  most  strik- 
ing form.  It  is  difficult,  however,  for  more  than  a  single  ship. 
Any  large  fleet  of  men-of-war  would  find  it  useless,  for  they 
could  usually  be  identified.  So  the  trick  would  be  hopeless, 
and,  on  sea  as  weU  as  on  land,  the  trick  which  fails  is  discredited, 
and  not  likely  to  be  undertaken  by  those  solicitous  about  their 
reputation  or  sensitive  to  ridicule.  It  is  said  Von  Miiller's 
exploits  so  charmed  the  sporting  Australians  that  the  pro- 
posal was  made  to  give  him  a  banquet  when  he  was  brought 
a  prisoner  to  Sydney.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  would  have 
been  nothing  but  ridicule  for  him  had  the  Emden  been 
captured  with  a  false  funnel,  flying  the  Japanese  flag.  The 
detected  disguises  of  a  man-of-war  would  be  as  undignified  as 
those  of  Monsieur  Blond  in  that  merry  piece  ^'Le  Roi.'' 

Fanning,  a  lieutenant  of  Paul  Jones,  sailed  down  the 
channel  through  the  great  British  fleet,  by  carrying  British 
colours,  though  he  was  privateering  out  of  Dunkirk;  a 
British  ship  about  the  same  time  went  out  to  India  under 
the  Danish  flag;  and    *' Cooper's  History  of  the  American 
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Navy''  gives  at  least  two  instances  where,  in  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  vessels  of  the  American  navy  used  this 
common  ruse  de  guerre. 

Such  exploits  as  the  Emden's  in  all  generations  are  those 
in  which  military  operations  at  sea  are  nearest  to  privateer- 
ing, in  which  the  predominant,  if  not  the  sole,  motive  is  booty 
or  its  counterpart,  destruction.  Then  we  find  trickery,  rather 
than  vanquishing  in  fair  fight  an  enemy,  most  commonly 
employed.  In  those  spring  days  of  1587  when  Drake  sailed 
into  the  roadstead  and  harbour  of  Cadiz,  ^Ho  singe  the  King 
of  Spain's  beard,"  he  came  undisguised.  When  that  great 
feat  was  done,  he  cruised  to  the  Azores  in  search  of  the 
treasure  ships  of  Spain.  On  those  seas  he  fell  in  with  the  San 
Fillippo,  greatest  of  merchantmen  afloat.  He  came  on  with- 
out colours,  and  broke  out  his  flag  with  his  first  broadsides. 
In  this  fashion  he  captured  the  richest  cargo  of  his  day  (a 
miUion  sterling  it  proved  worth),  as  well  as  access  to  the 
secrets  of  the  East,  on  which,  says  Corbett,  later  enterprise 
laid  the  foundation  of  our  Indian  Empire.  It  was  otherwise 
in  contemporary  practice,  with  privateering  or  possibly  frank 
piracy,  for  the  distinction  was  as  faint  between  them  as 
between  the  upper  ranks  of  privateering  and  the  practice  of 
King's  ships.  The  year  before  Drake's  exploit,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  sent  out  two  ^^  pinnaces,"  the  Serpent  of  thirty-five  tons, 
the  Mary  Sparke  of  fifty.  They  cruised  to  the  Azores.  John 
Evesham,  the  chronicler  of  the  voyage,  writes  :  '^But  at  the 
first,  not  greatly  respecting  whom  we  took,  so  that  we  might 
have  enriched  ourselves,  which  was  the  cause  of  this  our 
travaile,  and  for  that  we  would  not  be  knowen  of  what  nation 
we  were,  we  displayed  a  white  silke  ensigne  in  our  maine 
toppe,  which  they  seeing,  made  accompt  that  we  had  bene 
some  of  the  King  of  Spaine's  Armadas,  lying  in  waite  for 
English  men-of-war;  but  when  we  came  within  shot  of  her,  we 
tooke  downe  our  white  flagge  and  spread  abroad  the  Crosse  of 
S.  George,  which  when  they  sae,  it  made  them  to  flie  as  fast 

as  they  might and  thereupon  immediately  we  tooke 

her,  wherein  we  also  tooke  a  gentleman  of  Spaine,  named 
Pedro  Sarmiento,  governour  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  which 
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saide  Pedro  we  brought  into  England  with  us,  and  presented 
him  to  our  soveraigne  Lady  the  Queene/' 

Eight  score  years  later,  New  England  saw  as  successful 
use  of  the  false  flag  as  perhaps  any  years  of  the  interval. 
French  memorialists  urging  the  foundation  of  a  settlement  on 
Cape  Breton  had  pointed  out  that  prevailing  winds  and 
currents  made  a  port  for  refitment  on  that  island  of  value  to 
the  East  Indian  trade  of  France.  Louisbourg  was  founded, 
but  until  war  broke  out  in  1744  this  trade  did  not  avail  itself 
of  the  advantages  of  that  port.  One  French  Indiaman 
called  in  1744,  with  such  benefit  that  the  greatly  flourishing 
Companie  des  Indes  sent  out  orders  for  its  fleet,  homeward 
bound  in  1745,  to  touch  at  Louisbourg  for  refitting  and  convoy 
across  the  Western  Ocean.  Louisbourg  fell  to  the  New 
England  troops  under  Pepperell,  supported  by  Warren's 
squadron,  on  the  17th  of  June.  The  French  flag  was  flown 
after  the  fall  of  the  town.  A  well-laden  ship  from  France  came 
unsuspiciously  to  the  port  on  the  eighteenth  and  was  towed  in 
a  prize.  On  the  twenty-second  the  Charmante,  then  in  July 
the  Heron,  both  East  Indiamen,  and  the  Notre  Dame  de  la 
Deliverance  from  Lima,  fell  into  the  trap,  and  enriched 
Warren  and  his  men,  as  the  capture  of  the  Acapulco  galleon 
two  years  earlier  by  his  friend  George  Anson  had  made  the 
latter  a  man  of  fortune.  Warren's  Lima  ship  had  over  £300,000 
in  specie,  besides  '^  Cocoa,  Peruvian  Wool  and  Jesuits'  Bark." 
As  Drake's  captured  San  Fillippo  showed  the  riches  of 
Spanish  colonial  trade,  these  prizes  of  1744-8  revealed  the 
flourishing  condition  of  French  overseas  trade.  It  whetted 
the  appetite  of  English  merchants  for  a  share  in  it,  as  the  lading 
of  the  San  Fillippo  spurred  on  Elizabethan  adventurers.  That 
clamant  cupidity  led  to  the  Seven  Years'  War,  in  which  that 
appetite  was  glutted. 

The  etiquette  of  the  sea  seems  to  have  been  that,  when 
conditions  were  absolutely  -  pacific,  ships  flew  their  flags  in 
coming  within  sight  of  each  other;  abstaining  from  answering 
a  display  of  colours  in  times  of  war,  or  in  waters  infested  by 
pirates,  was  suspicious  but  not  necessarily  hostile.  If  there 
was  to  be  a  conflict,  even  the  pirate  broke  out  his  black  flag 
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before  firing,  as  did  Drake,  most  chivalrous  of  Elizabethan 
commanders.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  courteous  sea 
commander  placed  himself  on  the  level  of  the  French  Guards 
at  Fontenoy.  He  broke  out  his  flag  in  the  presence  of  the 
stranger  and  saluted  it  with  a  single  gun,  which  was  in  French 
of  the  period  to  saluer  la  flamme.  This,  however,  was  the 
courtesy  of  the  chivalrous;  the  captain  who  so  acted  was  like 
the  knight  who  laid  his  lance  in  rest  only  when  his  opponent 
was  ready. 

The  use  of  false  colours  to  escape  capture  has  many 
examples.  The  Hamburg- American  liner  Bohemia  entered 
New  York  harbour  on  August  15th,  1914,  flying  the  British  flag 
and  the  house  flag  of  the  White  Star  Line.  So  consecrated 
by  custom  is  its  use  that  the  Briton  admits  without  shame 
that  the  Lusitania,  pride  of  his  country's  mercantile 
marine,  went  up  the  Irish  Channel  flying  the  American  flag. 
The  difference  between  sea  and  land  is  shown  by  contrasting 
his  feelings  over  this  incident  and  those  in  a  hypothetical 
case  of  a  company,  say. of  the  Black  Watch,  donning  German 
uniforms,  and  thus  tricking  the  enemy  out  of  trenches. 

The  writer  likes  best  among  the  cases  he  has  noted,  that 
of  an  old  New  England  captain  who  escaped  from  the 
Tallahassee  by  flying  the  British  flag.  When  the  Confederate 
commander  saw  it  he  abandoned  the  chase.  The  old 
man,  in  telling  of  his  escape,  said  if  it  was  all  to  do  over  again 
he  would  prefer  capture  to  getting  clear  by  such  a  trick. 
The  attitude  of  the  New  England  merchant  captain  might  not 
have  been  satisfactory  to  the  owners  of  the  other  sixty-fourths 
than  his  in  the  ship  he  commanded,  but  it  illustrates  the 
pressure  of  responsibility  on  an  honourable  man.  It  estab- 
lishes across  the  centuries  his  kinship  of  the  spirit,  if  not  in 
action,  with  Sir  Richard  Grenville.  He,  in  the  little  Revenge 
with  the  squadron  of  Seville  to  windward,  that  of  Biscay  to 
leeward,  ^^  utterly  refused  to  turne  from  the  enemie,  alleaging 
that  hee  would  rather  choose  to  die  then  to  dishonour  him- 
selfe,  his  countrey,  and  Her  Majestie's  shippe.'' 

J.  S.  McLennan 


CANADA  AND  THE  EMPIRE 

IV/TANY  have  written  and  spoken  of  the  changed  relations 
which,  it  is  thought,  must  exist  after  the  war  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Dominions.  If  the  present 
writer  ventures  into  the  field  it  is  not  to  challenge  comparison 
with  the  industry  or  insight  of  others,  but  because  it  is  some- 
times useful  to  reduce  a  problem  to  its  simplest  terms.  Some 
of  our  brightest  intellects  are  finding  relief  from  the  horrors 
of  war  in  reconstructing  the  British  Constitution — on  paper. 
This  writer  has  no  such  ambition.  If  he  ventures  upon 
suggestion,  it  will  be  rather  on  the  side  of  caution  and  con- 
servatism than  of  ingenious  inventiveness. 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  understand  the  constitution 
of  a  country.  You  may  think  you  understand  it,  but  it  is 
apt  to  elude  your  grasp.  First,  you  must  learn  the  law  of 
the  constitution,  a  task  not  free  from  difficulty.  Then  you 
must  interpret  the  law  by  the  light  of  constitutional  con- 
ventions; and  if,  as  is  likely,  your  knowledge  both  of  law  and 
of  conventions  is  largely  derived  from  books  and  news- 
papers, you  may  still  fail  to  understand  the  constitution  as 
it  works  and  acts.  Even  statesmen  sometimes  mistake  the 
semblance  for  the  reality  and  misdirect  public  opinion  to 
irrelevant  issues. 

As  an  example  of  such  an  irrelevancy,  I  may  cite  the 
statement  that  Canada  is  powerless  to  change  her  con- 
stitution, a  statement  often  made  with  the  added  inference, 
express  or  implied,  that  the  fact  is  in  some  way  imputable  to 
the  wickedness  of  Downing  Street.  The  Colonial  Office  has 
much  to  answer  for,  but  not  this.  Nor  is  there  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  Home  Government  would  refuse  to 
Canada  what  has  been  freely  conceded  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia  and  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa — the 
power  to  make   and  remake  her  own  constitution.     Would 
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it  not  be  more  honest  to  admit — what  is  the  truth — that  the 
British  North  America  Act  was  made  in  the  Dominion; 
that  it  is  altered  or  added  to  from  time  to  time  at  the  instance 
of  Dominion  ministers  by  an  obedient  Parhament  at  West- 
minster ;  that  the  functions  of  the  Imperial  authorities  in 
the  matter  are  merely  ministerial  ;  and,  lastly,  that  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  radically  re-casting  the  constitution 
of  Canada  arise  from  the  internal  circumstances  of  the 
Dominion,  and  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Home 
Government,  except  so  far  as  it  must  reluctantly  play  the 
part  of  trustee  of  the  federal  settlement  of  1867? 

Another  complaint  equally  unfounded  relates  to  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council.  This  is  exercised  either  as  of  right  from 
the  Provincial  Courts,  or  both  from  the  Provincial  Courts 
and  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  by  special  leave. 
Appeals  as  of  right  the  Provincial  Legislatures  are  com- 
petent to  limit  or  to  exclude  at  pleasure.  The  preroga- 
tive right  to  grant  special  leave  to  appeal  to  His  Majesty 
in  Council,  sanctioned  by  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
(7  and  8  Vic.  c.  69,  s.  1)  cannot  be  taken  away  except  by  the 
same  authority.  But  both  Australia  and  South  Africa  have 
taken  power  in  their  constituting  Acts  "  to  make  laws  limiting 
the  matters  in  which  such  leave  may  be  asked,"  subject 
only  to  the  proviso  that  laws  containing  any  such  limitation 
shall  be  reserved  by  the  Governor-General  for  His  Majesty's 
pleasure.  It  is  open  to  Canada  to  do  the  same.  The  power 
of  reservation,  certainly,  would  not  present  a  barrier  to  a 
sustained  demand.  In  fact,  as  the  late  Mr.  Todd  long  since 
pointed  out,  the  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  exists  not  for 
the  advantage  of  the  Home  Government,  but  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  Dominions. 

I  have  touched  upon  the  above  matters  in  order  to  show 
that  if  Canada  is  constitutionally  in  swaddling  clothes  (as 
some  affirm)  in  certain  respects,  at  all  events,  she  can  free 
herself  at  will.  I  go  on  to  speak  of  a  constitutional  limitation 
of  a  more  fundamental  character,  the  fact  that  Canada  has 
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no  share,  or  no  apparent  share,  in  initiating  and  directing  the 
foreign  poHcy  of  the  Empire. 

Whether  the  mass  even  of  educated  opinion  in  the 
Dominion  regards  this  Hmitation  upon  the  power  of  self- 
government  as  an  anomaly,  let  alone  as  a  grievance,  may  be 
doubted.  If  one  raises  the  question  in  any  casual  company, 
the  prevailing  attitude  of  mind  towards  it  is  often  expressed 
in  the  proverbial  watchword  of  conservatism,  ^^Why  can't 
you  leave  it  alone?''  or  in  the  protest,  ''We  are  well  enough 
as  we  are."  But  there  are  feelings  and  tendencies  which 
point  in  the  other  direction.  In  the  first  place,  there  are 
those  who  see  something  derogatory  in  any  limitation  of 
national  existence,  something  humiliating  to  national  self- 
respect  in  a  normal  relation  to  the  Mother  Country  in  which 
she  affords  protection  as  of  course,  while  the  Dominion, 
except  when  she  is  inclined,  gives  nothing  in  return.  The 
sentiment  is  a  generous  one;  and  notwithstanding  the 
splendid  part  that  Canada  is  now  taking  in  the  defence 
of  the  Empire,  the  argument  holds  good.  Secondly,  our 
statesmen,  being  statesmen  and  therefore  ambitious,  would 
willingly  play  their  part  on  a  wider  stage.  It  is  a  fine  thing 
to  be  Prime  Minister  of  one  of  the  Dominions.  It  is 
finer  still  to  be  Prime  Minister  of  the  British  Empire. 
If  every  little  U.S.  American  has  White  House  in  his  knap- 
sack (is  that  the  phrase?) ,  why  should  not  every  little  Canuck 
carry  10  Downing  Street  in  his  wallet?  Finally,  it  is  a 
commonplace  that  revolutions  are  made  by  minorities.  When 
a  number  of  persons  are  calling  for  something  to  be  done, 
it  is  likely  that  the  more  persistent  amongst  them  will  get 
what  they  want.  Whether  they,  or  any  one  else,  will  be  the 
happier  for  having  it  is,  of  course,  another  matter. 

The  demand  that  the  Dominions  should  share  in  directing 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Empire  involves  a  constitutional 
change  of  some  significance,  namely,  the  Independence  of 
Canada  and  the  other  Dominions.  Write  ''Independence" 
or  "independence"  as  you  will,  that  is  what  it  comes  to. 
If  you  add  an  independent  initiative  in  foreign  affairs  to  the 
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existing  plenary  control  of  internal  affairs  independence  comes 
full  circle.  So  much  is  implied  in  the  postulate  of  an  executive 
not  collectively  responsible  to  the  British  Parliament,  and  in 
the  consequent  limitations  of  the  powers  of  that  Parliament 
as  supreme  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  Empire.  Logically, 
the  change  should  mean  the  destruction  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  King  in  Parliament — the  Rex  in  Parliamento  of  the 
lawyers — and  the  substitution  for  it  of  as  many  sovereignties 
as  there  are  Dominions  and  one  more — the  sovereignty  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  But  since  logic  is  nowhere  more  out 
of  place  than  in  politics,  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  in 
Parliament  may  very  well  be  retained  as  a  formal  con- 
stitutional expedient.  In  any  case,  for  Canada  the  sovereignty 
of  the  British  Parliament  will  necessarily  continue  until 
the  Dominion  has  come  to  an  understanding  with  herself 
as  to  a  method  of  making  and  changing  her  constitution  to 
take  the  place  of  the  existing  method  by  Act  of  Parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

I  assume,  then,  that  those  who  would  have  the  Dominion 
take  a  part  in  directing  the  foreign  poUcy  of  the  Empire 
desire  for  Canada  the  same  independence  in  foreign  affairs 
as  she  now  enjoys  in  domestic  affairs.  I  assume  further  that 
it  is  not  desired  that  she  should  become  an  international 
unit  wholly  disconnected  with  the  United  Kingdom  as  by 
establishing  a  Republic  of  Canada,  or  connected  with  the 
United  Kingdom  by  the  loose  bond  of  a  personal  union,  such 
as  that  which  existed  between  Scotland  and  England  during 
the  17th  century,  or  between  Ireland  and  England  from  1782 
to  1801,  or,  until  recently,  between  Norway  and  Sweden. 
Assuming,  therefore,  the  desire  for  independence  and  for 
union,  but  only  for  so  much  unity  as  is  compatible  with 
independence,  we  arrive  at  federalism  as  the  only  possible 
solution;  for  federalism  is  the  only  known  form  of  govern- 
ment which  allows  two  or  more  independent  units  to  com- 
bine into  a  larger  unit  intended  to  be  permanent  without 
losing  independence  or  identity.  The  problem  then  is — how 
to  federate  the  Dominions  with  the  United  Kingdom  :  in 
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other  words — ^how  to  turn  a  partnership  in  which  the  oldest 
member  is  sole  managing  director  into  an  association  in  which 
the  younger  partners  also  shall  have  their  assigned  part  in 
directing  the  business  of  the  firm. 

Writers  on  politics  who  undertake  to  enlighten  us  on 
federal  government  illustrate  their  subject  by  examples 
drawn  from  widely  different  lands  and  ages.  Comparisons  of 
this  kind  are  apt  to  be  too  abstract  to  have  much  value  in 
practice.  Perhaps  the  most  persistent  character  of  federalism 
is  its  pervasiveness.  It  confronts  you  everywhere  and  in 
the  most  unexpected  places.  You  are  always  up  against  it. 
It  is  like — 

'Hhe  high 
Uno'erleap'd  Mountains  of  Necessity, 
Sparing  us  narrower  margin  than  we  deem." 

In  federal  systems  the  adjustment  of  the  spheres  of  federal  and 
of  provincial  authority,  and  the  accommodation  to  each  of 
these  of  the  rights  of  the  individual  citizen  are  matters  of 
incessant  interest.  No  form  of  government  generates  so 
much  friction.  It  might  be  thought,  therefore,  that  the 
simpler  forms  of  federation  have  an  advantage  over  the  more 
complex  in  that  they  afford  less  occasion  of  misunderstanding 
and  dispute.  On  the  other  hand,  the  complexity  of  the 
system  may  be  an  indication  of  a  closer  union,  of  a  more 
intimate  association  of  the  parts  in  an  organic  whole.  In 
Canada,  as  in  the  United  States  of  America,  the  federal 
power  pulses  through  each  vein  and  artery  of  the  national 
life.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  intention  of  the  framers 
of  the  British  North  America  Act,  the  force  of  events  and  the 
course  of  judicial  decision  have  woven  the  warp  and  woof  of 
federal  and  provincial  authority  into  an  inextricable  fabric. 
The  ^'lets  and  difficulties^'  of  the  system  are  tolerable  because 
they  are  familiar — more  than  that,  because  they  are  necessary. 
We  do  not  resent  the  federal  power  as  a  curtailment  of  our 
provincial  liberties  because  we  do  not  think  of  ourselves  as 
citizens  solely  of  Quebec,  or  primarily  of  Ontario,  but  as 
citizens   of   Canada.     We   tolerate   the   complexity   of   our 
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system  as  we  tolerate  the  complexity  of  the  atmosphere.  We 
can  no  more  he  merely  provincial  than  we  can  fill  our  lungs 
with  nitrogen  and  remain  alive. 

Now,  if  the  Dominions  are  to  federate  with  each  other 
and  with  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  obvious  that  the  federal 
union  must  be,  at  first  and  perhaps  always,  something 
very  different  from  the  federal  union  which  exists  between 
the  provinces  of  Canada,  or  the  states  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  The  end  in  view  being  to  secure  to  the  Domin- 
ions their  proper  share  in  the  direction  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Empire,  and  to  leave  them  the  completest  freedom  of 
self-government,  the  terms  of  the  federal  pact  must  be 
limited  to  that  end.  Neither  the  British  Government  nor 
the  Dominion  Governments  will  welcome  a  curtailment  of 
their  several  powers.  The  British  Parliament  must  be 
humoured  into  forgoing  its  omnipotence.  The  Dominions 
will  take  what  they  want,  and  give  what  they  will.  In  such 
conditions  the  scope  of  federal  authority  will  be  limited  to 
the  merest  minimum  consistent  with  the  existence  of  a  federal 
union.  It  will  include  foreign  policy,  treaties,  defence, 
taxation  for  defence,  and  these  only  so  far  as  they  are  matters 
of  imperial  interest.  It  need  not  include  more.  It  cannot 
L,include  less. 

This  being  what  Imperial  Federation  means,  the  next 
question  is  how  to  secure  it.  The  idea  of  introducing  re- 
presentatives of  the  Dominions  into  the  British  House  of 
Commons  or  of  creating  a  score  or  two  of  colonial  barons  to 
swell  the  numbers  of  the  upper  chamber  may  be  dismissed 
as  beside  the  mark.  It  is  not  federalism  and  it  is  not  sense. 
Certainly  nothing  so  modest  would  satisfy  those  amongst  us 
who  have  convinced  themselves,  and  seek  to  convince  others, 
that  the  only  alternative  to  disruption  is  the  institution  of  a 
complete  machinery  of  federal  government  —  a  federal 
cabinet,  responsible  to  a  federal  parliament,  chosen  by  a 
federal  electorate.  Since  this  scheme  is  earnestly  advocated 
as  in  its  main  outlines  the  one  possible  solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  commonwealth,   it  is  entitled  to  the    most  serious 
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consideration.  I  shall  try  to  examine  it  in  detail,  filling  in 
one  or  two  lacunae  which  I  have  noticed  in  its  presentation. 
The  federal  cabinet,  I  suppose,  would  consist  of  an 
Imperial  Prime  Minister,  Minister  of  War,  Minister  of 
Marine,  Minister  of  Aerial  Defence,  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Imperial  Exchequer.  The  general  plan  is  a  reproduction  on 
a  grander  scale  of  the  familiar  apparatus  of  representative 
and  responsible  government.  Let  us  suppose  the  Parliament 
assembled.  Writs  have  been  issued  from  the  Crown  Office 
in  Chancery  (are  we  to  have  a  new  Imperial  Chancery?) 
addressed,  perhaps,  to  the  officers  charged  with  making 
returns  in  Dominion  elections.  The  members  are  assembled 
— where  and  in  what  numbers  still  undetermined.  As  regards 
numbers,  the  assembly  must,  at  all  events,  be  reasonably 
limited.  Meanwhile  the  business  of  forming  a  cabinet  is 
going  on  behind  the  scenes.  Mr.  Asquith,  let  us  say, 
is  invited  by  His  Majesty  to  form  a  ministry.  The 
Dominions,  of  course,  will  be  represented  in  it.  Sir  Sam 
Hughes  shall  be  Minister  of  War.  The  Minister  of  Marine 
will  more  probably  be  an  Australian  or  New  Zealander. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  or  Mr.  McKenna  may  be  Minister  of 
Finance.  A  few  more  ministers  with  or  without  portfolio 
will  be  added,  since  all  the  Dominions  must  be  represented, 
and  also,  perhaps,  to  secure  to  the  United  Kingdom  an  influence 
proportioned  to  her  wealth  and  population.  In  due  course,  the 
estimates  will  be  submitted  to  the  Federal  Parliament  for  its 
approval.  The  burden  of  defence,  whether  in  money  or  in 
men,  ships,  munitions  of  war,  etc.,  will  then  be  apportioned 
amongst  the  Dominions  and  the  United  Kingdom.  So  far 
all  is  plain  sailing.  The  practical  difficulty  is  to  raise  the 
money.  We  are  told  that  no  Federal  Parliament  is  possible 
which  cannot  impose  and  collect  its  own  taxes,  and  this  is 
explained  as  involving  the  power  of  distraining  upon  the 
individual  tax-payer.  It  is  said  that  we  are  led  to  this 
conclusion  by  an  inexorable  chain  of  reasoning.  I  question 
the  inexorability.  There  is  too  much  paper  logic  about  it. 
What  use  to  furnish  Jupiter  with  a  thunder-bolt  if  his  arm  is 
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too  weak  to  launch  it?  I  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  a 
legislature  collecting  its  own  taxes.  Taxes  are  collected  by 
officials  acting  under  statutory  powers.  Are  we  to  have  an 
army  of  federal  tax-collectors  responsible  to  the  Federal 
Parliament,  irresponsible  to  the  Dominion  Parliaments? 
^^Try  it/^  said  to  me  lately  a  man  experienced  in  public 
affairs,  ^Hhe  tea  will  soon  be  in  the  harbour.'^  If  Imperial 
Federation  rests  upon  so  unacceptable  a  foundation,  we  must, 
I  fear,  despair  of  its  realization. 

The  scheme  propounded  has  another  defect.  It  fails  to 
take  account  of  the  probability  that  one  or  more  of  the 
Dominions  may  be  reluctant  to  contribute  money  to  an 
Imperial  Exchequer.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  t>hat  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  between  local  and  imperial  defence, 
that  the  policy  of  Dominion  fleets  and  Dominion  armies  is 
wasteful  and  ineffectual.  But  what  if  the  Dominions  prefer 
to  spend  their  money  within  their  own  borders  and  to  be 
masters  in  their  own  houses  ?  If  those  who  are  so  devotedly 
and  earnestly  promoting  the  imperial  idea  cannot  have  what 
they  want,  they  must  be  content  to  take  what  they  can  get, 
even  though  an  ^ inexorable  chain  of  reasoning"  may  lead  to 
another  solution.  After  all,  a  Canadian  flotilla,  where  love 
is,  is  better  than  an  imperial  navy  and  hatred  therewith. 

Though  a  Parliament  (federal  or  otherwise)  cannot 
collect  taxes  it  can  do  other  things.  It  can  talk,  it  can 
legislate,  it  can  criticize.  As  to  talking,  this  is  the  oldest 
function  of  Parliament,  and  it  is  still  the  only  purpose  re- 
cognized in  the  royal  proclamation  summoning  the  British 
Houses,  which  declares  the  King's  desire  "  to  meet  our  people 
and  to  have  their  advice  ^'  in  Parliament.  But  we  enjoy  to-day 
means  of  exchanging  ideas  which  did  not  exist  when  Edward  I 
summoned  the  Model  Parliament.  One  of  these  instruments  of 
debate  is  the  Imperial  Conference,  now  an  established  in- 
stitution, which  would  seem,  so  far  as  talking  goes,  to  be 
quite  as  competent  as  a  body  brought  together  with  all  the 
expensive,  elaborate,  not  to  say  vicious  circumstances  of  a 
Parliamentary  election.     The  next  function    is    legislation. 
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But  what  is  the  Federal  Parhament  to  legislate  about  ?  Not 
on  any  single  one  of  the  matters  which  touch  the  national 
life  of  the  Dominions  other  than  those  expressly  devolved 
upon  the  federal  power.  These,  as  we  have  seen,  are  foreign 
affairs,  defence,  and  the  provision  of  the  means  of  defence. 
Even  the  control  of  the  tariff,  we  are  told,  must  be  left  to  the 
national  governments.  Of  course,  the  Dominions  and  the 
United  Kingdom  might  consent  to  a  more  extensive  measure 
of  devolution,  but  we  may  not  assume  that  they  will.  Sup- 
posing the  federal  authority  confined  to  the  matters  above 
mentioned,  the  scope  for  legislation  is  singularly  narrow. 
The  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  is  not  matter  for  legislation; 
nor  the  making  of  treaties;  nor  the  declaration  and  prosecution 
of  war.  The  legislative  activities  of  the  Federal  Parliament, 
therefore,  are  likely  to  be  confined  to  raising  men  and  raising 
money,  or  (more  correctly)  to  ordaining  that  men  and  money 
shall  be  raised.  There  its  functions  will  end;  and  it  will  be 
powerless  to  enfore  its  resolutions.  There  seems  no  reason 
why  we  should  go  to  the  trouble  of  creating  a  Federal  Parlia- 
ment, when  the  existing  Imperial  Conference  is  entitled  to 
as  much  respect  and  enjoys  as  much  authority.  As  to 
criticism — the  third  function  of  a  legislature — perhaps  this 
more  than  anything  else  is  what  the  advocates  of  a  Federal 
Parliament  have  in  view.  The  argument  is  this.  Ministers 
must  be  responsible  to  a  parhament.  The  new  federal 
ministers  cannot  be  responsible  to  the  old  British  Parliament. 
Therefore  there  must  be  a  new  Federal  Parliament  for  them 
to  be  responsible  to.  The  major  and  the  minor  may  be 
conceded  without  accepting  the  conclusion.  The  idea  of  a 
parliament  which  exists  for  nothing  but  that  a  cabinet  may 
be  responsible  to  it,  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  little  ludicrous. 
I  -might  enlarge  upon  the  weaknesses  of  the  proposed 
scheme  of  a  Federal  Parliament,  but  it  is  enough  to  have 
directed  attention  to  a  few  of  them.  Must  we  then  abandon 
the  idea  of  a  closer  union  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Dominions,  and  acquiesce  in  a  policy  of  drift,  which  would 
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lead  us,  it  is  said,  inevitably  to  disruption?     I  do  not  think 
'    so.     The  British  Empire  is  held  together  not — 

''  By  inky  blots  and  rotten  parchment  bonds," 

but  by  common  ideals,  traditions,  institutions.  It  is  being  welded, 
as  all  great  nations  have  been  welded,  in  the  fierce  furnace  of 
war.  When  the  war  is  over,  the  claim  of  the  Dominions  to 
share  in  determining  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Empire  will  be 
readily  admitted  by  the  Mother  Country.  The  Dominions 
on  their  side,  it  is  hoped,  will  realize  and  will  act  upon  the 
duty  of  contributing  their  fair  quota  to    imperial  defence. 

^  These  are  the  cardinal  points  of  a  federal  bond  based  not  on 
common  interest  alone,  but  on  mutual  understanding  and 
affection.  Given  these,  nothing  else  matters.  Make  of  your 
federal  system  a  supreme  federal  government  or  a  system  of 
confederated  states;  organize  it  as  you  please;  call  it  what 
you  will; — it  will  succeed,  if  men  are  minded  to  make  a 
success  of  it.  But  just  in  proportion  as  you  multiply 
occasions  of  dissent  and  controversy  (and  so  you  do,  if 
you  make  your  machinery  complicated  and  intricate),  so 
far  you  plant  the  seeds  of  disillusionment  and  failure.  Now, 
federal  government,  we  have  seen,  means  friction;  and  this 
is  tolerated  when  it  is  a  familiar  and  necessary  part  of  men's 
lives,  as  a  man  will  live  for  years  in  an  incommodious  house, 
because  he  has  no  better  to  go  to.  But  when  you  come  to 
federate  independent  nations  like  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Dominions  every  restraint  attributable  to  federation  will 
be  felt  as  an  incubus,  as  something  added  to  the  necessary 
burdens  of  national  life.  There  will  not  be  wanting  those 
who  from  a  parochial  habit  of  mind,  or  for  whatever  other 

-  reason,  will  be  prepared  to  seize  upon  and  magnify  every 
occasion  of  offence.  Let  us,  therefore,  go  slowly  at  first. 
For  one  thing  is  certain,  that  no  paper  constitution,  however 
logical,  however  skilfully  constructed,  will  stand  the  test  of 
experience  unless  it  commands  the  good  will  of  those  who 
are  to  be  governed  by  it.  ^^It  is  on  opinion,''  Hume  has 
taught  us,  ^Hhat  government  is  founded."     Not  in  the  British 
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Empire  are  men  to  be  '^driven  like  brute  beasts,  against  their 
sentiments  and  inclination." 

I  said  at  the  outset  that  I  did  not  aspire  to  engage  in  the 
fascinating  game  of  constitution  building.  Perhaps  I  shall 
not  be  quite  proof  against  the  temptation  to  essay  a  certain 
measure  of  constitutional  re-adjustment.  At  all  events,  I 
will  direct  attention  to  a  few  factors  in  the  situation  which 
point  the  way  of  sane  and  cautious  advance. 

First,  there  is  the  Privy  Council,  which  for  many  centuries 
has  been  the  kernel  of  executive  government  in  the  British 
constitution.  It  is  as  Privy  Councillors  that  British 
cabinet  ministers  tender  advice  to  the  King.  The  cabinet 
has,  in  fact,  been  described  as  an  informal  committee  of  the 
Privy  Council.  There  would  be  nothing  unconstitutional  or 
revolutionary  in  the  establishment  of  a  committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  specially  charged  with  the  direction  of  foreign 
policy  and  with  the  problem  of  imperial  defence.  In  com- 
position it  would  not  differ  very  greatly  perhaps  from  the 
existing  Imperial  Defence  Committee;  but  its  constitutional 
importance  would  be  very  different,  for  instead  of  being  an 
advisory  council  of  the  British  Prime  Minister,  it  would  be 
an  advisory  council  of  His  Majesty  the  King. 

Secondly,  the  happy  withdrawal  in  recent  years  of  foreign 
policy  from  the  sphere  of  party  conflict  and  the  corresponding 
aloofness  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  after  the  war  imperial 
defence  will  be  placed  upon  the  same  neutral  footing  ? 

Thirdly,  the  presence  in  the  British  cabinet  of  Earl 
Kitchener  on  the  special  condition  of  complete  detachment 
from  party  politics. 

Fourthly,  the  practice  in  recent  years,  which  the  lessons 
of  the  war  have  rendered  imperative,  to  remove  the  supreme 
direction  of  affairs  from  the  collective  British  cabinet,  and 
to  concentrate  it  in  the  hands  of  a  small  committee  of 
ministers,  known  as  the  inner  ring  of  the  cabinet. 

Fifthly,  the  fact  that  the  office  of  High  Commissioner  for 
Canada  is  being  discharged  by  a  member  of  the  Canadian 
cabinet. 
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Sixthly,  the  Imperial  Conference,  which  is  not  likely  to 
confine  its  future  debates  to  matters  of  merely  secondary 
importance. 

If  I  were  to  weave  these  facts,  and  a  few  more,  into  a 
scheme  of  Imperial  Federation  I  should  present  it  not  as  the 
conclusion  of  an  inexorable  chain  of  reasoning,  but  merely 
as  one  of  many  possible  solutions;  as  a  solution  tentative, 
no  doubt  temporary,  but  less  disturbing  and  therefore  less 
repugnant  than  more  ambitious  schemes.  The  federal 
cabinet,  I  think,  would  consist  of  the  inner  ring  of  the  British 
cabinet,  afforced  by  representatives  of  the  Dominions,  of 
India,  and  perhaps  of  the  Crown  Colonies.  The  Dominions 
would  be  represented  normally  and  continuously  not  by  the 
Prime  Ministers,  who  have  quite  enough  to  occupy  them  at 
home,  but  by  the  High  Commissioners.  These  being  members 
of  their  respective  Governments,  or  at  all  events  in  intimate 
and  confidential  relations  with  them,  would  express  the 
policy  for  which  the  cabinets  accrediting  them  were  prepared 
to  stand  sponsors  before  their  respective  parliaments.  There 
would  be  no  collective  responsibility,  if  by  that  we  are  to 
understand  the  power  of  the  popular  chamber  in  any  one 
legislature  to  dismiss  the  whole  cabinet  for  the  delinquencies 
of  a  single  member,  or  even  from  dissatisfaction  with  its 
general  policy  and  proceedings.  But  each  Dominion  ministry 
and  the  ministers  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  collectively 
responsible  to  their  several  parliaments  for  the  advice  tendered 
to  His  Majesty  by  their  representative  upon  the  Imperial 
cabinet.  If  they  failed  to  justify  it  he  and  they  would  have 
to  go,  to  be  replaced  by  another  ministry  with  another 
cabinet  and  another  representative.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fall  of  a  British  or  Dominion  cabinet  on  a  purely  domestic 
issue  need  not  involve  any  change  in  the  personnel  of  the 
federal  cabinet.  If  foreign  policy  and  imperial  defence  can 
be  withdrawn  from  the  sphere  of  domestic  politics,  there  seems 
no  reason  why  the  ministers  charged  with  these  interests 
should  not  be  simi'arly  withdrawn.  We  demand  and  we 
get  this  detachment  in  our  judges,  most  of  whom  are  party 
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men  before  their  promotion  to  the  bench.  Why  not  then  in 
the  men  who  are  charged  with  the  supreme  destinies  of 
Empire  ? 

I  know  well  that  objections  may  be  urged  against  this 
scheme,  as  against  any  scheme  whatever.  I  will  mention  only 
two.  It  will  be  said  that  the  federal  cabinet  collectively 
may  come  to  a  determination  to  which  one  of  the  national 
cabinets  represented  upon  it  may  decline  to  give  effect. 
It  will  be  said  further  that  even  if  the  cabinets  are  unani- 
mous one  or  other  of  them  may  fail  to  win  the  support  of 
their  parliaments  or  ultimately  of  the  electors.  Both  con- 
tingencies must  be  admitted  as  possible  I  know  no  way  of 
excluding  them.  But  is  it  possible  to  devise  any  system  of 
Imperial  Federation  which  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  same 
dangers  ?  When  it  is  a  question  of  concerted  action  between^ 
individuals  or  states,  if  one  stands  out  there  are  only  two 
ways  of  procuring  conformity,  to  compel  or  to  persuade. 
Now,  in  the  case  of  the  British  Empire,  compulsion  is  un- 
thinkable. Persuasion  remains  as  the  only  alternative.  It 
would  be  better  to  face  this  fact  as  the  fundamental  condition 
of  any  constitutional  rearrangement.  No  scheme  which ^ 
ignores  it  has  any  chance  of  succeeding — except  on  paper. 

In  the  few  remarks  I  have  made  about  possible  develop- 
ments, no  place  has  been  assigned  to  the  Imperial  Conference. 
It  will  continue  to  be  what  it  is  at  present — a  debating  society 
of  Empire.  But  I  can  find  no  more  definite  function  for  it 
in  the  near  future.  An  imperial  legislature  is  not  yet  wanted. 
An  imperial  executive  must  be  continuous.  It  will,  however, 
play  a  useful  and  important  part  in  ventilating  projects  of 
legislation,  to  be  submitted  later  for  adoption  to  the  parlia- 
ments of  the  Empire.  Its  resolutions  will  command  great 
attention  and  respect,  perhaps  ultimately — obedience. 

R.  W.  Lee 


ii 


MEN  OF  HER  BLOOD 


Canada  to  England 

{Written  before  the  war) 

Ah,  does  she  know  ?     The  wheaten  spear 
Falls,  bruised  and  broken;  stirs  the  wind 

The  scattered  heaps : — so  disappear 
The  men  that  left  her  shores  behind : 

But  lo !  there  springs  again,  again. 

Her  sturdy  race — their  joy,  their  pain ! 

Ah,  does  she  know  ?  That  not  the  wind, 
Wheeling,  in  autumn,  o'er  those  graves, 

Laments  one  spark  to  earth  consigned 
Of  that  old  spirit  which  she  gave: 

Against  the  kernel  of  the  grain. 

Time's  hated  scythe  has  beat — in  vain ! 

Let  England's  need  appear ! — that  day 
God  smother  in  the  womb  of  Time ! 

But  suffer  it — then,  think  to  stay. 
Upon  the  hill,  the  winter's  rime ! 

The  sun  is  risen ! — see  the  snow 

In  torrents  from  the  mountains  go ! 

Ah,  does  she  know  ?  Did  treacherous  foes, 
Combining,  shake  that  noble  strength. 

As,  from  the  hills,  the  melted  snows, — 
The  headlong  torrents  pour  their  length. 

And,  all  unhindered,  find  the  tide. 

Men  of  her  blood  must  reach  her  side ! 

Charles  Twining 


MR.  A.  J.  BALFOUR'S  GIFFORD 
LECTURES 

TT  may  seem  somewhat  inappropriate  to  write  upon  the 
^  assumption  that  there  can  be  any  real  interest  in  specula- 
tive theology  or  philosophy  during  this  time  of  war.  And 
yet  if  there  is  one  thing  that,  more  than  anything  else,  has 
now  definitely  taken  hold  of  the  popular  conviction  in  regard 
to  the  war,  it  is  the  truth  that  it  is  ultimately  one  about  the 
philosophy  of  life  of  the  belligerents.  ^'In  the  eyes  of  the 
superficial  historian,  empires  rise,  flourish  and  decline,  peoples 
struggle,  and  armies  destroy  each  other.  But  behind  those 
nations  and  their  armies  are  the  principles  they  represent; 
behind  the  ramparts  and  the  batteries  ideas  antagonize 
each  other.  ^' 

Then  again,  war  or  no  war,  a  book*  by  Mr.  Balfour  is 
sure  of  a  wide  circle  of  readers.  It  is  to  many  people  an  event 
of  capital  importance.  The  Lectures  whose  substance  it 
reproduces  were  the  celebrated  Gifford  Lectures  before  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  before  an  audience  well  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  place  and  the  occasion.  They  aroused 
the  greatest  interest  at  the  time  on  account  both  of  the 
intellectual  eminence  of  the  lecturer  and  of  the  apparent 
intrepidity  of  his  thought.  The  British  public  already  knew 
Mr.  Balfour  as  a  philosopher  and  man  of  letters,  as  well  as 
a  statesman  and  a  prime  minister,  and  a  great  national  asset. 
Every  one  had  heard,  in  connexion  doubtless  with  the  impres- 
sion created  by  his  personality,  of  his  early  ''  Defence  of  Philo- 
sophic Doubt,"  and  most  people  in  middle  life  can  now  recall 
something  of  the  sensation  and  the  storm  created  by  his 
^^Foundations  of  Belief,"  in  1895.  ^^Mr.  Balfour  as  Chris- 
tian," ''Mr.  Balfour  as  sceptic;"  ''a  plea  for  supernaturalism ;" 

*"  Theism  and  Humanism."     Gifford  Lectures,   1914.     Arthur  James  Balfour, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.    Hodder  and  Stoughton,  London,  New  York,  Toronto. 
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^'written  in  the  interest  of  the  powers  that  be  and  the  estab- 
Hshed  creed ;^'  ''God  forbid  that  rehgion  should  ever  be  led  to 
rest  its  case  on  pleadings  such  as  these ;^^  ''religion  no  founda- 
tion '^ — such  were  some  of  the  typical  criticisms  and  com- 
ments upon  the  book.  "We  are  supposed/'  said  one  critic, 
"to  be  taught  theories  of  belief  and  realities;  but  we  find  the 
beliefs  qualified  out  of  existence,  and  the  reality  attenuated 
that  it  is  slighter  than  a  shadow/'  "Preachers  will  find  in  it," 
said  another,  "much  to  repay  their  studies  and  to  contribute  to 
their  work;"  while  a  rationalist  like  Mr.  Benn  recommended  the 
book  to  Roman  Catholic  believers  as  bringing  "grist  to  their 
mill."  But  Dr.  Barry,  on  the  other  hand,  who  doubtless 
knew  more  than  Mr.  Benn  about  Roman  Catholicism,  pro- 
nounced, in  the  Dublin  Review,  that  "the  foundations  are 
not  true  and  will  never  stand.  Universal  doubt  rather  than 
religious  dogma  will  gain  by  the  stroke  that  smites  reason  to 
the  ground."  And  against  such  a  finding  there  was  the  com- 
parison of  the  book  by  such  a  representative  liberal  theolo- 
gian as  Professor  Marcus  Dods  to  Butler's  Analogy,  and  his 
declaration  that  "there  are  many  who  read  the  older  master 
with  dissatisfaction  who  will  find  in  the  teacher  of  to-day  the 
conviction  and  help  they  seek." 

Now,  there  is  no  reason  for  overlooking  the  fact  that  up 
to  the  moment  of  these  Lectures  Mr.  Balfour  stood  before 
the  thinking  public  of  to-day  as  a  prominent  conservative 
leader  in  the  world  of  affairs  whose  final  philosophy  of  affirma- 
tion was  based  upon  a  somewhat  sceptical  or  dialectical 
theory  of  the  first  principles  of  thought  and  conduct.  And 
even  in  these  Lectures  there  is  much  that,  on  his  own  admis- 
sion, might  justify  such  an  interpretation  of  his  ultimate 
attitude  to  life  and  thought.  "Whereas  reasons  may,  and 
usually  do,  figure  among  the  causes  of  belief  .  .  .  it  is 
always  possible  to  trace  back  the  causal  series  to  a  point  where 
every  trace  of  rationality  vanishes,  where  we  are  left  face  to 
face  with  conditions  of  belief — social,  physiological  and 
physical,  which  considered  in  themselves  are  quite  logical 
in  their  character."     "The  belief  in  universal  causation  is 
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not  based  on  argument,  nor  yet  on  observation.  It  depends 
on  what  I  have  called  an  intuitive  probability. '^  And,  again, 
^Hhe  philosopher  refuses  in  theory  [a  very  important  quali- 
fication] to  assume  anything  which  requires  proof .  I  assume, 
among  other  things,  the  common-sense  outlook  upon  life,  and 
the  whole  body  of  the  sciences'' — the  point  being  that  to 
Mr.  Balfour  both  common-sense  and  science  proceed  upon 
hypotheses  and  that:  ''If  we  build,  as  I  build,  upon  our 
common-sense  beliefs  about  the  natural  world,  our  theories 
about  the  supernatural  world  will  surely  share  the  defects 
inherent  in  their  foundation.  Our  final  theory  or  philosophy, 
that  is  to  say,  cannot  be  any  less  imperfect  than  our  daily 
life  and  our  scientific  constructions." 

His  point  of  departure,  then,  is  the  common-sense  beliefs 
of  mankind,  the  inevitable  beliefs  of  men  in  regard  to  (1)  the 
world  of  our  ordinary  life  and  the  things  and  persons  of  our 
ordinary  experience;  (2)  the  world  of  duty  and  the  great  ends 
of  action;  (3)  the  world  of  beauty  (including  history, 
romantic  love  and  so  on)  and  the  emotions  it  arouses.  By  the 
first  he  means  the  creed  of  common-sense.  He  means,  with 
everybody  else,  the  belief  in  the  things  and  persons,  the 
events,  and  the  laws,  by  which  we  believe  ourselves  to  be 
surrounded,  and  also  the  universal  religious  beliefs  of  mankind 
shared  by  all  ordinary  men,  and  by  all  extraordinary  men  in 
their  ordinary  moments.  By  the  second  he  means  those 
loyalties  to  ideals,  those  altruistic  emotions  and  beliefs  about 
what  is  ethically  best  that  differ  altogether  from  animal 
necessities,  and  that  determine  all  that  we  call  civilization, 
devotion  and  heroism.  By  the  third  he  means  the  values 
of  art  and  disinterested  affection,  of  any  true  appreciation  of 
history,  or  even  of  natural  beauty.  Now  what,  he  asks,  does 
the  acceptance  of  all  those  inevitable  beliefs  imply  ?  Does 
naturalism  or  naturahstic  science  explain  them  ?  This  query 
being  answered  in  the  negative.  Theism  as  the  only  alternative 
to  Naturalism  becomes  both  true  and  real — a  humanistic 
Theism  with  Immortality  and  Freedom  and  Providence  and 
Inspiration,  in  distinction  from  the  purely  logical  absolute 
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of  the  metaphysicians  ''for  whom  no  man  has  ever  yet  been 
moved  to  do  anything  at  all."  ''When  I  speak  of  God  I 
mean  something  other  than  an  identity  in  which  all  differ- 
ences vanish,  or  a  unity  which  includes,  but  does  not  trans- 
cend, the  differences  which  it  somehow  holds  in  solution.  I 
mean  a  God  whom  men  can  love,  a  God  to  whom  men  can 
pray,  who  takes  sides,  who  has  purposes  and  preferences, 
whose  attributes,  howsoever  conceived,  leave  unimpaired  the 
possibility  of  a  personal  relation  between  himself  and  those 
whom  he  has  created." 

Such  is  in  effect  the  main  argument  of  the  book,  although, 
in  addition  to  the  three  worlds  just  spoken  of,  Mr.  Balfour 
devotes  many  pages  of  his  argument  to  a  consideration  of 
the  "intellectual  values"  of  science,  of  mathematics  and  of 
the  general  philosophy  of  nature — the  beliefs  in  probability, 
in  continuity,  in  the  universality  of  causation,  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy,  and  so  on.  Can  these  beliefs  too  be  explained 
as  natural  products  ?  The  answer  is  again  in  the  negative. 
You  cannot  "base  reason  on  unreason.  All  creeds  which 
refuse  to  see  an  intelligent  purpose  behind  the  unthinking 
powers  of  material  nature  are  intrinsically  incoherent."  "The 
root  principle  which,  by  its  constant  recurrence  in  different 
forms,  binds  together  like  an  operatic  leit-motif  the  most 
diverse  material,  is  that  if  we  would  maintain  the  value  of 
our  highest  beliefs  and  opinions,  we  must  find  for  them  a 
congruous  origin.  .Beauty  must  be  more  than  accident.  The 
source  of  morality  must  be  moral.  The  source  of  knowledge 
must  be  rational.  If  this  be  granted  you  rule  out  mechanism, 
you  rule  out  Agnosticism;  and  a  lofty  form  of  Theism  becomes 
as  I  think  inevitable." 

Now,  there  are  points  or  topics  connected  with  this  pro- 
cedure and  its  results  that  might  naturally  form  the  subject 
of  immediate  discussion.  There  is  (1)  the  consideration  of 
Mr.  Balfour's  attitude  to  common  sense  and  common-sense 
beliefs^  and  the  fact  of  their  being  used  by  him  along  with 
science  to  sustain  the  entire  weight  of  his  philosophy. 
(2)  The  legitimacy,  or  the  illegitimacy,  of  his  argument  from 
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demands  and  postulates  and  inevitable  beliefs  to  the  being 
of  an  apparently  external  God  as  their  ultimate  reason  and 
ground.  What  is  the  logic  of  his  supreme  principle  of  con- 
gruency  in  virtue  of  which  what  he  calls  a  ^^ congruous^' 
origin  must  be  found  for  our  highest  beliefs  and  emotions. 
(3)  His  claim  of  Theism  as  the  only  alternative  to  Naturalism, 
along  with  the  inevitable  question  of  the  relation  of  God  to 
his  free  creatures  and  to  the  world  in  general.  What,  for 
example,  of  the  Providence  and  the  Inspiration  that  he 
simply  postulates  as  involved  in  the  kind  of  theism  he  is 
inclined  to  advocate  ?  He  admits  Providence  and  Inspiration 
to  be  categories  for  which  systematic  philosophy  has  as  yet 
found  no  great  use.  He  contends  for  their  reality,  or  for 
the  reality  of  the  experiences  they  symbolize,  because  by  so 
doing  he  is  able  to  keep  an  open  as  opposed  to  a  closed 
universe,  a  humanistic  universe  in  which  men  and  God  may 
be  really  related  to  each  other.  But  all  this  Mr.  Balfour  has 
doubtless  the  right  to  defer  to  his  second  set  of  Lectures^ 
after  the  world  itself  has  perhaps  come  to  some  new  con- 
clusions as  to  the  working  of  God  in  human  history.  (4)  The 
question  of  his  real  philosophy  of  first  principles,  and  his 
apparent  treatment  of  what  he  calls  inevitable  beliefs  as  first 
principles,  as  the  true  point  of  departure  for  a  philosophy  of 
the  universe.  (5)  Mr.  Balfour's  confessed  suspicion  that  it  is 
the  lectures  dealing  with  the  ^'intellectual  values"  that  will 
arouse  most  serious  opposition,  and  his  defence  of  the  irra- 
tionalism  and  the  scepticism  that  have,  as  he  admits,  been 
associated  by  his  critics  with  his  philosophy. 

Upon  all  these,  or  most  of  these,  questions  we  will  have 
to  content  ourselves  with  such  light  as  is  thrown  by  a  con- 
sideration of  Mr.  Balfour's  general  approach  to  the  problem 
of  philosophy.  He  has  given  us  explicit  help  in  this  connexion 
in  the  account  he  has  given  in  his  fifth  chapter  of  his  mental 
development,  at  Cambridge  in  the  sixties  of  the  last  century. 
This  will  be  to  many  perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
his  volume. 
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Mr.  Balfour  sees  clearly  and  is  prepared  to  prove  that 
all  philosophy,  rational  as  well  as  empirical,  rests  upon 
assumptions  upon  things  or  facts  or  experiences  that  we  must 
take  for  granted.  That  the  experience  philosophy  of  Mill 
and  Spencer  certainly  does  so  has  of  course  been  demon- 
strated again  and  again  in  England,  both  by  Mr.  Balfour 
himself  and  in  the  many  expositions  of  the  recently  dominant 
Kantian  or  Hegelian  school — by  Green  and  the  Cairds  and 
their  associates.  The  portions  of  ^^  Theism  and  Humanism  ^^ 
in  which  this  is  done  again,  albeit  with  the  brilliance  and  the 
elevation  and  the  dialectic  skill  that  characterize  them,  are 
not  in  one  sense  the  portions  that  will  excite  the  greatest 
interest  among  students  of  the  thought  of  the  last  forty  or 
fifty  years.  But  that  RationaUsm  makes  assumptions,  the 
Rationalism  that  we  all  know  so  well  in  its  Anglo-German 
form,  the  form  that  has  ruled  in  all  our  schools  of  philosophy 
up  to  the  time  of  the  war,  that  this  Rationalism  makes 
assumptions,  that  it  is  so  far  untrue  to  its  own  professions, 
that  it  should  be  passed  over  almost  entirely  by  Mr.  Balfour 
as  inadequate  to  the  life  of  the  ordinary  man  and  to  the 
ordinary  life  of  the  extraordinary  man — this  is  something 
that  will  at  least  command  attention,  and  that  ought  to 
command  attention  at  the  present  time.  And  the  average 
reader  ought  to  learn  that  to  the  philosophical  student  at 
least  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  '^Theism  and  Human- 
ism'' is  its  outspoken  indifference  to  the  Transcendentalism, 
the  semi-German  metaphysic  that  was  supposed  a  few  years 
ago  to  have  swept  everything  before  it  in  our  contemporary 
thought. 

I  have  already  quoted  Mr.  Balfour's  words  to  the  effect 
that  its  Absolute,  its  God,  is  a  purely  logical  creation  for 
whom  no  man  has  ever  yet  been  moved  to  do  anything  at  all. 
And  along  with  this  rejection  of  its  Absolute,  there  goes  too 
in  his  pages  his  rejection  of  the  kind  of  metaphysic  with  which 
Transcendentalism  has  been  associated.  To  this  I  shall  refer 
again  below.  Mr.  Balfour  has,  in  short,  the  most  sorry  opinion 
of    the    rationalist  metaphysic  that  has  been  supposed  by 
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many  to  have  ruled  our  British  thought  (almost  indeed  as 
the  Prussians  would  have  wished)  up  to  the  memorable 
August  days  of  1914.  And  despite  this  there  is  something 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  freedom  of  our  British  traditions 
that  he  should  have  been  asked  by  Glasgow  University  to 
come  before  Scotland  and  the  world  in  the  very  precincts  of 
the  Cairds,  to  advocate  a  philosophy  so  far  removed,  as  his 
is,  from  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  rounded  Absolutism 
represented  there  a  generation  ago  by  these  notable  men  and 
their  associates.  Having  been  brought  up,  as  I  confess  in 
the  preface  of  a  recent  book,*  under  the  influence  of  the  great 
Critical  School,  I  have  an  interest  in  Mr.  Balfour's  negative 
attitude  to  Transcendentalism  that  surpasses  my  admiration 
for  the  trouncing  that  he  has  given  again  to  the  dead  dog  of 
Naturalism.  I  say  to  the  dead  dog  of  Naturalism,  for,  as  Mr. 
Balfour  himself  says,  we  ^^know  too  much  about  matter  now- 
a-days  to  be  materialists.'' 

Mr.  Balfour  does  not  say  much  here  about  his  objections 
to  Critical  Idealism  except  in  the  matter  of  the  difference 
between  its  God  and  the  kind  of  God  he  is  anxious  to  estab- 
lish and  in  the  matter  of  the  comparative  failure  of  the 
metaphysic  to  be  associated  with  it.  We  know,  however,  what 
his  attitude  is  from  his  previous  work — that  in  spite  of  its 
professions  Transcendental  Idealism  is  not  really  as  far  above 
^^ sense"  and  ''science"  as  it  thinks  it  is.  With  the  former  it 
has  to  accept  on  faith  or  trust  the  reality  of  the  world  of 
things  and  persons  in  which  we  live,  and  with  the  latter  it 
certainly  exercises  a  faith  in  such  things  as  ''continuity,"  and 
law,  and  the  ultimate  rationality  of  the  universe — ^whenever 
we  travel  in  our  thoughts  beyond  the  experience  of  the  mere 
moment.  He  is  right  therefore,  I  am  inchned  to  think,  in 
returning  in  these  Lectures  to  the  subject  of  belief  (his  chosen 
subject)  as  the  characteristic  attitude  of  man  as  man,  to  the 
universe  at  large.  It  is  the  latter  to  Mr.  Balfour,  as  to 
David  Hume,  for  the  reason  that  man  is  not  merely  a  know- 
ing being  but  an  acting  being,  a  being  who  must  and  who 

*  "  Pragmatism  and  Idealism."     A.  &  C.  Black  and  the  Macmillan  Co.,  1913. 
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does  act  in  a  thousand  ways  (in  conduct,  in  artistic  creation, 
in  ^'love/'  in  his  faith  in  the  ideals  of  civihzation)  in  advance 
of  that  demonstrable  certainty  which  is  the  professed  ideal  of 
the  rationalist.  ^'I  recognize  that  the  whole  human  race, 
including  the  philosopher  himself,  lives  by  faith  alone.'' 
^'The  philosopher  asks  what  creed  reason  requires  to  accept. 
I  ask  on  what  terms  the  creed  which  is  in  fact  accepted  can 
most  reasonably  be  held."  I  am  inclined  to  make  a  good  deal 
of  this  idea  of  the  creed  which  is  in  fact  accepted,  for  my 
experience  of  men  and  my  study  of  comparative  religion 
incline  me  to  the  opinion  that  by  the  great  majority  of  man- 
kind the  world  in  which  we  live  is  taken  to  be  a  spiritual 
world,  a  world  in  which  our  experience  is  after  all  a  spiritual 
experience,  implying  therefore  a  spiritual  Being  at  its  core 
with  whom  the  whole  human  race  is  somehow  in  communion. 
Again,  ''Our  beliefs  must  be  provisional,  because  till  we 
approach  complete  knowledge,  all  beliefs  are  provisional.  We 
cannot  claim  that  they  are  good  as  far  as  they  go;  but  only 
that  they  are  as  good  as  we  are  at  present  able  to  make 
them." 

Now,  in  failing  to  recognize  all  this  ordinary  experience  of 
life — ^for  it  is  certainly  such — about  the  faith  of  both  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  men,  metaphysic,  as  Mr.  Balfour  sees  it, 
has  so  far  failed  to  touch  or  to  explain  the  world  as  we  know 
it.  It  has  failed,  too,  to  recognize  the  trust  in  reason  itself  that 
is  involved  in  all  the  generalizations  of  science  and  philosophy. 
''It  has  asked  the  ordinary  man  [this  is  only  too  literally 
true]  to  rethink  the  universe  as  a  whole  instead  of  talking  to 
him  about  some  of  the  more  interesting  things  in  his  experi- 
ence— about  the  very  vitality  and  reality  in  short  of  his 
experience."  It  is  a  very  important  part  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
service  to  contemporary  philosophy  that  he  has  placed  among 
these  most  interesting  things,  in  the  very  fore-front  as  it 
were  of  the  field  of  philosophy,  as  part  of  its  very  subject- 
matter,  the  active  faith  and  the  value  reposed  in  the  world 
(as  the  sphere  of  our  conscious  endeavour)  by  both  the  plain 
man  and  the  man  who  thinks.    His  quarrel  with  Rationalism, 
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like  that  of  the  Pragmatists  with  the  same,  is  that  by  its  very 
question  of  the  creed  which  Reason  requires  us  to  accept,  it 
tacitly  presupposes  an  ideal  of  reasoned  truth  apart  altogether 
from  the  world  of  experience  in  which  alone  we  use  reason  and 
in  which  alone  reason  finds  its  material.  He  has  of  course 
no  such  complete  system  as  that  of  the  Anglo-German 
Idealists  to  offer  us,  and  also  no  theory  of  knowledge  as  such, 
the  one  thing  of  which  modern  philosophy  makes  so  much. 
To  some  this  omission  may  seem  not  merely  a  confession  of 
poverty  but  a  cardinal  sin,  an  irredeemable  fault.  His  reply 
would  be  that  he  knows  nothing  about  knowledge  as  such, 
nothing  about  a  knowledge  that  has  no  relation  to  the  human 
experience  that  includes  both  action  and  volition,  as  well  as 
the  sense-knowledge  and  the  scientific  knowledge  with  which 
modern  philosophy  chiefly  deals. 

The  chief  difficulty,  to  be  sure,  of  the  critical  reader 
with  these  lectures  will  be  that  Mr.  Balfour  seems  in  them 
to  be  trying  to  pass  in  the  old  mid- Victorian  way  from 
sense  and  science  to  a  Beyond,  to  a  God  and  a  Heaven 
that  have  no  very  definite  relation  to,  or  hold  upon,  the 
world  that  now  is.  From  an  apparently  inevitable  Natural- 
ism he  would  pass  as  it  were  to  a  hypothetical  Super- 
naturalism.  Had  he  gone  more  deeply  than  he  seems 
to  have  done  into  the  arguments  of  Idealism  in  respect 
of  the  impossibility  of  an  ''object"  without  a  ''subject,''  of 
"matter''  without  perceiving  and  sustaining  "mind,"  he 
might  have  treated,  had  he  cared,  of  the  world  of  scientific 
naturalism  as  from  the  very  outset  the  abstraction,  or  the 
fiction,  that  it  really  is  to  metaphysic — a  mere  artificial  con- 
struction that  has  no  reality  on  its  own  account.  That  he 
has  not  done  this  is  the  fault,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  of  the 
imperfect  philosophy  into  which  he  was  introduced  at  Cam- 
bridge years  ago  and  of  the  people  there  who  had  to  refer 
him  to  Mill  as  his  best  guide  into  the  world  of  thought. 

Now  Mill  is  indeed  an  outstanding  figure  in  the  middle  of 
nineteenth  century  thought,  and  a  fine  Englishman,  a  veri- 
table saint  of  rationalism  and  all  that,  but  a  most  imperfect 
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thinker  from  the  point  of  view  of  all  constructive  philosophy. 
He  is  the  most  typical  of  all  the  transition  writers  of  the 
time,  a  man  who,  if  he  had  suddenly  got  into  heaven  out  of 
his  ^^ permanent  possibilities  of  sensation"  and  his  ^'probable 
future  of  the  working  of  the  working  classes,'^  would  at  once 
(as  Carlyle  suggested)  have  set  about  examining  the  machinery 
of  the  place.  The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Balfour  himself,  in  virtue 
of  his  broader  education  and  his  more  actual  hold  of  the 
agencies  and  institutions  that  shape  the  life  of  the  average 
man,  is  at  once  a  far  more  representative  thinker  and  a  far 
more  representative  Englishman  than  Mill  who  faced  life 
throughout  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  hypothetical  ^'  sensa- 
tions "  and  "  ideas  '^  of  his  father  and  the  Benthamites  and  the 
associationist  psychologists.  And  the  really  great  thing  about 
the  present  Lectures,  their  chief  positive  value  n  fact,  is  the 
incursion  that  represent  into  the  world  of  the  schools  and  the 
schoolmen  of  a  personality  and  a  line  of  reflection  to  whom 
and  to  which  the  spiritual  world  as  a  whole,  and  a  living,  or  a 
dynamic,  view  of  things  are  far  more  of  a  reality  than  they 
are  to  the  scientists  and  the  intellectualists  as  such.  To  the 
latter  it  is  their  hypotheses  and  their  theories  that  matter. 
To  Mr.  Balfour,  on  the  contrary,  these  are  but  secondary  to 
the  inevitable  beliefs  of  men,  and  the  ultimate  postulates  of 
all  the  sciences  in  respect  of  the  unity  and  intelligibility  of 
the  world  that  we  actually  know  and  experience. 

If  we  would  gain  an  idea  of  this  spiritual,  or  living,  view 
of  things  upon  which  he  reposes  throughout  his  Lectures  and 
his  life  we  must  think  of  sentences  such  as  the  following: 
^^  There  are  some  observers  who  would  have  us  believe  that 
the  energies  of  western  civilization  are  now  entirely  occupied 
in  the  double  task  of  creating  wealth  and  disputing  over  its 
distribution.  I  cannot  think  so;  I  doubt  whether  there  has 
been  for  centuries  a  deeper  interest  than  at  this  moment  in 
things  spiritual."  Or  again,  the  declaration  at  which  we  have 
already  hinted:  ^'We  now  know,  it  seems  to  me,  too  much 
about  matter  to  be  materiahsts."  Or,  as  partly  illustrative 
of  his  manifest  superiority  to  the  point  of  view  of  mere  science. 
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or  mere  rationalism,  the  following:  ^'The  world,  alas!  is  not 
so  made.  The  things  which  are  clear  and  distinct  are  usually 
things  of  our  own  creation. '^  Definitions,  abstractions,  dia- 
grams, syllogisms,  machines,  such  and  such  like  are  or  may 
be  clear  and  distinct.  But  the  great  facts  which  we  have  not 
made — these  at  our  present  level  of  knowledge  are  never 
clear  and  never  distinct.  Life,  the  organism,  the  self,  the 
state,  the  world,  freedom,  causality,  the  flow  of  time,  the 
relation  between  mind  and  body,  between  perceiver  and  per- 
ceived, between  consciousness  and  sub-consciousness,  between 
person  and  person  (I  say  nothing  of  beauty  and  virtue  or  of 
God) ,  who  is  there  who  will  dare  to  say  that  he  either  finds  in 
these  notions,  or  can  put  into  them  without  injury,  the 
quahties  which  Descartes  deemed  the  inevitable  marks  of 
real  and  certain  knowledge.  God  must  not  be  treated  thus 
as  an  entity,  which  we  may  add  to  or  subtract  from,  the  sum 
of  things  scientifically  known,  as  the  canons  of  induction  may 
suggest.  Or  the  confession  of  which  I  have  already  spoken 
in  substance  that:  ^^ These  difficulties  of  theory  never  disturb 
the  ordinary  man  nor  the  extraordinary  man  in  his  ordinary 
moments.  Mr.  Balfour's  meaning  is  here  that  both  the 
ordinary  man  and  the  philosopher  have  a  larger  field  of  thought 
and  experience  than  that  signified  in  the  world  of  reasons  and 
discussions  in  which  the  theory  of  knowledge  confines  us.  I 
certainly  agree  with  him  in  this,  thinking  it  a  fault,  for 
example,  of  a  thinker  like  Mr.  Bradley  that  he  has  never  made 
any  serious  attempt  to  reconcile  the  apparent  finality  of  a 
Hegelian  book,  like  ^^  Appearance  and  Reality,'' with  his  many 
confessions  to  the  effect  that  ^^  absolute  certainty  is  not  re- 
quired for  working  purposes,"  that  ^Hhe  intellect  is  not  the 
highest  part  of  us,"  that  ^^ reality  may  be  identified  with 
goodness  or  satisfaction,"  and  so  on. 

Another  interesting  aspect  of  the  spiritual  philosophy  of 
Mr.  Balfour  is  the  transformation  that  the  ethical  life  under- 
goes in  his  book  into  an  essentially  religious  or  spiritual  life, 
a  life  in  which  the  '4ove  of  God  becomes  a  moral  end  or  motive 
which  reconciles  other  moral  ends  because  it  includes  them." 
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'^It  is  not  intolerant  of  desires  for  our  own  good.  It  demands 
their  due  subordination,  not  their  complete  suppression.  It 
implies  loyal  service  to  one  who  by  his  essential  nature  wills 
the  good  of  all.  It  requires  therefore  that  the  good  of  all 
shall  be  an  object  of  our  endeavour;  and  it  promises  that  in 
striving  for  this  inclusive  end  we  shall,  in  Pauline  phrase,  be 
fellow- workers  with  him."  Now,  in  praising  this,  I  am  aware 
of  course  that  I  am  apparently  praising  theological  morality, 
which  is  to  some  no  morality  at  all  because  it  seems  to  them 
the  being  moral  for  a  reason  extraneous  to  morality.  I  do 
not  think,  however,  any  more  than  does  Mr.  Balfour,  that 
humanity  would  continue  to  believe  in  goodness  if  it  ceased 
to  believe  in  God.  A  belief  in  goodness  is  implicitly  a  belief 
in  an  active  goodness  greater  than  our  own  and  raises  the 
demand  for  a  comprehension  of  all  things  in  the  light  of  the 
Divine  Goodness,  that  is  to  say  in  God.  I  use  this  idea 
therefore  of  the  transformation  of  the  ethical  life  into  an 
essentially  spiritual,  or  religious,  life  as  but  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  fact  that  to  Mr.  Balfour  after  all  God,  or  the 
Divine  Life,  is  inextricably  interwoven  with  our  moral  and 
intellectual  experience  when  completely  understood.  In  his 
notion  too  of  men  as  fellow-workers  with  God  he  shows  that 
to  him  faith  is  not  the  antithesis  to  reason  that  it  is  to  some, 
but  an  intellgent  participation  in  the  work  of  life,  faith  in  a 
world  which,  to  be  sure,  contains  good  as  well  as  evil,  but  a 
world  in  which  good  or  God  is  the  triumphant  principle. 

Such  then,  in  outline  and  in  abridgment,  is  the  argu- 
ment and  the  significance  of  these  Lectures  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  general  thought  of  our  time,  and  from  that  of 
the  present  general  reaction — in  consequence  of  the  war,  if 
we  will — against  both  Naturalism  and  Rationalism.  They 
would  have  been  strengthened,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  by  a 
theory  of  knowledge  that  would  have  shown  up  both  sense- 
knowledge  and  scientific  knowledge  to  be  as  partial  and  as 
hypothetical  as  they  are  from  the  very  outset.  But  we  can- 
not desiderate  everything  in  a  course  of  general  lectures 
before  a  general  audience.     These  must  deal,  in  the  main, 
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with  tendencies  and  conclusions,  and  with  broad  principles 
rather  than  with  the  rigorous  theory  demanded  by  the 
specialist.  The  reader  will  find  in  them  the  brilliant  exam- 
ination of  the  principles  of  Naturalism  already  referred  to, 
and  also  the  suggestive  indication  of  the  shortcomings  of 
Rationalism  and  Absolutism  in  the  light  of  the  real  facts  of 
the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  man.  Prepared  to  a  large 
extent,  as  we  are  told  by  their  author,  in  the  stormy  months 
of  British  politics  just  before  the  war,  and  delivered  and 
revised  in  the  course  of  the  war,  they  are  significant  of  the 
great  revival  of  serious  thinking  that  is  now  everywhere  in 
progress.  And  they  are  significant,  too,  in  their  own  unique 
way,  of  the  high  tradition  that  has  long  been  set  in  respect  of 
the  mental  and  the  moral  qualifications  of  the  men  who  come 
to  the  fore  in  our  British  public  life. 

W.  Caldwell 


THE  NEW  ENGLISHWOMAN-A  SOCIAL 
RESULT  OF  THE  WAR 

T^jiTHEN  the  last  shot  shall  have  been  fired  and  the  burst- 
ing  of  shrapnel  shall  have  ceased;  when  treaties  are 
signed  and  peace,  fully  armed,  sets  about  the  task  of  repairing 
the  ruin  of  these  dark  and  dreadful  months,  we  shall  look  round 
and  survey  what  will  then  be  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
and  we  shall  no  longer  see  as  through  a  glass  darkly.  The 
smoke  of  battle,  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  patriotism,  the 
orgie  of  despite  in  which  all  of  us,  in  more  or  less  degree,  have 
indulged  against  our  enemies — these  things  will  no  longer 
warp  our  vision  and  cause  us  to  see  obliquely.  Then,  stretched 
out  in  front  of  us,  will  be  the  rolling  plane  of  present  condi- 
tions. How  different  those  present  conditions  must  be  from 
those  which  obtained  on  August  3rd,  1914,  one  day  before 
Britain  declared  war,  it  would  be  idle  to  conjecture.  Yet, 
though  we  have  not  reached  the  day  when  we  can  see  clearly 
and  unmistakably,  certain  things  stand  out  now,  and  we  know 
that  they  are  problems  and  new  factors  for  us  after  the  war. 

Strange  happenings  at  home  as  well  as  on  the  field  have 
been  the  order  of  these  strange  days.  New  conditions  have 
sprung  up,  have  often  been  created,  and  while  these — our 
leaders  would  insist — must  not  be  regarded  as  precedents, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  get  them  out  of  the  public  mind  as  such. 
It  was  inevitable  that  they  should  happen,  since,  to  prosecute 
this  war  to  its  utmost  success,  everything  else  went  by  the 
board,  but,  having  happened,  their  removal  or  ultimate  place 
in  our  British  scheme  of  things  is  going  to  be  a  problem 
extraordinarily  acute.  Not  the  least  important  task  which 
England  will  face  after  the  war  is  that  of  deciding  what  is 
going  to  be  done  with  and  for  women. 

And,  consonant  with  this  and,  indeed,  as  a  corollary 
to  it,  the  evolution  of  a  new  type  of  woman  in  Great  Britain 
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and  just  how  that  evolved  type  will,  first,  compare  with  its 
prototype,  and,  secondly,  fit  in  with  the  problem  which  I 
have  stated  in  my  last  paragraph,  are  questions  which  will 
have  to  be  considered  too. 


When  this  war  happened  the  whole  world  was  interested 
in  the  evolution  of  a  new  type  of  woman,  and  in  her  efforts — 
some  frantically  foolish,  some  wise  and  sane — to  adjust  society 
to  her  own  strange  ideas.  We  had  begun,  at  last,  I  think, 
to  take  the  New  Woman  seriously.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
mid- Victorian  dame  to  the  alert,  business-like,  thinking-for- 
herself  woman  of  1914.  In  the  early  years  of  this  century 
the  New  Woman  was  more  laughed  at  than  respected.  Even 
in  this  country,  so  far  ahead  of  Great  Britain  in  its  masculine 
attitude  to  its  womenfolk,  the  woman  who  talked  about  having 
a  vote  was  a  butt  for  the  cheap  cartoonist  and  a  topic  for 
pink  teas.  Gradually,  however,  that  attitude  changed. 
Women  who  shrieked  for  the  vote  gave  astonishing  reasons 
for  their  shrieking.  In  1914  there  must  have  been  some 
thousands  of  women  in  responsible  positions  in  England. 
Compared,  proportionately,  to  the  same  class  here,  their 
number  was  small.  But  still,  by  that  date,  concrete  evidence 
of  capable  womanhood — in  half  a  hundred  different  spheres 
— was  offered  to  doubting  man,  in  England.  In  short,  woman^s 
suffrage,  one  of  the  main  demands  and  outcomes  of  the  New 
Woman,  was  nearing  a  definite  fruition.  There  be  few,  I 
judge,  who  really  doubt  that  statement.  Sir  Almroth  Wright 
frothed  a  good  deal,  and  he  had  his  coterie.  But  the  consensus 
of  thinking,  masculine  opinion  in  England  knew  that  the 
hand  of  woman  was  surely  going  to  grasp  the  ballot  paper, 
and,  what  is  more,  her  right  to  it  was,  in  the  main,  conceded. 

When  the  long-hoped-for  haven  was  almost  in  sight  the 
war  broke.  In  a  moment  every  shrieking  suffragette  laid 
down  her  personal  arms  and  took  up  national.  Without 
hesitation,  though  some  of  these  women  had  been  striving 
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for  the  end  now  in  sight  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  had 
run  the  gauntlet  of  a  bitter,  biting  scorn,  they  dropped  their 
agitation — active  or  passive — and  offered  themselves  to 
England  for  work  in  any  capacity.  Let  me  say  that,  in  my 
opinion,  there  has  been  nothing  grander,  nothing  more  heroic 
in  the  course  of  this  war. 

And,  happily  enough,  there  has  been  nothing  that  could 
better  have  advanced  the  very  cause  which  the  New  Woman 
temporarily  sacrificed.  Woman's  suffrage  is  doubly  assured 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  its  advocates  were  big  enough  and 
fine  enough  to  abandon  pursuit  of  their  aim  and  devote 
themselves  entirely  to  the  service  of  their  country.  They  did 
anything  and  everything,  big  and  small,  that  they  were  asked 
to  do.  Men  who  had  charge  of  affairs  delegated  different 
work  to  their  womenfolk,  who  took  it  up  and  did  it  well. 
The  time  came  when  the  demand  for  more  fighting  men  became 
more  and  continuously  insistent.  The  only  way  in  which  such 
call  could  be  answered  was  for  women  to  take  the  places — in 
a  degree  never  before  imagined — of  the  men.  Thus  we  see 
women  handling  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  of  England.  There 
are  women  mail  deliverers  and  women  messengers;-  women 
managers  of  business,  great  and  small;  women  agitators — 
extraordinarily  successful — ^who  went  and  are  going  up  and 
down  England  recruiting,  and,  having  so  done,  taking  the 
places,  in  huge  numbers,  of  the  men  they  had  recruited.  And 
last,  but  by  no  means  least,  there  were  and  are  women  oper- 
ators in  their  tens  of  thousands  in  our  factories  and  work- 
shops. The  government  has  been  amazed  by  the  results  of 
its  canvass  in  forming  a  register  of  women  who  are  wiUing  to 
enter  trades  who  have  never  been  in  any  sort  of  business 
before.  In  the  last  census  there  were  four  and  three-quarter 
million  out  of  fourteen  million  and  three-quarters  over  ten 
years  of  age  in  England  who  were  wage-earners.  If  a  census 
were  to  be  taken  now  we  should  see  that  first  number  doubled. 

It  is  important,  too,  that  we  should  note  that  many  women 
who  were  thrown  out  of  their  own  employment  by  the  war 
have  acquiesced,  and   that  gladly,  in  the  status  quo,  which 
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means  they  had  to  take  any  work  that  offered  and  was 
necessary.  The  painter,  teacher  of  the  latest  dance,  garden- 
planner,  curio-dealer,  musician  and  music  teacher,  and  even 
journaHsts — women  who  may  be  said  to  minister,  in  some 
sort,  to  the  tastes  and  needs  of  the  rich — suddenly  found 
themselves  without  bread  and  butter.  In  many  cases  they 
might  have  returned  to  their  homes,  for  many  of  them  came 
from  comfortably-off  families,  but  whether  from  necessity  or 
from  anxiety  to  be  of  some  use  to  England  in  her  extremity, 
they  are  now  doing  the  thing  that  comes  to  their  hand,  whether 
it  is  making  khaki,  or  banking,  or  clerical  work,  or  dull, 
unthinking  labour  of  the  lowest  sort. 

The  problem  of  their  immediate  remuneration  is  not 
acute,  since,  in  their  enthusiasm,  they  will  take  what  they 
are  given.  But  what  will  these  women  be  worth  as  wage- 
earners  after  the  war  ?  Many  of  them  will  never  again  be 
content  to  stay  at  home.  Many  of  them  have  found  daily 
work,  whatever  they  have  tried,  congenial  and  entirely 
possible  to  their  attainments  and  capacities.  Will  they  want 
to  leave  it  ?  And  if  they  stay  in  it — if  the  women  of  England 
become  workers  to  an  extent  never  before  known — wiU  they 
not  want  suitable  remuneration  ?  If  a  woman  is  taking  the 
place  and  doing  the  work  of  a  man,  will  she  not  want  a  man's 
wages?  And  if  she  does,  will  she  get  them?  That  is  the 
first  problem. 

I  think,  to  a  certain  extent,  she  will  get  a  man's  wages. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  England,  after  the  war,  will 
recommence  her  business  organism  shorn  of  all  the  men  who 
have  fallen  in  this  war.  There  must,  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  circumstances,  be  a  dearth  of  male  labour  of  all  kinds. 
There  will  not  be  enough  bankers,  doctors,  lawyers,  clerks, 
business  men;  there  will  not  be  enough  labouring  men,  even, 
if  business,  after  the  war,  attains  the  enlarged  dimensions 
which  our  experience  warrants  us  in  expecting.  That  is  one 
reason  why  women  in  England  will  have  a  rate  of  pay  for 
their  work  which  they  have  never  had  before. 
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The  second,  and  greater,  is  that  employers,  headed  by 
the  government — a  surprising  number  of  government  clerk- 
ships are  being  filled  by  women  now — will  recognize  the  justice 
of  the  woman's  case.  While  it  is  true  that  there  must  be 
found  a  place  for  those  men  who  have  sacrificed  their  previous 
positions  to  shoulder  a  gun,  it  is  equally  the  fact  that  post  and 
adequate  reward  must  be  found  for  the  women  who,  no  less 
certainly,  have  helped  England  in  her  need. 

Up  to  now  there  have  been  certain  professions  or  trades 
where  women,  in  comparison  with  men,  have  been  ill-paid. 
The  first  that  comes  to  mind  is  that  of  the  teacher.  Many 
women  are  teaching  as  competently  as  men;  yet,  so  far,  this 
has  never  been  recognized  in  a  monetary  way.  I  think  it 
will  be  after  the  war.  I  think  it  will  be  if  only  by  sheer  weight 
of  numbers.  For,  though  those  in  authority  are  men,  the 
circumstances  will  be  sufficient  to  ensure  justice  to  women 
in  the  matter  of  reward  for  labour. 

That  will  mean  that  such  women  will  be  more  in- 
dependent. 

What  result  will  that  have  upon  them  collectively  as. 
a  social  factor  ? 

II 

In  considering  this  we  must  go  back  and  note  that,  grant- 
ing the  New  Woman  which  the  last  ten  years  have  evolved 
to  be  very  excellent  in  many  ways,  we  may  yet  urge  with 
fairness  that  from  a  social  standpoint  she  was  somewhat 
to  be  regretted.  There  was  much  truth  in  the  plaint  of  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  and  those  who,  with  her,  accused  the  New 
Woman  of  being  far  too  masculine.  Perhaps,  in  the  stages 
of  evolution,  it  was  inevitable.  We  see  woman,  for  the  last 
ten  years,  in  a  continual  battle,  where  sometimes  she  lost, 
sometimes  she  gained,  but  where — the  sum  totals  being 
witness — she  made  real  progress  along  the  line  which  she 
sought.  Gradually  woman  began  to  find  she  had  a  tongue 
beyond  mere  conversation,  sewing-meetings,  missionary  teas, 
and  reading  circles.     She  began  to  speak  upon  this  subject 
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and  that,  in  public.  She  began  to  write,  not,  as  at  first, 
non-challenging,  but  controversially.  She  got  into  business. 
She  '^  made  good  '^  surprisingly.  She  began  to  take  positions  of 
importance  and  dignity.  Hence  we  find  lady  sales-managers, 
treasurers,  purchasing  agents,  all  of  them  posts  far  removed 
from  the  clerical  desk,  or  the  typewriter,  which  up  to  a  certain 
point  had  been  her  only  business  portion.  In  a  word,  the 
New  Woman  found  that  she  made  an  amazingly  good  sort  of 
business-man — to  use  an  Irishism — and  aping  and  following 
and  rivalling  man  in  this  phase  she  aped  and  followed  and 
rivalled  him  in  personality.  That  is,  she  did  to  some  extent. 
Instead  of  being  any  longer  womanly,  if  she  were  not  mannish 
at  least  she  became  womanish,  reserving  the  least  worthy 
abstract  appurtenances  of  her  sex  and  swooping  down  upon 
traits  and  characteristics  that  were  always  regarded  as  man's 
only.  She  lost  the  spirituelle  and  she  took  on  the  merely 
spirited.  To  attain  the  position  of  ^^ equality  with  man'' 
(hateful  and  hackneyed  phrase)  she  sacrificed  those  things 
which  were  most  to  be  desired.  In  the  main,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  the  New  Woman  did  not  seize  upon  the  position  she 
wanted  in  our  organism  and  bring  to  it  the  charm,  the  dignity, 
and  the  sweetness  which  had  been  the  best  part  of  the  position 
she  left.  She,  coming  into  her  own  in  the  world,  on  a  sort  of  par 
with  man,  abandoned  those  things  for  which  the  noun  woman 
had  always  stood.  All  this  is  without  prejudice  to  the  fact 
that  she  was,  more  or  less,  compelled  to  do  so. 

How,  then,  will  the  fact  of  her  being  still  more  independent 
after  the  war  affect  that  class  of  woman  ? 

And  how  will  it  affect  the  other  class,  the  vast  middle- 
class;  women,  who  were  accustomed  to  stay  at  home,  whose 
life  wholly  centred  in  and  grew  around  '^society"?  In  this 
category  we  may  include  such  people  as  the  woman  of  posi- 
tion who,  nevertheless,  did  not  put  into  practice  the  aims 
and  thoughts  and  views  she  possessed.  And  we  may  include 
what  we  may  call  the  average  girl  who  stayed  at  home  (as 
distinct  from  her  sister  who  went  to  business),  learned  to 
play  a  little  and  paint  a  little,  and  read  Omar  Khayam,  and 
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go  to  four  o^clock  teas.  A  great  proportion  of  middle- 
class,  '^educated"  girls  has  never  needed  to  consider  work 
as  a  means  of  life.  By  reason  of  tradition,  or  position,  or 
example  of  associates,  these  girls  have  become  members  of 
a  '^ smart''  set — so  called.  They  have  had  money  enough 
to  secure  comforts,  and,  to  a  degree,  luxuries.  They  have 
been  fitted  and  able  to  enjoy  life  as  they  are,  alone,  as 
opposed  to  the  matrimonial  relationship.  It  is  not  only  the 
idle  rich  which  form  the  ^'  smart ''  set.  Those  who  are  comfort- 
ably off  and  are  moving  in  their  own  little  coterie  have  become, 
during  the  last  few  years,  indifferent  to  the  prospect  of  wife- 
hood and  motherhood.  They  have  not  been  rich,  it  may 
be,  but  they  have  had  enough  of  this  world's  goods  to  make 
them  say  that,  unless  marriage  will  provide  more,  they  will 
have  none  of  it.  No  one  can  say  that  marriage,  as  simply 
such,  has  been  the  fashionable  thing  during  the  last  decade, 
which,  be  it  remarked,  is  the  period  when  the  New  Woman 
has  come  to  her  own.  It  is  true  that  there  have  been  those 
to  whom  marriage  was  something  to  wait  for,  sigh  urgently 
and  perennially  for,  and  welcome  with  open  arms,  and  one 
cannot  too  strongly  deprecate  the  view  of  matrimony  which 
has  seen  in  it  only  a  relief  from  present  poverty  and  dis- 
comfort and  a  means  of  obtaining  some  sort  of  better  living 
without  working  for  it.  But  these  women  formed  only  a 
sub-section. 

In  the  main,  the  second  class  I  named  has  been  too 
comfortably  off  to  bother  with  marriage.  It  could  not  give 
such  women  anything  worth  while  in  exchange  for  their 
present  conditions,  and  their  question  has  been,  ^^  Why  should 
I  bother  with  marriage?"  This,  I  say,  has  been  one  of  the 
fundamentals  of  the  ^^ smart"  set.  Money,  position,  '^a 
good  match" — those,  or  the  bachelor  state,  have  been  the 
objectives.  Love  has  been  relegated  to  a  back  place.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  open  to  question  that  during  the  last  decade 
women  have  become  far  more  materialistic  than  their  grand- 
mothers. The  love  match,  the  simple,  beautiful  mating  of 
two  people  who  were  in  love,  has  gone  out  of  fashion.     It 
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hasn't  been  'Hhe  thing/'  '^  People  don't  do  it  now,  my 
dear,"  the  mother,  who  moves  in  this  ^^ smart"  set,  has  said 
to  her  daughter. 

How  is  the  war  going  to  affect  such  a  daughter  ? 
Will  it  affect  such  a  class,  and  affect  it  for  good? 
I  think  that  we  shall  see  the  revival  of  the  simple  beauty 
of  life  relationships.  This  war,  if  it  has  done  anything, 
has  torn  down  our  false  idols,  shattered  our  elaborate  pretences, 
destroyed  our  unsatisfying  artifices.  It  has  brought  us  back 
to  the  things  that  really  matter.  Already  it  has  done  this. 
Already  the  love  match  is  in  the  ascendant.  The  women  of 
England  have  re-learnt  habits  of  sweet  industry,  recognized 
again  the  joy  of  service.  Many  of  the  women  who  have  become 
independent  have  become  so  on  the  basis  of  '^ service."  The 
war  has  made  all  classes,  to  a  marked  extent,  altruistic,  un- 
selfish. It  has  taught  women  that  the  cultivated  lady  was 
not  half  so  much  worth  while  as  the  true  woman.  It  has 
shown  that  the  idle,  spoilt,  self-indulgent  existence  of  the 
woman  who  lolls  round  stores  in  the  morning,  gyrates  round 
a  polished  floor  at  a  tango  tea,  powders  and  titivates  for  an 
evening  reception — and  nothing  else — is  not  the  best  to  be 
got  out  of  life.  For  her  thousands  of  poorer  women  have 
toiled  and  worked  for  years.  This  war,  if  it  has  done  anything, 
has  democratized  us,  /^  smart "  set  and  all.  The  lady  of  fashion 
who  has  become  dirty  and  tired  in  scrubbing  floors,  washing 
dishes,  sewing,  and  the  like  for  love  of  her  country  has  learnt 
that  such  things,  for  love  of  the  man  who  has  nothing  but  his 
love  to  give,  would  be  far  more  worth  while  than  the  dreams 
she  had  dreamed  of  herself  as  a  woman  ^^in  society."  The 
women  of  England  have  been  humanized.  They  have  been 
all  one  in  love  of  country,  and  from  that  common  starting- 
point  rich  and  poor  alike  have  seen  a  new  Promised  Land 
fiUed  with  the  simple  things  of  life;  perfectly  simple  and  there- 
fore simply  perfect. 

Thus,  already,  has  come  amongst  us  another  and  a 
better  New  Woman. 
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This  whole  question  is  of  vital  interest  to  us  here  in 
Canada.  Many  Britishers,  who  have  met  the  Canadians  in 
England  and  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  them  in 
France,  will  never  again  want  the  narrowness  of  '  ^  comfort- 
able^' life  in  England.  They  will  cry  out  for  a  place  to  live 
where  men  and  women  live,  and  not  merely  exist.  And  they 
will  bring  with  them  this  type  of  the  New  Woman  who  has 
learnt  the  value  of  the  simple  things  of  life,  and  who,  having 
learnt  that  value  once,  will  want  to  run  away  from  any  chance 
of  return  to  the  old  set  of  false  fundamentals.  Emigra- 
tion will  have  a  great  boom  after  the  war.  English  women 
and  English  men  alike  will  seek  outlet  from  England  to  a 
land  which,  if  it  means  anything,  means  hard,  happy  work, 
and  happy,  well-earned  reward. 

Much  that  has  been  said  in  this  article  applies  to  our 
women-folk  in  Canada,  too.  We,  here,  have  had  to  reshape 
our  ideas,  reconstruct  our  systems  of  social  values.  We 
shaU  share  in  the  production  of  the  real  New  Woman.  We, 
too,  shall  have  the  virtues  of  the  other  type,  the  go-ahead, 
well-equipped,  purposeful  woman  who  is  taking  a  big  place 
in  the  world's  work.  But  instead  of  the  masculine  attributes 
we  shall  have  that  same  woman  rounded  off,  complemented 
and  supplemented  by  the  simple  virtues,  the  real  character- 
istics of  the  real  woman.  Simphcity  will  come  into  its  own 
again. 

And  this  result  of  the  war  will  mean  more  to  us  and  to 
those  who  come  after,  than  the  acquisition  of  any  new 
territory. 

Hugh  S.  Eayrs 


THE  INVASION  OF  THE  VOLUNTEER 

Tj^RANCE  has  a  particular  tenderness,  easy  to  understand, 
for  the  sufferers  belonging  to  her  own  invaded  territory. 
That  the  Germans  should  be  in  actual  occupation  of  part  of 
their  beloved  country,  is  not  only  a  sorrow  but  a  humiliation 
as  well,  and  the  Republic  is  in  every  way  trying  to  alleviate 
the  personal  loss  and  distress.  Families  are  assisted  to  find 
new  means  of  livelihood;  the  refugee  children  are  cared  for, 
and  efforts  are  already  being  made  to  repair  the  destruction 
of  towns  and  villages.  And  it  needs  but  the  pathetic  addition, 
^^Je  suis  des  pays  envahis,''  to  a  poilu^s  letter,  for  his  god- 
mother-of-war  to  redouble  her  efforts  to  secure  him  comforts, 
necessities  and  ^^  douceurs. '' 

The  comprehension  of  the  military  invasion  was  swift 
and  universal,  but  that  of  a  secondary  invasion  that  has  been 
taking  place  in  town  and  country  all  over  France  has  been 
very  gradual.  Certainly  it  is  a  well-meaning  and  by  no  means 
destructive  occupation,  but  none  the  less  signs  are  not  wanting 
that  at  a  time  like  this  of  strain  and  crisis,  it  too  is  undesir- 
able if  not  superfluous. 

The  womenkind  of  the  Allies,  in  a  generous  but  vague 
tumult  over  the  calamity  of  war,  the  dulness  of  remaining  at 
home,  genuine  desire  for  service,  the  romance  of  work  in  a 
belligerent  country,  and  a  deeply-seated  belief  that  of  all 
people  the  French  require  most  showing  how  to  do  things 
properly,  and  will  gladly  suffer  such  showing,  have  hastened 
in  unnumbered  hordes  to  offer  their  assistance,  and  were 
received  at  first  with  a  sort  of  dumb  passivity,  as  part  of  the 
new  and  dreadful  order  of  life.  There  is  a  heroic  side  to  it 
undoubtedly.  Travel  is  infinitely  tiresome  and  no  one  can 
disregard  its  risks.  Dangerous  ocean  and  channel  crossings, 
dread  encounters  with  officials,  delay,  fatigue,  ingratitude,  are 
hard  things  to  face.    A  clear  sense  of  duty,  a  sure  belief  in  a 
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mission,  will  support  one  through  these  difficulties,  but  people 
who  would  seem  to  have  neither,  present  themselves  un- 
dauntedly before  them.  Only  a  vague  restlessness,  a  ^^  noble 
dimness  ^^  of  purpose,  compels  them.  Simple-Simon  heroism 
perhaps. 

For  the  trained  and  disciplined  service  of  the  various 
hospital  units,  ambulance  corps.  Red  Cross  societies,  self- 
organizing  and  self-supporting  canteens,  and  so  on,  of  the 
Allies,  there  can  be  nothing  but  sincere  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion. It  is  the  invasion  of  the  well-meaning,  untrained 
worker  that  is  open  to  criticism.  The  Frenchwoman  is  not 
saying  much,  but  she  is  looking  and  otherwise  betraying  a 
disapproving  impatience.  The  untrained  worker  can  still  be 
of  use  in  her  own  country.  If  she  is  an  alien,  she  is  super- 
fluous in  France.  She  has  her  value  and  her  place  but  it  is 
not  among  women  who  do  not  understand  her  standards,  her 
abilities  or  her  language,  and  whose  language  she  possesses 
imperfectly.  She  is  criticized  and  studied.  Why  does  she 
not  remain  in  her  own  country  ?  No  Frenchwoman's  mind  is 
sufficiently  uncomplex  to  believe  that  a  simple  and  disinter- 
ested demand  for  work  of  any  kind  does  not  carry  with  it 
some  unexpressed  motive  on  the  part  of  the  foreigner. 

America  has  patronized  Paris  for  so  long  that  the  begin- 
ning of  it  is  lost  in  United  States  antiquity,  and  England  has 
every  reason  to  invade  France  freely.  Leaving  aside  all  but 
Canadian  women,  the  reason  of  their  voluntary  exile  may  be 
enquired  into.  The  chief  incentive  to  exodus  from  Canada 
was  the  warm-hearted  desire  to  be  Florence  Nightingales, 
ladies  holding  up  lamps  to  lighten  the  supposedly  mediaeval 
French  darkness  of  ignorance  regarding  the  care  of  the  sick. 
^^  Their  hospitals  aren't  a  bit  like  ours,  my  dear,''  ladies,  whose 
knowledge  of  hospitals  at  home  was  confined  to  luxurious, 
flower-filled  private  rooms,  told  each  other  in  horror.  ''There 
are  no  trained  nurses  at  all  in  France,  you  know — only  nuns, 
and  they've  all  been  expelled — and  you  know  what  the  French 
are !"  This  last  dark  insinuation  usually  turned  the  scale  and 
sent  the  ardent  Nightingale  of  the  New  Crimea  off  to  buy 
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her  ocean  ticket.  That  was  exactly  where  the  mistake  lay — 
is  exactly  where  it  lies.  We  did  not  know  what  the  French 
were,  nor,  above  all,  did  we  know  what  the  Frenchwomen 
were,  and  it  is  a  salutary  lesson  to  a  good  many  impetuous 
volunteers  to  realize  that  the  crudest  untrained  Canadian  is 
not  superior  to  the  average  Frenchwoman  in  a  hospital  ward, 
is  not  superior  to  the  inferior  French  worker  at  anything,  and 
may  be  in  fact  herself  inferior  in  courage  and  devotion  and 
unflinching  determination  to  be  of  use.  Her  ideas  conflict 
continually  with  those  of  the  Frenchwoman,  of  course,  and  she 
must  naturally  give  way,  finding  more  than  occasionally  that 
mediaeval  methods  work  best  in  the  end  for  those  accustomed 
to  them.  The  Frenchwoman  over  the  bed  of  the  wounded 
soldier  is  France  herself  suffering  for  and  with  him,  gathering 
him  into  her  heart,  enduring  as  he  endures,  rejoicing  as  he 
recovers.  He  is  her  country,  her  son,  her  lover.  The  volunteer 
Canadian  over  the  wounded  French  soldier  is  a  well-meaning^ 
kind,  and  often  hopelessly  puzzled  and  dismayed  untrained 
nurse.  Aijd  it  may  be  added  that  she  has  very  often  a  good 
deal  of  jealous  resentment  to  contend  against.  It  is  true  that 
a  year  or  more  ago,  a  number  of  Canadians,  men  as  well  as 
women,  went  to  the  South  of  France  when  confusion  reigned 
over  the  improvising  of  many  hospitals  without  facilities  for 
such  an  undertaking — and  it  seemed  as  if  the  women  of 
France  were  too  shocked  by  the  dislocation  of  war  to  be  able 
to  collect  their  mighty  latent  forces — and  did  admirable  and 
needed  work  there.  They  became  thoroughly  efficient  and 
made  a  permanent  place  for  themselves  until  the  end  of  the 
war.  But  the  women  of  France  incredibly  soon  rose  to  the 
dread  emergency  of  war  with  magnificent  energy  and  resource, 
and  began  to  look  with  an  unfavouring  eye  upon  amateur 
alien  assistance. 

Hospitals  in  France  are  not  conducted  on  the  strict  lines 
of  modern  science  and  sanitation  expected  by  Canadians  and 
Americans,  admirable  as  is  the  equipment  of  the  leading 
Paris  institutions  and  world-wide  as  is  the  reputation  of  the 
French  surgeons.     Nor  is  nursing  in  the  highest  state  of 
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technical  efficiency,  but  there  does  exist  such  a  thing  as  hos- 
pital training  for  women  which  is  very  thorough  in  its  way. 
The  Oeuvres  Sociales  of  the  Republic  are  well  understood  by 
every  Frenchwoman,  and  it  was  not  for  the  first  time  that  she 
put  on  her  apron  with  the  Red  Cross,  and  fastened  her  white 
veil  over  her  hair,  and  worked  night  and  day  in  the  terrible 
August  of  1914. 

The  French  Red  Cross  dates  from  1864  with  the  founda- 
tion of  La  Societe  Frangaise  de  Secours  aux  Blesses  Militaires. 
This  was  followed  by  a  separate  but  supplementary  branch 
called  U Alliance  des  Dames  Frangaises  in  1879,  and,  in  1881, 
by  a  third  league,  U  Union  des  Femmes  de  France.  The  com- 
mon badge  of  all  three  is  of  course  the  Red  Cross,  but  though 
there  is  this  unity  of  outward  seeming,  each  member  of  each 
separate  branch  is  jealously  tenacious  of  her  own  rule,  and 
bitterly  disparaging  of  the  work  done  by  the  others.  This 
has  proved  to  be  not  a  bad  basis  for  thoroughly  good  work, 
but  it  is  a  matter  for  prayerful  study  and  discretion  for  the 
unwary  foreigner  who  associates  herself  with  one  or  more  of 
the  rival  colleagues,  so  to  express  it. 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago  a  very  remarkable  woman,  Mile. 
Genin,  started  a  small  dispensary  in  a  Paris  suburb  which 
grew  into  a  free  hospital  for  the  poor  of  the  quarter.  Presently 
there  was  an  out-patient  department,  and  in  time  a  training- 
school  for  nurses — the  forerunner  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
such  in  France,  all  founded  by  the  same  practical  feminine 
genius.  Here  the  ladies  of  the  Croix-Rouge  came  and  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  inflexible  discipline  and  learnt  the 
practical  care  of  the  sick.  No  playing  at  First  Aid  with  nice 
well-behaved,  helpful  models,  but  the  unsavoury  realities  of 
poverty  and  dirt.  At  the  end  of  four  months  they  took  their 
examination  for  the  Diplome  Inferieure,  and  after  acquiring 
this  degree  the  successful  candidates  could  sign  on  for  a  two 
years'  course,  hard  work  all  day  and  every  day,  with  a  night 
''on''  at  least  once  a  fortnight.  Then  they  obtained  a  second 
and  valuable  diploma.  For  twenty  years  Frenchwomen  have 
been   following   this   course   in   the    ''humanities"    without 
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attracting  any  attention  to  themselves,  as  a  matter  of  demo- 
cratic discipline  and  co-ordinate  work  for  the  Republic,  never 
as  a  means  of  advertisement  or  idle  distraction.  When  the 
Great  War  of  1914  broke  out  there  were  at  least  15,000  Red 
Cross  nurses  in  France  trained  under  Mile.  G^nin,  ready  and 
admirably  fitted  for  work.  Until  lately  the  professional 
trained  nurse  in  France  was  drawn  from  the  lower  and  rougher 
classes  of  the  community,  which  was  possibly  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  establishment  of  the  volunteer  system  of  the 
Croix-Rouge.  Of  recent  years,  however,  young  girls  of  good 
family,  anxious  for  independence  or  forced  by  poverty  to  find 
a  means  of  earning  their  living,  are  going  in  for  the  free  train- 
ing supplied  by  the  Hopital  Ecole,  a  vast  building  on  the 
remote  and  shabby  edge  of  Paris,  or  in  the  other  numerous 
hospitals.  The  course  is  a  three  years'  one,  excessively  hard, 
but  excellent  in  every  detail.  The  pupils  live  in  the  school 
and  may  only  go  out  on  Sundays,  and  then  only  by  the 
written  authorization  of  the  friends  with  whom  they  are  to 
spend  the  day.  They  must  be  back  in  the  school  by  nine 
o'clock.  They  have  of  course  spare  hours  during  the  day, 
but  these  must  be  spent  within  the  hospital  boundaries. 
When  the  course  is  finished  and  they  are  full-fledged  nurses 
they  may  take  paid  positions  in  other  hospitals,  or  work  as 
free-lances  out  in  the  world. 

So  that  it  will  be  seen  that  even  the  volunteer  nurse  in 
France  has  usually  had  some  valuable  practical  experience  in 
taking  care  of  the  sick  poor.  And  in  nearly  all  the  public 
work  connected  with  the  war,  you  will  find  the  sheltered  little 
French  girl  to-day — ^very  often  a  school-child  with  her  hair 
down  her  back — taking  a  real  part.  Children  are  not  allowed 
tobe  ^^  infirmieres,''  of  course,  but  they  are — at  sixteen  or  so — 
encouraged  to  visit  the  hospitals  to  read  or  write  for  the 
soldiers,  and  to  work  in  the  linen-room,  or  the  dispensary,  or 
the  diet-kitchen.  In  our  hospitals  children  would  be  thought 
a  nuisance,  but  here  it  is  part  of  the  social  system,  and  natur- 
ally the  hours  are  strictly  regulated.  The  French  girls  are 
all,  of  course,  '^marraines,''  and  take  a  personal  and  particular 
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interest  in  one  or  more  soldiers  ^'sur  le  Front/'  sending  letters 
and  comforts  to  them.  A  dreadful  story  is  told  of  a  little 
godmother-of-war  who  was  informed  that  her  filleul,  an 
Alpine  Chasseur,  was  on  leave,  and  had' come  to  visit  her. 
She  went  downstairs  to  find  herself  instantly  received  into  the 
capacious  embrace  of  a  large-sized  pale-blue  overcoat — and 
her  godson  was  an  Algerian  negro  of  the  darkest  variety! 

Those  who  have  adopted  blind  soldiers  go  down  to  the 
old  convent  of  Ste.  Clotilde,  part  of  which  is  now  known  as 
the  '^Annexe  aux  Quinze-Vingts/'^-the  great  Paris  school  for 
the  blind — and  give  up  their  free  time  to  amusing  these 
tragic  victims,  cheering  them  and  teaching  them,  and  invent- 
ing little  treats  for  them,  with  an  unselfish  tact  and  sweetness 
that  seems  beyond  their  years.  The  school-girls  are  specially 
enthusiastic  and  energetic  in  the  canteens  for  soldiers  and 
refugees.  They  put  on  their  pinafores  and  navy-blue  veils, 
and  take  themselves  very  seriously  indeed,  charmingly  pretty 
little  '^serveuses'^  and  ^^distributrices,''  thrilling  with  youthful 
excitement — occasionally  curbed  by  a  watchful  mother — over 
the  poilus  who  are  by  far  the  most  popular  objects  of  attention, 
but  willing  to  take  their  turn  at  the  more  disagreeable  work 
of  waiting  on  the  long  tables  filled  with  refugees,  poverty- 
stricken  sad  men,  and  peculiarly  ungrateful  women,  and  their 
^^gosses.'' 

The  temporary  war-hospitals,  which  have  aroused  so 
much  goodwill  and  practical  sympathy  in  Canada,  are  by  no 
means  palaces  of  modern  science  or  convenience;  but  when  it 
is  recalled  that  they  were  for  the  most  part  public-schools, 
barracks,  hotels,  convents,  sometimes  theatres,  in  no  way 
adapted  for  their  present  use,  the  wonder  is  that  so  much  has 
been  made  out  of  them.  Double-mattressed  wooden  beds, 
inadequate  sanitation,  shortage  of  hot  water,  and  absence  of 
ventilation  are  inconveniences  that  dishearten  a  vision-led 
Florence  Nightingale  without  disturbing  the  philosophic  calm 
of  the  French  "  infirmiere  '^  in  the  slightest  degree.  She  lays  no 
undue  stress  on  the  benefits  of  water  and  fresh  air,  and  that 
excessive  cleanliness  is  essential  is  not  part  of  her  nursing 
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creed.  Moderate  precaution,  and  the  window  open  to  ^^  change 
the  air  a  Httle/'  perhaps  once  or  twice  in  the  day — and  not 
at  all  at  night — ^yes,  certainly.  But  mugs  and  basins  are  put 
to  strange  and  indiscriminate  uses,  towels  and  cloths  take  on 
a  hue  approaching  the  raven's  wing,  milk  for  the  ^^ regimes'' 
is  kept  altogether  too  near  the  dirty  linen  baskets,  bandages 
are  exposed  to  dust,  and  the  air  of  the  ward  grows  heavy,  and 
nobody  protests.  In  time  of  stress  and  overwork  this  is  only 
natural  perhaps,  but  during  the  slack  time  it  is  apparently 
only  too  natural.  In  many  hospitals  things  could  be  very 
much  better  managed  than  they  are,  even  with  the  resources 
at  their  disposal  which  are  as  a  rule  inadequate,  but  to  make 
over  the  hospitals  you  would  have  to  make  over  the  French 
nation.  And  as  it  is,  mediaeval  as  the  means  sometimes  seem, 
the  results  obtained  have  been  magnificent.  If  every  wounded 
soldier  could  have  a  specialist's  attention,  there  would  be 
fewer  maimed  and  crippled  no  doubt,  but  then  that  is  true  of 
all  sufferers,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war. 

Into  all  these  French  works  of  war,  hospitals,  orphanages, 
Red  Cross  societies,  patriotic  leagues,  canteens,  and  so  on, 
the  Canadian  woman  determined  to  administer  voluntary  aid 
may  penetrate,  but  as  certain  of  our  own  poets  have  said  she 
is  '^not  necessary."  Frenchwomen  are  reticent,  clannish,  sus- 
picious, not  any  more  generous  with  their  sympathy  than 
with  their  money.  They  question  the  ingenuous  foreigner, 
even  bearing  gifts,  which  if  large  enough  will  nevertheless 
give  her  a  status  of  some  sort.  The  stranger  in  Paris,  if 
English-speaking,  is  always  supposed  to  come  from  London 
or  New  York,  and  to  be — unless  an  artist — presumably  rich. 
Parisians  are  not  very  much  aware  of  any  world  outside  Paris, 
but  these  two  geographical  names  are  fixed  in  their  heads. 
If  the  stranger  is  not  rich,  why  is  she  not — in  war-time — at 
home,  spending  what  she  has  on  her  own  people  ?  Real  riches 
command  respect  tempered  by  criticism.  The  English  canteen 
at  one  of  the  great  Paris  railway-stations,  to  belong  to  which 
6ach  member  not  only  gives  her  entire  time  but  two  guineas 
^  week  as  well;  the  magnificent  hospital  belonging  to  Americans 
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where  volunteer  nurses  pay  for  the  privilege  of  putting  on 
the  uniform  and  carrying  trays;  the  devotion  of  the  women 
who  feed  convalescing  poilus  on  cakes  from  Rumpelmayer's 
at  four  o'clock  every  afternoon,  are  charities  which  meet  with 
ironical  sympathy.  When  she  sees  these  things  the  French- 
woman is  perhaps  justified  in  thinking  that  she  alone  under- 
stands how  to  spend  money  wisely  and  obtain  its  due  return. 
Frenchwomen,  ^^infirmieres'^  or  of  whatsoever  service,  can  be 
anything  but  agreeable,  as  well  as  all  that  is  pleasant.  But 
the  stranger  outside  their  gates  is  always  aware  of  their 
impenetrable  reserve  and  of  the  barrier  of  feeling  and  language 
and  continual  criticism.  Their  very  voices,  the  incessant  flow 
of  their  conversation,  are  a  considerable  strain,  and  the  effort 
to  appear  as  innocent  of  motive  as  you  really  are  occasionally 
achieves  another  result.  You  may  give  your  work  certainly. 
It  will  be  tolerated,  but  you  are  not  greatly  desired,  and  when 
you  leave  you  will  not  be  missed.  The  Frenchwoman  is 
superlatively  feminine — which  implies  a  sharp,  attentive 
jealousy — and  superlatively  hard.  In  the  mixture  of  these 
qualities  lies  much  of  the  secret  of  her  greatness.  She  has  no 
sentimental  tenderness  for  the  possible  susceptibiHties  of 
patriotic  exiles.  She  understands  only  the  patriotism  that 
begins  and  ends  at  home.  And  she  has  no  desire  that  out- 
siders shall  do  a  Frenchwoman's  work,  or  even  share  it.  She 
doesn't  say  these  things,  but  she  conveys  them. 

She  has  been  compared  to  Joan  of  Arc,  and  she  has  the 
heroic  virtues  of  courage  and  devotion,  and  private  grief  and 
anxiety  may  not  intrude  upon  her  public  service.  She  finds 
nothing  too  humble  or  too  hard,  and  with  a  courage  that  is 
superb  and  the  very  compassion  that  first  used  her  pitiful 
expression,  'Hhese  little  ones,"  she  goes  into  that  most  dreadful 
of  sad  hostels  in  Paris  where  lie  the  hopelessly  mutilated — 
men  from  whom  their  own  closest  flesh  and  blood  have  turned 
away  with  a  fainting  spirit,  unable  to  endure  what  they  see. 

You  can  only  give  her  your  unreluctant  admiration  and 
realize  that  gradually  she  has  forced  her  point  of  view  home. 
You  are  compelled  to  conclusions  which  you  admit  to  be  prob- 
ably superficial  or  perhaps  merely  feminine. 
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That  all  nations  asked  to  go  shares  in  anything,  even 
war,  have  a  certain  amount  of  individual  resentment  to 
work  off. 

That  the  most  active  societies  for  public  weKare  are 
founded  on  internal  jealousies. 

That  toleration  which  may  be  an  excellent  doctrine  for 
churches,  is  an  uninspiring  bond  between  women  working  for 
a  common  object. 

That  the  untrained  worker  ought  not  to  exist. 

That,  existing,  she  ought  to  disembarrass  foreign  countries 
of  her  presence. 

That  Canada  for  Canadians  in  the  sense  used  by  Bourassa 
is  an  untenable  doctrine,  but  that  Canada  for  Canadian 
women — always  supposing  them  to  be  unskilled  workmen 
and  not  compelled  across  the  ocean  to  be  near  a  mobiUzed 
lover  or  son — is  an  admirable  slogan  for  the  restless,  for  the 
duration  of  the  war. 

That  you  have  only  one  language. 

Marjorie  Cook 


COUNT  APPONYI  AND  THE  WAR 

FURTHER  CORRESPONDENCE.* 

^TpHE  following  letter  from  Count  Apponyi  was  received 
on  the  very  day  when  the  February  number  of  this 
Magazine  was  ready  for  issue.  It  was,  therefore,  impossible 
to  carry  into  effect  the  desire  which  it  contains.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  readers  of  the  Magazine  will  consider  the 
emendation  of  the  reference  to  Italy  as  having  been  made. 

Eberhard, 

Xmas  Eve,  1915. 
Dear  Mr.  Mayor, 

Correspondence  is  not  easy  between  Canada  and  Hungary  in 
these  terrible  times,  so  your  letter  dated  Nov.  14th  reached  me  only 
yesterday.  I  hasten  to  answer  it  in  order  to  be  in  time,  if  possible,  for 
the  February  issue  of  your  University  Magazine.  I  have,  of  course,  no 
objection  whatever  against  the  publication  of  our  correspondence.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  paragraph,  where  my  execration  of  Italy's  policy  is 
expressed,  so  far  softened  down  that  it  should  not  contain  contempt  for 
Italy — but  "  for  Italy's  present  policy  " — because  I  try  never  to  lose 
sight  of  that  future  in  which  the  belligerents  of  to-day  must  somehow 
manage  to  get  on  with  each  other. 

As  to  the  merits  of  our  discussion,  I  have  hardly  anything  to  add  to 
my  former  statements.  As  I  said  in  my  first  letter,  I  never  had  the 
slightest  hope  of  convincing  you  or  whomsoever  on  your  side.  I  can 
only,  just  as  yourself  expressed  it  in  your  last  letter,  '*  feel  confident  that 
some  day  you  will  see  these  things  in  juster  proportions  than  is  possible 
in  the  heat  of  conflict  and  (here  I  must  alter  your  words)  so  very  far  away 
from  the  seat  of  war." 

I  say  "  so  far  away  "  because  only  being  "  very  far  away  "  makes  it 
possible  not  to  perceive  the  aggressiveness  of  Russia's  policy  against 
Austria-Hungary,  and  more  pointedly  still,  against  Hungary.  Of  course 
you  didn't  feel  the  pressure  at  Toronto  ;  but  we  felt  it  every  day  all  the 
year  round  ;  we  felt  it  through  Servia's  plotting  in  the  South  and  through 

*  For  the  earlier  published  correspondence  see  The  University  Magazine  for 
February,  1916.  The  letter  of  November  14th,  1915,  alluded  to  by  Count  Apponyi, 
contained  merely  a  request  for  permission  to  pablish  the  correspondence. 
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an  organized,  orthodox  propaganda  (which  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  religion)  in  the  north.  On  this  subject  I  claim  to  be  believed,  as 
far  as  the  statement  of  fact  goes  ;  I  had  to  grapple  with  it  while  at  the 
head  of  our  education  department  ;  I  have  watched  it  in  the  whole  net- 
work of  conspiracies,  in  the  system  of  political  assassinations  originating 
in  Servia,  of  which  Franz-Ferdinand's  violent  death  was  only  the  last 
episode.  Take  my  word  for  it,  all  those  who  in  any  sort  of  responsible 
position  watched  the  undercurrents  of  our  national  life  were  bound  to 
see  the  danger  of  disintegration  threatening  our  country  and  the  Muscovite 
origin  of  that  danger.  Seeing  it,  we  had  to  make  a  stand  against  it  ; 
we  did  our  best  to  keep  within  the  narrowest  limits  in  that  counter  action 
which  it  was  our  duty  to  start  ;  it  would  have  remained  localized,  and 
we  gave  a  solemn  promise  that  way ;  it  would  not  even  have  interfered 
with  Servians  national  independence.  But  then  the  real  culprit,  Russian 
Czarism,  appeared  on  the  stage,  confessing  thereby  his  complicity  with 
the  aforementioned  intrigues,  espousing  their  cause.  The  rest  is  but  too 
well  known. 

As  to  your  forecasts,  announcing  final  defeat  of  Germany  and  of  her 
allies,  I  feel  confident  that  they  will  be  frustrated  by  the  natural  course 
of  events.  Now,  the  Balkanic  peninsula  is  in  our  and  our  allies'  hands  ; 
the  attempted  throttling  of  Greece  by  the  "  defenders  of  small  nations  " 
(talk  of  Belgiiim  after  this !)  will  link  her  to  our  cause.  The  way  is  open 
to  us  into  Central  Asia.  A  great  system  of  power  is  in  the  making,  which 
expands  from  the  northern  sea  to  the  borders  of  British  India,  and  which, 
by  its  self-sufficiency,  economic  and  otherwise,  is  able  to  defy  the  pre- 
tensions to  monopoly  of  any  sort  and  the  aggressiveness  of  any  combina- 
tion. The  day  of  peace  may  be  far  away,  but  it  will  come  not  through 
the  crushing  of  Germany's  military  power  (an  idle  dream),  but  through 
the  recognition  of  her  natural  position  in  the  world,  which  will  make  it 
less  incumbent  on  her  to  keep  herself  in  a  state  of  permanent  military 
efficiency  and  readiness.  And  Austria-Hungary  too,  Hungary  to  begin 
with,  will  have  to  be  considered.  We  have  no  ambition  but  the  single 
one  to  enjoy  safety  and  peace  ;  of  course  we  must  insist  now  upon  getting 
stronger  guarantees  of  security  than  we  had  before. 

And  Poland?  Do  you  really  wish  to  see  it  subjected  again  to  the 
Russian  yoke?  Nothing  of  the  kind  must  happen  ;  the  natural  bound- 
aries of  western  civilization  being  once  restored,  it  is  intolerable  to  think 
that  Muscovitism  should  again  break  through  them  with  all  its  abomina- 
tions and  all  its  darkness.  It  is  beyond  me  to  understand  how  men  of 
a  high  intellect  and  devoted  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  light  can  fail  to 
see  this  side  of  the  present  conflict,  or,  seeing  it,  to  be  thereby  determined 
in  their  verdict.  When  I  pressed  the  point,  I  never  got  any  but  em- 
barrassed and  evasive  answers  ;   but  still,  it  is  the  real  issue,  or  at  least 
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the  chief  one,  which  the  war  is  to  decide.  You  cannot  crush  Germany 
without  making  Russia,  the  Russia  of  the  Czars,  of  arbitrary  power  and 
intolerance,  omnipotent.  It  is  too  bad  for  a  nightmare,  and  still  it  is 
what  some  civilized  powers  are  working  at! 

Well,  I  must  stop,  since  we  have  mutually  to  exclude  every  hope  of 
convincing  each  other.  As  to  Mr.  Andrassy's  pamphlet,  I  see  no  means 
of  sending  you  a  German  copy.  The  English  translation  which  you  saw 
may  be  very  bad,  but  the  pamphlet  itself  seems  to  me  a  most  luminous 
statement  of  the  case. 

Whatever  our  divergencies  may  be,  we  can  join  on  Xmas  Eve  in  the 
common  prayer  that  the  God  of  Peace  should  come  into  his  own  again 
and  reign  forever  in  this  poor  distracted  world. 

Yours  faithfully, 
(Signed).  ALBERT  APPONYI 

In  reply  to  the  foregoing,  the  following  letter  was  de- 
spatched : — 

Toronto, 

25th  February,  1916. 
My  Dear  Count  Apponyi, 

I  received  your  letter  of  Christmas  Eve  on 
11th  February,  and  instantly  communicated  with  the  Editor  of  The 
University  Magazine  in  the  hope  that  effect  might  be  given  to  your 
wishes.  Unfortunately  the  Magazine  was  already  printed  and  was 
actually  issued  the  following  day.         *        *        * 

I  have  again  to  thank  you  for  a  very  interesting  and  illuminating 
letter. 

In  regard  to  your  charges  against  Russia,  I  cannot  help  remarking 
that  it  is  strange  that  the  evidence,  if  any  exists,  has  not  been  brought 
forward  and  that  Austria  should  have  been  quite  prepared  to  come  to 
terms  with  Russia  in  the  last  week  of  July,  1914,  had  Germany  not  inter- 
vened. 

Sir  Maurice  de  Bunsen,  the  British  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  remarks 
in  his  despatch  to  Sir  Edward  Grey,  on  Sept.  1st,  1914,  "  It  is  deplorable 
that  no  effort  should  have  been  made  to  secure  by  means  of  diplomatic 
negotiations  the  acquiescence  of  Russia  and  Europe  as  a  whole  in  some 
peaceful  compromise  of  thef  Servian  question  by  which  Austrian  fears  of 
Servian  aggression  and  intrigue  might  have  been  removed  for  the  future. 
Instead  of  adopting  this  course,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government 
resolved  upon  war."* 


*  Miscellaneous  No.  10  (1914)  [Cd  7596]  London,  1914,  p.  2. 
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In  a  previous  letter  I  have  indicated  what  appear  to  me  to  be  the 
reasons  for  believing  that  Prussia  thrust  Austria  into  the  war  for  purposes 
of  her  own,  and  now  your  statement  of  the  scheme  for  the  establishment 
of  ''  a  system  of  power  extending  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  borders  of 
British  India  "  very  amply  confirms  this  view.  It  is  evident  that  the 
conquest  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  the  penetration  by  some  means 
of  Turkey  were  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  design  formulated 
in  Berlin  for  the  erection  of  a  new  and  widely  extended  Empire  to  be 
composed  of  numerous  states,  vassals  of  Prussia.  A  pacific  solution  of 
the  Serbian  question  would  by  no  means  have  suited  the  Prussian  policy  ; 
to  exploit  the  assassinations  of  Serajevo  and  then  to  cripple  Bulgaria  by 
throwing  her  at  the  throat  of  Serbia  were  '*  strategic  necessities."  The 
main  object  of  the  Austro-Prussian  intrigues  in  the  Near  East  now 
"  springs  into  the  eyes." 

That  the  development  of  this  "  system  of  power "  would  place 
Germany  in  her  "  natural  "  position  is,  you  will  pardon  my  putting  it 
abruptly,  an  extraordinarily  crude  assumption.  In  what  manner  can 
Germany  vindicate  what  she  considers  her  rights  as  against  Nature  ? 
The  natural  place  for  Germany  is  where  she  is  at  any  particular  moment. 
In  so  far  as  there  is  valid  opposition  between  "  natural  "  and  *'  artificial  " 
in  such  a  connection,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  the  German  Empire  as  at 
present  constituted  is  an  artificial  construction  without  organic  unity, 
and  that  the  projected  "  system  of  power  "  would  also  be  an  artificial 
construction.  The  "  system  "  is  by  no  means  yet  established  ;  but  if  it 
were,  the  instability  of  it  would  be  obvious.  So  far  from  making  for 
peace,  as  you  suggest,  the  menace  it  would  imply  to  British  India  and  to 
the  Russian  possessions  in  Central  Asia  would  keep  the  ''  system  "  in 
continuous  conflict  with  two  great  Empires,  and  so  far  from  military 
expenditure  being  diminished,  it  must  be  enormously  increased.  In  an 
interior  sense  also,  such  a  ''  system  "  must  be  unstable  because  in  the 
design  of  it  no^account  is  taken  of  the  national  aspirations  of  its  con- 
stituent parts.  The  complete  subordination  of  Austria,  Hungary,  the 
Balkan  States  and  Turkey  to  the  domination  of  Prussia  would  extinguish 
national  feeling  in  some^of j^these  countries  and  would  excite  revolt  in  others. 
The  history  of  both^Prussia  and  Austria  affords  ample  illustration  of  the 
incapacity  of  their  rulers  for  the  administration  of  subject  peoples. 

Further,  at  the  present  moment  Prussia  is  dominant  and  would 
thus  possess  the  hegemony  of  the  projected  "  system,"  but  the  centre  of 
political  gravity  may  alter.  Dynastic  changes  may  occur;  Prussia  may 
lose  her  hegemony  even  over  the  North  German  States ;  Vienna  or  Budapest 
may  take  the  place  of  Berlin  in  the  determination  of  the  policy  of  the 
"  system,"  and  these  changes  could  with  difficulty  be  accomplished  with- 
out frequent  wars  within  the  "  system." 
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Thus,  alike  from  external  pressure  and  from  tendencies  towards 
interior  dislocation,  the  *'  system  of  power,"  otherwise  the  Teuto-Turkish 
Empire,  must  be  unstable.  The  peace  of  the  world  can,  it  seems  to  me, 
be  secured  only  by  the  thwarting  of  Prussian  ambitions,  and  this  is  rapidly 
being  accomplished  in  the  sanguinary  conflicts  which  are  now  in  progress 
in  France  and  Flanders  and  in  the  Russian  advance  in  Asia  Minor. 

I  venture  to  believe  that  your  apprehensions  about  Russian  Czarism 
are  unfounded.  It  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Now  released  from  the  malign 
influence  of  Germany  through  the  Court,  the  Army  and  the  Civil  Ad- 
ministration, Russia  has  at  least  the  opportunity  of  embarking  upon  a 
new  political  life.  The  war,  fruitful  in  misery  as  it  has  been,  seems  likely 
to  result  in  the  completion  of  the  regeneration  of  Russia  which  began 
after  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  Her  people  have  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  that  they  are  fighting  alongside  of  the  democratic  communities  of 
France  and  England  for  freedom,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  they  will 
afterwards  countenance  either  internal  or  external  oppression. 

Poland,  after  her  devastation  by  Germany,  will,  we  may  hope,  rise 
from  her  ashes,  not  under  the  auspices  of  a  discredited  and  enfeebled 
Empire,  bankrupt  in  moral  prestige  and  in  means,  as  Germany  has  become, 
but  under  the  influence  of  a  re-invigorated  Russia. 

•  In  short,  the  real  menace  to  the  progress  of  the  world  is  not  Russia, 
which  has  not  the  faintest  possibility  of  becoming  ''  omnipotent,"  but 
Prussia,  which  has  been  making  a  formidable  bid  for  universal  power. 

As  for  Greece,  Great  Britain  and  France  were  bound  under  their 
treaties  to  protect  the  Greeks  against  violation  of  their  constitution. 
They  were  expressly  invited  to  occupy  Salonika  by  the  Constitutional 
Greek  Government  of  the  day,  and  they  were  entitled  to  attempt  to 
perform  for  Serbia  the  offices  which  Greece  was  under  treaty  bound  to 
render.  No  injury  has  been  inflicted  upon  Greece.  On  the  contrary, 
the  civil  population  has  not  been  molested,  while  the  Greek  troops  on  the 
frontier  are  being  supplied  by  the  Allies.  There  cannot  be  the  slightest 
doubt  that  had  the  Allies  not  occupied  Salonika  Germany  would  have 
done  so,  and  had  the  Greeks  resisted,  Greece  would  have  been  overrun 
and  ruined  according  to  the  usual  programme.  That  the  annexation  of 
Greece  is  even  yet  contemplated  is  suggested  in  your  reference  to  the 
probability  of  Greece  becoming  part  of  the  ''  system."  As  the  case  stands, 
there  is  no  manner  of  parallel  between  Greece  and  Belgium.  The  former 
is  benefiting  immensely  through  the  temporary  occupation  of  Salonika  by 
the  Allies,  while[her[sovereignty,  as  she  well  knows,  is  in  no  peril  from  them; 
the  latter  is  prostrate  under  the  heel  of  Germany,  the  treaties  which 
should  have  ensured  her  neutrality  have  been  violated,  large  numbers  of 
her  civil  population!  have  been  deliberately  slaughtered  and  her  towns 
have  been  plundered,  many  of  them  reduced  to  ashes. 
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it  seems  to  me  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  abiding  peace  in  Europe 
until  the  Governments  and  the  peoples  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  no 
power,  whatever  may  be  its  military  strength,  can  be  suffered  to  make 
with  impunity  criminal  attacks  upon  surrounding  and  unoffending 
nations.  If  by  any  means  the  Central  Empires  should  succeed  in  this 
campaign,  we  may  say  farewell  to  peace  for  an  indefinite  period.  Every 
country  in  the  world  must  arm  itself  to  the  teeth  against  the  common 
enemy  and  prepare  for  an  onslaught  upon  him  at  the  first  opportunity. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  may  hope,  Prussia  and  her  Allies  are  thoroughly 
defeated  and  the  Prussian  methods  discredited  through  their  non-success, 
the  lesson  to  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  nations  will  be  salutary.  For 
many  a  day  thereafter  no  empire  will  risk  destruction  by  adventures 
such  as  those  which  Germany,  under  Prussian  leadership,  had  under- 
taken. 

This  conviction,  I  am  credibly  informed,  is  growing  in  the  best  minds 
of  Germany.  They  are  beginning  to  realize  that  in  her  provocation  of 
the  war  and  in  her  conduct  of  it,  Germany  has  humiliated  herself  beyond 
redemption  for  many  generations,  apart  altogether  from  the  humiliation 
which  the  Allies  may  be  able  to  inflict  upon  the  Prussian  Government. 
When  such  a  state  of  mind  is  influential  enough  to  affect  that  Govern- 
ment, we  may  find  the  Central  Empires  suing  for  peace  ;  but  it  is  useless 
to  discuss  any  terms  of  peace  until  the  fantastic  scheme  of  conquest, 
which  you  call  the  "  system  of  power,"  is  explicitly  abandoned. 

Yours  faithfully, 

James  Mayor 


Since  the  foregoing  letter  was  written,  the  further  advance 
of  Russia  in  Asia  Minor,  the  substantial  failure  of  the  German 
offensive  at  Verdun,  and  increasing  evidences  of  exhaustion 
in  Germany  have  combined  to  render  the  establishment  of 
the  ^^ system  of  power''  extremely  unlikely.  The  economic 
aspects  of  the  projected  '^ system''  are  noticed  in  the  single 
word  '^self-sufficient"  in  Count  Apponyi's  letter.  It  is  clear 
that  the  area  proposed  to  be  subjected  to  the  '' system"  is 
not  really  self-sufficient,  and  that  if  it  were,  the  mere  fact 
would  isolate  it  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  consuming 
power  of  the  populations  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  Turkey 
could  not  compensate  Germany  and  Austria  for  the  loss  of 
trade  elsewhere,  so  that  the  latter  countries  would  tend,  if 
the  '' system"  were  established,  to  drift  back  into  the  status 
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of  predominantly  agricultural  states.  The  ^' system'^  could 
only  be  advantageous  to  the  Central  Empires  if  it  involved 
economic  control  of  Persia  and  India,  that  is  to  say,  it  could 
only  be  advantageous  to  Germany  in  so  far  as  it  diverted  to 
it  trade  at  present  carried  on  under  the  flag  of  Great  Britain. 

James  Mavor 


DIMITTE  MORTUOS 

Remember  ?    Nay,  they'll  not  remember 
Long,  ere  the  spark 

Of  every  breath-warmed,  love-Ut  ember 
Die  in  the  dark. 

Grieve  ?    Would  you  burden  them  with  grieving  ? 
Tears,  while  you  slept  ? 
Or  is  this  haunted  world  you're  leaving 
Worthily  wept  ? 

Here  on  the  shore  the  sweet  sea's  giving 
Has  left,  O  man, 

A  flower  of  pearl,  a  flake,  outliving 
Thy  loftiest  span. 

Raise,  with  the  hand  that  death  is  taking, 
The  brimming  shell. 

And  wish  them,  half  'twixt  sleep  and  waking, 
Hail  and  farewell. 

Marjorie  Pickthall 


THE  NAVAL  BLOCKADE 

npHE  practice  of  blockading  an  enemy's  ports  so  as  to  pre- 
vent  access  thereto  or  egress  therefrom  is  of  ancient 
origin.  We  are  told  that  about  300  B.C.  Demetrius,  King  of 
Macedonia,  hanged  the  master  and  pilot  of  a  vessel  which 
attempted  to  break  through  the  squadron  stationed  in  front 
of  the  port  of  Athens,  with  the  object  of  reducing  that  city  by 
famine.  According  to  modern  civilized  practice  the  blockade- 
runner  is  not  personally  punishable  for  the  offence,  but  the 
ship  and  cargo  are  liable  to  seizure  and  confiscation.  The 
history  of  blockade  has  been  a  long  struggle  between  belliger- 
ents, whose  aim  was  to  intercept  all  communications  with 
their  enen^ies,  and  neutral  nations  whose  commerce  was 
interfered  with. 

In  earlier  times  the  claims  of  neutral  commerce  received 
Uttle  or  no  consideration  from  powerful  belligerents  whose 
fleets  could  command  the  sea,  and  the  present  compromise, 
which  tolerates  a  certain  limited  interference  with  the  other- 
wise unrestricted  freedom  of  navigation  and  trading,  is  the 
growth  of  centuries  of  conflict. 

Briefly  stated,  there  are  two  principal  measures  of  con- 
straint which  a  belligerent  is  permitted  to  exercise  in  time  of 
war  against  the  trading  vessels  of  nations  not  participating 
in  the  conflict: — 

1st. — He  may  seize  and  confiscate  certain  kinds  of  goods 
(contraband  of  war)  in  neutral  vessels  when  they  are  destined 
for  the  enemy's  territory; 

2nd. — He  may  prevent  the  carriage  of  any  kind  of  goods 
to  or  from  the  enemy's  ports  by  establishing  a  regular  block- 
ade of  those  ports. 

As  a  necessary  incident  to  the  exercise  of  these  rights  the 
cruisers  of  the  belligerent  have  the  ancillary  right  of  visitation 
and  search  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  a  neutral  vessel  is 
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carrying  contraband  destined  for  the  enemy,  or  whether  its 
purpose  is  to  evade  a  blockading  squadron.  During  the 
present  war  the  government  of  the  United  States  has  registered 
a  protest  as  to  the  method  of  exercising  this  right.  The  com- 
plaint is  that  British  cruisers,  instead  of  searching  ships  on 
the  high  seas,  as  was  formerly  done,  had  adopted  the  practice 
of  bringing  them  into  a  British  port  for  examination,  thus 
entailing  delay  and  consequential  loss.  The  British  contention 
is  that  this  departure  from  the  old  procedure  has  become 
necessary  by  reason  of  the  enormous  size  of  modern  cargo- 
boats  and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  verifying  their 
contents  on  the  high  seas.  This  grievance  is  relatively  of 
minor  importance,  and  it  appears  to  be  susceptible  of  adjust- 
ment on  an  equitable  basis  between  two  great  maritime 
nations,  who  are  interested  in  maintaining  an  effective 
exercise  of  the  right  of  search. 

The  belligerent  right  of  preventing  contraband  of  war 
from  reaching  the  enemy  by  seizing  it  on  the  high  seas  is 
universally  recognized.  Contraband  includes  war  material, 
such  as  arms  and  munitions,  and  generally  all  material  useful 
for  war.  The  destination  of  such  articles  is  an  essential  element 
in  ascertaining  whether  they  are  liable  to  capture,  and  by 
this  is  meant  not  their  apparent  but  their  real  destination. 
They  may  be  consigned  to  a  neutral  port,  but  if  the  original 
intention  was  to  forward  them  either  by  the  same  ship,  or 
by  another  ship  or  even  overland  to  the  enemy's  country, 
they  are  seizable  as  contraband.  Thus  a  cargo  of  arms  or 
projectiles  carried  on  a  ship  sailing  from  New  York  to  Rotter- 
dam is  liable  to  capture  by  a  British  cruiser  in  the  Atlantic, 
if  it  is  not  bona  fide  intended  for  use  in  Holland,  but  is  intended 
to  be  forwarded  by  rail  from  Rotterdam  to  Germany.  This 
extension  of  the  right  to  seize  contraband  is  what  has  been 
called  the  doctrine  of  continuous  transportation  or  con- 
tinuous voyages. 

A  naval  blockade,  as  already  explained,  is  designed  not 
merely  for  the  exclusion  of  contraband  goods  from  the 
enemy's  territory,  but  for  the  interception  of  all  commerce. 
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It  is  effected  by  the  investment  of  the  whole  or  a  portion  of 
the  enemy^s  coasthne  by  a  naval  force  sufficient  to  prevent 
transport  inwards  or  outwards. 

This  serious  interference  with  neutral  trade  is,  however, 
subject  to  certain  well  defined  rules  and  limitations. 

In  the  first  place,  the  blockade  must  be  real,  that  is,  it 
must  not  be  a  mere  proclamation  or  ^' paper  blockade^'  un- 
accompanied by  a  besieging  naval  force.  The  famous  Berlin 
and  Milan  decree  issued  by  Napoleon  in  1806  and  1807 
which  purported  to  declare  the  British  Isles  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  and  the  counterblast  of  the  British  Orders  in 
Council  following  thereafter,  were  all  of  this  fictitious  character. 
These  extravagant  claims  have  long  ago  been  completely 
abandoned,  and  the  universally  accepted  doctrine  is  that  a 
blockade,  in  order  to  be  binding  on  neutrals,  must  be  main- 
tained by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the 
coast  of  the  enemy. 

The  old  practice  was  to  establish  a  ring  of  stationary 
ships  whose  guns  commanded  the  intervening  spaces,  but  in 
these  days  of  floating  mines,  submarines  and  air  craft  it  is 
manifest  that  no  blockading  squadron  could  remain  long  at 
anchor  without  being  exposed  to  certain  destruction.  Even 
before  the  invention  of  these  destructive  engines  the  Anglo- 
American  view,  that  a  blockade  could  be  maintained  by  a 
cruising  instead  of  a  stationary  squadron  was  very  generally 
accepted.  As  Sir  WilKam  Vernon  Harcoiu't  forcibly  argued: 
^^To  forbid  mobility  to  ships  is  to  deprive  them  of  that 
which  constitutes  their  essence  and  their  efficiency.  You 
might  just  as  well  require  that  only  dismounted  cavalry 
should  be  employed  in  war,  or  that  the  use  of  horse  artillery 
should  be  forbidden.'^  In  view  of  modern  conditions,  however, 
no  one  would  now  contend  that  a  blockade  could  be  lawfully 
maintained  only  by  stationary  ships.  And  in  order  that  a 
blockade  should  be  effective  it  is  sufficient  that  the  enemy's 
coast  should  be  watched  by  a  force  sufficient  to  render  egress 
or  ingress  highly  dangerous,  no  matter  at  what  distance  from 
the  coast  the  blockading  ships  may  be. 
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The  coastline  which  is  subject  to  blockade  must  be 
enemy  territory  and  must  not  include  any  portion  of  adjacent 
neutral  territory,  and  when  a  navigable  river  divides  a  bel- 
ligerent from  a  neutral  state  the  shore  of  the  enemy  may  be 
invested  but  no  interference  must  take  place  with  the  trade 
of  the  neutral  shore. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  provisions  of  the  famous  Order- 
in-Council  of  March  11th,  1915,  establishing  the  so-called 
'^ Naval  Blockade,'^  and  see  how  far  it  complies  with  the 
accepted  rules  and  usages  above  outlined. 

The  preamble  sets  forth  that  ^Hhe  German  Government 
has  issued  certain  orders  which,  in  violation  of  the  usages  of 
war,  purport  to  declare  the  waters  surrounding  the  United 
Kingdom  a  military  area,  in  which  all  British  and  allied 
merchant  vessels  will  be  destroyed  irrespective  of  the  safety 
of  the  lives  of  passengers  and  crew,  and  in  which  neutral 
shipping  will  be  exposed  to  similar  danger  in  view  of  the 

uncertainties  of  naval  warfare and  whereas  such 

attempts  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  give  to  His  Majesty  an 

unquestionable  right  of  retaliation His  Majesty 

has  therefore  decided  to  adopt  further  measures  in  order  to 
prevent  commodities  of  any  kind  from  reaching  or  leaving 
Germany,  though  such  measures  will  be  enforced  without 
risk  to  neutral  ships  or  to  neutral  or  non-combatant  life, 
and  in  strict  observance  of  the  dictates  of  humanity.'^ 

To  this  end  the  following  orders  are  made: — 

'^I.  No  merchant  vessel  which  sailed  from  her  port  of 
departure  after  March  1st,  1915,  shall  be  allowed  to  proceed 
on  her  voyage  to  any  German  port. 

''Unless  the  vessel  received  a  pass  enabling  her  to  proceed 
to  some  neutral  or  allied  port  to  be  named  in  the  pass,  goods 
on  board  any  such  vessel  must  be  discharged  in  a  British  port 
and  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  marshal  of  the  Prize  Court. 
Goods  so  discharged,  not  being  contraband  of  war,  shall,  if 
not  requisitioned  for  the  use  of  His  Majesty,  be  restored  by 
order  of  the  court,  upon  such  terms  as  the  court  may  in  the 
circumstances  deem  to  be  just,  to  the  person  entitled  thereto. 
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*^II.  No  merchant  vessel  which  sailed  from  any  German 
port  after  March  1st,  1915,  shall  be  allowed  to  proceed  on  her 
voyage  with  any  goods  on  board  laden  at  such  port. 

^^AU  goods  laden  at  such  port  must  be  discharged  in  a 
British  or  allied  port.  Goods  so  discharged  in  a  British  port 
shall  be  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  marshal  of  the  Prize 
Court,  and,  if  not  requisitioned  for  the  use  of  His  Majesty, 
shall  be  detained  or  sold  under  the  direction  of  the  Prize 
Court.  The  proceeds  of  goods  so  sold  shall  be  paid  into 
court  and  dealt  with  in  such  manner  as  the  court  may  in  the 
circumstances  deem  to  be  just. 

^^  Provided  that  no  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  such  goods 
shall  be  paid  out  of  court  until  the  conclusion  of  peace,  except 
on  the  application  of  the  proper  officer  of  the  Crown,  unless 
it  be  shown  that  the  goods  had  become  neutral  property 
before  the  issue  of  this  Order. 

^^  Provided  also  that  nothing  herein  shall  prevent  the 
release  of  neutral  property  laden  at  such  enemy  port  on  the 
application  of  the  proper  officer  of  the  Crown. 

^^III.  Every  merchant  vessel  which  sailed  from  her  port 
of  departure  after  March  1st,  1915,  on  her  way  to  a  port 
other  than  a  German  port,  carrying  goods  with  an  enemy 
destination,  or  which  are  enemy  property,  may  be  required 
to  discharge  such  goods  in  a  British  or  allied  port.  Any 
goods  so  discharged  in  a  British  port  shall  be  placed  in  the 
custody  of  the  marshal  of  the  Prize  Court,  and  unless  they 
are  contraband  of  war,  shall,  if  not  requisitioned  for  the  use 
of  His  Majesty,  be  restored  by  order  of  the  court,  upon  such 
terms  as  the  court  may  in  the  circumstances  deem  to  be  just, 
to  the  person  entitled  thereto. 

^'Provided  that  this  article  shall  not  apply  in  any  case 
falling  within  Articles  II  or  IV  of  this  Order. 

^^IV.  Every  merchant  vessel  which  sailed  from  a  port 
other  than  a  German  port  after  the  1st  March,  1915,  having 
on  board  goods  which  are  of  enemy  origin  or  are  enemy 
property,  may  be  required  to  discharge  such  goods  in  a 
British  or  alhed  port.    Goods  so  discharged  in  a  British  port 
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shall  be  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  marshal  of  the  Prize 
Court,  and,  if  not  requisitioned  for  the  use  of  His  Majesty, 
shall  be  detained  or  sold  under  the  direction  of  the  Prize 
Court.  The  proceeds  of  goods  so  sold  shall  be  paid  into 
court  and  dealt  with  in  such  manner  as  the  court  may  in  the 
circumstances  deem  just. 

^'Provided  that  no  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  such  goods 
shall  be  paid  out  of  court  until  the  conclusion  of  peace  except 
on  the  application  of  the  proper  officer  of  the  Crown,  unless 
it  be  shown  that  the  goods  had  become  neutral  property 
before  the  issue  of  this  Order. 

^^  Provided  also  that  nothing  herein  shall  prevent  the 
release  of  neutral  property  of  enemy  origin  on  the  application 
of  the  proper  officer  of  the  Crown. '^ 

The  first  observation  which  occurs  to  one  who  reads  this 
Order-in-Council  is  that  it  nowhere  uses  the  term  ^' blockade.'^ 
With  respect  to  the  first  two  paragraphs  which  prevent 
transportation  of  goods  to  or  from  any  German  port  the 
provisions  of  the  order  are  in  substance,  if  not  in  form,  equiva- 
lent to  a  notification  of  the  blockade  of  all  the  German  ports, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  reality  and  effectiveness  of 
this  blockade  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  ports  are  concerned. 
The  British  fleet,  although  not  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of 
those  ports,  is  able,  by  its  command  of  the  North  Sea  and 
its  approaches,  to  effectively  intercept  all  trade  with  such 
ports. 

But  when  we  come  to  paragraphs  III  and  IV,  which 
prevent  the  transportation  in  neutral  vessels  of  merchandise 
(not  being  contraband  of  war)  from  New  York  to  Rotterdam, 
if  the  goods  are  destined  for  Germany  or  owned  by  Germans, 
or  the  transportation  from  Rotterdam  to  New  York  of  goods 
coming  from  Germany  or  German-owned — we  at  once  get 
beyond  the  scope  of  a  blockade,  because  according  to  accepted 
modern  practice  a  blockade  cannot  be  instituted  against 
neutral  ports,  but  only  against  the  enemy's  ports.  Ever 
since  the  declaration  of  Paris  in  1856  the  rule  ^^free  ship,  free 
goods''  has  been  observed,  and  the  neutral  flag  has  been 
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lield  to  cover  all  merchandise  (except  contraband  of  war) 
even  owned  by  or  destined  for  the  enemy,  when  carried  to  a 
neutral  port  or  even  to  an  unblockaded  port  of  the  enemy. 
A  very  striking  example  of  the  appUcation  of  these  principles 
is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  the  ^^  Ocean '^  (3  C.  Robinson,  257) 
decided  by  Sir  W.  Scott  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty  in  180L 
A  cargo  had  been  shipped  for  America  from  Rotterdam  which 
was  not  then  blockaded,  biit  the  goods  had  come  overland  to 
Rotterdam  from  Amsterdam,  which  was  under  blockade. 
The  cargo,  which  had  been  seized  by  a  British  vessel,  was 
restored  to  the  owners,  because  the  internal  communications 
of  the  country  were  out  of  reach  of  the  blockade  and  could 
not  be  affected  by  it. 

Relying  on  these  precedents  the  American  Government 
has  challenged  the  legitimacy  of  the  Order-in-Council,  in  so  far 
as  it  purports  to  prevent  the  transportation  of  innocent  mer- 
chandise from  American  to  Dutch,  Danish  or  Swedish  ports, 
and  vice  versa. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  British  Government  was  able  to 
answer  the  American  protest  with  arguments  drawn  from 
American  practice  and  precedents  when  the  roles  were 
reversed.  During  the  American  Civil  War  Great  Britain  was 
the  neutral  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was 
the  belligerent,  and  during  the  blockade  of  the  ports  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  British  vessels  carrying  cargoes  to  the 
neutral  port  of  Nassau  were  captured  on  the  ground  that  the 
ultimate  destination  of  the  cargoes  was  a  blockaded  port  of 
the  Confederacy.  The  doctrine  of  continuous  voyages  was 
applied  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  cases  of  blockade,  and  no 
distinction  was  made  in  this  respect  between  contraband  and 
innocent  merchandise. 

This  is  the  very  thing  which  the  Allies  are  endeavouring 
to  do  at  present.  They  are  seizing  goods  shipped  to  neutral 
countries  adjacent  to  Germany,  when  such  goods  are  intended 
to  be  forwarded  through  those  countries  to  Germany.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  a  blockade  of  Germany  by  merely  investing 
her  ports  would  be  illusory,  in  view  of  her  geographical  situa- 
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tion  which  permits  her  to  carry  on  her  trade  through  con- 
venient and  adjacent  neutral  ports.  It  is  equally  certain  that 
the  present  measures  of  constraint  taken  by  Great  Britain 
impose  very  serious  limitations  on  the  rights  of  neutral  trade. 
A  recent  contributor  to  the  American  Journal  of  Interna- 
tional Law,  James  W.  Garner,  in  the  October  number  of  1915, 
puts  the  problem  very  fairly  as  follows:  ^^It  is  incontestable 
that,  as  a  general  principle,  a  belligerent  has  no  lawful  right  to 
blockade  directly  or  indirectly  the  ports  and  coasts  of  a  neutral 
state,  but  if  the  enemy  is  wholly  or  partially  surrounded  by 
neutral  territory  through  whose  ports  he  may  draw  supplies 
from  over  the  seas  and  through  which  he  may  send  his  goods 
abroad,  has  the  opposing  belligerent  no  right  to  intercept  such 
trade  through  the  exercise  of  his  power  to  prohibit  commerce 
altogether  by  means  of  a  blockade  ?  Manifestly,  if  he  has  no 
such  right  the  power  which  international  law  gives  him  in 
respect  to  the  maintenance  of  a  blockade  must  in  many 

cases  be  ineffective,  if  not  illusory Germany, 

as  is  well  known,  is  flanked  by  a  group  of  neutral  states,  some 
of  them  geographically  separated  from  her  only  by  a  sur- 
veyor's line,  others  only  by  narrow  seas.  In  the  case  of  the 
former  states,  extensive  railway  connections  make  it  as  easy, 
in  some  cases  easier,  to  transport  goods  from  certain  neigh- 
boring neutral  ports  to  points  in  Germany  where  they  are 
needed,  as  it  would  be  to  move  them  from  Hamburg  or 
Bremen;  in  the  case  of  Norway,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  com- 
munication by  sea  between  those  countries  and  Germany 
remains  open,  and  it  is  notorious  that  large  quantities  of 
supplies  from  America  have  been  going  to  Germany  through 
the  ports  of  these  states,  and  especially  from  those  of  Sweden.'' 
The  writer  concludes  that:  '^We  have,  therefore,  an  irre- 
concilable conflict  between  the  recognized  right  of  a  belligerent 
to  intercept  trade  with  his  enemy  and  the  right  of  freedom  of 
trade  between  neutrals;  neither  right  can  be  fully  exercised 
without  impairing  the  effectiveness  of  the  other.  If  the  right 
of  blockade  is  to  be  maintained,  the  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  continuous  voyage  to  blockade  running  must  be 
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permitted,  otherwise  the  right  will  in  many  cases  be  largely 
worthless/' 

An  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  practical  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty with  the  neutrals  most  concerned  has  been  partially 
successful.  In  the  case  of  Holland  the  Netherlands  Overseas 
Trust  has  been  formed,  and  through  this  agency  all  shipments 
to  Holland  are  handled  with  the  sanction  of  Great  Britain. 
The  aim  is  to  allow  the  introduction  into  the  country  of  all 
that  may  fairly  represent  its  normal  wants,  and  to  prevent 
re-shipment  to  Germany.  A  somewhat  similar  arrangement 
is  understood  to  have  been  made  with  Denmark,  and  quite 
recently  word  has  been  received  indicating  that  England  and 
Sweden  had  reached  an  agreement  under  which  it  is  guar- 
anteed that  freight  shipped  to  a  Swedish  governmental  agency 
will  not  be  re-exported  to  Germany. 

With  the  United  States  no  compromise  has  so  far  been 
effected,  but  there  is  room  for  the  hope  that  some  adjustment 
of  the  difficulty  may  be  arrived  at.  The  diplomatic  corres- 
pondence on  the  subject  has  been  conducted  without  asperity, 
and  is  still  very  far  from  having  reached  the  ultimatum  stage. 
The  American  Government  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  wifch 
the  fact  that,  while  the  Order-in-Council  involves  a  distinct 
enlargement  of  the  rights  of  belUgerents  against  neutral  com- 
merce, the  penalties  are  far  less  stringent  than  in  the  case  of 
regular  blockades.  Instead  of  confiscating  neutral  cargoes 
the  British  government  may  either  requisition  them  by  paying 
the  owners  the  market  price,  or  restore  the  cargoes,  or  make 
such  disposal  of  their  proceeds  as  may  be  just.  Under  the 
authority  of  the  Order-in-Council,  many  cargoes  have  been 
released  and  some  milhons  of  dollars  have  been  paid  to 
American  claimants.  Moreover  the  argumentum  ad  hominem, 
which  Sir  Edward  Grey  did  not  fail  to  make  use  of  in  his 
answer  to  the  American  protest,  makes  it  a  little  embarrassing 
for  the  American  Government  to  absolutely  condemn  a 
doctrine  of  which  their  Supreme  Court  judges  may  be  said 
to  be  the  first  inventors. 
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Lastly,  there  is  a  further  practical  consideration  which 
may  induce  the  American  Government  to  refrain  from  press- 
ing to  the  uttermost  degree  their  objections  to  the  so-called 
naval  blockade.  That  measure  was  taken  in  retaliation  for 
an  infinitely  more  alarming  and  unprecedented  interference 
with  neutral  trade  on  the  part  of  Germany.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  war  zone  and  the  indiscriminate  destruction  of 
innocent  persons  and  property  on  the  high  seas  furnishes  a 
very  cogent  argument  against  prolonging  the  means  of  resist- 
ance of  a  nation  which  resorts  to  such  methods,  and  weakening 
the  pressure  of  the  only  maritime  power  which  can  cope  with 
such  an  evil. 

E.  Lafleur 


AN  APRIL  DIRGE 

Spring  comes  up  from  the  southland  and  once  more 
Will  weave  her  spells  as  oftentimes  before, 
Till  all  the  scented  shadowy  woodland  places 
Are  brightened  by  the  once  beloved  flower  faces. 
Ah !  violet,  bloodroot,  columbine  and  rue, 
What  welcome  can  our  sad  hearts  find  for  you, 
While  for  a  dear  lad's  face  our  eyes  are  aching. 
Our  hearts  are  breaking  ? 

Soon,  as  in  every  happy  vanished  spring. 

Young  leaves  will  whisper  and  free  waters  sing; 

Lured  homeward  by  spring's  impulse  through  the  night, 

A  myriad  wings  beat  on  in  level  flight; 

And  spring  shall  thrill  with  music  as  of  old. 
While  all  the  love  songs  of  the  birds  are  told. 
Ah,  mocking  music!  When  we  yearn  to  hear 
A  step,  a  voice  once  dear. 

Marred  are  our  years.     Oh,  time  and  nature  bring 
Darkness  and  storm,  and  bid  the  four  winds  sing 
Dirges — but  do  not  pierce  us  with  the  spring. 

M.  Going 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

Douglas  Clyde  Macintosh,  pp.  603.     The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York  and  Toronto,  1915. 

This  is  a  stimulating  introductory  volume  to  the  Theory  of  Knowledge 
and  Scientific  Method  by  a  Canadian  thinker,  who  is  at  present  connected 
with  the  Faculty  of  Theology  in  Yale  University.  Owing  to  its  numerous 
subdivisions  of  the  problem,  as  well  as  minute  criticisms  of  many  repre- 
sentatives of  idealistic  and  realistic,  dualistic  and  monistic  epistemological 
theories,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  its  contents  in  a 
brief  notice. 

The  general  problem  is  treated  under  two  main  divisions:  (1)  the  prob- 
lem of  immediate  knowledge  or  acquaintance,  in  which  figures  prominently 
the  problem  of  perception,  pp.  13  to  365;  and  (2)  the  problem  of  mediate 
knowledge  or  truth,  including  the  problem  of  methodology,  pp.  369  to  496. 
Throughout  the  volume  the  attempt  is  made  to  show,  both  by  negative 
and  constructive  arguments,  and  in  the  main,  as  we  think,  successfully, 
that  there  is  mediate  and  yet  valid  knowledge  of  reality,  just  and  only 
because  there  is,  in  the  first  place,  immediate  knowledge  of  it. 

The  detailed  examination  of  various  types  of  dualistic,  agnostic  (in  the 
philosophical  sense),  idealistic  and  realistic  theories,  chaps.  II  to  XIII, 
prepares  the  way  for  the  author's  own  realistic  theory,  which  is  both 
critical  and  monistic;  and  by  this  is  meant  the  very  defensible  doctrine 
''  that  the  object  perceived  is  existentially  and  numerically  identical  with 
the  real  object  at  the  moment  of  perception,  although  the  real  object  may 
have  qualities  that  are  not  perceived  at  the  moment;  and  also  that  this 
same  object  may  exist  when  unperceived,  although  not  necessarily  with 
all  the  qualities  which  it  possesses,  when  perceived,'' p.  311.  Considering 
that  these  are  among  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Critical  Realism, 
developed  by  Alois  Riehl,  out  of  a  positivistic  interpretation  of  the 
Kantian  theory  of  knowledge,  it  is  surprising  that  this  thinker  should 
be  dismissed  in  an  early  chapter  as  an  epistemological  dualist,  and  hence 
agnostic.  For  Riehl,  while  retaining  things-in-themselves  (not  the  thing- 
in-itself !)  as  an  integral  part  of  a  theory  of  experience,  holds  that  we  know 
these  in  and  through  phenomena,  or  the  objects  of  experience,  and  expressly 
disclaims  any  doubling  of  the  objects  as  a  result.  Mr.  Macintosh  himself 
retains  things-in-themselves  (as  all  thinkers  must  who  do  not  dissolve 
reality  into  modes  of  individual  consciousness),  and  says  of  them,  "  they 
are  knowable  in  part,"  p.  327.     This  is  the  view  of  Riehl,  as  it  is  of  Mr. 
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Hobhouse,  in  his  "  Theory  of  Knowledge."  Both  thinkers  recognize  that 
things-in-themselves  out  of  all  relation  to  sentient  organisms,  are  un- 
doubtedly Undinge.  Of  RiehFs  Monism  there  can  be  little  uncertainty, 
after  a  reading  of  the  concluding  volume  of  the  Kritidsmus. 

In  explaining  and  defending  his  own  view  that  "  there  is  immediate 
knowledge  of  independent  reality  in  normal  perception,"  and  that  this 
renders  mediate  knowledge,  through  processes  of  thought,  of  the  same 
reality  possible,  Mr.  Macintosh  introduces  a  creative  psychical  activity, 
which  he  consents  ''  to  call  once  more  a  soul "  (without  giving  a  definition), 
and  which  appears  to  us  to  do  more  for  the  author  than  physiological 
psychology  will  vouch  for.  For  while  he  is  anxious  that  it  should  not  sug- 
gest anything  ambiguous  or  mystical,  as  Bergson's  use  of  consciousness  and 
creative  activity  does,  it  yet  creates  the  secondary  qualities  and  thereby 
renders  possible  a  revelation  of  the  independently  existing  primary  qualities. 
It  is  not  possible  to  find  in  the  volume  a  convincing  argument  for  the  start- 
ling doctrine  that  secondary  qualities,  such  as  colours,  sounds  and  tastes,  are 
wholly  produced  by  consciousness,  which  appears  to  many  to  be  a  relational 
function  rather  than  an  entity.  Indeed,  the  author  experiences  a  diffi- 
culty in  answer  to  a  supposed  objection  in  this  connection  from  the  side 
of  subjectivism,  which  might  urge,  why  should  not  human  psychical  crea- 
tivity be  able  to  furnish  an  explanation  of  the  primary  quahties  also  ?  Chap. 
XIV.  Further,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  sufficiently  considered  the  ques- 
tion, whether  his  interpretation  of  consciousness  would  not  entail  a  Meta- 
physical DuaUsm.     What  is  the  source  of  the  psychical  activity  ? 

Emphasis  of  the  factor  of  activistic  consciousness  in  knowledge  leads 
Mr.  Macintosh  in  two  succeeding  chapters  (XV,  XVI),  one  of  them 
entitled  *'  The  Genesis  of  the  a  priori,"  to  a  recognition  of  the  strong  as 
well  as  of  the  weak  aspects  of  rationalistic  theories,  including  the  Epistem- 
ology  of  Kant,  to  whom  he  hardly  does  justice.  The  motive  of  the  adop- 
tion of  an  activistic  Empiricism  seems  to  lie  in  the  desire  togive  his  Realism 
a  pragmatist  coloring  and  interpretation,  from  which  it  apparently  gains 
nothing.  It  comes  out  clearly  in  the  second  part  of  the  volume,  in  which, 
after  a  critique  of  Intellectualism,  as  represented,  among  others,  by 
F.  H.  Bradley,  Bosanquet  and  Bertrand  Russell,  and  of  its  opposite  as 
represented  by  the  Pragmatists  and  Bergson,  the  discussion  is  brought  to  a 
close  in  two  chapters  on  Critical  Monism  in  Logical  Theory  and  in 
Scientific  Method,  respectively. 

Having  discarded  several  kinds  of  current  Pragmatism  which  appear 
unsatisfactory,  the  author  defends  a  "  representational  Pragmatism," 
which  is  defined  very  carefully  (pp.  444  to  446).  Difficulties  present  them- 
selves in  its  application,  in  particular  with  the  terms  practically  and  pur- 
poses.  A  decision  cannot  be  attempted  here  as  to  how  far  the  author  can 
be  regarded  as  having  successfully  coped  with  the  problem  of  a  criterion  of 
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permanent  truth,  or  has  answered  the  questions:  how  the  Pragmatism  he 
adopts  can  assure  us  that  we  have  taken  account  in  any  definite  case  of 
all  the  factors  necessary  to  a  scientific  judgment;  or  how  we  can  know  that 
the  factors  or  purposes  taken  account  of  are  the  right  ones.  Notwith- 
standing Mr.  Macintosh's  exposition,  it  may  still  be  urged  that  unless 
the  proposition,  ''all  truth  works  "  can  be  shewn  to  be  convertible  simply. 
Pragmatism  can  shed  but  a  feeble,  if  any,  illumination  on  the  Problem  of 
Methodology. 

This  problem  is  sketchily  treated  in  the  concluding  chapter,  which  con- 
tains some  sound  remarks  on  the  modern  ''  logisticians."  Here  an  attempt 
would  have  been  in  place  to  prove  the  efficiency  of  ''  representational 
pragmatism,"  by  demonstrating  its  use  as  an  instrument  in  the  treatment 
of  some  definite  problem  of  physical  science.  The  discussion  of  Poincar^'s 
contributions  to  the  theory  of  science  and  methodology  is  interesting,  and 
correct  in  bringing  out  what  must  be  clear  to  all  readers  of  the  Dernihres 
Pensees,  that  in  his  philosophy  of  mathematics,  the  author  was  latterly 
moving  towards  the  position  of  Kant,  and  in  his  theory  of  knowledge 
towards  Realism.  "It  is  not  logic  without  intuition  (or  perception)," 
says  Mr.  Macintosh,  "  that  can  make  any  science  " — (pure  mathematics  ?) 
— ''  nor  intuition  (or  perception)  without  logic,  but  logic  in  combination 
with  intuition  (or  perception),"  p.  482;  a  statement  that  suggests  Kant's 
dictum:  ''Concepts  without  percepts  (or  intuitions)  are  empty,  while 
percepts  without  concepts  are  blind,"  and  one  which  is  in  agreement  with 
the  views  of  such  able  and  careful  thinkers  as  Sigwart  and  Stanley  Jevons. 

This  last  chapter  would  perhaps  have  been  improved  by  a  consideration 
of  the  problem  of  space  and  time,  the  omission  of  which  from  the  volume 
leaves  the  discussion  of  ''  the  problem  of  knowing  reality  and  the  truth 
about  it  "  incomplete. 

This  review  has  been  obliged  to  omit  referring  to  the  interesting,  critical- 
historical  chapters,  which  survey  the  varieties  of  Idealism,  the  Disinte- 
gration of  Idealism,  and  the  rise  of  the  now  very  energetic  Neo-Realistic 
School  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  for  which  the  ground  was  prepared 
by  Shadworth  Hodgson  and  William  James,  "  who  represent  the  half- 
way house  between  Idealism  and  Radical  Empiricism" — and  by  Avenarius 
and  Mach  (chap.  X).  The  author  thinks  that  the  predominating  influence 
of  the  Kantian  philosophy  in  Germany  has  prevented  the  growth  there 
of  realistic  doctrines. 

Mr.  Macintosh's  book  is  another  of  the  numerous  indications  of  the  in- 
creasing interest  in  realistic  solutions  of  the  epistemological  problem, 
and  of  the  partial  eclipse  of  idealistic  interpretations  of  experience, 
more  especially  the  Psychological  Idealism  of  which  Berkeley  was  the 
pioneer.  Indeed  the  fallacies  of  the  last  are  so  obvious  and  have  been  so 
frequently  exposed  in  recent  years  that  to  discuss  them  at  any  length  may 
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seem  to  amount  to  little  more  than  ^^  forcer  une  porte  ouverte."  And  yet 
in  the  light  of  an  amusing  admission,  recently  made  by  a  well-known 
upholder  of  Personal  Idealism,  that  "it  is  for  the  most  part  only  by  a 
considerable  course  of  habituation,  extending  over  some  years,  that  a  man 
succeeds  in  thinking  himself  into  an  idealistic  view  of  the  universe,"  it 
may  be  helpful  to  many  to  follow  Mr.  Macintosh's  arguments  to  their 
well-reasoned  conclusion  that  all  the  arguments  for  Idealism  are  "  arti- 
ficial, fallacious,  or  purely  dogmatic.*' 

LAURENTIAN  LYRICS. 

Arthur  S.  Bourinot.    Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Toronto,  1916. 

A  little  volume,  thirty  pages  long,  containing  short  poems  in  celebration, 
mainly  of  the  beauties  of  nature-out-of-doors,  and  in  particular,  as  the  title 
implies,  such  as  is  found  among  the  Laurentian  Mountains.  The  ''  other 
poems  "  touch  on  more  purely  human  matter.  A  few  are  inspired  by  the 
war — one  in  particular  is  written  ''  To  the  Memory  of  Rupert  Brooke.'' 
Others  are  musings  on  such  subjects  as  "Immutability,"  "Immortality." 
One  is  rather  daringly  named  "  Prospice."  The  author's  skill  is  not 
always  sufficient  to  carry  the  initial  impulse  of  these  lyrics  to  a  triumphant 
conclusion,  but  they  show  a  sensitive  feeling  for  life  and  its  significance, 
and  a  keen  joy  in  the  loveliness  of  the  world  about  us. 

Lovers  of  the  Laurentians  will  be  pleasantly  reminded  of  the  thrill  of 
delight  that  attends  the  changing  seasons  among  the  mountains. 

THE  SONG  OF  HUGH  GLASS. 

John  G.  Neihardt.    Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1915. 

Those  to  whom  the  pioneer  days  of  the  American  West  have  hitherto 
been  a  not  very  vivid  picture  may  well  have  their  interest  in  them  aroused 
by  this  tale  of  one  of  their  mighty  men.  The  poem  itself  is  a  pioneer  in  this 
field,  which  has  formerly  been  neglected  by  those  in  search  of  material 
for  narrative  poems.  And  yet  the  episode  around  which  it  centres  is 
indeed,  as  the  author  says  in  his  preface,  of  the  true  stuff  of  sagas — a  record 
of  immense  strength,  endurance,  and  greatness  of  heart. 

One  could  wish  that  it  had  been  told  with  more  complete  simplicity  of 
language.  Shorter  words  than  the  author  at  times  uses  would  better 
suit  the  ruggedness  of  the  setting.  The  writer  interrupts  the  straight  line 
of  the  narrative  with  meditative  passages  and  descriptive  similes  that  are 
not  in  themselves  foreign  to  the  custom  of  sagas,  but  in  which  he  too  often 
indulges  in  far-sought  images  and  words,  strangely  at  variance  with  the 
plainness  of  the  hero.  Even  in  the  body  of  the  narrative  such  expres- 
sions occur  as  "  bulimic,"  '' katharsis  "  and  "  susurrent." 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  and  of  the  somewhat  artificial  conclusion  the  story  is, 
on  the  whole,  well  told.     It  is  interesting  and  vigorous,  and  the  narrative, 
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for  the  most  part,  straightforward.  The  long  succession  of  days  that  pass 
over  the  shattered  man's  terrible  journey  are  counted  one  by  one,  yet  the 
movement  is  swift  and  direct  enough  not  to  be  wearisome.  And  there 
are  passages  of  simple  description  that  are  quiet,  clear  and  effective. 

AMERICA'S  COMING  OF  AGE. 

Van  Wyck  Brooks.    B.  W.  Huehsch,  New  York,  1915 . 

The  title  may  mean  that  America  has  arrived  at  what  should  be,  but  is 
not,  an  age  of  clear  reason;  or  that  she  is  now  in  a  state  of  adolescence, 
looking  forward  to  the  clarity  of  thought  which  shall  announce  her  arrival 
at  maturity.  At  all  events,  Mr.  Brooks  considers  her  greatly  in  need  of  a 
mentor,  who  may  help  her  to  find  herself — and  her  ideals. 

He  discusses  the  cause  of  the  mutual  distrust  existing  in  America  between 
knowing  and  doing,  scholarship  and  practical  life,  and  traces  its  descent 
from  a  similar  opposition  of  ideal  and  practice  among  the  American  Puri- 
tans. The  great  writers  of  the  country,  he  thinks,  have  for  the  most  part 
inherited  the  remoteness  from  reality  of  the  spiritual  type  of  Puritan ;  they 
*'  do  not  express  and  respond  to  their  social  background. '^  Thus  American 
literature,  which  might  have  provided  a  light  for  daily  practice,  fails, 
because  it  is  ''  not  rooted  in  the  life  of  the  people." 

What  is  most  needed  is  interplay  between  intellect  and  action,  so  that 
one  may  develop  the  other,  may  "  quicken  and  exhilarate  the  life  "  of  the 
people.  To  do  this  a  clear  opposition  of  good  and  evil  is  demanded;  "  to 
create  this  resisting  background  must  be  the  first  work  for  our  thinkers." 
And  to  hasten  the  day  when  the  man  may  arise  who  can  chart  the  America, 
which  "  is  like  a  vast  Sargasso  sea — a  prodigious  welter  of  unconscious 
life,"  Americans  must  "  work  together  .  .  .  .believe  fervently  in  the 
quality  of  standards,"  in  their  endeavour  to  prepare  conditions  for  him. 

Mr.  Brooks  attempts  nothing  constructive.  He  merely  opens  the  debate, 
and  leaves  it  with  no  more  than  a  word  of  hope  as  to  the  great  things  that 
may  be  expected,  once  the  time  is  ripe.  His  nearest  approach  to  a  theory 
of  how  the  desired  state  may  be  produced  is  a  suggestion  that  Socialism 
may  do  much  to  help. 

Most  readers  will  feel  that  the  book  does  not  fulfil  all  that  its  beginning 
promises.  It  suffers  from  a  slight  want  of  clearness  in  its  transitions  of 
thought  that  at  times  produces  at  least  an  effect  of  self-contradiction. 
And  as  a  discussion  intended  to  apply  to  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  it  is 
impaired  by  the  author's  assumption  that  the  traditions  of  the  whole 
country  are  derived  solely  from  the  Puritans.  Nevertheless  it  is  interesting 
and  thought-provoking,  and  is  written  in  an  entertaining  and  even  brilliant 
style. 
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THE  OPERATION  OF  THE  INITIATIVE,  REFERENDUM  AND 
RECALL  IN  OREGON. 

J.  D.  Barnettj  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science  in  the  University  of 
Oregon.  Macmillan,  $2.00.  Pp.  218,  with  hiUiography  and  appen- 
dices, 292. 

This  is  a  most  important  study  in  the  amendment  of  the  forms  of  demo- 
cratic government.  It  is  interesting  to  see  the  effort  to  get  behind  repre- 
sentation to  the  direct  voice  of  the  folkmote.  The  amendments  under 
discussion  show  democracy  trying  to  lay  its  foundations  deeper  in  the 
largest  possible  area  of  intelligence,  knowledge  and  goodwill.  The  advance 
of  education  is  bringing  the  people  of  many  communities  to  the  point  where 
they  can  express  a  direct  opinion  even  on  complex  questions,  instead  of 
leaving  all  their  thinking  to  their  representatives.  The  most  far-reaching 
consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  franchise  has  been  the  extension  of 
political  interest  and  capacity.  This  remains  true  in  spite  of  the  exploita- 
tion which  clouds  the  issues  and  debauches  the  electorate  in  too  many 
cases — a  phenomenon  by  no  means  confined  to  democracies. 

Whether  the  experiments  described  here  in  detail,  clearly  and  impartially, 
are  practicable  generally  is  a  matter  for  careful  thought. 

On  the  deeper  question  Dr.  Barnett  quotes  this  significant  comment 
from  the  Oregon  Journal: — 'Tt  takes  time  to  educate  a  people  into  fitness 
for  self-government.  We  are  not  completely  fit,  but  the  very  use  of  this 
privilege  and  power  will  make  the  people  more  fit  constantly  and  even 
rapidly It  brings  the  average  citizen  in  touch  with  current  legis- 
lation. It  brings  home  the  responsibility  of  helping  to  make  laws  .... 
Nobody  knows  how  much  benefit  has  already  come  to  the  men  of  Oregon, 
by  the  reflection  and  study  incident  to  initiative  law-making.  Nobody 
knows  how  many  average  minds  are  now  grappling  with  current  problems, 
which  never  did  so  in  the  old  days,  because  all  our  law-making  and  all  our 
public  thinking  was  done  for  us  by  proxy." 

CHILDREN  OF  FANCY:  POEMS. 

I.  B.  S.  Holhorn  Shaw,  New  York.  $1.50.  Pp.  256. 
It  must  be  very  rare  in  the  history  of  literature  for  a  new  poet  to  make 
his  entrance  with  so  richly  stored  a  pack  as  this.  With  a  level  and  un- 
failing skill,  Mr.  Holborn  treats  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  invests 
them  all  with  the  distinction  of  an  unusual  artistic  personality.  Some  of  the 
poems  have  already,  in  the  brief  time  since  publication,  been  widely 
quoted;  notably  the  beautiful  "  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad  "  in  From 
the  Four  Airts  and  The  Isle  of  Foula.  He  has  made  in  these  and  other 
verses  an  addition  to  the  poetry  of  exile  which  will  go  straight  to  the 
heart  of  all  true  Scots.  The  love  poems,  with  their  wistful  combination  of 
passion  and  melancholy,  are  linked  with  those  whose  theme  is  the  passion 
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of  art,  always  striving,  always  baffled.  The  two  motives  join  in  the 
romances,  where  Mr.  Holborn  deals  either  with  classical  stories  (as  in 
Philistos  and  Neaira,  or  Narkissos),  or  neo-classical  invention  (as  in  The 
Magic  Isle).  All  these  are  narratives  of  longer  breath  than  most  poets  of 
to-day  are  able  to  achieve,  and  are,  as  romances  should  be,  very  pleasant 
reading.  It  is  in  dealing,  as  he  constantly  does,  with  the  emotions  of  the 
artist — poet,  sculptor,  painter — that  Mr.  Holborn  shows  his  most 
individual  quality.  No  one  since  Browning  has  revealed  with  such 
intimacy  of  knowledge  and  sureness  of  touch  the  feelings  of  the  creative 
artist;  indeed  Mr.  Holborn  shows  us  that  rare  phenomenon  in  litera- 
ture, the  craftsman  articulate. 


-><> 


TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY 

THE  The  long  summer  months  have   witnessed   a 

BEGINNING  complete  change  of  position  in  the  war,  as  be- 
OF  THE  END  tween  the  Allies  and  the  Central  Powers.  By 
midsummer  the  initiative  had  definitely  passed  to  the  former, 
and  Germany — deprived  of  all  effective  aid  from  Austria  as 
well  as  from  Turkey — is  now  a  beleaguered  state.  The  lie 
with  which  she  began  the  war,  long  prepared  and  deliberately 
provoked,  has  been  converted  into  what  is  for  her  a  stem 
reality:  she  is  being  attacked  and  hemmed  in  on  every  front. 
Let  us  salute,  in  the  first  place,  the  heroic  defenders  of  Verdun, 
and  the  spirit  of  France  by  which  their  resistance  was  inspired. 
Never  in  all  history  has  an  attack  so  persistent  and  so  intense 
been  met  by  a  defence  so  courageous  and  so  devoted.  Next, 
before  speaking  of  ourselves,  let  us  pay  a  well-deserved  tribute 
to  the  generalship  and  the  bravery  of  our  Russian  alHes. 
Alike  on  the  Eastern  front  and  in  Armenia  they  have  been 
busy  re-making  that  map  from  which  the  German  Chancellor 
used  to  derive  such  comfort  and  consolation.  The  fall  of 
Gorizia  in  August  was  a  brilliant  culmination  of  the  efforts 
by  which  Italy  had  for  long  more  than  held  the  Austrians  at 
bay.  Her  declaration  against  Germany,  and  Roumanians 
entrance  into  the  war,  have  been  most  welcome  features  of  the 
later  record.  As  for  Britain,  the  sea-fight  off  the  coast  of  Jutland 
left  her  the  undisputed  and  indisputable  command  of  what  we 
shall  take  leave  to  call  the  '^  North  Sea  or  British  Ocean  ^^] 
while  her  unexampled  efforts  on  land  have  not  only  been 
crowned  with  success,  but  have  sealed  with  the  life-blood  of 
her  sons  and  of  her  children  from  over  seas  her  covenant 
of  imperial  unity.  Whatever  course  the  political  development 
of  the  British  Empire  may  follow  in  the  future,  no  foreign 
power  will  ever  again  make  the  mistake  of  coldly  calculating 
that  the  states  of  which  it  is  composed  would  be  incapable  of 
joint  action,  even  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  unjust  aggres- 
sion. 
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CANADA'S  While  we  cannot  claim  to  have  done  much  as  yet 
ROLL  OF  to  support  the  Fleet,  Canada  and  the  other  over- 
HONOUR  sea  Dominions  have  seconded  with  all  their 
available  strength  the  efforts  of  the  Imperial  Army.  Aus- 
trahans,  New  Zealanders,  Indians,  South  Africans,  and  the 
brave  men  from  Newfoundland,  equally  with  our  gallant 
Canadians,  have  proved  themselves  more  than  a  match  for 
the  trained  and  disciplined  troops  of  the  greatest  military 
power  in  the  world.  They  have  shown  of  what  stuff  they  are 
made.  To  speak  more  particularly  of  the  Canadians,  it  may 
be  recalled  with  pride  that  in  the  course  of  the  summer  Lord 
Tennyson  published  a  letter  in  the  Times  in  which  a  staff  officer 
at  the  front  placed  on  record,  in  the  warmest  and  most  enthusi- 
astic terms,  his  admiration  for  their  unflinching  courage,  both 
individually  and  in  the  mass,  and  for  their  supreme  devotion. 
Our  heroes  have  done  their  part  in  bringing  the  German  war 
machine  to  a  stand-still.  We  all  knew  that  it  would  be  so.  And 
while  sorrow  and  mourning  have  entered  into  many  a  Canadian 
home,  it  is  some  consolation  to  remember  that  those  young 
lives,  whose  loss  has  made  the  country  so  much  the  poorer, 
were  given  without  faltering  or  hesitation  in  the  greatest  cause 
for  which  men  have  been  privileged  to  fight  ever  since  human 
history  began.  Our  young  warriors  died  gloriously.  They 
will  not  return  to  us,  but  their  memory  remains;  and  we  shall 
carry  our  heads  all  the  higher  for  the  sacrifice  they  made  on 
our  behalf.  They  will  be  held  in  proud  and  ever-loving 
remembrance. 

THE  SPIRIT  It  was  the  writer's  privilege  to  command,  during 
OF  GREAT  the  ^^  long  vacation,''  a  near  view  of  the  people 
BRITAIN  Qf  Great  Britain,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enjoy 
even  closer  touch  with  that  portion  of  the  Canadian  army 
which  was  still  recently  quartered  at  Bramshott,  on  the  borders 
of  Hampshire  and  Surrey.  Ineffaceable  impressions  have 
resulted,  and  unforgettable  memories.  Since  the  outbreak  of 
war  a  complete  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  British 
democracy.      Lulled  into  a  fatuous  and  fallacious  repose  by 
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the  leaders  whom  he  trusted,  the  average  Enghshman  had 
been  loth  to  believe  that  anything  could  happen  in  Europe  of 
sufficient  importance  to  call  for  his  personal  intervention. 
Wars  and  rumours  of  wars  he  thought  he  could  well  afford  to 
leave  to  those  whom  they  concerned.  Even  when  the  true 
nature  of  the  German  menace  began  to  reveal  itself  in  the 
devastation  of  Belgium,  the  question  was  still  asked  whether 
it  would  not  be  possible  for  England  to  keep  out  of  the  war. 
The  record  of  Cabinet  dissensions,  if  it  ever  comes  to  light, 
will  furnish  the  best  possible  index  of  divided  counsels. at  the 
time,  on  the  part  of  the  nation  at  large.  Fortunately  the 
great  heart  of  the  people  did  not  take  long  to  find  itself.  It 
realized  that  ^^  those  who  refuse  the  sword  must  resign  the 
sceptre,''  and  it  set  itself  resolutely  to  the  task  of  opposing  the 
enemy's  idea  of  world-ascendancy.  There  was  of  course 
much  confusion  at  the  start,  and  many  mistakes  were  made, 
mainly  in  consequence  of  unpreparedness.  But  the  British 
democracy  soon  grasped  the  importance  of  the  issue,  and  highly 
resolved  that  Europe  should  not  be  enslaved  by  becoming 
Germanized.  There  is  no  need  to  cry  ^^Wake  up,  Eng- 
land!" The  whole  nation  is  roused  as  never  before  in  its 
previous  history,  and  it  has  achieved  such  a  unity  of  spirit 
as  no  other  issue  could  have  brought  to  the  birth.  The  seK- 
sacrifice  which  led  the  working  classes  to  forego  their  accus- 
tomed holidays  in  order  to  maintain  the  output  of  munitions 
was  the  crowning  evidence  of  that  unity.  It  effaced  the  bitter 
memory  of  the  strikes  that  had  made  Britain's  aUies  stand 
aghast  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war.  And  it  is  an  earnest 
of  that  solidarity,  as  between  the  classes  and  the  masses,  which 
ought  to  result  from  the  happier  conditions  that  are  sure  to 
follow  the  war.  Meanwhile  labour  is  playing  its  part  nobly 
and  unselfishly  alongside  of  capital.  The  nation  is  one,  be- 
cause it  is  a  nation  in  arms. 

DANGER  OF  Those  who  know  England  best  are  apt  to  be 
MISUNDER-  a  little  impatient  with  the  cheap  criticisms  that 
STANDINGS   are  sometimes  passed  upon  her  people  by  those 
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who  know  her  least.  Certain  of  our  own  Canadians  seem, 
on  their  first  arrival,  to  get  somewhat  out  of  temper  with 
the  eccentricities  of  the  English  telephone  system,  and 
never  afterwards  quite  to  recover  their  equanimity.  They 
think  meanly  of  British  efficiency  and  organizing  power, 
and  keep  wondering  whether  the  leaders  "  really  have 
their  heart  in  the  war.'^  Signs  of  slackness  are  to  them 
everywhere  apparent,  and  they  doubt  whether  the  nation 
as  a  whole  will  ever  get  out  of  the  rut  in  which  it  has 
been  dragging  on  for  so  long.  One  critic  was  even  heard  to 
complain  that  the  people  did  not  walk  fast  enough  in  the 
London  streets:  there  were  no  hustlers.  Another  even  hinted 
— save  the  mark! — at  graft.  Such,  however,  were  not  the 
views  of  the  men  in  the  camps.  They  had  enjoyed  every- 
where the  kindliest  of  receptions,  and  were  strong  in  their 
consciousness  of  being  free  and  equal  partners  in  a  great 
adventure.  In  spite  of  minor  regrettable  incidents,  mag- 
nified perhaps  by  transmission  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and 
notwithstanding  the  latent  dread  of  encountering  some  un- 
welcome indication  of  the  assumption  of  British  superiority, 
our  Canadian  soldiers  know  that  the  people  of  the  homeland 
are  ready  to  meet  them  more  than  half-way.  What  they  find 
different  from  their  own  manners  and  customs  they  do  not 
immediately  stigmatize  as  bad.  They  are  ready  to  make 
allowances  for  the  accretions  and  encrustations  of  tradition 
in  a  country  that  has  been  in  business  for  over  a  thousand 
years.  And  there  are  many  traditions  in  which  they  are 
proud  to  claim  a  share.  Those  of  them  who  attended  the  un- 
forgettable memorial  service  for  Lord  Kitchener  at  St.  PauFs 
must  have  felt  the  thrill  of  a  common  brotherhood  and  the 
inspiration  of  a  united  patriotism.  And  in  the  vast  cathedral 
there  must  have  been  few,  very  few,  who  would  wish  to  be 
quoted  as  persons  to  whom  their  overseas  kinsmen  seem  beings 
of  an  inferior  order.  Equality  of  political  privilege  in  regard  to 
matters  of  common  interest  will  be  achieved  in  time,  with 
good  will  on  both  sides.  Meanwhile  the  average  man  in  the 
homeland  is  ready  to  put  both  arms  around  his  colonial  bro- 
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ther, — ^if  the  latter  does  not  object  to  the  process.  And  we 
must  see  to  it,  on  our  side,  that  no  root  of  bitterness  is  allowed 
to  spring  up  to  embitter  mutual  relations.  We  must  translate 
into  practice  our  belief  and  conviction  that  the  nature  and 
constitution  of  the  Empire  involve  enormous  possibilities  which 
may  be  made  to  mean  much  for  the  orderly  development  of 
civilization  and  the  march  of  human  progress.  We  must  make 
of  ourselves,  in  short, 

A  mighty  brotherhood 
Linked  by  a  jealous  interchange  of  good. 

THE  PRESI-  ^^^  b^  ^^  horn  us  to  say  a  single  word  that 
DENTIAL  "  might  influence  the  contest  for  the  position  of 
ELECTION  President  of  the  United  States,  especiaUy  as 
University  men  have,  or  ought  to  have,  so  warm  a  side  to 
the  present  holder  of  that  exalted  office.  For  integrity, 
sincerity  of  purpose,  and  moral  earnestness  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  any  one  superior  to  President  Wilson.  But  we  greatly 
prefer  the  manifesto  of  the  American  Five  Hundred,  and  the 
public  utterances  of  the  ex-President  of  Harvard,  to  the 
address  which  Mr.  Wilson  delivered  before  the  League  to 
enforce  Peace.  When  this  war  is  ended,  he  will  be  ready,  he 
says,  to  join  any  feasible  association  that  shall  guarantee  the 
world  against  '^  every  disturbance  of  its  peace  that  has  its 
origin  in  aggression  and  disregard  of  the  rights  of  peoples 
and  nations."  That  is  cold  comfort  to  those  whose  peace 
has  been  disturbed  by  German  ambition !  We  may  well  ask. 
Why  not  now  ?  To  this  question  Mr.  Wilson  makes  no  reply. 
So  far  as  he  is  concerned,  Germany  might  have  won  the  game 
and  got  away  with  her  winnings !  She  would  then  have  been 
in  a  position  to  ridicule  Mr.  Wilson's  idea  of  drawing  up  a 
set  of  new  rules.  The  President  has  nothing  to  say  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  war:  in  regard  to  that,  his  judgement  is  in  a 
state  of  suspense.  '^With  its  causes  and  objects  we  are  not 
concerned.  .  .  .  The  obscure  fountains  from  which  its  stupen- 
dous flood  has  burst  forth  we  are  not  interested  to  search  for 
or  explore."     Was  there  ever  such  an  instance  of  philosophical 
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detachment  and  aloofness  ?  Freedom  may  shriek,  but  Mr. 
Wilson  stands  unmoved !  And  in  the  midst  of  all  the  roaring 
of  the  guns,  he  keeps  on  presenting  his  little  bill.  The  war 
has  touched  American  rights  and  American  property,  otherwise 
it  could  be  disregarded !  Even  in  the  submarine  controversy, 
while  Washington  has  made  a  loud  protest  against  the  violation 
of  the  ^^ rights  of  humanity,^'  it  limits  its  interest  to  vessels 
torpedoed  with  American  citizens  on  board.  In  this  way  it 
has  made  a  great  moral  issue  dependent  on  a  mere  accident. 
And  there  is  to  be  no  more  '^Rule,  Britannia !''  for  the  British 
Empire,  even  though  its  very  existence  is  dependent  on  sea- 
power.  The  ^^ freedom  of  theseas,'^  according  to  Mr.  Wilson, 
must  be  vindicated  at  all  costs.  This  is  highly  acceptable  to 
Berlin,  which  continues  to  ^^  strew  the  sea  with  mines,  and 
call  it  freedom.'' 

The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  unduly  obsessed 
by  the  ruling  idea  of  keeping  his  country  out  of  the  war. 
We  know  something  of  his  difficulties,  and  for  a  time  he  had 
our  sympathy.  But  most  of  his  fellow-citizens  have  come 
by  now  to  realize  that  freedom  and  democratic  government 
have  been  at  stake  all  the  time  in  the  war.  He  has  remained 
unmoved.  There  are  many  things  in  regard  to  the  war  for 
which  Britain  feels  grateful  to  America.  Mr.  Beck  received 
several  proofs  of  this  in  the  tour  he  made  recently  through  the 
British  Isles.  But  what  touches  us  most  nearly  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  is  the  fact  that  after  the  war  we  Canadians 
will  be  able  to  carry  our  heads  higher  than  our  American 
cousins;  and  they  know  it ! 

IMPERIAL  The  war  has  made  the  British  Empire  more 
RE-ORGAN-  conscious  of  itself,  and  it  may  rank  in  this 
respect  as  a  great  federating  agency.  When  it 
ends  in  a  peace  that  shall  be  worthy  of  the  efforts  we  have 
made,  the  problem  will  be  how  to  consolidate  and  render 
permanent  the  progress  that  has  been  achieved.  The  pohcy 
of  drift  commends  itself  only  to  those  who  are  separatists  at 
heart.     W^hat  we  have  to  do  is  so  to  organize  our  imperial 
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constitution  that  we  shall  be  able  to  realize,  and  to  translate 
into  actual  fact,  those  possibilities  of  unity  that  ought  to 
make  our  Empire  the  greatest  agency  the  world  has  ever 
seen  for  the  development  of  democratic  freedom.  We  shall 
then  confidently  take  our  place — and  by  no  means  the  lowest — 
among  the  United  States  of  Civilization.  Mr.  Lionel  Curtis^s 
book  on  the  '^Problem  of  the  Commonwealth''  has  now  been 
published,  and  has  attracted  in  many  quarters  the  attention 
it  deserves.  It  is  a  logical  and  orderly  argument  directed  to 
the  attainment  of  a  constitutional  ideal  which  he  has  elsewhere 
indicated  in  the  following  words:  ^'The  people  of  Britain  and 
those  of  the  Dominions  have  yet  by  some  solemn  and  irre- 
vocable act  to  decide  whether,  in  the  last  analysis,  it  is  to 
this  mighty  Commonwealth  as  a  whole  or  merely  to  the 
territory  in  which  they  live  that  their  final  allegiance  is  due.'' 
The  essence  of  the  new  federation  proposal  is  that  the  self- 
governing  parts  of  the  Empire  shall  be  represented  in  one 
Imperial  Parliament,  which  shall  have  powers  of  taxation 
for  imperial  purposes.  The  Government  responsible  to  this 
ParUament  is  to  be  in  charge  of  the  Foreign  Office,  the 
Admiralty,  the  War  Office,  the  India  Office,  and  the  Crown 
Colony  side  of  the  Colonial  office,  together  with  a  Ministry 
of  Imperial  Finance.  This  is  a  very  bold  scheme  of  recon- 
struction, but  now  that  Mr.  Asquith  is  going  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  the  Dominions  to  settle  the  question  of  the  government 
of  Ireland,  anything  is  possible !  The  alternative  is  to 
rest  content  with  a  close  partnership  of  constituent  nation- 
states  linked  together  by  a  common  allegiance  to  the  British 
Crown,  and  at  the  same  time  to  go  on  developing  the  Imperial 
Council  and  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence.  Those  who 
support  this  alternative  will  be  known  as  the  Half-way-house 
men.  They  see  in  the  Imperial  Conference,  holding  stated  ■ 
meetings  in  London,  the  best  opportunity  for  getting  together 
representative  Ministers  from  the  various  constituent  States 
of  the  Empire  to  discuss  foreign  relations  and  other  imperial 
matters.  And  they  are  quite  definitely  set  on  securing  some 
central  direction  of  such  matters  as  trade,  industry,  trans- 
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portation  and  migration.  Like  many  of  their  fellow-workers 
in  the  federation  camp,  they  desire  to  see  the  British  Common- 
wealth in  reality  one  Empire,  each  constituent  state  retaining, 
of  course,  a  large  measure  of  fiscal  independence,  but  all 
co-operating  in  the  effort  to  realize  the  poet's  ideal  of  ^'One 
Life,  One  Flag,  One  Fleet,  One  Throne.''  Either  hne  of 
advance  will  make  things  difficult  for  the  separatists,  if  any 
are  left.  Canada  is  fortunate  in  having  had  her  true  aspira- 
tions eloquently  expressed  by  Sir  George  Foster  during  the 
short  month  in  which  he  acted  as  High  Commissioner  in 
London:  ^'We  have  grown  step  by  step  to  be  more  united 
than  ever.  Let  the  movement  go  on,  until  the  seal  can  be 
put  on  a  constitutional  union.  Under  the  stress  of  a  great 
war  we  have  been  drawn  together  to  understand  each  other 
as  we  never  have  before,  and  the  time  will  be  opportune  for 
organic  indissoluble  union.'' 

THE  The  summer  in  England  has  been  notable  for, 

NEGLECT  OF  among  other  things,  a  great  outburst,of  argument 
SCIENCE  ^^  ^Yisit  is  called  the  Neglect  of  Science.  This 
is  so  important  a  topic  that  it  seems  to  demand  an  article 
to  itself,  and  may  perhaps  get  it.  It  is  a  great  tribute  to  the 
power  of  education  that  so  many  people  should  concur  in 
the  argument  that  the  country  would  be  all  right  if  its 
education  were  not  all  wrong!  The  discussion  has  brought 
out  many  excellent  points,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  do  much 
good.  Some  confusion  has  no  doubt  been  caused  by  the  fact 
that  many  of  those  who  are  most  energetic  in  the  presentation 
of  their  views  are  really  unfamiliar  with  the  possibilities  of 
the  school-programme.  They  would  be  at  their  wits'  end 
if  they  were  asked,  for  instance,  to  construct  a  school  time- 
table. Much  of  the  difficulty  arises  from  the  obvious  and 
inevitable  multiplicity  of  desirable  subjects.  There  may  be 
as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty  which  press  for  recognition  in 
the  curriculum  of  a  good  school,  but  everyone  knows  that, 
if  thoroughness  is  to  be  the  aim,  there  is  no  profit  in  trying 
to  deal  with  more  than  seven  or  eight.     So  when   a   distin- 
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guished  public  servant  states  his  conviction  that  Arabic 
should  be  taught  at  school,  because  so  many  young  Englishmen 
go  to  the  East,  we  take  leave  to  utter  a  low  whistle !  The 
best  basis  for  a  later  acquaintance  with  Arabic  is  a  good 
training  in  language  study.  Who  knows  if  the  German 
Emperor's  tirade  against  Latin  was  not  his  first  step  on  the 
downward  path  that  has  brought  him  where  he  is  to-day? 
As  to  science  itself,  we  must  avoid  the  gross  materialism  which 
has  been  the  curse  of  modern  German  education,  and  which, 
among  other  consequences,  has  entirely  banished  chivalry 
from  war.  The  making  of  high  explosives  is  emphatically 
not  the  one  thing  needful.  For  the  rest,  it  is  not  so  much 
a  question  of  science  as  of  scientific  method,  which  ought  to 
apply  everywhere.  The  memorizing  of  incomprehensible 
chemical  formulae  might  prove  to  be  as  much  of  a  bugbear 
to  the  average  school-boy  as  the  unintelligent  conjugation  of 
the  Greek  verb.  It  seems  useless  in  this  connection  to  try, 
as  some  of  the  disputants  have  done,  to  revive  the  dying 
embers  of  what  is  known  as  the  classical  controversy.  There 
is  no  real  or  inherent  antagonism  between  science  and 
literature.  The  main  issue  concerns  what  it  is  possible  to 
attempt,  and  the  method  by  which  the  work  should  be 
carried  out.  The  rest  depends  on  good  teaching.  If  we 
are  to  build  more  laboratories,  and  generally  to  spend  more 
money  on  our  schools,  the  war  has  shown  us  what  the  country 
is  capable  of;  a  continuation  of  our  war  expenditure  for  six 
months  after  peace  is  proclaimed,  in  the  interest  of  education, 
would  place  the  whole  problem  on  another  plane.  But  we 
must  not  forget  the  things  of  the  spirit.  The  onward  march 
of  civilization  is  no  doubt  mainly  due  to  man's  gradual 
conquest  of  his  material  surroundings.  It  is  in  this  region 
that  the  marvellous  triumphs  of  modern  science  have  been 
won,  and  no  education  is  worthy  of  the  name  which  fails  to 
take  account  of  them.  But  man  is  a  ^^ rational  animal,''  and 
the  story  of  his  civil  and  political  development,  as  well  as  his 
attempt  to  express  himself  in  his  moral,   intellectual  and 
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spiritual  relations,  cannot  be  neglected  without  grave  risk 
to  the  ^^  human  *'  element  in  all  good  education. 

UNI  VERS!  -  'r^^  Universities  throughout  the  Empire  have 
TIES  AND  been  doing  their  part  in  the  war.  It  has  been 
THE  WAR  calculated  that  they  have  nearly  50,000  of  their 
members  on  active  service.  And  apart  from  their  very 
notable  work  in  medicine,  surgery,  and  hygiene,  they  have 
placed  their  resources,  and  their  facilities  for  research,  at  the 
disposal  of  the  state  for  such  matters  as  the  testing  of  munitions 
and  high  explosives,  the  supply  of  dyes,  and  the  investigation 
of  problems  connected  with  airships  and  submarines.  The 
report  of  the  London  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on 
Industrial  and  Scientific  Research  will  be  a  surprise  to  many, 
and  will  give  a  new  meaning  to  that  much-abused  word 
''academic.^'  This  subject  received  great  attention  at  the 
May  Conference  of  the  Presidents  of  our  Canadian  Univer- 
sities, and  a  resolution  was  passed  offering  the  heartiest 
co-operation  with  the  Ottawa  authorities  in  any  steps  they 
may  propose  to  take.  It  is  expected  that  action  will  soon 
follow  in  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  or  Commission 
similar  to  the  one  which  has  just  reported  in  London.  The 
collapse  of  the  German  connection  will  give  our  Universities 
an  enlarged  field  of  usefulness  in  this  and  other  branches  of 
their  work.  Advanced  graduate  students  who  have  hitherto 
gone  to  Germany  ought  now  to  be  provided  with  what 
they  want  at  home,  if  adequate  resources  are  forthcoming. 
And  in  the  years  following  the  war,  as  Dr.  Sadler  has  pointed 
out  at  Leeds,  the  historical  and  economic  teaching  of  the 
Universities,  which  ought  to  include  a  training  in  pubHc 
administration  and  finance,  as  well  as  the  influence  of  their 
intellectual  and  corporate  life,  will  be  powerful  factors  in 
developing  and  consolidating  the  new  feehng  of  imperial 
unity.  There  is  also  a  further  consideration.  The  revolt 
against  German  ideals  in  the  United  States  will  result  in  the 
migration  of  their  graduate  students  elsewhere  than  to 
Germany.     This  will  give  our  British  Universities,  especially 
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those  in  England,  an  opportunity  which  they  should  be 
prompt  to  seize.  It  is  for  them,  in  fact,  the  psychological 
moment.  We  may  expect  to  hear  more  in  the  future  of  an 
exchange  of  professors,  as  well  as  of  students,  with  the  old 
land  in  preference  to  Germany.  The  effect  on  the  relations 
of  the  two  democracies  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  best. 

W.  P. 


KITCHENER 

Him,  if  not  England's  wisest,  then  her  best. 

Who,  when  her  hour  supreme  of  fate  did  dawn 
Could  summon  soul  of  oak,  and  ash,  and  thorn. 

Framing  her  human  bulwark,  that  the  test 

Does  find  each  son  at  arms — to  God  the  rest ! 
His  shoulder  from  its  Atlas  load  is  torn. 
Him  now  beside  the  mantling  seas  we  mourn  : 

Ah,  how  at  last  we  miss  his  stern  behest ! 

But  Fate,  inscrutable,  did  cry  ^^ Enough! 
If  hap  some  human  hold  outmeasure  his 
Ere  long  our  vaunted  power  but  fable  is: 

We  build  our  Prospero  of  mortal  stuff. 

Hearken,  ye  floods !  Say,  does  the  sea  have  room 
To  rest  the  heart  of  Kitchener  of  Khartum  ?'' 

Charles  Twining 
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T  IKE  many  other  places  on  the  Hnes  of  communication  in 
France,  Boulogne  presents  the  outward  appearance  of  a 
city  in  English  occupation.  Except  for  the  indispensable 
officials,  the  French  uniform  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  at 
the  front.  The  defenders  of  their  country  are  with  the  armies 
of  the  Republic.  Khaki  is  everywhere  the  only  wear,  and 
many  who  have  donned  the  British  uniform — in  addition  to 
administrative  officials,  directors  of  transportation,  and  mem- 
bers of  various  staffs — ^belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  numerous 
base  hospitals,  situated  in  Boulogne  or  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. At  the  present  moment,  Boulogne  is  one  of  the 
great  clearance  ports  of  France;  and  were  it  not  for  the  trans- 
portation activities  resulting  from  this  fact,  its  principal 
industry  might  be  said  to  be  medicine  and  surgery. 

The  crossing  was  effected  on  three  transports,  convoyed  by 
two  destroyers,  the  first  of  which  curveted  about  in  front  of  the 
leading  vessel  like  a  dog  in  front  of  a  baker's  van.  The  dog  is 
generally  barking,  and  no  doubt  the  destroyers  would  have 
barked  too  if  any  German  submarine  had  been  so  foolish  as 
to  reveal  its  presence  in  the  near  neighbourhood!  I  was  on 
the  leader,  and  as  the  officer  who,  in  virtue  of  his  seniority, 
commanded  the  troops  happened  to  be  a  McGill  graduate,  I 
had  the  privilege  of  being  invited  to  the  captain's  bridge,  from 
which  I  felt  sure  of  being  able  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  anything 
at  all  likely  to  happen.  But  the  ^^ English  Channel"  is  safe 
and  will  continue  to  be  so  if  the  Germans  fail  in  their  effort  to 
change  its  name !  No  danger  was  encountered,  either  going 
or  returning,  and  no  hostile  vessel  put  in  an  appearance.  The 
story  of  the  Channel  nets  will  be  a  great  one  to  write  when 
the  war  is  over.  Near  the  French  coast,  a  fleet  of  small 
fishing  boats  could  be  descried,  pursuing  their  ordinary 
avocations;  but  the  captain  called  my  attention  at  the  same 
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time  to  vessels  of  a  larger  build,  which  were  evidently  moving 
according  to  a  concerted  plan,  and  were  trying  to  catch  fish 
of  quite  another  kind — ^Hin-fish,''  the  captain  said.  They 
were  sweeping  for  mines.  As  to  the  sneaking  submarine,  one 
method  of  detecting  and  afterwards  destroying  it  is  the 
employment  of  dirigible  air-ships,  one  of  which  accompanied 
us  on  the  return  trip  to  Folkestone.  It  made  marvellous 
speed,  and  its  silver  sheen  in  the  summer  sky  was  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  dark  scowl  of  a  nocturnal  raider.  On  the  way 
over  we  met  two  hospital  ships,  bringing  back  the  wreckage 
of  war  to  convalescent  homes  and  other  institutions  in  England. 
They  are  easily  recognizable  by  their  green  paint  and  red- 
cross  device;  and  as  they  passed  us,  the  troops  on  board  our 
vessel  gave  a  cheer  to  hearten  the  poor  sufferers  on  their  way 
to  '^Blighty.''  I  have  seen  such  cargoes  finally  unloaded  at 
Waterloo  Station,  and  nothing  could  surpass  the  loving  care 
with  which  they  are  welcomed,  or  the  respectful  and  sym- 
pathetic demeanour  of  the  crowd  as  the  ambulance  vans 
pass  by. 

Outside  the  harbour  of  Boulogne,  one  or  two  wrecks  are 
easily  discernible.  They  once  were  ships  lying  peacefully  at 
anchor,  but  in  the  night  an  enemy  torpedo  had  found  its  mark. 
Such  are  the  triumphs  of  Germany  by  sea!  On  the  quay 
itself  the  first  thing  that  strikes  the  eye  is  the  long  array  of 
English  and  Canadian  motor-ambulances,  many  of  them 
donated  by  private  associations.  They  are  part  of  an  organ- 
ized medical  service  the  proved  efficiency  of  which  is  one  of 
the  war's  wonders.  In  the  hospital  where  I  was  to  be  a  guest 
for  a  few  days,  and  where  the  Commanding  Officer's  own 
quarters  were  most  hospitably  assigned  to  me,  convoys  of 
wounded  arrive  more  or  less  continuously  in  the  evening  and 
also  through  the  night.  It  has  over  2000  beds;  and  when 
there  is  a  certain  'liveliness"  at  the  front,  it  will  receive  many 
hundreds  of  patients  in  a  single  day,  evacuating  at  the  same 
time  a  corresponding  number.  On  the  first  evening  of  my 
stay  seventy  patients  came  in.  The  lighter  cases  are  the 
first  to  arrive:  they  are  known  as  ''walkers."     Then  come  the 
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*^ sitters/^  and  last  of  all  the  severely  wounded,  on  stretchers. 
I  followed  the  first  patient  from  the  reception  room,  where 
his  card  was  made  out,  complete  in  every  detail,  and  his  case 
indexed,  to  the  bath,  and  then  to  the  ward.  In  the  bath- 
room the  new  arrival's  kit  is  carefully  rolled  up,  after  his 
private  and  personal  belongings  have  been  placed  in  his  own 
safe  keeping;  it  is  afterwards  put  through  the  disinfector. 
The  patient  himself  dons  hospital  garb  before  entering  his 
ward;  but  he  will  get  his  own  kit  back  when  he  leaves,  or 
something  quite  as  good.  The  first  care  of  the  attendants, 
in  whom  I  recognized  many  students  of  medicine,  is  to  make 
the  new  arrivals  comfortable  for  the  night.  After  the  jolting 
of  the  railway-train  the  first  thing  they  need  is  rest,  both  for 
body  and  spirit;  it  will  be  time  enough  in  the  morning,  in 
most  cases,  to  do  what  may  be  needful  in  the  way  of  surgery. 
And  right  skilfully  do  the  surgeons  carry  out  their  part  of  the 
work!  In  fact  it  is  the  great  reputation,  not  only  of  its 
Commanding  Officer,  but  of  the  various  departmental  heads, 
and  the  number  and  high  standing  of  their  assistants,  that 
has  given  this  medical  unit  the  reputation  it  enjoys  in  France. 
The  operating  theatre  is  as  fully  equipped  and  as  ably 
officered  as  in  any  of  our  largest  hospitals,  while  the  X-ray 
department  and  the  big  magnet  have  proved  themselves 
indispensable  for  enabling  the  surgeon  to  grapple  with  the 
difficult  and  often  unique  problems  forwarded  to  him  from  the 
field  of  battle.  Another  interesting  and  important  adjunct 
of  the  surgical  department  is  the  room  in  which  is  housed  a 
large  and  varied  collection  of  splints.  Some  of  these  clever 
and  rapidly  improvised  inventions  owe  their  existence  to  the 
ingenuity  of  the  chief  surgeon,  who  is  well  known  also  in  civil 
life  for  his  good  work  both  in  hospital  and  lecture-room, 
though  it  looked  to  me  as  though  only  in  time  of  war  could 
his  resourcefulness  be  put  fully  to  the  test.  From  his  colleague 
in  charge  of  the  medical  wards  I  also  received  much  enhght- 
enment  as  to  the  general  running  of  the  hospital.  He  is  an 
old  campaigner,  and  nothing  interested  me  more  during  my 
whole  visit  than  the  account  he  gave  me  of  how  the  Canadians 
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had  managed  to  hold  their  ground  during  the  second  battle 
of  Ypres.  For  seventeen  days  and  nights  on  end  they  kept 
the  Germans  off  by  their  artillery  fire,  though  if  the  enemy 
had  only  known  how  weak  their  Une  was,  and  how  inadequately 
supported,  they  would  not  have  had  much  difficulty  in  break- 
ing through.  A  man  is  a  hero  who  has  lived  through  such 
a  time  as  that !  This  particular  hero  is  known  to  his  friends 
as  a  poet.  I  think  he  is  also  something  of  a  philosopher.  And 
his  medical  work  is  no  less  well  done  because  of  the  distinction 
he  brings  to  it  from  other  fields. 

An  army  marches  on  its  stomach,  and  no  medical  or  other 
hospital  could  be  well  run  without  a  good  kitchen.  This  and 
other  departments  of  the  administration  side,  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  inspecting  under  the  guidance  of  the  Quarter- 
master, whose  great  ability  and  experience  have  made  him 
one  of  the  most  valuable  members  of  the  unit.  The  daily 
and  weekly  expense  accounts  are  kept  with  military  as  well  as 
business  exactitude,  and  after  studying  the  various  tabulations, 
I  could  not  but  commend  the  successful  efforts  for  some 
reduction  of  expenditure,  and  for  various  economies  in  what 
is  likely  to  finish  as  a  war  of  economy  all  round.  In  company 
with  the  O.C.  and  other  officers  of  the  unit,  I  took  various 
trips  to  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood.  Boulogne  was 
once  a  walled  city;  you  can  walk  round  it  and  count  its  towers 
and  battlements.  The  old  chateau  of  the  Counts  of  Bou- 
logne is  now  used  as  a  barracks,  and  its  chapel,  crypt  and 
dungeon  are  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  In  the  last  named  we 
created  some  amusement  by  asking  our  French  soldier-guide 
if  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  place  for  William! 
Such  pleasantries  are  not  iU-timed,  for  there  is  a  look  of  sad- 
ness about  the  people,  in  spite  of  their  grim  determination, 
that  contrasts  painfully  with  the  usual  gaiety  of  France.  It 
struck  me  that  two  out  of  every  three  of  the  women  were 
wearing  black.  This  was  painfully  evident  when  one  of  the 
factories  opened  its  doors  for  the  midday  meal.  In  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  this  factory  are  the  headquarters  of  the 
Canadian  Red  Cross  in  France.     Here  are  stored  all  the 
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multifarious  supplies  which  reach  Boulogne  both  from  Canada 
and  from  London.  What  an  amount  of  loving  care  and 
foresight  on  the  part  of  the  workers  and  contributors  through- 
out the  world  is  represented  in  these  stores !  Nothing  seems 
to  be  lacking,  either  in  the  way  of  medical  and  surgical  supplies 
or  creature  comforts.  The  need  is  so  great  that  in  the  month 
of  July  the  contents  represented  a  value  of  half  a  million  of 
dollars.  And  no  matter  how  full  the  warehouses  may  be, 
their  whole  consignment  is  cleared  out  and  has  to  be 
renewed  on  an  average  once  a  month.  Let  the  workers  in 
Canada  and  elsewhere  continue  their  angelic  efforts  in  the  full 
confidence  that  every  ounce  of  the  goods  they  supply  reaches 
its  mark,  and  that  here,  as  in  everything  else  I  was  privileged 
to  witness,  the  work  of  administration  is  above  criticism.  I 
must  not  forget  the  nursing-sisters,  of  whom  this  unit  can 
boast  over  seventy.  A  quiet  tea  in  their  deUghtful  mess-room 
reminded  me  of  many  acquaintanceships,  and  I  afterwards 
had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  them,  along  with  the  whole 
staff  and  all  the  student-assistants,  and  many  convalescents 
too,  on  subjects  connected  with  their  work  in  the  war. 

I  visited  also  most  of  the  other  hospitals  in  Boulogne  and 
neighbourhood,  all  doing  splendid  work  on  similar  lines.  In 
one  of  them  it  was  especially  interesting  to  meet  and  talk 
with  a  group  of  German  wounded  prisoners,  whose  quarters 
seemed  to  have  been  carefully  selected  so  as  to  give  them  a 
good  view  of  the  shipping  which  constantly  passes  between 
France  and  that  country  which  they  fondly  believed — ^because 
they  had  been  told — had  been  quite  sealed  up  by  German 
submarines.  All  these  hospitals  are  deserving  of  the  highest 
praise.  But  none  of  them  brought  things  so  near  to  my 
heart  as  did  my  visit  to  the  unit  which  I  have  made  the  subject 
of  this  sketch.  On  the  last  day  of  my  stay,  two  men  were 
brought  in  belonging  to  a  Canadian  regiment  to  which  I  had 
bidden  good-bye  but  a  short  week  previously  at  Bramshott. 
They  had  already  received  their  baptism  of  fire.  And  they 
told  me  that  one  of  their  officers,  personally  known  to  me, 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  a  German  shell  which  had  caught  their 
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last  platoon  just  as  they  were  leaving  the  trenches.  I  see 
him  before  me  now  as  I  grasped  his  hand  at  Liphook  station, 
and  told  him  that  when  I  got  back  to  Montreal  I  would  tell 
his  mother  I  had  seen  the  last  of  him.  Poor  mother,  and 
father,  too !  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  bring  myself  even 
to  write  to  them. 

All  the  hospitals,  as  I  have  said,  are  doing  most  magnifi- 
cent work.  But  mine  is  a  University  hospital,  officered  by  a 
large  staff  of  specialists,  whose  high  standing  and  power  of 
co-ordinating  science  and  medicine  have  given  it  almost  a 
place  apart.  It  was  little  wonder  to  me,  and  no  small  joy, 
to  hear  it  described  by  the  highest  authorities  as  the  ^^best 
unit  in  France.^'  It  is  known  as  No.  3  General  Hospital 
(McGill),  and  its  commanding  officer  is  Colonel  H.  S.  Birkett, 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

W.  Peterson 


THE  POSITION  AND  PROSPECTS  OF 

PRESBYTERIAN  UNION  IN 

SCOTLAND 

TT  is  useful  to  recognize  the  exact  position  in  which  the 
question  of  Union  between  the  two  larger  Presbyterian 
Churches  stands  at  present.  The  Committees,  which  had 
charge  of  the  matter,  have  been  meeting  for  a  long  time  and 
devoting  themselves  to  discussion.  At  the  beginning  of  their 
discussions  they  arrived  at  a  momentous  decision,  viz.,  that 
neither  Church  at  present  was  able,  nor  were  the  two  in  their 
present  separate  condition  able,  to  meet  the  changed  spiritual 
and  physical  needs  of  Scotland.  This  humble  and  sincere 
acknowledgment  made  by  both  sides  must  tell  very  power- 
fully on  all  thoughtful  men.  It  implies  that  only  grave 
reasons  can  justify  the  present  condition  of  things. 

Thereafter,  seeking  to  make  clear  the  causes  which  keep 
the  Churches  apart,  they  discussed  freely  and  fully  the  differ- 
ing ideals  which  have  risen  in  the  communions  from  their  past 
history :  national  reUgion  with  its  claims  on  one  side,  spiritual 
independence  on  the  other.  While  a  good  deal  of  time  was 
wasted  on  these  discussions,  much  benefit  came  from  them  and 
from  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  conducted.  A  real  effort 
wasmade  on  each  side  to  recognize  the  strength  of  the  position  of 
the  other  Church,  and  the  limitations  which  inevitably  attend 
that  position.  Is  national  religion,  as  at  present  embodied  in 
the  State  Church,  a  national  religion  which  fails  to  find  room 
for  the  position  and  claims  of  half  the  religious  community 
in  Scotland,  and  which  owns  its  inabihty  to  meet  unaided  the 
rehgious  needs  of  Scotland — is  such  a  national  religion  any- 
thing more  than  a  privileged  institution?  On  the  other  hand, 
can  a  Church  which  claims  absolute  spiritual  independence 
really  exercise  it,  so  long  as  it  continues  to  hold  property. 
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since  a  Church  which  holds  property  on  certain  terms  must 
come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  State  law,  whenever  it  ven- 
tures to  change  the  terms  on  which  it  holds  its  property? 

The  long  discussion  did  good.  It  made  men  acquainted  with 
each  other  and  with  each  other's  attitude;  and  above  all  it 
made  men  see  the  advantages  and  the  dangers  which  attend 
their  differing  ideals.  Men  are  always  the  better  for  being 
compelled  to  say  how  an  ideal  will  work. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  Committee,  however,  came  to 
closer  issues  by  preparing  '^  Articles  Declaratory  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  matters  spiritual. '^  They 
proposed  that,  if  these  Articles,  with  or  without  adjustment, 
were  found  acceptable  by  both  Churches,  their  Church  should 
seek  to  carry  them  through  Parliament  with  the  benevolent 
assent  of  the  United  Free  Church.  When  this  had  been  done, 
it  would  be  possible  for  the  two  Churches  to  proceed  to  union 
on  that  basis.  The  Articles,  even  in  their  present  condition, 
are  so  significant  that  they  seem  to  merit  to  be  printed  at  the 
end  of  this  paper. 

Naturally,  since  the  document  had  only  been  prepared  by 
a  Committee,  it  was  necessary  to  submit  it  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland  itself  in  order  to  see  whether  its  members  approved. 
The  Articles  were  accordingly  laid  before  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and,  since  they  were  as  important  as  they  were  novel, 
were  sent  down  by  that  Court  for  examination  and  report  by 
the  Presbyteries.  At  the  same  time,  the  Assembly  gave  author- 
ity that  they  should  be  transmitted  to  the  United  Free  Church 
Committee,  in  order  that  any  necessary  explanations  might  be 
given  and  difficulties  removed. 

No  sooner  had  the  Articles  been  remitted  to  the  Presby- 
teries than  opposition  began  to  show  itself.  The  fact  is  not 
in  the  least  surprising.  We  all  know  how,  so  long  as  Union 
is  talked  of  in  general  platitudes  at  bazaars,  etc.,  every- 
one is  astonished,  or  professes  to  be  astonished,  at  the  delay 
in  carrying  it  out.  But  we  also  know  how,  so  soon  as 
the  proposals  reach  the  stage  of  being  practical,  opposition 
appears.      Men  see  what  Union  is  going  to  cost  and  to  take 
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away.  Besides,  all  the  silent  people,  who  listen  to  remarks 
at  bazaars  and  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  show  their  dis- 
agreement, feel  it  necessary  to  bestir  themselves  when  the 
question  is  brought  down  to  closer  terms.  And  all  the  latent 
dislike  to  any  change  in  the  accustomed  thing  begins  to  make 
itself  vocal. 

Further,  the  Articles  are  in  themselves  so  novel,  and,  if 
accepted,  are  bound  to  be  so  far-reaching  in  their  effects  that 
grave  hesitation  was  justified  and  justifiable.  I  do  not  write 
with  the  knowledge  of  one  who  belongs  to  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  accordingly  may  mistake  in  interpreting  its  atti- 
tude; but  I  venture  to  think  the  opposition  arises  along  two 
main  lines. 

All  who  fear  any  slight  change  in  doctrinal  matters 
have  shown  themselves  suspicious.  We  have  a  large  number 
of  men  here  who  still  believe  that  the  Church's  doctrine  is  best 
guaranteed  when  it  is  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
Statute.  They  value  the  State  connexion,  because  by  it 
the  Church's  faith  is  guarded  by  the  law.  Liberty  on  the 
part  of  the  Church  to  be  guided  by  the  Spirit  within  it  in  the 
reformulation  of  the  faith  by  and  for  which  it  lives,  seems  to 
them  to  spell  anarchy,  or  at  least  the  possibility  of  disastrous 
changes.  Such  men  have  shown  themselves  sensitive  to  the 
danger  of  that  new  libferty  on  doctrinal  questions  which  the 
Articles  declare  to  be  within  the  power  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. 

Besides  these,  however,  another  party  bestirred  themselves. 
The  Articles  show  a  wholly  generous  readiness  on  the  part  of 
the  Committee  to  surrender  everything  which  implies  privi- 
lege, while  at  the  same  time  a  strong  desire  is  shown  to  retain 
the  old  historic  status  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  It  is  not 
a  new  Church  which  is  to  come  into  existence  through  this 
claim :  it  is  the  Church  of  Scotland  which  takes  here  a  new  atti- 
tude to  its  sister  Churches,  and  abandons  for  a  great  end  its  pri- 
vileged position.  One  cannot  but  recognize  that  a  large  number 
of  men,  especially  in  the  country  Presbyteries  and  more 
especially  among  the  elders  in  these  Presbyteries,  have  waked 
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up  to  this  fact,  and  are  suspicious  that  by  such  a  step  the 
whole  position  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  brought  into  dan- 
ger. One  cannot  but  feel  that  such  men  naturally  have  no 
great  objection  to  privilege  and  are  beginning  to  fear  that 
their  Committee  has  at  least  gone  too  precipitately.  There 
is  need  for  careful  and  dehberate  explanation  on  the  part  of 
the  Committee  as  to  what  the  Articles  imply  and  as  to  the 
larger  aims  they  are  meant  to  serve. 

One  needs  to  remember  that  on  such  questions  as  are  in- 
volved in  these  Articles  the  United  Free  Church  is  more  of 
one  mind  than  its  sister  Church,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  questions  have  been  so  constantly  discussed  there.  The 
Church  of  Scotland  has  not  needed  to  debate  or  to  declare  its 
mind  on  these  matters.  Hence  the  United  Free  Committee 
has  been  able  to  speak  and  act  with  greater  certainty  as  to  its 
abiUty  to  carry  its  Church  with  it. 

On  a  certain  side,  however,  the  United  Free  Church  Com- 
mittee is  sure  to  meet  with  difficulty  among  the  members  of 
its  own  Church.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  Articles  there 
is  no  mention  made  of  the  endowments,  teinds  and  other 
properties  which  belong  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  that 
nothing  is  said  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  with  these  in  the  event 
of  the  Articles  being  accepted  by  Parliament.  Naturally 
silence  on  such  a  question  has  roused  the  suspicion  of  what 
may  be  called  without  offence  the  poUtical  Churchman.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  men  in  the  United  Free  Church  who  are 
a  little  weary  of  the  long  discussions  on  spiritual  independence, 
but  who  will  rbuse  themselves  to  eager  interest  whenever  the 
question  of  the  teinds  is  reached.  Spiritual  independence  is 
apt  to  seem  to  them  an  academic  affair,  but  endowments 
concern  practical  issues,  dear  to  the  hearts  of  practical  men. 

I  do  not  profess  to  know  how  the  Executive  Committees 
propose  to  deal  with  this  thorny  subject,  but  the  likelihood  is 
that  the  Church  of  Scotland  will  claim  and  obtain  freedom 
for  itself  with  the  implicit  surrender  of  all  privilege,  and  that 
the  questions  as  to  property  and  specially  as  to  teinds  will  be  left 
as  purely  poUtical  questions  which  the  people  of  Scotland  are  to 
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determine  for  themselves.  Certainly  such  a  course  of  procedure 
would  avoid  the  difficulty  of  having  the  Church,  as  a  Church, 
pronounce  on  the  subject.  Here,  however,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  make  certain  principles  clear  to  the  United  Free  Church 
voluntary.  He  may  need  to  define  clearly  for  himself  whether 
his  objection  to  endowments  coming  from  without  (from  the 
State  or  elsewhere)  is  not  justified  merely  by  the  fact  that 
the  grant  of  such  endowments  has  hitherto  involved  some 
control  over  the  ends  for  which  they  were  spent.  Suppose 
that  the  endowments  were  given  to  a  Church  which  at 
the  same  time  was  declared  free  in  its  creed  and  practice, 
does  voluntaryism  make  it  impossible  to  unite  with  such 
a  Church?  There  might  be  an  objection  to  the  State  granting 
any  money  without  retaining  control  over  the  way  in  which 
it  was  spent;  but  that  is  a  political  matter,  on  which  every 
man  in  Scotland,  as  a  citizen,  not  as  a  Churchman,  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  give  his  view. 

These,  I  think,  are  the  chief  matters  in  connexion  with 
the  Articles  which  were  emerging  before  the  war.  In  the 
Church  of  Scotland  the  Committee  was  making  great  efforts 
to  meet  and  deal  with  the  Presbyteries  and  Synods  which 
found  difficulties  over  the  Articles.  Deputations  were  sent 
down  to  explain  and  answer  questions,  and  these  were  meeting 
with  very  varied  success.  The  United  Free  Church  Committee 
was  not  able  to  take  very  much  action,  for,  until  the  Church 
of  Scotland  had  accepted  generally  the  Articles,  it  was  a  little 
useless  for  the  other  Church  to  discuss  too  closely  their  terms. 
However,  the  outbreak  of  war  put  a  stop  to  even  the  most 
limited  activity.  Men^s  minds  in  Scotland  were  engrossed 
by  very  different  and  terribly  urgent  questions;  and  it 
became  necessary  for  both  Committees  and  both  Assemblies 
to  put  the  entire  subject  aside  and  wait  for  a  more  favour- 
able occasion. 

Meantime,  the  war  itself  has  done  something,  and  may 
probably  do  still  more,  to  ripen  matters.  Its  action  will  be 
indirect,  but  will  not  be  less  powerful  or  pervasive.  Thus  it 
has  brought  about  a  great  measure  of  co-operation  between  the 
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Churches,  and,  after  it  is  over,  will  bring  about  the  need  for 
more.  I  do  not  here  refer  to  the  fact,  which  is  somewhat  un- 
duly magnified  in  some  chaplains^  reports  from  the  front,  that 
the  men  have  worshipped  together  very  constantly  and  have 
accepted  Holy  Communion  indifferently  from  the  hands  of 
Church  of  Scotland  or  United  Free  Church  ministers;  that 
they  have  lain  in  hospital  and  been  attended  with  equal 
assiduity  by  men  belonging  to  both  Churches;  and  that  they 
will  be  impatient,  when  they  return  home,  of  the  continuation 
of  a  distinction  which  disappeared  so  utterly  in  the  great  day 
of  their  national  effort.  One  may  be  allowed  to  question  the 
force  of  such  a  prediction.  After  all,  intelHgent  Scotsmen 
have  always  known  how  similar  the  ritual,  worship  and  order 
of  the  two  Churches  were — have  recognized  that  there  were 
good  and  faithful  parsons  among  the  officials  of  both 
Churches — and  yet  have  further  recognized  how  behind  these 
things  there  might  exist  a  difference  in  principle  which  was 
worth  maintaining. 

What  is  a  Uttle  more  significant  is  the  co-operation  which 
is  being  found  practicable  at  home.  The  Committees  of  the 
two  Churches  which  have  charge  of  the  appointment  of  chap- 
lains have  worked  on  the  whole  into  each  other's  hands.  Thus 
in  certain  cases  a  chaplain  has  been  taken  from  a  country  town 
or  from  a  rural  parish.  If  the  district  for  which  he  was  re- 
sponsible was  small  and  the  man  appointed  belonged  to  the 
United  Free  Church,  it  has  occasionally  been  found  possible 
to  appoint  no  one  to  the  vacant  charge,  but  to  make  the  Parish 
minister  responsible  for  the  entire  Parish  work.  In  such  cases 
he  generally  conducted  service  in  both  churches  and  attended 
to  the  pastoral  duties  of  both  congregations.  The  same  thing 
has  happened  where  the  chaplain  selected  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland. 

Such  an  act  is  in  some  respects  a  trifle,  but  it  is  wholly 
imprecedented  among  us  here,  and  may  have  influence.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  well  fitted  to  give  thought  to  men.  For  it  is  a 
frank  and  pubUc  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  both  Churches 
thatthey  need  each  other's  help  and  are  nearly  enough  allied 
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to  be  able  to  accept  that  help  without  undue  compromise. 
True,  the  help  has  been  taken  to  meet  a  great  exigency,  but  the 
strain  on  the  two  Churches  will  not  pass  with  the  cessation  of 
the  war.  There  will  be  need  for  mutual  assistance  then  as  well 
as  now.  Besides,  such  a  step  will  help  to  create  that  temper 
of  willingness  to  see  the  good,  each  of  the  other,  that  spirit  of 
forbearance,  which  will  make  union,  when  it  comes,  much 
more  tolerable  and  real.  ''Tolerable,*^  for,  speaking  as  one 
who  has  had  experience  of  union,  I  know  how  the  union  of 
two  Churches,  no  matter  how  closely  alike  they  are,  with 
its  surrender  of  old  ties,  of  valued  habits,  of  close  and  tender 
associations,  always  must  imply  a  great  deal  of  sacrii&ce. 

Another  interesting  step  in  the  direction  of  greater  co- 
operation has  already  been  determined  on  and  is  to  be  taken 
during  next  winter.  For  some  time  it  was  felt  by  many  in 
the  United  Free  Church  that  some  re-arrangement  of  our 
resources  was  absolutely  necessary  because  of  the  depleted 
condition  of  our  Colleges.  The  able-bodied  students  have  been 
swept  into  the  army;  and  it  seemed  somewhat  of  a  waste  to 
maintain  a  complete  staff  of  professors  in  three  separate  Col- 
leges, when  the  Church  was  calling  out  for  men  to  take  charge 
of  pulpits,  made  vacant  through  their  ministers  having  become 
chaplains.  Accordingly,  the  proposal  had  been  mooted  to 
amalgamate  at  least  two  of  the  Colleges  and,  by  bringing  all  the 
students  together,  to  set  free  one  College  staff  for  other  service. 
But  recently  a  new  proposal  was  made,  viz.,  to  unite  the  Senate 
of  New  College,  Edinburgh  (the  United  Free  Church  College), 
with  the  Divinity  Faculty  of  the  University,  to  have  the 
students  taught  by  certain  members  of  the  united  staffs, 
and  set  free  the  others  for  war  service.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing illustration  of  how  the  same  situation  often  brings  men 
to  the  same  solution  of  a  difficulty,  that  the  idea  was  mooted 
in  the  University  Faculty  and  the  New  College  Senate  at  the 
same  time.  One  morning,  during  the  meeting  of  the  General 
AssembUes,  several  of  the  professors  of  the  Edinburgh  Faculty 
met  to  discuss  the  feasibility  of  such  a  step,  when  a  deputy 
from  the  New  College  Senate  arrived  to  ask  their  opinion  on  the 
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wisdom  of  making  a  movement  in  that  direction.  Both  bodies 
of  men,  responsible  for  the  training  of  the  students,  had 
been  moving  to  the  same  conclusion,  without  a  word  having 
been  exchanged  between  even  individual  members  of  the 
two  staffs.  The  authorities  which  have  control  of  the  two 
Colleges  have  now,  with  more  or  less  cordiaUty,  accepted 
the  proposal,  and  the  United  Free  Church  College  Committee 
has  further  authorized  that  the  same  method,  if  found  practi- 
cable, be  followed  in  Aberdeen.  The  result  will  be  that  in  Edin- 
burgh, at  least,  the  students  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and 
of  the  United  Free  Church  will,  during  the  coming  winter,  be 
educated  together  by  a  staff  selected  from  the  professors  of 
the  two  Churches. 

This,  again,  is  a  sign  of  the  times  which  need  not  be  and 
indeed  ought  not  to  be  exaggerated.  There  are  men  who  believe 
that  union  might  begin  in  this  way,  by  amalgamation  of  certain 
outward  activities  of  the  two  Churches,  and  then  proceed 
downward  to  the  people.  But  that  method  has  never  com- 
mended itself,  at  least  to  the  United  Free  Chufch,  which  has 
always  rather  insisted  that  Union,  when  it  comes,  should 
come  from  the  whole  people,  and  that  then  a  United  Church 
should  remould  its  own  institutions. 

Yet  the  step  taken  has  its  great  significance.  The 
Churches  have  shown  themselves  willing,  in  a  time  of  grave 
national  necessity,  to  do  their  best  to  ease  the  tremendous 
strain.  They  have  very  plainly  shown  their  faith  that  insti- 
tutions do  not  exist  for  their  own  sake,  but  can  be  moulded 
and  ought  to  be  moulded,  in  order  to  meet  worthily  a  great 
exigency.  I  beUeve  that  this  temper,  when  it  has  once  found 
vent,  will  not  stop,  but  will  go  on  to  effect  far  greater  things 
than  what  has  yet  been  seen. 

The  strain,  which  is  so  severe  on  the  ecclesiastical  organi- 
zation at  present,  will  continue  after  the  war,  and  in  some 
respects  will  be  much  more  severe  after  the  war  is  over.  To 
mention  only  one  matter,  which  naturally  interests  and  exer- 
cises a  man  whose  business  lies  in  training  students,  both 
Churches  will  then  find  grave  difficulty  in  staflSng  their  par- 
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ishes  and  congregations.  Our  students,  both  in  the  Univer- 
sities and  in  the  Divinity  Halls,  and  our  probationers  have 
been  swept  into  the  army.  They  have  not  needed  much 
driving,  for  the  men  on  the  whole  have  been  singularly  willing 
to  go ;  and  neither  Church  has  attempted  to  put  any  difficulty 
in  their  way,  since  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scotland  have 
claimed  exemption  for  no  man  on  the  ground  that  he  is  a  minis- 
ter or  a  divinity  student.  Now  this  means  that  the  supply 
of  men  for  the  Colleges  of  both  Churches  has  been  very  seri- 
ously depleted,  and,  since  the  depletion  goes  back  to  men  in  the 
Universities,  cannot  be  made  good  for  several  years  to  come. 
No  doubt,  exceptional  means  will  be  taken,  by  extra  sessions 
in  the  Colleges,  to  push  forward  the  needed  men.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  for  some  time  to  come  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  supply  all  our  charges  with  men.  The  difficulty  will  inevi- 
tably raise  with  a  new  urgency  the  question  as  to  whether  so 
many  charges  are  necessary  in  certain  parts  of  rural  Scotland. 
If  the  temper  which  has  been  willing  to  meet  a  national  exi- 
gency during  the  war  by  exceptional  means  continues  after  the 
war,  it  may  be  easier  to  meet  that  strain  and  difficulty. 

The  strain,  however,  which  will  come  after  the  war  will 
involve  much  more  than  our  ecclesiastical  machinery.  Some 
of  the  chaplains  who  have  returned  from  the  front  have 
uttered  very  strong  statements  about  the  religious  temper 
which  has  sprung  up  among  the  men  in  the  trenches,  and  have 
insisted  on  the  need  of  the  Church  being  ready  to  meet  the 
needs  of  these  men  more  adequately  and  worthily.  The  phrase 
became  one  of  the  favourite  phrases  at  the  last  General  Assem- 
bly; and  it  appeared  as  though  some  men  found  a  certain 
vague  spiritual  comfort  in  repeating  how  necessary  it  was  that 
the  Church  should  be  ready.  Perhaps  a  great  many  who  used 
the  phrase  hardly  realized  its  tremendous  force.  They  seem 
to  believe,  or  to  be  able  to  persuade  themselves,  that  the  men 
who  return  from  this  war  will  come  back  with  a  quickened 
religious  life  which  will  show  itself  in  better  church-attendance. 
They  almost  seem  to  beheve  that  the  young  men  will  come 
back,  wilUng  or  even  eager  to  teach  in  the  Sunday  Schools  and 
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to  staff  all  the  Church  organizations.  All  such  thoughts  or 
ideas  are  likely  to  suffer  a  rude  change. 

Will  the  new  life  which  will  follow  the  war  flow  readily 
into  the  old  channels  of  Church  organization,  or  follow  the  old 
conceptions  of  religious  service?  It  seems  far  more  likely  that 
the  questions  which  that  new  life  will  urge  will  be  questions  of 
far-reaching  social  and  economic  importance.  After  the  sin- 
gularly patriotic  and  self-forgetting  part  which  women  have 
played  in  Britain  during  this  period,  they  will  never,  can 
never,  go  back  to  the  social  and  political  place  they  once 
held.  Men  will  demand  new  conditions  for  their  life  with 
a  new  urgency.  One  can  only  hope  that  the  new  brother- 
hood and  new  mutual  respect  which  have  sprung  up  between 
men  who  have  worked  together  as  officers  and  soldiers 
will  continue  after  it  has  served  its  immediate  purpose. 
One  dares  hope  that  the  sense  of  a  common  fatherland, 
for  the  sake  of  which  great  sacrifices  have  been  cheer- 
fully made,  will  continue  and  be  strong  enough  to  enable 
the  State  to  bear  the  tremendous  strain  which  will  come  upon 
all  its  institutions  from  every  side.  But  there  will  be  need 
for  patience  and  wisdom  and  union  among  all  men  of  good-will. 
Is  the  Church  ready  for  such  a  far-reaching  set  of  issues?  To 
be  so,  it  must  be  prepared  to  see  the  religious  side  of  movements 
which  do  not  directly  flow  along  its  institutional  channels. 
It  must  be  willing  to  adapt  its  institutions  in  order  to  unify 
its  forces  and  so  meet  the  strain  which  is  about  to  come  on  the 
whole  fabric  of  our  civilization.  The  more  it  shows  itself  now 
willing  to  modify  old  forms  in  order  to  meet  the  present  abnor- 
mal needs,  the  more  likely  is  it  to  be  willing  to  go  further,  so  far 
as  principle  will  admit  of  it,  in  the  time  which  is  ahead. 

These,  however,  are  large  and  somewhat  vague  considera- 
tions. Perhaps  it  may  be  more  useful  to  note  how  the  war  has 
touched  directly  the  problems  which  have  so  long  troubled 
the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Scotland,  and  how  it  has  given 
both  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  United  Free  Church 
reason  for  fresh  thought  on  the  perennial  question  of  the  rela- 
tions between  Church  and  State.    Personally,  I  do  not  believe 
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that  question  can  ever  be  absolutely  '*  settled/'  In  one  form 
or  another  it  will  always  recur  and  demand  a  fresh  settle- 
ment. But  we  have  all  seen  in  Germany  a  Church  which, 
because  of  its  close  connexion  with  the  State,  has  been  silenced. 
Instead  of  being  a  conscience  to  the  State,  free  and  able  to  set 
a  higher  ideal  before  its  rulers,  it  has  supported,  always 
by  silence  and  sometimes  by  positive  approval,  acts  of 
the  State  which  were  in  clear  opposition  to  the  public 
promises  of  that  State  itself.  There  has  been  no  protest 
from  the  gagged  Church  against  the  faithlessness  to  its  pledges 
which  is  the  worst  blot  on  Germany  in  this  war.  It  is  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  the  individual  men  were  less  able  to 
see  these  facts.  The  fault  lies  at  the  door  of  a  relation  be- 
tween Church  and  State  which  has  been  rigidly  and  uniformly 
acted  on. 

Now  this  state  of  affairs  has  given  grave  cause  for  thought 
to  many  of  the  younger  men  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  They 
have  had  opportunity  to  realize  that  if,  despite  our  great 
failures  and  grave  national  sins,  such  a  condition  is  impos- 
sible in  Scotland,  this  is  chiefly  due  to  the  existence  among 
us  of  Churches  which  were  free.  They  are  reaUzing  how 
greatly  the  entire  Church  life  of  Scotland  has  learned  and 
profited  from  the  protest  and  position  of  these  Free  Churches. 
And  they  are  learning  accordingly  how  essential  it  is,  in  any 
future  reconstruction  of  the  Church  in  Scotland,  to  retain 
and  safeguard  the  spiritual  Uberty  which  has  remained  the 
heritage  of  all  the  Churches  in  Scotland,  because  it  was 
claimed  and  asserted  by  its  Free  Churches. 

Not  less  surely  has  the  war  made  some  things  clear  to  the 
United  Free  Church.  One  does  not  wish  to  take  up  a  railing 
accusation  against  Germany,  but  one  can  in  honesty  only  say 
that  what  we  see  of  the  influence  of  its  Church  amounts  prac- 
tically to  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  national  irreUgion.  I 
mean  that  it  amounts  to  the  State  as  State  being  left  wholly 
outside  the  action  of  all  the  religious  sanctions  and  bonds  which 
are  vital  for  the  individual.  Men,  therefore,  have  come  to  see 
the  possibihty  of  the  opposite,  viz.,  national  reUgion.     They 
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may  well  covet  a  Church  which  can  speak  for  and  to  the  nation, 
which  is  vitally  related  to  all  the  national  past  and  which 
is  not  only  free  enough  but  strong  enough  to  speak  to  its  pres- 
ent. They  are  anew  conscious  that  for  themselves  they  do 
not  represent  all  the  reUgious  life  of  Scotland.  I  do  not  mean 
by  this,  that  they  do  not  include  in  their  membership  all  the 
men  of  good-will.  I  mean  rather  that  the  Church  of  Scotland 
stands  for  and  represents  a  type  of  piety  which  is  distinctive, 
but  which  is  also  genuinely  Scottish  in  its  outlook  and  its  feeling. 
We  also  without  them  cannot  be  made  perfect;  and,  in  any 
future  reconstruction  of  the  rehgious  hfe  of  Scotland,  it  must  be 
possible  to  include  within  the  new  forms  all  the  national 
reUgious  life,  so  far  as  that  life  is  Presbyterian. 

Men,  I  think,  in  both  Churches  are  reahzing  more  and 
more  clearly  how  needful  it  is  that  they  should  learn  from  each 
other,  and  should  be  able  to  speak  with  a  united  voice.  They 
are  conscious  also  that  never  before  was  there  greater  need  for 
a  union  of  the  forces  which  make  for  good-will  among  Scotsmen. 
These  things  make  it  tolerably  certain  that,  when  they  are 
able  again  to  approach  the  question  of  Union,  they  will  ap- 
proach it  with  a  vastly  quickened  sense  of  its  urgency  and 
usefuhiess. 

Adam  C.  Welch 


APPENDIX  I. 

Articles  Declaratory  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  in  Matters  Spiritual. 

I.  The  Church  of  Scotland  is  a  branch  of  the  Holy  Catholic  or  Uni- 
versal Church,  believing  in  One  God  the  Father  Almighty,  and  in  Jesus 
Christ  His  only  Begotten  Son  Incarnate  for  our  salvation,  and  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  three  Persons  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead;  owning  obedience  to  its 
once  crucified,  now  risen  and  glorified  Lord,  as  the  sole  King  and  Head 
of  His  Church;  proclaiming  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  acceptance  with 
God  through  faith  in  Christ,  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  eternal 
life;  and  labouring  for  the  advancement  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  throughout 
the  world. 
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II.  The  Church  of  Scotland  adheres  to  the  principles  of  the  Protest- 
ant Reformation.  The  Word  of  God  which  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  is  its  supreme  rule  of  faith  and  life.  The 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
1647,  is  its  principal  subordinate  standard,  subject  always  to  the  declara- 
tions in  the  sixth  and  eighth  Articles  hereof.  The  government  of  the 
Church  is  Presbyterial,  and  is  exercised  through  Kirk-Sessions,  Presbyteries, 
Provincial  Synods,  and  General  Assemblies.  The  system  and  principles  of 
the  worship,  orders,  and  discipline  of  the  Church  are  set  forth  in  its  author- 
itative historical  documents. 

III.  The  Church  is  in  historical  continuity  with  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land which  was  reformed  in  1560,  whose  liberties  were  ratified  in  1592,  and 
for  whose  security  provision  was  made  in  the  Treaty  of  Union  of  1707. 
The  continuity  and  identity  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  are  not  prejudiced 
by  the  adoption  of  these  Articles.  As  national  it  is  a  representative  witness 
to  the  Christian  faith  of  the  Scottish  people,  and  acknowledges  its  divine 
call  and  duty  to  bring  the  ordinances  of  religion  to  the  people  in  every 
parish  of  Scotland  through  a  territorial  ministry. 

IV.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  King  and  Head  of  His  Church,  hath 
therein  appointed  a  government  in  the  hands  of  church  office-bearers, 
distinct  from  and  not  subordinate  in  its  own  province  to  civil  government. 
The  Church  of  Scotland,  while  acknowledging  the  Divine  appointment  and 
authority  of  the  civil  magistrate  within  his  own  sphere,  and  holding  that 
the  nation  acting  in  its  corporate  capacity  ought  to  render  homage  to  God 
and  promote  in  all  appropriate  ways  the  interests  of  His  kingdom,  declares 
that  it  receives  from  its  Head  and  from  Him  alone  the  right  and  power 
subject  to  no  civil  authority  to  legislate,  and  to  adjudicate  finally,  in  all 
matters  of  doctrine,  worship,  government,  and  discipline  in  the  Church, 
including  the  right  to  determine  all  questions  concerning  membership  and 
office  in  the  Church,  the  constitution  of  its  Courts,  and  the  mode  of  election 
of  its  office-bearers,  and  to  define  the  boundaries  of  the  spheres  of  labour 
of  its  ministers  and  other  office-bearers. 

V.  The  Church  affirms  that  recognition  by  civil  authority  of  its 
separate  and  independent  government  and  jurisdiction  in  matters  spiritual, 
in  whatever  manner  such  recognition  be  expressed,  does  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  character  of  this  government  and  jurisdiction  as  derived  from 
the  Divine  Head  of  the  Church  alone  and  not  from  any  civil  authority,  or 
give  to  the  civil  authority  any  right  of  interference  with  the  proceedings  or 
judgments  of  the  Church  within  the  sphere  of  its  spiritual  government 
and  jurisdiction. 

VI.  The  Church  has  the  inherent  right,  free  from  interference  by  civil 
authority,  but  under  the  safeguards  for  deliberate  action  and  legislation 
provided  by  the  Church  itself,  to  declare  the  sense  in  which  it  understands 
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its  Confession  of  Faith,  to  modify  the  forms  of  expression  therein,  or  to 
formulate  other  doctrinal  statements,  and  to  define  the  relation  thereto  of 
its  office-bearers  and  members,  but  always  in  agreement  with  the  Word 
of  God  and  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  contained  in 
the  said  Confession,  of  which  agreement  the  Church  shall  be  sole  judge, 
and  with  due  regard  to  liberty  of  opinion  in  points  which  do  not  enter  into 
the  substance  of  the  faith. 

VII.  The  Church  of  Scotland,  believing  it  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  Christ  that  His  disciples  should  be  all  one  in  the  Father  and  in  Him , 
that  the  world  may  believe  that  the  Father  has  sent  Him,  and  recognizing 
that  other  Churches,  in  which  the  Word  is  purely  preached,  the  sacraments 
are  administered  according  to  Christ's  ordinance,  and  discipline  rightly 
exercised,  have  richly  contributed  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  nation,  owns 
and  declares  anew  the  obligation  to  seek  and  promote  union  with  these 
Churches;  and  welcomes  conference  with  them  on  matters  affecting  the 
moral  and  spiritual  well-being  of  the  community,  and  participation  by  their 
ministers  on  national  and  public  occasions  in  religious  services  conducted 
according  to  the  usages  of  the  Church  of  Scotland;  and  finally  affirms  the 
right  to  unite  without  loss  of  its  identity  with  any  other  Church  on  terms 
which  this  Church  finds  to  be  consistent  with  these  Articles. 

VIII.  The  Church  has  the  right  to  interpret  these  Articles,  and,  sub- 
ject to  the  safeguard  for  deliberate  action  and  legislation  provided  by  the 
Church  itself,  to  modify  or  add  to  them;  but  the  Church,  as  a  branch  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  unalterably  adhering  to  the  declaration  of  faith  and 
duty  set  forth  in  the  first  Article  hereof,  and  solemnly  recognizing  its  sacred 
trust  to  defend  and  to  transmit  the  faith  once  for  all  delivered  unto  the 
saints,  declares  that  acceptance  of  the  Word  of  God  as  the  supreme  rule 
of  faith  and  life,  and  fidelity  to  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Christian 
faith  which  are  founded  upon  the  Word  of  God  and  received  in  His  Church, 
are  essential  to  the  continuity  and  identity  of  the  corporate  life  of  this 
Church.  The  Church  also  holds  that  Presbyterian  Church  government 
being  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  consonant  with  the  religious  tra- 
ditions of  the  Scottish  people,  is  the  only  form  of  government  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland. 

IX.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  Articles  and  the  powers 
of  amendment  therein  contained,  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
is  hereby  anew  ratified  and  confirmed. 


CAPTAINS  ADVENTUROUS 

Captains  adventurous,  from  your  ports  of  quiet, 

From  the  ghostly  harbours,  where  your  sea-beat  galleons 
lie, 

Say,  do  your  dreams  go  back  across  the  sea-line 

Where  cUffs  of  England  rise  grey  against  the  sky  ? 

Say,  do  you  dream  of  the  pleasant  ports  of  old-time — 
Orchards  of  old  Devon,  all  afoam  with  snowy  bloom  ? 

Or  have  the  mists  that  veil  the  Sea  of  Shadows 

Closed  from  your  eyes  all  the  memories  of  home  ? 

Feet  of  the  Captains  hurry  through  the  stillness. 
Ghostly  sails  of  galleons  are  drifting  to  and  fro. 

Voices  of  mariners  sound  across  the  shadows. 

Waiting  the  word  that  shall  bid  them  up  and  go. 

"Lo,  now,''  they  say,  "for  the  grey  old  Mother  calls  us," 
(Listening  to  the  thunder  of  the  guns  about  her  shore) 

"Death  shall  not  hold  us,  nor  years  that  lie  between  us. 
Sail  we  to  England  to  strike  for  her  once  more/' 

Captains  adventurous,  rest  ye  in  your  havens. 

Pipe  your  ghostly  mariners  to  keep  their  watch  below, 

Sons  of  your  sons  are  here  to  strike  for  England, 
Heirs  of  your  glory — ^Beatty,  Jellico. 

Yet  shall  your  names  ring  on  in  England's  story. 

You  who  were  the  prophets  of  the  mighty  years  to  be, 

Drake,  Blake  and  Nelson,  thundering  down  the  ages. 
Captains  adventurous,  the  Masters  of  the  Sea. 

NoRAH  M.  Holland 


THE  REAL  GERMAN  PERIL 

A  S  the  months  pass  by,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent 
that  the  miHtary  power  of  Germany,  though  never  so 
great,  is  not  great  enough  to  accompUsh  even  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal designs  for  which  it  was  built  up.  It  is  almost  certainly 
destined  to  fail  miserably,  and  that  after  the  most  stupendous 
expenditure  of  human  Ufe  and  treasure  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  And  yet,  nothing  has  taken  so  great  a  hold  upon 
the  imagination  of  humanity  as  the  apparent  effectiveness 
with  which  Germany  has  put  forth  her  strength.  Time  and 
again  that  effectiveness  has  brought  her  to  the  brink — the 
very  verge — of  decisive  success.  Not  once  or  twice  has  the 
world  held  its  breath  in  anticipation  of  that  culminating  stroke 
which  would  lay  it  at  the  feet  of  a  system  scientifically  com- 
plete and  a  mihtary  art  overwhelming  in  its  vigour.  Even 
to  her  enemies,  and  most,  perhaps,  to  them,  this  diabolic 
perfection  in  the  science  and  art  of  war  has  appealed  with 
overpowering  force,  and  it  apparently  bids  fair  to  create  a 
revolution  in  the  thought  and  practice  of  her  most  formidable 
opponent — the  people  of  England.  Already,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  the  written  word,  that  revolution  in  thought  has 
gone  far,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  people,  victorious  in  a  material 
way  over  their  most  deadly  enemy,  seem  in  acute  danger  of 
being  bound  hand-and-foot — '^  in  mind,  body  and  estate  '' — 
by  the  pernicious  poUtico-economic  doctrines  of  a  fallen  foe. 
If  such  a  calamity  happens,  it  will  not,  of  course,  have  been 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  humanity.  Greece  conquered 
the  East,  absorbed  the  most  of  her  victims'  vices,  and  perished 
irretrievably.  Rome  overwhelmed  Carthage,  caught  the 
contagion  of  oligarchic  despotism  from  her,  and  went  down  in 
slow  decay.  Spain,  having  cast  out  the  Moors,  at  once 
adopted  as  a  fetish  the  most  prominent  blot  upon  the  character 
of  the  latter — religious  zeal  and  intolerance — ^intensified  it 
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a  hundred  fold,  and  lost  her  high  place  and  good  name  forever. 
The  Turks,  at  one  time  the  most  energetic  of  mankind,  cap- 
tured Constantinople  and  became  almost  immediately  infected 
with  the  ineptitude  and  utter  inefficiency  of  the  Eastern 
Empire. 

If  one  casts  back  to  1914  (it  already  seems  ancient 
history)  he  sees  all  over  the  English-speaking  world  a  proud 
and,  apparently,  an  indefectible  belief  in  the  soundness  of  its 
pohtical  ideas.  These  ideas  were  founded  upon  one  great 
corner-stone — the  importance  of  the  individual,  and  the 
absolute  necessity  of  his  material  and  intellectual  freedom. 
Wherever  the  EngHsh  language  was  spoken — in  newspaper, 
magazine  and  book — unnumbered  contrasts  were  drawn 
between  the  happy  and  dignified  state  of  the  people  under 
British  Parliamentary  government,  and  the  condition  of 
wretched  and  enforced  subservience  of  those  who  groaned 
under  Prussian  militarism,  and  whose  individualism  had  been 
practically  obliterated  by,  and  absorbed  into,  the  State.  In- 
deed, for  a  whole  year,  these  words,  '^  subservience  '^  and 
^^  militarism,^'  were  the  chief  reproaches  hurled  at  the  head  of 
the  German  people.  These  were  the  real  causes  of  the 
war — the  demoniac  mesmerizers  of  a  race  once  mentally 
free  and  individualistic  beyond  any  in  the  world.  And  these 
reproaches,  past  all  doubt,  were  founded  upon  truth,  and 
were  actuated  by  an  age-long  and  heroic  national  history. 
But  these  views  are  subsiding.  They  are  now  chiefly  heard 
in  the  mouths  of  those  who  lag  behind  in  the  procession  of 
sentiment,  whose  thoughts  are  but  the  echo  of  words  already 
long-since  spoken,  and  of  the  few  who  still  dare  to  put  their 
trust  in  principles  which  have  never  yet  failed  in  our  national 
crises  and  which  are  the  product  of  twenty  generations  of 
real  democracy.  Listen  to  the  latest  and  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  apostles  of  borrowed  German  political  doctrine.  It  is 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  in  the  London  Daily  Chronicle. 

^'For  everyone  there  are  two  diametrically  different 
ways  of  thinking  about  life;  there  is  individualism,  the  way 
that  comes  as   naturally  as  a  grunt  from  a  pig  of  thinking 
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outwardly  from  one^s  self  as  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  there 
is  the  way  of  thinking  that  every  reUgion  is  trying  in  some 
form  to  teach,  of  thinking  back  to  one's  self  from  greater  stand- 
ards and  realities The  former  is 

the  spirit  of  individualism  and  business  and  law,  the  latter  the 
spirit  of  socialism  and  science — and  khaki/' 

He  should  have  added,  ^^  and  Germanism/'  This  is  the 
sort  of  teaching  that  is  springing  up  everywhere,  not  only 
throughout  the  British  Empire,  but  through  Anglo-Saxondom. 
Have  the  teachers  of  this  mental  pestilence  utterly  forgotten 
their  breeding?  Are  the  history  and  achievements  of  their 
nation  and  race  nothing  to  them,  that  they  throw  away  with 
petulant  contempt  the  very  principles  by  which  these  achieve- 
ments were  wrought,  and  accept  with  the  insensate  and  glut- 
tonous avidity  of  the  animal  so  elegantly  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  extract,  doctrines  that  have  already  plunged  the 
world  into  slaughter  and  are  destined  to  ruin  the  foremost 
people  of  continental  Europe!  Have  the  British  Empire, 
English  law,  literature,  philosophy,  commerce,  wealth,  free- 
dom, power,  even  science  itself — ^been  built  up  by  subordinat- 
ing individualism  to  the  state,  as  something  of  a  ^^  greater 
reality  ?"  Although  it  is  but  school-boy  learning,  it  would  yet 
appear  essential  to  remind  these  preachers  of  a  debased  and 
utterly  discredited  gospel,  of  the  means  by  which  their  fore- 
fathers secured  for  them  their  present  happy  position.  Was  it 
the  English  or  the  modern  Germanic  or  Wellian  idea  that 
induced  the  Pilgrims  to  settle  in  and  found  New  England?  Was 
it  collectivism  and  devotion  to  the  ideal  of  a  '^  scientific  "  and 
mihtary  state  that  caused  their  descendants  to  occupy  the 
whole  breadth  of  America,  even  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific? 
Was  it  scientific  governmental  unity  and  eflSciency  that  gave 
India  to  the  English  race,  or  Australia,  or  New  Zealand,  or 
South  Africa,  or  any  other  considerable  part  of  the  British 
Empire,  as  it  exists  to-day?  Was  it  individualism,  or  was  it 
a  conscious  devotion  to  the  aggrandizement  of  a  great  scientific 
and  eflftcient  power  that  caused  Newton  to  spend  a  life-time  in 
the  unravelling  of  the  natural  laws  of  the  universe?  Would 
corporate  and  national  efficiency,  such  as  is  ideaHzed  by  these 
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poor  captives  of  ^^  German  Kultur/^  have  sufficed  to  accom- 
plish any  of  these  things,  or  a  thousand  others,  no  less  well 
known  and  trite  in  their  application  as  examples?  Surely 
it  is  apparent  to  the  meanest  intellect  that  in  the  civilization 
of  this  world  the  individual  is  the  only  real  thing.  Commu- 
nities, nations,  empires  are  not  real.  They  are  mere  abstrac- 
tions, conventional  terms  used  to  designate  a  certain  number 
of  individuals  living  in  certain  places  and  under  certain  con- 
ditions, and  without  these  individuals  the  state  would  not 
exist,  and  upon  the  character  of  these  individuals  the  greatness 
or  poverty  of  the  state,  in  every  sense,  depends.  Moreover, 
the  individual  is  not  merely  the  only  real  thing,  but  he  is  the 
only  permanent  thing  in  civilization.  Nations  are  evanescent, 
they  come  and  go — they  decay  or  vanish  utterly,  but  the 
individual  remains,  and  if  we  are  to  learn  anything  from  past 
experience  it  is  that  no  amount  of  self-abnegation  of  the 
individual  to  the  state,  and  no  degree  of  the  obliteration  of 
the  masses  in  a  vain  attempt  at  the  apotheosis  of  the  State  can, 
in  any  way,  render  it  more  enduring;  rather,  it  hastens  to  decay 
all  the  more  surely,  or  collapses  with  terrific  disaster,  such  as 
Germany  now  promises  to  do.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  set 
down  these  propositions  upon  paper,  so  elementary  are  they, 
and  so  well  known  and  well  understood,  one  would  have 
supposed,  by  everyone  of  intelHgence  bom  and  bred  under 
British  institutions. 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  suppression  of  the  individual 
that  the  new  post-bellum  doctrine  would  undertake.  It 
looks  to  more  comprehensive  methods,  to  a  more  direct 
interference  of  the  government  in  the  art  of  living.  After 
the  war  England  is  to  renounce  free-trade,  to  set  up  an 
impossible  tariff  barrier  against  her  sometime  enemies,  to 
inhibit  their  advent  upon  her  shores  and  to  trade  with  none  but 
her  friends  and  alHes.  Such  are  some  of  the  pueriHties  put 
forward,  not  by  shallow  enthusiasts  crazed  by  the  passions  of 
the  moment,  but,  apparently,  by  some  of  the  weightiest  names 
of  the  country.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  if  England  did  this 
it  would  indeed  be  a  leap  into  the  dark;  a  reversal  of  that  sane 
and  liberal  policy  that  has  made  her  the  leader,  and,  in  every 
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good  sense,  the  mistress  of  the  world.  It  would  be  the  madness 
of  the  gladiator,  who,  seeing  his  opponent  at  his  feet,  in  an 
ecstasy  of  triumph  plunges  the  sword  into  his  own  bosom. 
Germany  now  refers  to  England  ^^  as  the  hope  of  her  enemies,  ^^ 
and  a  truer  characterization  was  never  put  forth.  If  England, 
indeed,  occupies  this  proud  position,  she  has  attained  to  it 
by  theories  and  methods  far  removed  from  those  she  would 
have  thrust  upon  her  by  weak  copyists  and  disciples  of  German 
unity,  German  efficiency  and  German  collectivism.  She  will 
know,  when  she  reflects  upon  it,  that  her  glory  and  her  honour 
and  her  supreme  place  have  been  conferred  upon  her,  not  by 
a  mass  of  indistinguishable  units  blind  to  every  incentive  but 
national  advancement,  but  indirectly  and  naturally  by  a 
long  succession  of  her  sons  actuated,  individually,  by  a  high 
sense  of  personal  duty  and  enterprise,  by  an  exalted  faith  in 
the  infinite  worth  of  the  human  soul,  by  a  never-ending  devo- 
tion to  an  independent  mind  and  a  free  conscience,  and  by  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  state  exists  for  the  in- 
dividuaFs  happiness  and  well-being,  that  it  is  a  thing  of  his 
own  creation  which  he  may  mould  as  he  will,  and  not  something 
to  which  he  is  bound  by  servile  bonds  and  in  abject  submission. 
This,  then,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  chief  German  peril.  She 
has  obsessed  the  nations  by  the  deification  of  the  machine. 
She  has  eUminated  the  German  man,  and  merged  him  into  an 
insensate  and  soulless  monster  that  is  a  mere  travesty  of 
humanity.  She  has  prostituted  science  to  most  ignoble  and 
devilish  ends,  and,  Uke  every  cast-away  of  error,  would,  per- 
force, pervert  the  whole  world  to  her  own  lost  condition.  Nor, 
as  has  been  noted,  has  she  been  altogether  without  success  in 
the  propagation  of  her  idolatry.  From  her,  as  from  some 
great  mechanism  that  pursues  its  way  contemptuous  of  op- 
position and  heedless  of  consequences,  there  proceeds  a  fascina- 
tion against  which  both  individual  and  nation  must  steel 
themselves  by  a  constant  remembrance  of  those  just  principles 
which  have  guided  them  hitherto  from  darkness  to  Ught  and 
given  them  a  strength  and  stability  of  place  that  may  not  be 
moved. 

Geo.  G.  Melvin 
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TN  a  well-known    passage   of    the   Excursion  Wordsworth 
complains  that  the  fair  face  of  Nature  is  being  mutilated 
and  disfigured  to  serve  the  curiosity  of  a  prying  geologist: 

You  may  trace  him  oft 
By  scars  which  his  activity  has  left 
Beside  our  roads  and  pathways. 

He  who  with  pocket  hammer  smites  the  edge 
Of  every  luckless  rock  or  stone  that  stands 
Before  his  sight. 

Just  as  the  poetic  and  the  geological  interest  in  scenery  are 
so  different  as  to  make  one  impatient  of  the  other,  so  when 
we  look  upon  a  work  of  art  a  certain  antipathy  arises  between 
him  who  seeks  only  to  appreciate  or  to  adore,  and  him  who 
insists  upon  analysis  or  criticism.  And  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  to  analyze,  or  to  play  the  critic  upon  such  sacred  ground 
appears  to  be  profane.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  be  scientific 
in  everything — to  turn  the  Ninth  Symphony  into  material 
for  a  lecture  on  the  production  of  sound,  to  examine  the 
Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  with  the  cold  eye  of  an  architect, 
to  see  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  only  so  many  illustrations  of  the 
laws  of  perspective  and  the  phenomena  of  colour  contrast. 
But  we  feel  somewhat  ashamed  when  we  permit  ourselves 
to  think  thus,  and  the  psychologist  of  poetry  might  fitly 
recall,  in  a  sense  even  deeper  than  was  originally  intended, 
the  words  of  him  who  said 

I  think  they  love  not  art 
Who  break  the  crystal  of  a  poet's  heart, 

That  small  and  sickly  eyes  may  glare  and  gloat. 

Yet  for  good  or  ill  such  sacrilege  belongs  to  the  modern  spirit, 
nor  do  I  think  that  Keats  was  speaking  really  to  the  point 
when  he  reproached  Newton  for  discovering  the  true    cause 
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of  the  prismatic  colours,  and  thus  destroying  all  the  poetry 
of  the  rainbow.  We  cannot  refrain  now-a-days  from  taking 
things  to  pieces;  we  are  no  longer  content  with  the  immediate 
contemplation  even  of  beauty  or  of  sublimity;  we  want  to 
get  behind  the  scenes,  to  discover  how  the  effects  were 
produced,  even  though,  as  we  escape  from  our  primitive 
wonder,  we  may  in  some  degree  forfeit  our  capacity  to  enjoy. 

At  first  sight  no  enterprise  of  this  sort  could  seem  more 
rash  than  to  place  upon  the  dissecting  table  the  mind  of  a 
poet.  The  problem  in  one  form  was  tackled  by  Plato,  and 
in  the  end  Plato  gave  it  up  as  defying  all  analysis  and  all 
solution.  In  the  Ion  he  reaches  some  such  result  as  this, 
that,  Hke  New  Jerusalem,  poetry  has  descended  out  of  heaven 
from  God,  that  we  need  not  frame  categories  to  imprison 
that  which  no  one — not  even  the  poet  himself — can  under- 
stand, that  upon  certain  men  beloved  of  the  Most  High  the 
wind  of  that  inspiration  bloweth  where  it  listeth.  ^^We  may 
not  speak  of  it,  we  saw  it.'^  Yet  this  warning  is  not  so 
formidable  as  it  appears,  for  the  question  of  the  present  paper 
is  far  more  modest  than  that  of  the  Ion.  I  do  not  presume 
to  ask  how  poetry  is  produced,  in  the  futile  sense  of  looking 
for  rules  which  a  man  must  follow  in  order  to  become  a  poet, 
just  as  he  must  learn  certain  technical  principles  in  order  to 
become  a  carpenter.  I  inquire,  not  how  the  poet  works,  but 
what  is  the  specific  nature  of  the  thing  which  he  produces, 
what  exactly  is  that  element  in  his  creations  which  enthralls 
us  as  we  read  and  haunts  the  memory  as  we  leave  it.  How 
is  he  contrasted  with  the  writer  or  the  thinker  in  prose  ? 
What  is  the  quality  which  is  peculiar  to  him,  which  stamps 
his  order  of  craftsmanship  ? 

Probably  no  two  persons  would  give  quite  the  same 
answer,  provided,  that  is,  they  spoke  straight  from  their  own 
experience,  and  not  in  the  phrases  of  conventional  ^  literary 
criticism."  We  make  upon  poetry  very  different  demands, 
and  we  obtain  from  it  very  different  satisfactions.  The 
present  paper  is  the  work  of  one  well  aware  that  his  own 
standpoint  is  narrow  and  speciaHzed;  he  writes  as  a  psycho- 
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legist  who  has  found  for  himself  in  his  own  way  a  perennial 
source  of  joy  in  the  poets,  and  who  wishes  to  analyze  the 
fascination  which  he  feels. 

In  the  first  place,  the  poet  is  an  artist  in  words  even  as 
the  painter  is  an  artist  in  colours,  and  his  craft,  like  any 
other  fine  art,  seeks  to  provide  us  with  a  spiritual  luxury. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  two  periods,  very  different 
from  each  other,  but  each  of  which  we  should  all  agree  in 
calling  unpoetical.  Primitive  man  used  his  words  for  a 
strictly  utilitarian  purpose.  Language,  like  everything  else, 
has  been  shaped  by  evolution,  and  in  its  beginnings  can  have 
been  little  more  than  an  instrument  for  Hfe.  Some  of  the 
higher  animals  seem  to  have  a  rude  mode  of  communicating 
with  one  another  by  sound,  and  the  least  developed  cave- 
dweller  could  produce  noises  with  the  lip,  the  palate,  and  the 
throat,  by  which  his  needs  and  purposes  were  made  known 
to  his  fellow.  At  the  very  origin  of  things  we  may  be  sure 
that  talking  was  not  indulged  for  talking's  sake.  It  was  for 
the  sake  of  action,  and  it  would  not  go  much  beyond  what 
action  required.  In  those  days  mankind  was  faithful  to 
Matthew  Arnold^s  law  that  '^conduct  is  three-fourths  of  life,'^ 
for  only  on  such  terms  could  life  have  been  preserved.  As 
Professor  James  put  it,  man  is  not  primarily  a  thinking,  or  a 
feeling,  but  a  behaving  organism.  The  forms  of  behaviour 
that  are  safe  had  yet  to  be  discovered,  to  be  systematized, 
to  be  hardened  into  habits  strong  enough  to  be  relied  upon  as 
second  nature.  Our  ancestor,  to  use  Nietzsche^s  phrase,  must 
needs  ^4ive  dangerously  '' ;  through  the  forest,  on  the  mountain, 
in  the  sea,  he  was  perpetually  running  risks  with  himself; 
he  had  no  leisure  for  the  luxurious  elaboration  of  his  speech, 
any  more  than  for  that  of  his  architecture,  his  sport,  or  his 
music.  Very  soon  indeed  he  made  such  leisure,  for  beauty — 
as  he  conceived  beauty — had  its  strong  appeal  for  the  savage, 
and,  owing  to  a  reason  which  we  shall  notice,  his  imaginative 
impulses  were  specially  alert.  But  language  in  its  first 
infancy  must  have  been  coarsely  practical;  any  sign  or 
combination  of  signs  was  good  enough  to  go  on  with  if  it 
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would  serve  to  get  one  food  and  shelter,  to  summon  one^s 
comrades  to  the  chase,  or  to  deceive  the  enemy  whom  one 
wished  to  kill.  There  is  no  poetry  about  such  a  state,  there 
is  only  utility. 

And  there  is  a  far  later  stage  of  human  development 
about  which  just  the  same  may  be  said.  It  is  a  commonplace 
that  poets  do  not  thrive  in  a  commercial  society.  There  it 
is  not  the  urgent  necessities  of  Hfe,  it  is  the  rush  after  material 
success  and  material  wealth,  which  is  hostile  not  only  to 
poetry  but  to  every  other  artistic  thing.  The  objects  of 
Nature  have  then  become  interesting  to  us — as  psychologists 
say — ^not  from  their  primary  but  from  some  derived  meaning, 
and  the  meaning  is  one  which  links  itself  to  some  utilitarian 
purpose.  We  look  on  a  mountain,  and  the  engineer  wonders 
whether  a  tunnel  could  be  profitably  driven  through  it,  and 
a  saving  thereby  effected  for  some  industrial  concern;  we 
think  of  the  lightning  in  terms  of  electric  traction,  of  the  sea 
as  a  highway  for  commerce,  of  sunshine  and  rain  as  affecting 
the  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  even  of  human  beings  and 
their  quahties  as  furnishing  data  for  statistics  and  averages. 
That  vision  of  things  as  they  appeal  to  uncorrupted  sense,  as 
we  may  suppose  them  to  have  appealed  to  our  ancestors 
before  our  complex  civilization  overlaid  them,  the  vision  which 
is  still  the  birthright  of  childhood,  has  faded  from  the  eyes 
of  civihzed  man.  It  is  this  thought  which  inspired  those 
striking  lines  of  Wordsworth: 

There  was  a  time  when  meadow,  grove  and  stream, 
The  earth  and  every  common  sight 
To  me  did  seem 
Apparelled  in  celestial  light, 
The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream. 
It  is  not  now  as  it  has  been  of  yore; 
Turn  whereso'er  I  may, 
By  night  or  day, 
The  things  which  I  have  seen  I  now  can  see  no  more. 

Thus  at  two  periods,  the  one  very  early,  the  other  very 
late,    in   mankind's   growth,    the   pressure   of   the   material 
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exercises  a  tyrannical  force  over  the  current  of  our  thoughts. 
It  is  in  those  elements  which  such  pressure  suppresses  that 
the  germ  of  poetic  faculty  seems  to  lie. 

What  are  these  ?  One  of  them  is  just  disinterested 
curiosity,  the  love  of  tracing  our  way  through  the  nooks  and 
corners  of  Nature,  and  of  describing  them  with  all  the  colour 
and  detail  which  they  present  to  the  eye  of  immediate  sense, 
quite  irrespective  of  any  purpose  which  they  can  be  made  to 
serve.  One  realizes  this,  I  think,  when  one  remembers  that 
science  itself  can  at  times  become  poetical.  When  a  scientist 
describes  the  crust  of  the  earth  for  the  guidance  of  a  mining 
syndicate  he  is  prosaic  in  the  extreme;  he  is  concerned  with 
the  derived  meanings  of  that  which  he  has  before  him.  But  if 
his  object  is  to  discover  and  to  arrange  in  series  the  fossil 
animals,  or  to  reconstruct  a  picture  of  the  cavemen,  and  so 
widen  our  horizon  backwards  over  the  unthinkable  past  of 
our  race,  we  speak  with  propriety  of  his  developing  for  us  the 
romance  of  science.  If  an  astronomer  by  turning  his  telescope 
on  the  heavens  has  discovered  some  truth  to  facilitate  naviga- 
tion we  feel  thankful  to  him,  but  we  do  not  class  him  with 
the  poets;  for  he  has  but  made  Ursa  Major  and  the  Morning 
Star  subservient  to  the  needs  of  a  shipping  company  and  of 
Atlantic  travellers.  How  is  it  that  when  he  conducts  us 
through  regions  of  stellar  space,  where  no  fact  could  possibly 
be  learned  and  no  inference  could  possibly  be  drawn  that  will 
have  the  slightest  bearing  upon  human  uses,  when  we  have 
wandered  with  him  over  inconceivable  distances  where  ^' other 
systems  circle  other  suns,''  we  feel  that  he  has  exercised  for  us 
just  that  imaginative  faculty  by  which  the  poet  carries  us 
beyond  the  bounds  of  time  and  space  ?  The  fact  that  a 
discovery  is  useful  should  not  derogate  from  its  dignity  nor 
does  it.  But  that  aspect  in  which  science  may  be  called 
romantic  is  just  that  in  which  it  shares  the  disinterestedness, 
the  directness,  the  immediacy,  of  the  poet's  love  of  Nature 
for  her  own  sake. 

One  sees  this  with  special  clearness  in  the  poetry  of 
Wordsworth.     To  him  was  given  in  a  very  high  degree  the 
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power  of  reversing  that  process  which  has  thrust  the  derived 
meanings  into  such  prominence  that  the  originals  are  hard 
to  recover,  and  bringing  us  once  more  into  touch  with  the 
sensorial  richness  of  the  world.  In  this  way  the  work  of  a 
descriptive  poet  gives  to  the  mind  an  experience  like  the 
breath  of  the  open  country  to  a  tired  factory  artisan. 
Hence  too  it  has  been  argued  with  great  justice  that  as 
civilization  advances  poetry  tends  to  decline.  ^^It  producers/' 
said  Macaulay,  ^^an  illusion  on  the  eye  of  the  mind,  as  a 
magic  lantern  produces  an  illusion  on  the  eye  of  the  body. 
And,  as  the  magic  lantern  acts  best  in  a  dark  room,  poetry 
effects  its  purpose  most  completely  iu  a  dark  age.''  He 
maintains  that  Milton  was  not  helped  but  immensely  embar- 
rassed by  the  weight  of  his  erudition,  or — as  I  have  put  it — 
by  the  multitude  of  acquired  meanings  with  which  his  mind 
was  filled.  ^^  Milton  knew  that  his  poetical  genius  derived  no 
advantage  from  the  civilization  which  surrounded  him,  or 
from  the  learning  which  he  had  acquired;  and  he  looked  back 
with  something  like  regret  to  the  ruder  age  of  simple  words 
and  vivid  impressions.'' 

But  not  only  does  the  language  of  a  hurried  prosaic  time 
refuse  to  dwell  upon  the  finer  details  of  Nature;  it  ignores  as 
equally  superfluous  the  subtle  interplay  of  the  mental  world. 
Hence  it  has  no  place  for  what  may  be  called  the  riot  of 
imagination,  the  putting  together  of  pictures,  each  element 
of  which,  like  each  element  of  a  dream,  has  been  drawn 
from  common  life,  but  the  whole  fashioned  into  a  new 
combination.  It  is  an  irreducible  fact  of  our  experience  that 
this  building  up  of  novel  rearrangements,  this  '^  make-believe," 
as  the  child  calls  it,  provided  it  be  carried  out  with  fidelity 
to  nature,  is  a  source  of  aesthetic  delight.  To  quote  Macaulay 
again,  ^^  Truth  is  essential  to  poetry,  but  it  is  the  truth  of 
madness.  The  reasonings  are  just,  but  the  premises  are 
false.  Hence  of  all  people  children  are  the  most  imaginative; 
they  abandon  themselves  without  reserve  to  every  illusion. 
No  man,  whatever  his  sensibility  may  be,  is  ever  affected  by 
Hamlet,  or  Lear^  as  a  little  girl  is  affected  by  the  story  of  poor 
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Red  Ridinghood/'  The  poet  assumes,  to  begin  with,  perhaps 
a  wholly  incredible  situation,  like  that  of  Coleridge's  Ancient 
Mariner,  or  Christabel;  he  who  cannot  get  over  the  initial 
difficulty  of  assuming  this,  he  who  cannot  stop  reminding 
himself  that  the  whole  basis  is  ''untrue,''  should  know  that 
poetry  is  not  for  him.  He  is  like  the  mathematician  who  read 
Paradise  Lost,  and  said  that  he  failed  to  see  what  it  proved. 
But  if  one  can  make  the  assumption,  and  forget  that  he  has 
made  it,  he  will  have  the  same  deHght  as  in  exploring  a  new 
country  where  the  scenes  are  different,  but  the  old  human 
nature  is  eternally  the  same. 

When  the  subject  matter  is  actual  fact,  for  example,  in 
an  historical  drama  like  Julius  Caesar,  or  Henry  VIII,  this 
imaginative  element  is  wanting.  What  then  shall  we  say 
constitutes  in  such  a  case  the  poetic  treatment  ?  It  is  possible 
even  to  construct  a  narrative  poem.  Apart  from  the  accident 
of  metre  or  rhyme,  how  does  this  differ  from  narrative  prose  ? 
Here,  just  because  so  many  of  the  other  circimastances  are 
identical,  we  seem  to  have  our  best  chance  to  isolate  that 
element  which  is  specifically  different. 

The  etymological  sense  of  the  word  ''poet"  is  just 
"maker";  he  is  one  who  makes  something.  And  it  seems 
as  if  the  great  mark  of  poetic  narrative  lies  in  that  which 
the  poet  adds  to  the  facts.  He  may  see  them,  and  make 
others  see  them,  as  Milton  saw  and  depicted  the  sins  and 
struggles  of  man,  sub  specie  aeternitatis.  He  may  bring  them 
together,  as  Virgil  brought  together  the  old  Roman  myths, 
as  symbols  or  foreshadowings  of  a  great  idea, 

Tantae  molis  erat  Romanam  condere  gent  em. 

They  are  the  "clothes,"  as  Teufelsdrockh  would  have  said, 
under  which  a  spiritual  movement  is  half  concealed  and  half 
revealed.  Hence  Herodotus's  History,  and  Carlyle's  French 
Revolution  are  in  their  way  works  of  genuine  poetic  art.  If 
Thucydides,  who  is  of  course  equally  concerned  with  motives 
and  with  the  philosophy  of  events,  strikes  one  as  unpoetic, 
this  is  because  the  underlying  principles  of  which  he  speaks 
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are  by  comparison  so  sordid — scramble  for  power,  for  trade, 
for  colonies, — all  that  a  German  writer  means  by  Realpolitik, 
We  miss  the  idealism,  the  touches  of  feeling  and  emotion, 
which  belong  to  the  essence  of  poetry.  Yet  the  distinction 
is  clear  between  the  veracious  chronicler, — Nietzsche^s 
^'objective  man,''  who  keeps  everything  of  himseK  out  of 
what  he  reports, — and  him  who  looks  through  the  other  end 
of  the  telescope,  to  whom  the  facts  are  nothing  more  than 
so  much  material  which  he  may  use  to  exhibit  will  and 
character  and  destiny.  For  this  purpose  the  poet  must  com- 
mit that  which  is,  to  the  scientific  historian,  almost  the  sin 
of  sins;  he  must  pick  and  choose  among  his  facts,  selecting 
those  which  are  most  effective  for  the  picture  which  he  means 
to  place  upon  the  canvas.  Thus,  as  Aristotle  has  told  us, 
the  truth  of  poetry  is  not  the  truth  of  fact;  it  is  essentially 
a  setting  forth  of  the  universal  element  in  life. 

Here  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  notice  that  the  poets 
have  been  among  the  most  minute  observers  of  mental  action. 
In  a  sense  they  are  our  most  subtle  and  most  vivid  psycho- 
logists. One  can  even  point  to  cases  where  they  long  antici- 
pate the  mental  scientists.  Take  the  curious  tendency 
known  as  ^^ideo-motor  impulse,''  an  impulse  to  act  on  the 
bare  idea;  an  extreme  type  is  the  idee  fixe  of  the  insane. 
But  it  is  to  some  extent  a  feature  of  normal  life  as  well. 
Shakespere  had  noted  it  before  it  was  noted  by  the  professional 
psychologists.  What  else  had  he  in  view  when  he  made 
Horatio  remonstrate  with  Hamlet  for  consenting  to  follow 
the  ghost  ? 

What  if  it  tempt  you  toward  the  flood,  my  lord, 
Or  to  the  dreadful  summit  of  the  cliff 
That  beetles  o'er  his  base  into  the  sea  ? 


think  of  it; 
The  very  place  puts  toys  of  desperation 
Without  more  motive  into  every  brain 
That  looks  so  many  fathoms  to  the  sea, 
And  hears  it  roar  beneath. 
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Again,  scientists  have  discovered,  and  have  told  us  in 
their  technical  phrases,  that  the  nervous  system  may  function 
vicariously,  that  when  one  part  of  the  brain  is  disabled  its 
work  may  be  to  some  extent  undertaken  by  another,  and  that 
thus  the  senses  make  good  one  another's  defects.  But  did 
we  not  read  long  ago  in  the  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream, 

Dark  night  that  from  the  eye  his  function  takes, 
The  ear  more  quick  of  apprehension  makes ; 
Wherein  it  doth  impair  the  seeing  sense 
It  pays  the  hearing  double  recompense. 

And  who  does  not  remember  the  blind  man  in  the  Excursion^ 
advancing  ^Howards  some  precipice's  airy  brink  "  ? 

But,  timely  warned,  he  would  have  stayed  his  steps, 
Protected,  say  enlightened,  by  his  ear. 


proof  abounds 
Upon  the  earth  that  faculties  which  seem 
Extinguished  do  not  therefore  cease  to  be, 
And  to  the  mind  among  her  powers  of  sense 
This  transfer  is  permitted. 

Writers  about  genius,  especially  Carlyle  and  Frederic 
Myers,  have  emphasized  the  spontaneous  uprising,  without 
conscious  effort,  of  thought-products  which  are  transcendently 
effective.  Might  they  not  well  have  illustrated  from  the 
autobiographical  lines  of  a  great  poet? 

A  hundred  times  when,  roving  high  and  low, 
I  have  been  harassed  with  the  toil  of  verse, 
Much  pains  and  little  progress,  and  at  once 
Some  lovely  Image  in  the  song  rose  up 
Full  formed,  like  Venus  rising  from  the  sea. 

How  many  of  those  psychologists  who,  from  Plato  down- 
wards, have  spoken  about  the  psychological  effects  upon 
character  of  surroundings,  beautiful  or  gracious,  might  have 
been  thankful  to  hght  up  their  exposition  with  the  lines  on 
Lucy: 
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The  floating  clouds  their  state  shall  lend 

To  her;  for  her  the  willow  bend, 

Nor  shall  she  fail  to  see 

Even  in  the  motions  of  the  storm 

Grace  that  shall  mould  the  maiden's  form 

By  silent  sympathy. 

And  who  that  has  struggled  to  understand  the  doctrine  of 
Kant  will  not  welcome  the  crystal  clearness  with  which 
Coleridge  puts  the  principle  of  a  mind  making  experience 
rather  than  being  made  by  it? 

Thy  soul  received 
A  light  reflected  as  a  light  bestowed. 


It  were  a  vain  endeavour 

Though  I  should  gaze  for  ever 
On  that  green  light  that  lingers  in  the  west; 
I  may  not  hope  from  outward  forms  to  win 
The  passions  and  the  life  whose  fountains  are  within. 
O  Lady !  we  receive  but  what  we  give 
And  in  our  life  alone  doth  Nature  live. 

Especially  deUcate  is  the  poet^s  portraiture  of  the  differences 
of  moral  feeling;  the  cynic  in  Lara^  with 

that  sarcastic  levity  of  tongue 
The  stinging  of  a  heart  the  world  hath  stung; 

the  censorious  man  with 

that  desire  which  ever  sways 
Mankind  the  rather  to  condemn  than  praise; 

the  pride  which 

steel'd  itself  as  scorning  to  redeem 
One  doubt  from  others'  half-withheld  esteem; 

the  weariness  of  satiety  in  The  Giaour: 

The  lovely  toy  so  fiercely  sought 
Hath  lost  its  charm  by  being  caught; 
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or  in  Mazeppa : 

For  he  who  hath  in  turn  run  through 
All  that  was  beautiful  and  new, 
Hath  nought  to  hope  and  nought  to  leave; 
And,  save  the  future  (which  is  viewed 
Not  quite  as  men  are  base  or  good. 
But  as  their  nerves  may  be  endued) 
With  nought  perhaps  to  grieve; 

or  the  innocence  of  the  sleeping  babe  in  Cain: 

thou  hast  not  plucked  the  fruit. 
Thou  knowest  not  thou  art  naked; 

or  the  curse  of  remorse  in  Manfred  : 

Though  thy  slumber  may  be  deep 

Yet  thy  spirit  shall  not  sleep. 

There  are  shades  that  will  not  vanish, 

There  are  thoughts  thou  canst  not  banish, 

By  a  power  to  thee  unknown 

Thou  canst  never  be  alone. 

One  must  check  the  tendency  to  go  on  like  this,  for  the  store 
is  literally  inexhaustible. 

But  though  the  poet  is  often  distinguished  by  minute  and 
affectionate  observation  of  Nature,  or  again  by  the  subtle 
analysis  of  mind,  it  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  these  qualities 
alone  do  not  constitute  his  character.  The  botanist  excels 
in  the  one,  the  psychologist  excels  in  the  other;  yet  our  many 
excellent  treatises  on  psychology  and  botany  are  far  enough 
from  being  poetical.  Insight  of  this  sort  is  rather  an  indispen- 
sable condition  than  the  specific  quality  of  a  poet^s  work. 
His  art  is  essentially  an  art  of  expression,  and  of  what  I  called 
at  the  outset  luxurious  expression.  He  is  a  manipulator  of 
words;  he  manipulates  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  become, 
not,  as  in  everyday  use,  mere  approximations,  mere  rough 
and  ready  counters  of  thought,  nor  yet,  as  in  science,  clear-cut 
technical  terms  for  concepts  of  the  reason,  but  rather  symbols 
to  the  imagination,  multiplying  their  force  through  artful 
juxtapositions,  conjuring  up  pictures,  vivid,  warm  with  feeUng, 
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rich  with  colour.  There  are  no  rules  for  the  callida  juncturay 
but  without  it  you  have  no  poet. 

The  great  imaginative  instruments  are  simile  and 
metaphor.  Man,  as  has  been  truly  said,  looks  outward 
before  he  looks  inward;  he  has  long  been  a  student  of  external 
objects  before  his  thought  returns  upon  itself.  This  order  of 
precedence  has  reacted  upon  language.  Words  were  primarily 
used  to  denote  things,  the  parts  of  things,  the  changes  of 
things  outside  us;  with  a  view  to  this  they  got  their  form, 
their  inflections,  their  shades  of  meaning.  Thus  when  one 
began  to  describe  the  inner  life  of  mind  no  terms  were  available; 
language  had  been  monopolized  by  material  things.  One  had 
to  make  the  best  shift  one  could;  hence  our  psychology  is 
filled  with  terms  that  have  spatial  implications;  we  speak 
of  the  movement  of  thought,  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  emotion, 
of  grasp  or  span  of  knowledge,  of  streams  or  chains  of  con- 
sciousness. As  Professor  James  pointed  out,  we  tend  to 
think  that  as  the  words  are  so  the  thought  must  be,  and  to 
refuse  recognition  to  dumb  or  anonymous  psychic  states. 
The  great  majority  of  our  terms  are  no  longer  considered  to 
be  metaphorical,  for  the  simihtudes  which  they  contain  have 
been  worn  out  by  use.  No  one  with  the  slightest  taste,  for 
example,  will  any  longer  dwell  upon  what  was  once  a  glowing 
and  brilliant  metaphor,  the  imaging  of  the  state  as  a  ship, 
that  must  be  steered  among  rocks  and  breakers.  The  fine 
gold  of  that  figure  has  been  so  dimmed  by  familiarity  that 
it  no  longer  arrests,  it  only  bores  and  disgusts  the  eye. 

But  there  is  no  more  distinctive  mark  of  poetic  gift  than 
the  power  to  bethink  oneseK  of  such  likenesses  as  will  be  at 
once  new  and  faithful.  They  impart,  more  than  anything 
else  can,  a  vividness,  a  pictorial  effect,  an  imaginative  illusion. 
Most  aesthetically  pleasing  of  all  is  the  power,  so  richly 
possessed  by  the  Lake  poets,  of  detecting  and  working  out 
delicately  shaded  analogies  between  the  world  of  human 
purpose  or  struggle  and  the  world  of  nature.  To  find  in  the 
external  an  image  of  the  internal,  to  conceive  in  this  way 
the  essential  oneness  of  all  creation,  to  discover — as  a  great 
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critic  has  put  it — ^Hhat  mode  of  existence  in  which  soul  and 
body  are  one  and  indivisible,  in  which  form  reveals" — this  is 
what  gives  its  value  to  much  of  our  finest  poetic  wealth. 
For  example,  Wordsworth's  picture  of  the  Solitary: 

the  tenor 
Which  my  life  holds,  he  readily  may  conceive 
Whoe'er  hath  stood  to  watch  a  mountain  brook 
In  some  still  passage  of  its  course,  and  seen 
Within  the  depths  of  its  capacious  breast 
Inverted  trees,  and  rocks,  and  azure  sky; 
And,  on  its  glassy  surface,  specks  of  foam, 
And  conglobated  bubbles  undissolved. 
Numerous  as  stars;  that  by  their  onward  lapse. 
Betray  to  sight  the  motion  of  the  stream, 
Else  imperceptible. 

Could  anything  be  more  perfect  than  Byron's  comparison  of 
the  hectic  flush  to 

the  unnatural  red 
Which  autumn  plants  upon  the  perished  leaf; 

or  Shelley's  picture  of  the  individual  soul: 

Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-coloured  glass 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  eternity. 

It  has  often  been  confidently  declared,  and  it  has  also  been 
hotly  denied,  that  when  each  is  taken  on  its  highest  level 
the  mind  of  the  poet  is  closely  akin  to  the  mind  of  the  philos- 
opher. In  a  sense  there  is,  of  course,  an  historic  quarrel 
between  the  two.  On  the  one  side  you  have  remorseless 
reason,  the  man  who  ^^ faces  facts,"  looks  with  a  calm  cold 
eye  upon  things  as  they  are,  formulates  truth  as  he  sees  it, 
no  matter  what  winsome  fancies  that  truth  may  contradict, 
what  fond  impulses  it  may  condemn,  what  castles  in  the  air 
it  may  forbid  the  imagination  to  build.  To  him  the  mangling 
of  human  affections,  the  blasting  of  human  hopes,  the 
intensifying  of  human  fears,  all  count  as  nought  provided 
some  new  law  can  be  unearthed,  or  some  new  theorem  can 
be  demonstrated.     On  the  other  side  you  have  the  seer  of 
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visions  and  the  dreamer  of  dreams,  the  witness  for  the  heart 
against  the  intellect,  for  the  intuition  that  outruns  evidence, 
believing   where   it   cannot   prove.     He   lives   in   a   sort   of 

fairyland, 

Has  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea 
And  hears  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 

Not  reason  but  feeling  is  to  him  the  ^^eye  among  the  blind,'' 
thence  he  draws  his  '^authentic  tidings  of  invisible  things,'' 
and  when  he  considers  the  other  type  of  mind  at  all  it  is  to 
describe  it  in  such  words  as  those  of  the  Poet's  Epitaph: 

Philosopher  !  a  fingering  knave, 
One  that  would  peep  and  botanise 
Upon  his  mother's  grave. 

This  contrast  may  be  traced  back  to  the  days  of  Xenophanes 
of  Colophon,  and  it  was  probably  that  old  sneerer  who  first 
set  it  in  strong  relief.  But  by  the  word  ^^philosopher" 
was  meant  at  first  very  much  what  we  mean  by  ^'  scientist," 
and  the  assailants  of  ^^  poetry"  had  in  view  those  spinners 
of  legend  about  natural  events  whom  scientists  were  obliged, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  discredit.  The  antithesis  is  still 
further  emphasized  by  Plato;  yet  hardly  any  writer  of  the 
ancient  world  is  more  given  than  Plato  to  crown  a  philosophical 
argument  with  a  burst  of  pure  poetic  fancy.  But  philosopher 
and  poet,  as  their  offices  are  now  understood,  have  been 
brought  far  more  closely  together.  They  have  come  together, 
in  part,  through  a  common  antagonism  to  those  prevalent 
moods  which  are  both  unphilosophic  and  unpoetical,  the 
mood  of  the  practical  man  for  whom  each  day's  business  is 
sufficient  unto  itself,  the  mood  of  the  narrow  scientist,  for- 
ever dividing  and  forever  isolating,  though  in  this  way  he 
must  needs  miss  the  wood  for  the  trees.  To  poet  and  philos- 
opher, on  the  other  hand,  the  one  thing  needful  is  to  reach  a 
satisfactory  attitude,  not  towards  the  separate  parts  but 
towards  the  whole,  to  sum  up  the  total  significance  in  terms 
of  human  values,  human  interests,  human  aspirations,  to 
get — in  a  word — a  religion,  meaning  by  religion,  as  Carlyle 
said,  not  a  set  of  articles  which  one  will  not  object  to  sign, 
but  something  which  one  ^^  believes  in  his  heart  and  knows 
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for  certain  about  this  so  mysterious  universe,  and  his  own 
relation  thereto/'  The  philosopher  does  this  through  reason- 
ing step  by  step,  the  poet  seems  to  do  it  through  flashes  of 
insight;  but  the  work  of  each  at  his  best  is  the  same,  to  bring 
home  to  us  some  answer,  with  which  we  shall  be  content,  on 
the  eternal  problem,  what  we  are,  whence  we  come,  and  whither 
we  are  bound. 

Hence  the  truth  so  often  repeated  that  the  greatest 
poetry  is  religious  poetry.  One  might  almost  say  that  it  is 
the  only  poetry.  The  religious  motive  is  very  obvious  in 
such  writers  as  Milton,  or  Tennyson,  or  Browning.  But  it 
is  none  the  less  present  in  the  work  of  those  who  are  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word  anti-religious,  provided  they  have 
enough  compass  and  enough  depth  to  belong  to  the  genuine 
poetic  order  at  all.  If  they  are  not  mere  ^'idle  singers  of 
an  empty  day,''  they  offer  us — whatever  it  be  worth — some 
theory  of  things,  some  gospel  of  life.  Shelley  is  a  striking 
example.  Amid  the  shrill  impiousness  of  Queen  Maby  or 
The  Revolt  of  Islam,  whatever  is  powerful  and  arresting  is 
just  the  effort  to  cast  in  artistic  and  emotional  form  a  new 
theory,  a  new  worship,  a  new  system  of  purposes  and  of  hopes. 
He  is  indeed  of  the  earth  earthy,  but  he  has  made  earthiness 
into  a  religion,  and  the  main  nerve  of  his  song  is  the  effort 
to  be  the  poet  of  earthiness,  with  no  dogma  but  the  dogma 
of  human  solidarity,  no  faith  except  faith  in  the  progress  of 
man,  no  command  but  the  command  to  be  free,  sympathetic, 
self-reliant,  no  hope  but  the  hope  of  a  mundane  millennium. 
He  is  the  bard  of  French  Revolutionism,  reading  to  us  its 
momentous  human  moral,  his  fancy,  not  less  than  Words- 
worth's, ^^ dreaming  o'er  the  map  of  things."  The  universe 
is  to  take  a  fresh  start,  it  is  the  year  One,  traditions,  civil 
and  ecclesiastical,  are  to  be  repudiated: 

The  world's  great  age  begins  anew, 

The  golden  years  return, 
The  earth  doth  like  a  snake  renew 
Her  winter  weeds  outworn ; 
Heaven  smiles,  and  faiths  and  empires  gleam 
Like  wrecks  of  a  dissolving  dream. 
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No  more  dogma;  it  was  enough  that 

those  who  suffer  with  their  suffering  kind 
Yet  feel  this  faith  religion. 

If  man  must  have  a  cult  let  him  return  to  the  awe-compelling 
Nature-worship : 

A  roofless  temple,  like  the  fane 
Where,  ere  new  creeds  could  faith  obtain, 
Man's  early  race  once  dwelt  beneath 
The  overhanging  deity. 

No  longer  let  us  look  for  ^^  Heaven,  a  meed  for  all  who  dare 
belie  their  human  natures."  Let  us  accept  our  place  as  items 
in  a  series,  riveted  together  through  inexorable  law: 

How  wonderful !  that  even 
The  passions,  prejudices,  interests. 
That  sway  the  meanest  being,  the  weak  touch 

That  moves  the  finest  nerve, 

And  in  one  human  brain 
Causes  the  faintest  thought,  becomes  a  link 

In  the  great  chain  of  Nature. 

Let  man  cease  to  worry  over  the  transiency  of  things;  above 
all,  let  him  reject  those  opiates  by  which  a  false  hope  had 
heretofore  been  sustained: 

Ask  why  the  sunlight  not  for  ever 

Weaves  rainbows  o'er  yon  mountain  river; 
Why  aught  should  fail  and  fade  that  once  is  shown; 

Why  fear  and  dream  and  death  and  birth 

Cast  on  the  daylight  of  this  earth 

Such  gloom;  why  man  hath  such  a  scope 
For  love  and  hate,  despondency  and  hope. 

No  voice  from  some  sublimer  world  hath  ever 
To  sage  or  poet  these  responses  given; 
Therefore  the  names  of  Demon,  Ghost  and  Heaven 
Remain  the  records  of  their  vain  endeavour, 
Frail  spells,  whose  uttered  charm  might  not  avail  to  sever 
From  all  we  hear  and  all  we  see 
Doubt,  chance  and  mutability. 

A  strange  sort  of  religion  this  indeed!  Is  it  possible  that 
Byron,  with  a  mind  so  much  stronger  than  Shelley's,  had 
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his  impious  friend  in  view  when  he  made  Harold  speak 
of  the  possibiUty  that 

as  holiest  men  have  deemed,  there  be 
A  land  of  souls  beyond  that  sable  shore, 
To  shame  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducee, 
And  sophists,  madly  vain  of  dubious  lore. 

The  extreme  dubiousness  of  the  ^4ore^^  any  present-day 
reader  can  see  who  will  turn  to  Shelley's  speculative  fragments 
in  prose.  But  though  a  very  crude  philosopher  he  was  a  very 
true  poet.  As  Burke  said  of  the  Deists,  his  system  has  gone 
long  since  to  ^'the  vault  of  all  the  Capulets.''  We  have 
turned  back,  as  Carlyle  said  we  must,  to  the  verity  of 
verities,  that  '^sl  God  made  this  world  and  a  Demon  not.'' 
But  it  is  not  the  special  system,  however  true  or  however 
false,  that  just  now  concerns  us.  It  is  the  fact  that  every 
genuine  poet  speaks  to  the  heart  of  his  age  in  the  way  that 
may  be  given  to  himself,  upon  the  things  which  supremely 
matter,  that  a  fascination  greater  than  that  of  the  most 
exquisite  cadences  of  song  comes  to  us  because  deep  is  calling 
unto  deep,  and  that  in  consequence  the  only  poets  who  can 
last  for  ever  are  those  who  have  seen  most  clearly  and  declared 
most  faithfully  the  truths  by  which  men  live. 

These  are  disjointed  comments  upon  poetry,  proceeding 
from  the  special  point  of  view  of  a  psychologist.  I  know  not 
how  far  I  may  have  offended  against  the  canons  of  taste 
which  constitute  what  is  called  aesthetics.  But  I  have  thought 
it  best  and  most  sincere  to  speak  of  the  poets  as  I  have 
personally  found  them,  even  as  he  of  old  spoke  to  Israel, 
not  in  conventional  phrase  of  ^Hhe  God  of  our  fathers"  but  of 
^^Him  Who  dwelt  in  the  bush."  Let  me  bring  what  I  have 
said  very  briefly  together.  Language,  as  speciahzed  to  either 
the  uses  of  practical  life  or  the  uses  of  scientific  thinking, 
is  what  we  call  prose;  and,  psychologically  speaking,  the 
mark  of  prose  everywhere  is  the  utilitarianism  of  purpose  in 
those  who  employ  it.  In  this  sense  we  can  have  prosaic 
thought  just  as  truly  as  prosaic  language,  and  the  great 
mass  of  persons  in  any  strenuous  age  are,  either  by  constraint 
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or  willingly,  prosaic  thinkers.  They  reflect  not  for  reflection's 
sake,  but  because  they  must  act;  their  reflection,  in  conse- 
quence, will  not  go  much  beyond  the  minimum  that  action 
requires.  So  too  the  words  in  which  their  thought  embodies 
itself  will  be  the  quickest  rough  and  ready  phrase  by  which 
what  they  look  upon  as  important  or  essential  in  their  ideas 
may  be  sufficiently  conveyed.  Plainly  a  great  deal  is  thus 
suppressed,  and  it  is  these  suppressed  faculties  and  suppressed 
ideas  upon  which  the  poet  works.  He  reveals  to  us  unnoticed 
and  hitherto  unsuspected  sources  of  enjoj^ment  in  natural 
things ;  he  makes  known  to  us  subtle  differences,  subtle  lights 
and  shades  in  our  own  mental  life;  feelings  which  were  uncon- 
sciously there  become  for  the  first  time  vocal;  aspirations  are 
given  for  the  first  time  a  distinctness;  imaginative  pictures 
are  spread  before  us  in  which  we  identify  as  in  a  mirror  those 
ups  and  downs  of  our  own  soul  which  we  could  no  more 
otherwise  have  seen  than  we  could  look  upon  our  own  faces. 
He  produces  in  short  an  illusion,  an  illusion  helped  out  in 
vividness  above  all  by  metaphor  and  simile,  by  the  melodies 
of  verse,  by  the  innumerable  artifices  which  belong  to  poetical 
technique.  And,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  most  profound 
interest  of  all  attaches  to  that  side  of  the  poet's  art  which 
has  to  do  with  the  deepest,  the  most  universal,  the  most 
significant  elements  in  the  life  of  the  spirit.  As  Coleridge 
so  often  insisted,  it  is  our  reaction  towards  Nature  which  gives 
Nature  her  meaning: 

Ours  is  her  wedding  garment,  ours  her  shroud ! 

And  would  we  aught  behold  of  higher  worth 
Than  that  inanimate  cold  world  allowed 

To  the  poor  loveless  ever  anxious  crowd, 
Ah  !  from  the  soul  itself  must  issue  forth 

A  light,  a  glory,  a  fair  luminous  cloud 
Enveloping  the  Earth, 
And  from  the  soul  itself  there  must  be  sent 

A  sweet  and  potent  voice  of  its  own  birth, 
Of  all  sweet  sounds  the  life  and  element. 

Herbert  L.  Stewart 


A  TREATMENT  FOR  INSOMNIA 

TNSOMNIA,  the  revenge  of  nature,  as  one  might  call  it, 
upon  super-civilization,  is  a  distinctive  product  of  our 
day  and  generation.  No  one  ever  heard  of  it  in  the  free 
out-of-door  life  of  a  couple  of  centuries  back,  nor  did  it  beset 
the  fox-hunting  or  corn-raising  eighteenth  century  squire's 
bedside,  though  he  might  know  that  his  wheat  was  spoiling 
with  the  smut  or  that  he  had  a  duel  to  fight  next  morning. 

Yet  here  and  now  it  is  amongst  us,  to  all  appearance  for 
good,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  till  we  alter  our 
manner  of  hving,  and  is  no  more  to  be  got  rid  of,  as  so  many 
know  to  their  cost,  by  the  use  of  medicaments  with  Greek 
names  however  jaw-breaking,  than  is  a  club  foot  or  a  bad 
conscience.  Then,  again,  what  practitioner  can  argue  with 
you  in  his  brisk,  helpful  way,  as  he  might  over  a  tumour  or  a 
cough,  that  he  sees  a  decided  improvement  in  your  case  since 
last  visit;  that  your  insomnia  is  really  much  better  though 
you  don't  notice  it  yourself,  and  so  on  ? 

All  this  being  indisputable,  a  course  of  treatment  is  here 
set  forth  free  of  expense  and  which,  though  but  a  palliative, 
is  yet  quite  as  hkely  to  produce  the  end  aimed  at  as  many 
costly  drugs  and  costher  doctors. 

And  here  let  me  admit  that  my  plan,  consisting  as  it  does 
of  a  mild  mental  exercise  only,  is  not  to  be  considered  strictly 
original.  Suggestions  in  the  same  direction,  but  of  a  crude 
half-baked  sort,  have  long  been  in  vogue,  such  as  for  the 
sufferer  to  try  adding  up  a  thousand,  number  by  number,  or 
to  repeat  the  creed  and  ten  commandments  backwards ;  but  in 
practice  such  uncivilized  schemes  are  insupportably  tedious, 
and  cannot  even  be  counted  on  to  work  with  any  certainty. 
They  need  development,  variety,  less  of  the  flavour  of  Turkey 
rhubarb  and  more  imagination,  if  the  hypersensitized  mind  is 
not  to  return  to  its  morbid  round  of  dreary  arithmetical 
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calculation  as  to  the  number  of  people  that  can  be  squeezed 
into  a  couple  of  twelve  foot  rooms  at  a  forthcoming  tea, 
without  laying  them  out  in  layers,  or,  it  may  be,  if  the  harrowed 
mind  be  of  the  male  variety,  how  the  war  is  going  to  affect 
prices  next  season  when  the  crop  of  buckwheat  or  ^'hog 
products^'  comes  due. 

Not  to  waste  our  time  and  space  over  preliminaries,  like 
too  many  of  our  preachers,  I  may  say  that  the  scheme  here 
propounded  is  not  for  the  poet  or  Htterateur,  with  whom  or 
their  like  it  would  certainly  not  work — would  in  fact  do  harm 
rather  than  good — ^but  for  the  ordinary,  commonplace  indi- 
vidual of  either  sex,  who  has  no  brains  to  spare  from  lifers 
avocations  and  is  only  too  willing  for  the  nonce  to  be  rid  of 
market  quotations  and  domestic  anxieties. 

In  brief  then  the  plan  is  to  try  a  little  composition  in 
prose  or  verse,  not  exactly  original,  for  that  might  involve 
some  expenditure  of  intellect,  but  by  way  of  emendation  or 
expansion  of  pieces  you  know  already  but  are  disposed,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  to  find  fault  with,  your  mind  we  assume 
being  equal  without  strain  to  the  task  of  correction  but  not 
of  sustained  literary  effort. 

Eschewing  parody,  that  favourite  hunting  ground  of  the 
third-rate  literary  mind,  let  us  consider  for  a  start  Professor 
Carruth's  well-known  pantheistic  lines,  ^^Each  in  his  own 
tongue,'^  of  which  the  final  stanza  reads  as  follows: 

"A  picket  frozen  on  duty, 
A  mother  starved  for  her  brood, 
Socrates  drinking  the  hemlock, 
And  Jesus  on  the  rood : 
And  millions  who,  humble  and  nameless. 
The  straight  hard  pathway  trod, 
Some  call  it  consecration 
And  others  call  it — God." 

This  poem  has  been  widely  celebrated  and  admired,  but  it 
may  occur  to  you  (whether  rightly  or  wrongly  does  not  at 
present  matter)  that  it  needs  summarizing, — something  of  the 
nature  of  a  more  comprehensive  conclusion, — and  so,  after  a 
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night's  effort,  or  until  sweet  sleep  shall  your  eyelids  close,  you 
work  off  and  recall  next  morning  a  stanza  or  so  like  this  as 
your  own  idea  (or  Spinoza's)  of  a  winding  up: 

Thus  ever  the  quest  of  the  ages, 

Since  time  itself  began 

Of  the  earUest  coming,  the  presence  here 

And  the  ultimate  goal  of  man. 

Some  see  it  a  gleam  of  a  larger  hope  ^ 

Not  lost  beneath  the  sod; 

Some  call  it  a  breath  of  eternity, 

And  others  call  it — God. 

Lines  Hke  these  may  not  be  altogether  bad,  good  enough 
even  to  print  if  they  were  only  quite  original  but,  wanting 
the  afflatus  of  first  creation,  they  are  of  no  value  and  so  you 
have  no  occasion  to  keep  awake  over  the  reflection  that  in 
them  anything  is  being  lost  to  the  world. 

Next  night  that  you  find  the  drowsy  god  avoiding  you, 
you  may  have  decided  in  advance  to  look  into  the  absurdities, 
or,  shall  we  say,  the  weak  points  of  our  sentimental  song 
writers  including  some  of  the  most  popular  and  ,  melodious. 
We  will  pass  by  the  notorious  ^^When  other  lips  and  other 
hearts  their  tales  of  love  shall  tell,"  which  has  already  faUen 
before  the  talons  of  the  parodist,  besides  having  been  the 
puzzle  of  commentators  for  the  last  sixty  years,  and  look 
into  the  equally  well  known,  ^^  Good-bye,  sweetheart,  good 
bye,"  the  opening  line  of  which  specifies  clearly  enough  the 
time  of  action: 

"  The  bright  stars  fade,  the  morn  is  breaking  '* 
and  the  second  stanza  is  equally  explicit: 

"  From  distant  towers  the  midnight  chiming 
Where  sinks  the  world  to  calm  repose  " 

while  the  third  commences  with  the  words: 

*'  The  sun  is  up,  the  lark  is  soaring." 

That  is  to  say,  this  too  constant  lover  makes  his  interview  of 
farewell  extend  to  twenty-four  hours,  with  a  hint  of  further 
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continuance:  ^^I  could  not  leave  thee  though  I  said,  ^Goodbye, 
sweetheart,  good  bye.  ^ ''  Here,  one  would  think,  is  a  chance 
for  the  insomnolent  to  exercise  his  improving  touch,  if  ever 
there  was  one,  but  mayhap  the  lover,  too,  poor  soul,  is  trying 
a  cure  for  insomnia  of  his  own  devising  and  ought  not  to  be 
interfered  with. 

The  poet  Moore,  most  prolific  of  song  writers,  has 
produced  one  upon  ^^The  meeting  of  the  waters''  at  Castle 
Howard,  Co.  Wicklow,  which  has  attained  to  great  favour 
and  commences  with  the  lines: 

"There  is  not  in  the  wide  world  a  valley  so  sweet, 
As  that  vale  in  whose  bosom  the  bright  waters  meet. 
O !  the  last  shade  of  feeling  and  life  must  depart 
Ere  the  bloom  of  that  valley  shall  fade  from  my  heart." 

Yet  he  seems  immediately  to  become  alarmed  at  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  this  eulogy,  for  in  the  second  verse  it  appears 
that 

''  It  was  not  that  nature  had  shed  o'er  the  scene 
Her  purest  of  crystal  and  brightest  of  green" 

and  we  are  made  aware  by  degrees  that  ^4t" — that  is  to  say, 
I  suppose,  the  real  cause  of  his  rapture — was  the  presence 
of  certain  unnamed  individuals,  friends  of  his  own,  but  in 
whom  the  public  can  take  no  possible  interest. 

Let  us  match  our  wits  against  Tom  Moore's  (nobody  is 
going  to  know  of  our  presumption)  and  try  a  different  con- 
tinuation, from  the  point  where  he  commences  his  string  of 
negatives : 

Here  wide  have  I  wandered  when  twilight  was  long, 
And  the  braeside  re-echoed  the  wood  bird's  wild  song. 
Where  the  far  mountains  melted  in  tenderest  blue, 
And  mammon's  proud  turrets  were  sunk  from  my  view. 

There  is  a  sort  of  anarchical  touch  about  this  last  line  that 
ought  to  stiffen  things  up  and  help  to  redeem  the  poem  from 
the  charge  of  too  sugary  sweetness.  But  how  are  we  going 
to  continue  ?  Well,  this  is  the  sleepless  one's  own  business, 
not  mine.    I  have  given  him  a  very  fair  start,  but  my  system 
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will  never  get  a  fair  trial  if  he  has  all  his  work  done  for  him 
in  advance. 

Should  it  appear  that  your  nocturnal  restlessness  is 
owing  to  increasing  domestic  expenditure,  with  its  attendant 
worry  and  reproach,  it  may  turn  out  a  mistake  to  keep  trying 
to  reconcile  yourself  to  the  inevitable  and  calling  philosophy 
to  your  aid,  as,  of  course,  will  be  suggested  to  you  by  well-to-do 
friends.  The  probability  is  that  philosophy  is  a  spirit  that 
will  not  come  when  you  do  call  to  it  and  the  effort  may  have 
the  effect  of  aggravating  your  symptoms.  A  better  plan 
might  be,  if  you  are  of  an  ironical  turn,  to  start  out  with 
something  in  this  vein : 

As  through  life's  devious  ways  we  go, 

Philosophy  is  rot. 
If  man  ''  wants  little  here  below," 

Sweet  woman  wants  a  lot! 

By  following  this  unedifying  but  effective  course  through 
three  or  four  stanzas  you  may  end  in  working  off  your 
saturnine  humours  with  a  hearty  laugh  and  also  attain,  ere 
many  hours  have  gone  by,  to  soft  oblivion  of  your  daily  care. 

But  it  may  be  that  you  never  made  a  couplet  in  your 
life,  that  you  know  nothing  of  poetry.  This  need  be  no  draw- 
back. Many  who  do  not  care  to  make  this  admission  are  in 
reality  in  the  same  predicament.  Yet  supposing  that,  like 
Grosvenor,  you  ^^do  not  like  poetry'^ — that  you  positively 
detest  it,  even  this  need  not  be  whispered  in  the  ear  in  closets : 
it  is  by  no  means  to  your  discredit  nor  need  it  be  any  hindrance 
to  trying  the  system.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  fall  back  upon 
good  honest  prose. 

In  trying  ^'conclusions'^  with  the  noveUsts,  the  '^ Mystery 
of  Edwin  Drood'^  at  once  suggests  itself,  but  this  plainly  is 
too  much  of  an  undertaking.  Our  object  is  to  put  the  patient 
asleep  and  not  to  drive  him  into  a  fever.  There  are,  however, 
many  other  tales  going  the  rounds  whose  endings  are  hardly 
more  satisfactory  and  which  might  be  experimented  upon  in 
the  way  of  improvement.  What  became  of  ^^Kim,"  for 
instance,  the  hero  of  Kipling's  thrilling  story  of  that  name  ? 
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He  is  brought,  a  bright  quick-witted  boy,  half  English, 
half  Hindi,  after  adventures,  to  a  certain  river^s  bank  where 
his  Buddhist  preceptor  and  patron  dies  to  slow  music  and 
the  author  makes  his  own  escape,  in  accordance,  doubtless, 
with  the  canons  at  present  approved  by  novel  pubUshers  if  not 
by  the  public,  whereby  every  story  has  to  end  with  a  jerk  or 
a  snort,  and  for  the  reader  to  show  any  further  curiosity  is 
to  mark  himself  as  entirely  behind  the  age.  Nevertheless, 
being  unfashionable,  let  us  enquire  what  is  to  become  of  this 
slim  Httle  soul  with  his  honest  rascaHty,  his  shrewdness  and 
his  slang. 

Does  he  take  his  gUb  tongue  and  insinuating  manner  to 
the  wholesale  merchants,  and  get  a  stock  of  goods  on  credit 
or,  perhaps,  by  eking  out  the  little  hoard  of  copper  coins 
remaining  from  his  partnership,  start  a  tiny  sweetstuff  and 
tobacco  shop  and,  prospering  greatly  as  the  years  go  by, 
make  his  final  bow  to  the  reader  as  Sir  Ramsetjee  Kim  of 
Bombay  and  Kimberley,  Baronet,  patron  of  three  livings  and 
son-in-law  to  John,  third  Earl  of  Scrimpham  ?  Well,  no,  this 
would  be  altogether  too  commonplace,  too  orthodox.  Any- 
body could  make  a  fortune  and  marry  a  title. 

A  more  satisfactory  winding  up  every  way  would  be  to 
make  Master  Kim,  having  served  his  hoary  patron  loyally  till 
the  final  close,  now  appropriate  the  old  man's  rosary,  spectacles 
and  petticoats  when  they  can  be  of  no  further  use  to  him, 
and  start  out  as  a  saint  or  pilgrim  on  his  own  account.  What 
a  fascinating  vista  of  possibilities  is  here  opened  up!  Not 
alone  might  his  adventures  ^^ fill  a  volume''  but,  what  is  more 
to  our  purpose,  might  put  you  to  sleep  every  night  for  a 
month. 

The  Begum  of  Travancore  comes  along  in  state  and, 
catching  a  glimpse  of  the  devotee's  fresh  young  countenance 
through  his  filth  and  supposed  decrepitude,  sends  a  palanquin 
bearer  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  so  great  a  marvel  and  to 
command  the  interesting  fakir's  immediate  attendance  at  her 
litter.  What  will  follow  next — Don  Juan  redivivus  ?  Perhaps, 
but  not  necessarily. 
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The  Begum  may  be  elderly  and  virtuous  yet  still  be 
unable  to  restrain  a  certain  liking  for  Kim's  looks  and  ways. 
She  compromises  by  appointing  him  high  priest  to  the  principal 
idol  at  Travancore,  where  for  a  time  his  ministrations  prove 
most  acceptable,  but  presently  the  newly  installed  hierophant 
makes  the  discovery  that  the  idol's  eyes  are  in  reality  rubies  of 
surpassing  lustre  and  value.  He  will  pick  these  out,  replacing 
them  with  bits  of  brightly  tinted  glass  cut  to  size,  and, 
mounting  his  dromedary,  ostensibly  on  a  begging  trip  for  the 
monastery,  will  make  his  way  with  his  booty  to  Pondicherry, 
a  French  settlement. 

The  youthful  and  interesting  high-priest  does  not  show 
up  again  at  Travancore,  as  expected,  and  a  rumour  that  he  was 
seen  ascending  to  heaven  fails  to  convince.  But  the  stolen 
jewelry  is  now  safe  in  a  bank's  strong  vaults  awaiting  shipment 
to  the  order  of  Kim  &  Co.,  Paris,  and,  a  generous  advance 
having  been  collected  on  the  property,  Mr.  Kim  has  grown 
much  too  English  and  well  dressed  to  be  poisoned  with 
impunity,  should  any  such  idea  be  mooted, — etc.,  etc. 

In  ^^No.  5  John  St.,"  a  story  that  attracted  attention  a 
few  years  ago,  an  unnamed  young  aristocrat  goes  to  live  for 
experiment  in  the  slums  of  London  on  what  he  may  be  able 
to  make  by  his  daily  labour.  Here  an  Amazonian  and  good 
looking  flower  girl,  a  straight-living  daughter  of  the  pavement, 
falls  in  love  with  him,  as  is  not  unnatural,  and  he,  in  his 
virtuous,  lackadaisical  fashion,  is  clearly  drifting  in  the  same 
direction  despite  his  title  and  his  valet  in  the  background. 

Something  decided  has  to  be  done  as  we  near  the  last 
chapters,  and  that  quickly.  Belgravia  cannot  be  allowed  to 
wed  with  Billingsgate  unless  the  writer  is  prepared  to  be 
laughed  out  of  court,  and  so  poor  Tilda  is  exploded  by  an 
anarchist's  bomb  and  thus  got  rid  of. 

But  surely  this  is  exasperating.  Anarchists  do  not  blow 
pretty  girls  to  pieces  in  London.  They  know  too  well  where 
they  are  comfortable  to  risk  it.  Yet  what  else  is  there  for 
it  ?  Female  athletes  cannot  pine  away  into  a  consumption 
or  fall,  by  the  moon's  pale  unreal  light,  over  the  parapets  of 
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rivers.  Conclusions  that  might  have  satisfied  the  ingenuous- 
ness of  fifty  years  ago  are  now  gone  stale.  In  short,  here  is 
an  opportunity  of  the  choicest  kind  for  the  unwilling  night 
thinker  to  get  in  his  work. 

To  come  down  to  the  realm  of  everyday  possibiUty. — 
Which  of  us  has  not  observed  some  newly  wed  couple,  ill 
assorted,  unmated,  perhaps  of  widely  different  age,  and 
wondered  what  the  upshot  of  the  association  was  going  to 
be  ?  One  such  instance  the  writer  noticed  at  a  large  summer 
hotel  lately.  The  bride,  plainly  wealthy,  was  somewhere 
between  seventy  and  eighty  and  had  an  air  of  dogged  resigna- 
tion to  whatever  might  befall.  The  husband,  about  a  third 
of  her  age,  wore  a  new  suit  and  a  sulky,  hangdog  manner  as  of 
a  person  who  had  made  a  fool  of  himself  and  did  not  relish 
the  consequences.  He  had  taken  a  younger  brother  into  the 
party  as  it  seemed  for  protection. 

What  is  to  be  the  outcome  ?  The  groom  can  hardly 
expect  to  get  a  divorce,  with  alimony,  from  the  most  obliging 
of  courts.  The  wife  has  clearly  made  up  her  mind  in  advance 
to  put  up  with  anything  except  separation.  What  then  ? 
How  is  this  young  man  going  to  pass  the  years  of  matri- 
mony if,  from  morn  till  twiHght  bound  he  feels  the  heavy 
hours  toil  round  even  during  the  honeymoon  ?  Poker  and 
gambling  of  a  surety  to  commence  with,  and  later,  stock  jobbing 
— ending,  mayhap,  in  a  huge  purchase  of  some  high  explosive 
company's  shares.  Explosion  caused  by  German  emissaries 
at  the  company's  works  follows  just  as  the  young  couple 
have  arrived  to  look  over  their  new  property.  Tremendous 
crash!  No  munition  works  left.  No  scoundrel  foreign 
emissaries.     No  newly  wed  couple.     Nothing ! 

This  is  up  to  date.  This  is  seeing  the  ^^No.  5  John  St.'' 
man  and  going  him  one  better.  But,  hold !  What  is  this 
absorbs  me  quite,  steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight;  what 
langours  o'er  my  eyeUds  creep?  Tell  me,  my  soul — can  this 
be sleep  ? 

Henry  Carter 


THE  COWARD 

I  don^t  know  what  I  seen,  or  done — 
I  only  know  I  had  to  run, 
And  if,  in  running,  I'd  been  shot, 
The  name  of  hero  I'd  have  got. 

But  now  my  glory  days  are  dead, 
And  I  am  branded  coward,  instead — 
Because  a  something,  with  my  name. 
Drove  me  from  Hell  to  lasting  shame. 

Funked  it !     No,  that  could  never  be. 
The  man  who  done  it  wasn't  me. 
God !     Shoot  me  now !  I  fear  no  gun . 
I  don't  know  what  I  seen,  or  done — 
I  only  know  I  had  to  run. 


A.  Beatrice  .  HicKSON 


THE  LETTER 

He  took  it  from  the  pocket  of  his  coat. 
And  kissed  it, — just  before  he  fell  asleep, 
I  saw — and  something,  rising  in  my  throat. 
Came  pretty  near  to  making  this  fool  weep. 

Strange,  how  a  trifle  wakes  such  cruel  pain ! 
It  seemed  to  stab  and  break  my  heart  well  nigh — 
To  think  she'd  never  see  his  face  again. 
Whilst  I  must  live,  who  only  prayed  to  die. 

A.  Beatrice  Hickson 


SOME  ENGLISH  BOY  POETS 

T^7*HEN  I  went  to  a  High  School  in  Ontario,  rather  more 
^  ^  than  thirty  years  ago,  we  had  a  class  which  was  styled 
'^Enghsh  Literature/'  I  remember  two  poems  in  particular 
which  we  considered:  Gray's  Elegy  and  Goldsmith's  Traveller. 
Here  is  how  we  studied  them.  We  analyzed  every  sentence 
they  contained.  We  parsed  every  word  in  them.  Then  we 
held  a  sort  of  insect-hunt  for  figures  of  speech — alliteration, 
metonymy,  simile,  aposiopesis  and  the  rest,  and  to  this  day  I 
can  tell  the  difference  between  a  metaphor  and  a  simile.  (One 
begins  with  ^4ike  "  or  ''as"  and  the  other  doesn't;  it  is  a  most 
valuable  piece  of  information.)  Perhaps  we  learned  parts  of 
the  poems  by  heart — upon  that  my  recollection  is  indistinct. 
Of  course  we  hated  Gray,  Goldsmith,  and  all  their  works. 
Burke's  most  celebrated  work  was  ''taught "  at  the  same  school, 
and  I  remember  one  boy,  who  afterwards  became  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  observing  that  Burke  would  have  been  a  fine  man 
if  he  had  not  reflected  so  much.  Later  in  my  life  I  was  a 
High  School  teacher  myself,  and  while  I  hope  I  used  somewhat 
better  methods  of  teaching,  I  learned  that  to  make  young 
people  understand  and  enjoy  good  writing,  whether  poetry  or 
prose,  is  not  an  easy  task. 

Recently  I  have  become  acquainted  with  the  work  done 
at  the  Perse  School  at  Cambridge  and  am  in  a  state  of  wonder 
at  the  methods  adopted  and  the  success  achieved  in  causing 
boys  to  understand  and  love  literature;  I  am  anxious  to  share 
that  wonder  with  others — if  possible  with  some  of  the  teachers 
of  to-day.  I  derive  my  information  from  the  five  "Perse 
Playbooks"  which  have  appeared  between  1912  and  1915. 
The  smallest  of  these  books  has  fewer  than  forty  pages,  the 
largest  is  of  some  two  hundred  pages,  and  the  publishers  are 
W.  Heffer  &  Sons  of  Cambridge.  Such  are  the  prelimi- 
nary commercial  facts  of  the  matter.  Let  me  now  state  the 
preliminary  literary  facts. 
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The  Perse  School  is  one  of  the  old  Grammar  Schools  in 
which  England  is  rich.  In  part  it  is  a  boarding  school,  but 
it  has  day  boys  as  well.  The  youngest  boys  are  nine  or  ten 
years  old,  and  it  prepares  lads  for  the  Universities.  While  its 
methods  in  general  are  revolutionary  the  results  are  orthodox 
in  one  way — its  boys  pass  the  usual  examinations,  and  in  the 
competitions  the  school  carries  off  its  share  of  prizes  and 
scholarships.  A  boy  who  attends,  while  gaining  the  benefits 
which  it  is  my  business  to  describe  later  in  this  article,  is  in 
no  danger  of  losing  touch  with  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  The 
Headmaster  is  Dr.  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  a  scholar  of  great  repute. 
The  master  whose  work  in  Enghsh  is  the  subject  of  this  notice 
is  Mr.  H.  Caldwell  Cook.  A  few  years  ago  a  number  of  the 
boys  acted  in  public,  the  special  points  about  the  performance 
being  the  excellence  of  their  acting,  and  the  fact  that  they  had 
written  the  plays  themselves.  So  eminent  an  actor  as  Sir 
F.  R.  Benson,  so  great  a  Shakesperian  scholar  as  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  so  noteworthy  an  authority  on  folk-lore  as  Mr.  Cecil 
Sharp,  found  these  plays  and  the  actor-authors  deeply  in- 
teresting. In  1912  the  first  of  the  ^^Playbooks"  was  printed; 
it  contained  two  short  plays,  one,  ^'The  Cottage  on  the  Moor,'^ 
written  (in  prose)  by  the  boys  of  the  Sixth  Form,  one,  ^' Thorns 
Hammer,''  written  (in  blank  verse)  by  a  group  of  younger 
boys  whose  average  age  was  twelve  years  and  a  half.  In- 
cluded also  was  a  ballad,  suggested  by  an  incident  in  the  first- 
named  play,  written  by  a  junior  boy.  In  the  same  year  was 
published  the  second  Playbook,  with  rather  more  than  thirty 
poems,  some  by  juniors,  some  by  seniors.  In  1913  came  a 
third,  with  three  plays,  ^'The  Wraggle-Taggle  Gypsies"  by 
Sixth  Form  boys,  and  ^'Baldr's  Death"  and  ^^Freyr's  Wooing," 
by  younger  lads,  and  fourteen  poems,  all  by  the  little  boys. 
Again  the  big  boys'  play  is  mainly  in  prose,  while  the  young- 
sters stick  to  blank  verse.  The  fourth  book,  in  1914,  contained 
specimens  of  the  prose  work  done  by  the  school.  The  fifth, 
issued  in  1915,  contains  over  one  hundred  and  thirty  poems, 
besides  a  considerable  number  of  snatches  of  verse.  All  told, 
we  have  five  plays,  and  about  two  hundred  poems,  ballads 
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and  songs,  in  addition  to  a  considerable  amount  of  prose 
work.  Ninety-five  boys  are  named  as  authors.  It  is  not  a 
case  of  a  few  gifted  or  precocious  boys;  it  is,  first,  a  communal 
affair,  and,  secondly,  nothing  less  than  this,  that  a  vein  of 
poetry  and  romance  has  been  uncovered  in  the  average  boy. 
*^  Quite  seventy  per  cent,  of  our  secondary  schoolboys  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen  can  write  creditable  poetry,  and 
all  you  have  to  give  them  is  permission,"  writes  Mr.  Cook. 
'^Some  initial  encouragement,  and  subsequent  correction  and 
advice  are  valuable  if  sparingly  and  tactfully  given."  But 
enough  of  explanation;  the  main  purpose  of  this  article  is 
quotation. 

I  have  remarked  that  the  little  boys  prefer  blank  verse 
for  their  plays.  From  ^^Baldr's  Death"  I  extract  a  soliloquy 
by  Loki : — 

Now  reigns  my  evil  spirit  over  me, 

For  good  being  crush 'd  and  smother 'd  in  my  breast, 

Dies  like  a  wild  flower  trampled  under  foot, 

And  evil  devils  cry  out  for  revenge. 

Revenge  me  for  my  children's  injuries 

I  will  against  these  silly  simpletons; 

They  who  have  banished  my  three  children  hence, 

Aided  by  cunning  of  the  underworld. 

Fenris  the  Wolf  they  bound  with  dwarf-wrought  chain, 

Shaped  on  the  anvil  of  the  prying  elves. 

And  Jormungandr,  mightiest  of  my  brood, 

They  threw  into  the  sea,  to  wallow  there, 

Stirring  the  deep  with  his  tempestuous  tail. 

And  Hel,  my  only  daughter,  they  cast  forth 

Down  to  the  misty  depths  of  Niflheim, 

To  overlook  the  tribes  of  coward  dead. 

This  is  fairly  competent  blank  verse  for  boys  of  twelve 
and  thirteen.  From  '^Freyr's  Wooing"  I  take  a  courtship 
scene.  Gerda,  Freyr's  bride,  has  come  from  the  frost-bound 
land  of  Jotunheim,  and  here  is  the  lovers'  dialogue: — 

Gerda 

The  very  hour  I  left  that  cold,  bleak  land 
I  felt  the  soothing  influence  of  thy  reign, 
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For  all  my  way  was  marked  upon  the  ground 

By  snow-flakes  golden-hearted.     What  are  they  ? 
Freyr.  They  are  the  daisies,  starring  for  thy  feet, 

The  heaven  on  which  they  walk.     And  they  are  thine. 
Gerda.  I  was  attended  on  my  happy  way 

By  flashing  jewels,  and  a  choir  of  song. 
Freyr.  Those  jewels  thou  hast  seen,  floating  in  air, 

Or  flitting  in  and  out  among  the  trees, 

Are  feathered  minstrels,  who  with  mellow  throats 

Are  fluting  homage,  knowing  they  are  thine. 
Gerda.  And  o'er  my  head  light  clouds  went  sailing  on 

To  guide  me  hither. 
Freyr.  For  the  clouds  are  thine, 

Nay,  Gerda,  all  my  power  upon  the  earth 

Lies  at  thy  feet,  for  I  myself  am  thine. 

The  chief  author  of  ^'Baldr^s  Death''  is  Ralph  Drennan, 
who  was  twelve  years  and  seven  months  old  at  the  time.  The 
chief  author  of  ^^Freyr's  Wooing"  is  A.  J.  Storey,  who  was 
twelve  years  and  ten  months.  All  the  boys  of  the  forms 
concerned  bore  a  full  share  in  suggestion,  criticism  and  emen- 
dation. The  acting  was  worked  out  in  the  same  communal 
way.     But  perhaps  I  had  better  let  Mr.  Cook  speak: — 

'*  It  is  a  fatal  error  to  buy  a  ready-made  play,  have  it  learnt  by  heart, 
and  acted  without  ceremony  in  hired  costume.  Your  play  should  be  in 
hand  for  at  least  a  term,  and  it  will  do  nothing  but  good  to  keep  it  building 
throughout  the  school  year.  The  workers  should  be  a  single  form  whom 
you  can  have  collectively  under  your  control  without  tiresome  arrangement. 
The  historical  period  in  which  the  play  is  set  is  of  importance  in  a  hundred 
ways,  and  may  either  be  determined  by  the  courses  of  History,  Geography, 
and  Literature  going  on;  or,  if  it  is  done  on  a  large  enough  scale  the  play 
circle  might  include  such  study  of  those  subjects  as  it  required.  It  is 
ad\dsable  to  allow  the  subject  and  the  style  of  the  drama  to  spring  natu- 
rally from  some  immediate  demand,  small  though  it  be,  so  long  as  it  becomes 
general.  An  interest  in  castles  and  heraldry  for  example  may  always  be 
counted  upon,  and  this  might  grow  into  a  drama  of  mediaeval  times.  The 
spontaneous  division  of  a  form  into  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads  will  always 
yield  a  sturdy  play.  *  Our  own  concern  with  the  Northern  Gods  originated 
mainly  in  the  curiosity  of  a  single  boy  whose  father  could  read  the  Edda. 
When  the  group  has  such  an  interest  in  common  a  tale  is  easily  found  or 


*  "  The  Cottage  on  the  Moor  "  is  a  Royalist  and  Roundhead  play. 
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invented.  The  most  meagre  story  will  do.  Look  to  the  characters  and 
they  will  take  care  of  the  plot.  Now  elect  or  select  the  cast,  and  let 
each  person  of  the  drama  realize  who  and  of  what  kind  he  is. 

''  When  the  story  has  been  assimilated  in  every  piece  and  part  it  may 
be  acted  through  roughly  with  the  aid  of  notes  for  dialogue,  in  prose  or 
verse  as  proves  easier.  But  though  rugged  verse  is  easy,  they  are  few  who 
have  the  requisite  command  of  prose  for  such  a  service     . 

"  I  must  deal  briefly  with  the  authorship  of  the  plays  and  poems  in 
this  book.  '  Baldr's  Death '  came  first  in  order  of  time.  It  began  as 
classwork  with  Form  IIIb  on  the  wave  of  enthusiasm  which  followed  the 
production  of  '  Thor's  Hammer.'  The  story,  cast,  plot  and  sets  were 
fully  discussed  and  mainly  determined,  and  several  speeches  had  been 
written  when  last  term  came  to  an  end  (Christmas,  1912).  This  term's 
promotion  distributed  the  cast  among  three  forms  so  that  full  collaboration 
became  impossible.  Then  we  resorted  to  a  method  which,  though  perfectly 
admissible  when  openly  confessed,  introduces  great  complication  into  the 
question  of  authorship.  One  boy  took  over  all  the  available  plans  and 
material  and  proceeded  to  work  the  play  into  its  present  form,  adopting^ 
revising  or  discarding  the  speeches  we  had,  but  composing  by  far  the 
greater  part  himself.  He  worked  sometimes  by  himself  at  home,  but  quite 
often  under  my  supervision  at  tea-time  in  my  room.  It  is  clear  then  that 
the  whole  play  might  have  been  composed  at  my  direction;  and  so  in  a 
sense  it  was,  only  my  chief  aim  was  always  to  stimulate  original  production, 
and  my  chief  share  throughout  has  been  in  rejecting  passages  or  disapprov- 
ing of  suggestions  that  were  evidently  unsuitable.'' 

I  have  quoted  Mr.  Cook  at  length  because  to  us  Cana- 
dians, wistful  as  to  whether  the  youth  of  our  land  can  obtain 
similar  advantages,  the  question  how  these  results  have  been 
produced  is  as  interesting  as  what  they  are.  It  should  be 
added  that  Mr.  Cook  himself  is  a  poet. 

From  communal  dramas  and  blank  verse  let  us  turn  to 
lyric  verse.  I  take  first  a  poem,  ^'Cloudland,^'  by  Donald 
Wakeling,  twelve  years  and  three  months  of  age: — 

High  up  in  cloudland, 

Ever  so  high : 

You  hear  the  birds  whistle, 

And  the  lark  his  cry. 

High  up  in  cloudland, 

Ever  so  high : 

You  hear  the  wind  howl. 

And  the  old  moon  sigh. 
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This  little  poem  is  very  characteristic.  It  is  but  a  momen- 
tary thought;  perhaps  there  is  something  odd  about  '^You 
hear  the  birds  whistle;'^  and  then  there  is  the  sudden  intense 
note  of  poetry  and  romance  in  the  unforgettable  last  line. 
Uneven — and  piercing.  Let  me  now  quote  ^^The  Skylark/' 
by  Adrian  Tuffield,  a  boy  of  exactly  the  same  age : — 

He  clears  his  voice  with  a  sip  of  the  dew 
That  lies  on  the  grass  when  the  day  is  new; 
Then  spreads  his  wings  and  soars  on  high, 
Till  he's  naught  but  a  speck  in  the  vast  blue  sky. 

His  musical  notes  come  fast  and  free, 
In  a  strain  of  sweetest  melody; 
He  pours  them  out  so  rich  and  clear, 
That  his  thrilling  song  the  world  may  hear. 

To  guard  the  nest  his  mate  must  stay. 
But  her  heart  is  cheered  by  his  roundelay; 
When  sunset  comes  with  its  rosy  glow. 
He'll  leave  his  heaven  for  his  love  below. 

Yet  another  boy  of  twelve  years  and  three  months,  Donald 
Turner,  produced  the  following  poem.  Its  title  is  ^^Hall.'' 
This  is  the  name  of  a  school-fellow,  and  the  word  was  set  at 
random  as  the  theme  of  a  poetical  exercise.  In  some  way  it 
struck  the  vein  of  mystery  and  romance  which  lies  in  boy 
nature : — 

Dark  and  dreary  was  the  night, 

Not  any  star  did  gleam. 
But  over  the  hills  a  mysterious  light 
Came  like  a  fearful  dream. 

And  you  could  hear  the  maiden  singing 

A  sweet  and  old,  old  song, 
And  the  rafters  of  the  hall  were  ringing 

While  she  was  singing  long. 

And  now  there  came  an  ancient  knight 

A-riding  up  the  hill, 
And  he  would  stop  and  think  of  the  fight 

That  the  maid  was  singing  still. 

Mr.  Cook  remarks  on  the  resemblance  between  this  poem 
and  Wordsworth's  ^'Sohtary  Reaper."     The  boy — who  had 
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never  heard  of  Wordsworth's  poem — has  conceived  the  very 
striking  idea  of  making  the  knight  who  listens  to  the  song  a 
sharer  in  the  battle  which  is  its  subject.  A  companion  idea, 
that  of  the  poem  living  and  strong  while  its  maker  is  dead,  is 
struck  out  by  a  ten  year  old  boy,  Reginald  Apthorpe,  who  thus 
handles  the  well-known  story  of  Taillefer  at  Hastings: — 

From  out  the  Norman  ranks  there  rode 

A  minstrel  gaily  dressed, 
He  went  by  the  name  of  Taillefer, 

And  his  helmet  bore  a  crest. 

He  whirled  his  sword  as  on  he  came 

And  threw  it  high  in  air; 
He  sang  a  good  old  song  of  France 

Which  stirred  the  Frenchmen  there. 

With  flashing  sword  he  slew  two  men. 

And  with  the  host  marched  on; 
But  while  they  sang  a  sword-blow  rang — 

And  Taillefer  was  gone. 

The  blade  was  buried  in  his  heart, 

But  over  his  body  swept 
The  host  still  singing  the  warlike  strains 

Which  were  made  by  him  who  slept. 

Ten  years  old,  and  the  boy  wrote  a  poem  hke  that!  But 
strange  things  are  done  by  these  children.  Tom  Lawton, 
aged  eleven  years  and  nine  months,  apparently  had  never 
heard  of  Blake,  but  nevertheless  did  a  ^^ Piping  Song.'' — 

Piping  down  the  valleys  wild, 

Piping  loud  with  glee. 
Came  a  shepherd  piping  loud, 

A  merry  shepherd  he. 

And  he  sang  a  merry  song, 

A  merry  song  sang  he. 
He  sang  right  out  with  all  his  might 

And  filled  the  air  with  glee. 

Oh,  piper,  sing  that  song  again, 

That  song  so  light  and  free; 
Then  make  a  pen  and  write  it  down 

For  Littleman  and  me. 
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^*  Littleman  '^  is  a  school  name  for  a  boy  under  thirteen.  To 
change  from  the  mysterious  and  romantic,  let  me  quote  next 
from  a  bird  poem — the  volumes  are  rich  in  these — ^by  Colches- 
ter Mason,  a  lad  of  thirteen.  Young  Mason,  by  the  way,  had 
shown  a  poetic  turn  and  had  written  several  interesting  but 
unchild-like  poems  before  he  joined  the  school;  under  its 
influence  he  wrote  nature-poems  such  as  the  ^^Song  of  the 
Sky":— 

When  the  morning  breaks 
And  the  world  awakes, 
And  men  to  their  labours  have  gone. 
The  lark  soars  high 
In  the  clear  blue  sky, 
Singing  a  beautiful  song. 

When  the  labourers  eat 

In  the  standing  wheat, 
And  the  sun  has  reached  its  height, 

The  birds  above 

Sing  songs  of  love, 
As  they  wheel  in  airy  flight. 

When  the  sun  goes  to  rest 

In  the  golden  west, 
And  darkness  falls  o'er  wood  and  plain, 

The  birds  return 

From  brae  and  burn, 
To  sleep  in  the  nest  again. 

When  the  world  is  still 

Through  valley  and  hill. 
And  the  labourers  are  all  asleep, 

The  mournful  tale 

Of  the  nightingale 
Echoes  through  the  darkness  deep. 

A  poem  in  which  observation  of  nature  and  love  of  fairy 
imagery  combine  is  '^  Autumn"  by  Stanley  Nelson,  aged  twelve 
years  and  nine  months : — 

Little  brown  elves 

In  little  brown  hoods 
Are  stealthily  creeping 

Into  the  woods. 
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They  touch  the  green  leaves 

Before  it  grows  cold, 
And  their  green  hues  change 

To  crimson  and  gold. 

The  little  brown  leaves 

Have  all  settled  down, 
And  the  little  brown  elves 

Are  in  Elfintown. 

Eric  Francis,  ten  years  and  three  months,  contributes  a 
harvest  poem,  the  second  stanza  of  which  reminds  one  of  one 
of  Stevenson's  ^^ Happy  hearts  and  happy  faces": — 

The  golden  corn  stands  high 

On  mountain  and  on  plain, 
The  olive  trees  with  berries  thick 

Bend  with  their  weight  again. 

Singing  a  song  of  harvest, 

Dancing  hand  in  hand. 
Children  shout  and  play  and  run, 

Till  winter  chills  the  land. 

These  poems  are  written  by  children,  not  by  grown-up 
people,  and  by  ordinary  little  boys,  not  by  geniuses.  This 
poem  illustrates  one  childish  quahty,  the  unevenness  of  the 
poetic  flow.  ^'The  olive  trees  with  berries  thick'' perhaps 
are  not  convincing;  but  what  praise  is  too  high  for  the  music 
and  the  directness  of  the  second  stanza  ? 

Much  use  is  made  by  the  teacher  of  the  old  Enghsh  and 
Scottish  ballads,  and  the  boys  write  like  so  many  minstrels. 
Robin  Hood  ballads  are  numerous;  there  are  several  versions 
of  ^'Edward,  Edward,"  one  of  which  has  remarkable  power 
and  directness.  And  if  I  were  to  assert  that  the  following 
first  saw  the  light  on  the  Scottish  Border  two  centuries  ago, 
could  many  of  my  readers  contradict  me  with  confidence  ? 
Yet  it  is  part  of  a  ballad  by  Tom  Lewis,  twelve  years  of  age: — 

Oh  hae  ye  heard  of  John  o'  the  Byre, 

How  he  rade  out  and  came  hame  nae  mair  ? 

The  hawk's  in  his  mew. 

The  hound's  by  the  fire. 

But  never  more  hame  came  John  o'  the  Byre. 
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And  Douglas  Hyde,  eleven  years  and  seven  months,  gets  a 
very  free  melody  out  of  the  ballad  metre  in  ^^The  Country 
Fair,''  one  stanza  of  which  I  quote.  It  was  suggested  by  an 
annual  fair: — 

When  all  the  leaves  were  green,  sir, 

And  the  world  was  upside  down, 
The  fair  was  in  the  country,  sir. 

So  I  went  into  town. 

Here  I  may  pause  to  note  one  or  two  things  about  Mr. 
Cook's  methods.  His  teaching  is  rooted  in  play;  he  is  very 
proud  of  the  freedom  which  reigns  in  his  class-room.  Folk 
dances  are  encouraged  and  are  a  great  help.  But  I  had 
better  quote  a  few  snatches  from  one  of  his  introductory 
essays : — 

''After  the  repertory  of  miniature  plays  known  as  Shakespeare's 
Songs,  and  the  Play-songs  made  by  the  Littlemen  themselves,  one  of  the 
best  collections  of  Play-songs  is  Stevenson's  *  Child's  Garden  of  Verses. ' 
Of  some  fifty  available  poems  in  this  book  we  have  before  now  had  over 
forty  by  heart  in  the  First  Form,  as  well  as  a  score  of  poems  from  other 
sources.  A  scroll  is  kept,  upon  which  the  titles  of  the  Play-songs  are  one 
by  one  inscribed.  But  no  poem  '  counts '  until  it  is  known  freely  by  heart 
and  has  a  play-setting;  because  a  game,  like  a  fiddle,  is  no  good  until  you 
know  how  to  play  it. 

''A  poem  which  looks  attractive  at  first  sight  may  prove,  on  being 
tested,  not  musical  enough  to  stand  group-recital  with  sticks.*  We  give 
them  a  very  fair  trial  nevertheless,  and  do  not  drop  them  until  the  end  of 
the  current  term.  You  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  many  poems  which 
satisfy  even  an  exacting  reader,  cannot  stand  the  test  of  our  recital  . 
The  speeches  made  by  the  playboys  on  the  motion  for  rejection  are 
little  gems  of  literary  criticism  from  the  technical,  reciter's  standpoint. 
Their  principal  reason  for  discarding  a  frequently-tried  poem  is  that  '  it 
cannot  be  said  rhythmically.'  They  have  to  prove  their  case,  of  course, 
and  their  reasons  would  almost  convince  the  author  himself 

"  The  poems  which  are  favoured  come  in  for  frequent  recital;  and  this 
turns  them  gradually  into  Play-songs.  These  favourites  are  played  again 
and  again.  It  has  been  estimated  that  one  group  of  boys  sang  '  Philomel,' 
'  Full  Fathom  Five,' '  The  Barge,' '  Ship,'  and  some  others  no  fewer  than  two 
hundred  times  each  in  the  year.  With  few  exceptions  the  Play-songs  on 
our  scrolls  are  drawn  from  but  three  sources,  Shakespeare,  Stevenson,  and 
Littleman." 


*  The  sticks  are  for  marking  the  rhythm. 
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^'Philomer'  and  ''Full  Fathoms  Five,"  of  course,  are 
Shakespeare.  I  am  unable  to  identify  ''Ship"  among  the 
poems  pubhshed,  but  may  quote  "The  Barge,"  which  is  by 
Reginald  Apthorpe,  a  prolific  young  person  who  did  this 
when  ten  years  and  five  months: — 

Gliding  Gliding  Gliding, 

Over  the  water  deep, 
Came  a  barge  with  dark  brown  canvas  sails 

And  her  name  was  Land  of  Sleep. 

Slowly  Slowly  Slowly, 

She  moved  by  the  Waveney's  bank, 
She  forged  her  way  through  rushes  and  reeds 

Growing  both  high  and  rank. 

Sinking  Sinking  Sinking, 

The  sun  went  down  in  the  west. 
And  the  men  in  the  barge  hauled  down  her  sails 

And  sleepily  went  to  rest. 

Has  not  our  ten  year  old  caught  the  very  rhythm  of  sleepiness? 
Had  an  older  poet  written  this  you  would  say  he  had  selected 
his  vowels  with  painful  care.  While  on  this  matter  of  vowel 
sounds  and  imitative  harmony,  note  Lawrence  Smyth's 
onomatopoeic  fragment,  "The  Wind."  The  lad  is  eleven 
years  and  two  months: — 

^  Screaming  through  tree. 

Bush  and  brier, 
Howling  the  wind  went  over  the  lea, 

Never  to  tire. 
Wild  is  the  sight  that  meets  your  e'e. 

O'er  the  bleak  mire. 

Who  taught  this  lad  to  run  so  to  "  e's  "  and  "  i's  "  ?  Mr.  Cook 
disclaims  the  credit.  Here  is  Cyril  Vincent  on  "June";  he 
was  thirteen  when  he  wrote  it : — 

Now  June  is  here, 

And  all  the  day 
In  meadows  green 

The  children  play, 
And  laugh  the  whole  day  long. 
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And  in  the  night, 

When  all  is  still, 
The  nightingale 

Sings  upon  a  hill 
His  wakening  song. 

I  love  to  hear 

His  happy  tune, 
I  love  to  be 

Alone  in  June. 

I  have  been  quoting  exceedingly  melodious  verse.  Let  me  by 
way  of  a  change  cite  a  couple  of  rugged  but  sincere  stanzas,  by 
Douglas  Harris,  a  little  over  twelve: — 

The  storm  had  continued  all  day 

Making  the  place  look  dull, 

Till  out  of  the  house  came  two  maids 

Who  made  the  place  look  happy. 

The  trees  were  waving 

Beneath  the  winds. 

Till  day,  day,  and  the  night; 

But  it  stopped  at  last. 

And  the  moon  came  out  so  bright 

That  I  forgot  the  past. 

Leaving  the  land 

Splushy  and  covered  with  water. 

It  made  me  feel  so  dull. 

'^ Splushy^'  seems  to  be  a  portmanteau  word,  a  union  of 
'^splash"  and  '^slushy.''  Here  the  verse  is  by  no  means 
melodious,  but  the  lad  has  felt  something,  and  is  honestly  trying 
to  express  it.  My  mind  goes  back  once  more  to  my  High 
School  days,  to  a  particularly  clever,  witty  boy,  with  an 
unusual  gift  of  appeahng  to  the  sympathies  and  risibihties  of 
a  crowd.  At  some  school  entertainment  he  weighed  in  with 
several  yards  of  '^original  poetry.'^  It  was  appalling  dog- 
gerel, about  '^My  girl  Hanner,  who  plays  the  planner. ''  It 
was  hailed  as  particularly  amusing.  It  remains  to  me  a 
sorrowful  memory,  partly  because  of  the  sheer  badness  of  it, 
partly  because  so  promising  a  boy  could  compose  and  exhibit 
such  dreadful  stuff,  partly  because  an  audience  of  young  people 
who  were  being  ^^ educated"  liked  it.     What  now  adds  to  my 
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regret  is  the  thought  that  had  we  been  trained  as  these 
EngUsh  boys  are  trained,  my  old  friend  would  have  written, 
not  the  dreary  drivel  about  Hanner  and  the  planner,  but 
poems  as  good  as  those  I  have  quoted;  and  in  particular  it 
occurs  to  me  that  little  Harris's  rough  lines  are  so  infinitely 
superior  to  the  rhyming  jocosities  which  constitute  my  sole 
recollection  of  poetical  composition  in  an  Ontario  High  School. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  selections  given  are 
excellent.  The  Playbooks  are  a  record  of  work  by  school- 
children, and  there  are  examples  of  childish  verse  and  childish 
characteristics.  Boys  must  be  started  on  the  path  of  com- 
position, and  the  master  observes  that  ^^  Any  boy  will  attempt 
four  lines;  and  if  they  prove  worthy  he  will  gladly  add  another 
stanza  or  two.''  To  prove  it,  he  gives  a  number  of  such  trifles. 
I  quote  the  very  first  of  these: — 

One  day, 
Lively  and  gay 
I  went  to  play 
Among  the  hay. 

Very  quaint  indeed  is  a  quatrain  on  *' Trafalgar  Day": — 

O,  how  sweet  is  glory 
When  you  are  fresh  and  gory! 
O,  it  is  very  sweet 
To  capture  a  fleet. 

Some  of  my  earlier  examples  are  better  than  the  lyrics  of 
many  adult  poets  now  writing,  and  the  foregoing  artless  lines 
compare  very  awkwardly  indeed  with  such  finished  work  as 

I  see  them  return  to  the  harbour  again 
With  their  brown  sails  wdde  to  the  breeze. 

But — this  small  Englishman  has  felt  a  thrill  of  Nelson's  glory, 
and  has  given  some  expression  to  it.  And  from  such  begin- 
nings spring  the  other  poems.  I  quote  another  snatch,  which 
contains  evidence  of  actual  observation: — 

When  I  was  going  to  detention 

I  passed  a  regiment  of  soldiers, 
Then  the  captain  said,  "Attention! 

And  put  down  your  shoulders." 
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To  tell  soldiers  to  *^put  down  their  shoulders''  is  exactly  what 
a  drill-sergeant  would  say;  I  never  before  have  seen  this  point 
mentioned  in  print  outside  of  a  drill-book.  That  boy  had 
seen  what  he  was  describing. 

But  even  in  these  beginnings  we  see  progress.  '^Little 
Me"  is  another  of  these  anonymous  morsels  of  rhyme: — 

When  I  am  put  to  bed  at  night, 
I  have  a  most  disastrous  fright, 
I  see  a  goblin  here  and  there, 
Sitting  on  a  wooden  chair; 
But  when  I  wake  in  the  morn  I  see, 
Nobody  there  but  Little  Me. 

And  we  note  the  beginning  of  the  free  music  of  the  more 
advanced  playboys  in  ^^The  Bells  of  Bow": — 

Ring  the  bell  — ring  it  long. 
Ring  the  bell  — bring  forth  its  song. 
First  the  high  note  — then  the  low, 
And  so  do  ring  the  bells  of  Bow. 

And  in  ^^The  Yellow  Moon"  we  have  another  extraordinary 
flash  of  poetry — a  marvellous  parallel  to  a  well-known  expres- 
sion of  Wordsworth's: — 

As  I  walk  out  on  a  starry  night. 

My  heart  it  jumps  with  glee. 
For  up  in  the  sky  ever  so  high 

The  clear  yellow  moon  I  see. 

I  have  made  frequent  reference  to  the  communal  spirit 
which  governs  many  things  in  the  school.  Much  of  the  best 
of  the  verse  in  the  Playbooks  is  the  result  of  group  influences 
and  group  composition.  One  of  my  own  memories  is  a  bit  of 
group  song-making  by  grown  men.  I  was  at  a  species  of 
impromptu  smoking-concert,  or  sing-song,  attended  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Parliament  of  Canada.  All  were  on  good  terms 
with  each  other,  all  were  in  high  spirits,  all  were  singing 
choruses,  and  at  last  all  fell  to  composing  a  topical  version  of 
a  popular  song  which  was  having  its  vogue  at  the  time.  With 
no  one  man  having  the  full  credit  they  hammered  out,  after 
repeated  efforts,  two  stanzas,  one  of  which  was  very  singable, 
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and  so  pleased  were  they  with  their  work  that  they  sang  it 
steadily  for  two  hours.  Exactly  what  our  remote  ancestors 
did  in  the  long  winter  evenings !  These  boys  do  the  same  sort 
of  thing.  One  form  of  twelve  year  olds  in  one  lesson  worked 
out  a  nursery  rhyme.  ''Some  boy  began  it  while  they  were 
reading  Nursery  Rhymes,  and  one  by  one  the  others  came  out 
and  added  each  a  stanza.  The  game  was  kept  going  until 
every  boy  had  taken  a  part.^'  It  is  not  difficult  verse;  I  give 
one  out  of  the  twenty-six  stanzas: — 

Willie  boy  he  went  to  school, 
Went  to  school,  went  to  school, 
Willie  boy  he  went  to  school, 
On  a  cold  and  frosty  morning. 

One  can  see  the  class  shouting  out  the  old,  old  air,  as  boy  after 
boy  finds  another  rhyme  to  ''school  ^' — "rule,''  "stool,''  "fool," 
"pool,"  " cool," — and  fits  the  new  word  to  the  formula.  Here 
comes  in  a  very  interesting  point.  It  was  an  object  to  have 
all  the  boys  contribute;  the  list  of  Willie's  adventures  at 
school,  or  perhaps  the  fist  of  rhymes,  ran  out  untimely,  and  the 
master  suggested  that  Willie's  mother  be  introduced,  ques- 
tioning him  at  the  end  of  that  day;  thus  the  whole  story 
could  be  repeated: — 

*       '  His  mother  said,  "  Willie,  what  did'st  at  school  ? 

What  did'st  at  school  ?    What  did'st  at  school  ?  " 
His  mother  said,  ''  Willie,  what  did'st  at  school, 
On  this  cold  and  frosty  morning  ?  " 

Here  we  have  the  master's  function.  The  boys  are  doing  it 
themselves,  but  at  the  critical  moment  he  gives  the  necessary 
push  onwards,  or  the  necessary  twist  to  the  course  they  are 
steering.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  the  blank  verse  of  the 
play  is  partly  communal,  every  line  having  been  considered 
and  debated,  improvements  coming  from  all  quarters.  And 
finally,  here  is  part  of  a  very  pretty  carol.  First  I  quote 
Mr.  Cook's  note:— 

"  Written  at  a  tea-party  conference  by  a  group  of  Ila  boys  as  part  of  a 
play.  The  Cherry  Bough.     But  the  master's  help  in  this  piece  was  consid- 
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erable.  We  have  here,  I  believe,  an  example  of  pure  collaboration,  since 
neither  the  master  nor  the  boys  could  have  made  this  carol  alone.  The 
time  will  be  found  in  '  Novello's  School  Songs,'  No.  954." 

O,  Mary  Mother  mild, 
Thou  maiden  undefiled. 
Didst  trust  thy  Holy  Child 
To  a  lowly  manger. 

The  oxen  standing  by 
Looked  on  with  simple  eyes, 
And  stilled  His  infant  cries 
With  a  gentle  lowing. 

The  wise  men  from  afar 
Beheld  a  guiding  star. 
And  came  with  gifts  of  myrrh 
And  a  store  of  spices. 

A  little  space  must  be  given  to  the  teaching  of  prose  at 
the  school.  The  results  here  are  not  so  amazing  as  in  the 
writing  of  verse,  but  none  the  less  are  excellent.  Here  is  a 
short  ''study''  entitled  ''The  Bracken'':^ 

As  I  dozed  in  the  bracken  listening  to  the  drowsy  hum  of  the  bees, 
the  *'  chink-chink  "  of  a  stone-chat  fell  upon  my  ears.  A  pheasant  startled 
by  a  passer-by  flew  over  my  head  with  a  loud  whirr.  In  the  silence  which 
followed  a  field-mouse  crept  out  in  search  of  food,  and  was  promptly  seized 
by  a  weasel,  which  had  been  on  the  look-out  for  a  meal.  The  tramp  of  the 
labourers  returning  from  work  proclaimed  that  it  was  nearing  sunset,  so 
gathering  up  my  possessions  I  returned  home. 

Stanley  Finch  wrote  this  when  eleven  years  and  four  months 
old.  About  a  year  later  this  young  monkey,  hearing  it  read 
out,  wanted  to  change  the  word  "proclaimed'' — on  the  ground 
that  it  was  "journalese!"  It  is  to  be  wished  that  he  had 
desired  also  to  excise  "promptly" — that  meaningless  word. 
Here  is  a  description  called  "The  Diver": — 

The  diver  was  standing  on  top  of  an  old  elder  tree  with  his  feet 
together  like  some  statue  in  mid  air,  with  his  hands  over  his  head  ready  to 
dive.     Then  down  he  went  like  some  bird  flying  when  the  spring  is  new. 

Then  he  went  in  with  just  a  slick  of  the  water,  making  bubbles  rise. 
After  that  I  saw  a  shadowy  form  moving  under  the  water.  Soon  he  came 
up,  and  laughed,  and  said,  **  Oh,  do  make  haste,  the  water  is  beautiful." 
Then  he  swam  away,  and  I  got  in. 
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This  writer  is  Harold  Taylor,  twelve  years  and  eight  months. 
Eric  Ennion,  of  the  same  age — a  prolific  writer — did  the 
following  sketch  of  ^^The  Nightingale/^  which  is  used  in  the 
school  as  an  example : — 

Softly  we  close  the  door,  and  turn  the  key.  We  tread  noiselessly 
along  the  little  path,  close  to  the  hedge,  to  the  little  fir  and  beech  copse  at 
the  end  of  the  lane.  Last  evening  the  nightingale  sang  in  the  coppice,  and 
we  go  again  to  hear  it. 

At  last  we  come  to  the  mossy  stile  and  listen. — "  Jug,  jug,  jug,  jug, 
tereu,  tereu/'  floats  from  a  tiny  larch.  There  is  a  rustle,  and  the  little 
songster  goes  to  seek  his  mate  and  nest.  Happily  we  return  home,  for  we 
have  heard  the  nightingale. 

By  the  time  these  lads  are  twelve  or  thirteen  they  are 
definitely  striving  for  style.  Mr.  Cook  gives  a  series  of 
imitations  of  an  antique  manner.  Among  the  works  read  in 
class  was  a  translation  of  Beowulf,  and  in  it  occurs  the  Lay  of 
Finn;  the  boys  re-wrote  and  expanded  this  translation.  Here 
are  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  opening  episode : — 

Fairer  than  cool  dawn  was  Hildeburh,  daughter  of  Hoc,  and  much 
loved  among  her  kinsfolk. 

Proud,  indeed,  was  Hoc,  King  of  the  Spear-Danes,  to  have  so  gentle  a 
maiden  to  his  daughter.  And  there  was  one  who  durst  look  upon  her 
with  his  eyes,  by  day  and  night.  A  man  mighty  under  helmet  was  he. 
Finn  by  name,  son  of  Folcwalda. 

So  it  fell  on  a  day  that  Finn,  the  famed  shield-warrior  of  the  Frisians, 
made  himself  ready  to  seek  Hildeburh. 

Under  the  pale  moon  he  fared  forth,  set  out  from  his  own  land;  the 
wind  was  blowing  strong.  Yea,  indeed,  so  furious  was  it,  that  twice  he 
was  hindered  from  launching  his  ring-prowed  ship.  But  on  the  third  day 
Finn  went  him  into  his  ship;  cleft  the  mighty  waters.  The  sea-boards 
cracked,  and  she  was  carried  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  She  floated  like  a 
swan,  her  graceful  prow  sank  into  the  trough,  now  rose  again  on  the  white 
crest  of  the  waves,  for  wild  were  the  waters. 

This  stylist  is  Robert  Burns,  aged  fourteen  years  and  nine 
months.  The  careful  reader  will  notice  faults,  and  the  passage 
as  a  whole  illustrates  afresh  the  extreme  difficulty  of  writing 
rythmical  prose;  but  after  making  all  deductions  it  is  a  wonder- 
fully successful  piece  of  conscious  imitation,  with  two  or 
three  extraordinarily  poetic  touches. 
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Again,  how  are  these  lads  taught  to  write  thus  ?  Verse 
is  mysterious  to  most  of  us;  all  of  us  who  have  been  teachers 
have  tried  to  get  children  to  write  decent  prose.  How  does 
Mr.  Cook  do  it  ?  To  my  great  personal  pleasure,  he  is  most 
disrespectful  towards  English  grammar. 

In  the  use  of  the  mother-tongue  the  necessary  correctness  in  grammar 
and  syntax  is  very  largely  achieved  by  a  sub-conscious  process.  We  speak 
correctly  without  having  to  think  about  it.  But  in  learning  to  speak  a 
foreign  language  attention  to  form  of  expression  is  conscious.  In  the 
mother-tongue  there  is  so  much  daily  practice  that  accuracy  in  all  usual 
forms  of  speech  has  become  habitual.  Why  then  labour  to  study  these 
through  lessons  on  grammar  and  syntax  and  sentence-analysis  when  they 
can  safely  be  left  to  look  after  themselves,  and  so  set  free  the  mind  con- 
sciously to  seek  higher  forms  of  self-expression  ?  .  .  .  .  The  truth 
is  that  teachers  of  the  mother-tongue  are  to  be  charged  with  making  easy 
things  difficult,  and  shrinking  from  the  difficulty  of  those  things  which 
are  really  easy.  They  make  school  life  a  time  of  dull,  valueless  labour, 
when  it  might  be,  as  I  endeavour  to  show,  a  time  of  gladsome  play,  yield- 
ing results  not  only  valuable  as  a  training  but  of  high  intrinsic  merit     . 

The  craze  for  English  grammar,  which  is  not  yet  a  thing  of  the  past,  can 
be  explained  in  several  ways :  (i)  Teachers  from  old  habit  look  upon  English 
as  though  it  were  a  foreign  tongue,  (ii)  With  the  use,  under  the  direct 
method,  of  conversation  and  free  composition,  the  time  formerly  available 
for  the  study  of  grammar  is  somewhat  curtailed;  and  so  the  English  lessons, 
if  we  are  not  watchful,  are  to  be  used  as  an  additional  training  ground  for 
the  formal  studies  which  are  necessary  in  the  other  languages  taught.* 
(iii)  English  teachers  sometimes  have  no  real  notion  of  what  they  want  to 
teach  in  English;  and  so,  as  a  child  who  does  not  know  the  use  of  a  play- 
thing, they  devote  their  attention  to  pulling  it  to  pieces. 

Another  pleasing  thing  is  that  the  verse-writers  write 
their  poems  without  being  troubled  with  '^figures  of  speech,'^ 
or  the  rules  of  scansion.  ^'Form  IIIb  [the  authors  of  one  of 
the  plays]  has  never  consciously  encountered  an  iambic  pent- 
ameter, and  fears  neither  trochee  nor  anapaest.'^  Which  is 
better,  to  be  able  to  answer  examination  papers  about  iambic 

*  Latin  and  Greek  are  taught  at  the  Perse  School  by  the  direct  method.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  practice  of  the  school  is  to  begin  these  languages  at  a 
somewhat  later  age  than  is  customary  in  England;  Latin  when  the  boy  is  twelve, 
and  Greek  when  he  is  fourteen.  The  results  attained  are  extraordinary.  Govern- 
ment reports  have  been  published  upon  these  aspects  of  the  work  done  by  the  school. 
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pentameters,  or  be  able  to  write  iambic  pentameters  without 
knowing  what  their  name  is?    Iambics  such  as  these : — 

Summer  and  song  together  on  the  hills 
Have  flown  with  her  and  helped  her  faithfully. 
I  flew  among  the  highest  mountain  peaks 
And  summoned  forth  the  eagles  and  the  goats, 
The  wolves  and  bears  and  all  that  live  so  high, 
And  made  them  take  the  solemn  binding  oath. 

The  idea  that  these  feats  are  the  work  of  youthful  geniuses 
has  been  repudiated.  But  here  comes  a  subtler  attack. 
Perhaps  the  school  selects  the  clever  boys  and  concentrates 
attention  on  them — a  fatal  fault,  if  so  it  be,  in  these  days  of 
legislating  for  the  average.  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  the 
Perse  School;  I  never  have  visited  it,  nor  have  I  met  anyone 
who  has  seen  it  at  work;  I  am  confined  to  these  five  books, — 
these  specimens  of  work,  Mr.  Cook's  five  prefatory  essays, 
and  the  Headmaster's  two  introductions.  So  I  say  that  I  do 
not  know  whether  this  charge  (which  I  have  heard  made)  is 
justified  or  not,  but  I  do  say  that  such  facts  as  are  before  me 
tell  against  it.  Ninety-five  boys  are  mentioned  as  the  authors 
of  plays,  poems  or  prose  studies  which  are  quoted;  of  these 
eight  belong  to  the  Sixth  Form,  i.e.,  are  seniors,  and  87  belong 
to  junior  forms.  In  addition,  about  fifty  fragments  are 
qjLioted  anonymously.  The  thronging  numbers  of  little  poets 
and  essayists  apply  an  arithmetical  disproof;  it  is  not  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  a  school  of  ordinary  size  has  quite  so 
many  exceptionally  clever  junior  boys.  Again,  nearly  all  the 
boys  who  compose  these  entrancing  poems  when  they  are 
little  cease  to  write  verse  when  they  pass  from  boyhood  into 
youth.  A  comparison  of  the  numbers,  eight  against  eighty- 
seven,  shows  this;  further,  the  poems  of  these  older  boys,  while 
good  enough,  and  showing  an  admirable  degree  of  culture, 
lack  the  clear,  fresh  note  which  is  so  remarkable  in  the  work  of 
the  youngsters.  I  may  add  a  few  further  figures.  Of  the 
87  juniors  44  appear  as  writing  poems  only,  22  have  prose 
only  to  their  credit,  and  21  are  authors  of  both  poetry  and 
prose.     Even  these  figures  are  incomplete,  for  one  or  two  plays 
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and  several  fine  poems  are  composite.  When  so  many  boys 
in  one  community  write,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  the  masters  have  tapped  some  new  vein  of  child  nature 
than  that  their  school  possesses  so  inordinate  a  number  of 
precocious  or  specially  able  children.  Perhaps  I  may  analyze 
the  figures  even  further.  Out  of  171  poems  five  were  by  boys 
who  were  nine  years  old  at  the  time  of  writing;  25  by  boys  of 
10;  39  by  boys  of  11;  67  by  boys  of  12;  24  by  boys  of  13;  nine 
by  boys  of  14;  one  by  a  fifteen  year  old,  and  one  by  a  sixteen 
year  old.  Surely  if  it  is  a  matter  of  cultivating  clever  boys, 
while  we  might  have  this  rapid  rise  to  the  prolific  age  of 
twelve,  we  should  not  see  the  even  more  abrupt  drop  to  silent 
fifteen.  If  we  consider  the  quality  of  the  poems,  it  also  is  to 
be  noticed  that  many  of  the  best  are  by  the  younger  boys. 
Moreover,  a  number  of  the  best  poems  are  by  lads  who  appear 
once  and  once  only.  Perhaps  I  have  laboured  this  point 
enough;  but  before  I  quit  it  I  may  quote  a  passage  from  Mr. 
Cook.  He  has  been  contending  that  ''the  Spirit  of  the  Group^' 
is  responsible  for  much  of  the  work  done : — 

" .  .  there  are  two  other  boys  who  also  miss  the  composition  lessons  of 
this  Form.  The  first  did  belong  to  a  group  whose  activity  is  just  now  in 
abeyance.  He  is  one  of  '  the  Gods,'  and  composed  last  term  two  of  the 
nine  fine  chapters  in  the  Lay  of  Finn.  Since  then,  owing  to  absence 
on  one  day  in  the  week,  he  has  not  made  one  of  any  active  play- 
group. In  consequence  he  is  still  trying  as  unlessoned  homework  to  write 
studies  of  the  Northern  mythology  in  the  Beowulf  style.  But  as  that  game 
is  not  being  played  just  now  there  is  no  body  of  persons  to  support  him  in 
the  spirit  of  the  thing.  So  he  who  could  handle  his  style  as  a  master  last 
term,  now  finds  himself  helpless  when  cut  off  from  the  group.  He  has  seen 
this  himself,  and  more  than  once  complained  this  term  that  the  strength 
was  gone  out  of  him  and  his  hand  had  lost  her  cunning." 

There  is  something  deeply  mysterious  in  childhood.  Why 
do  children  preserve  in  their  games,  in  their  point  of  view,  in 
their  method  of  reasoning,  the  characteristics  of  primitive 
and  mediaeval  man  ?  And,  lest  this  mystery  be  not  sufficiently 
difficult,  how  is  it  that,  whereas  the  twentieth  century  little 
boy  is  remarkably  different  from  the  twentieth  century  man, 
the  twentieth  century  little  girl  is  remarkably  like  the  twentieth 
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century  woman  ?  Mr.  Cook  remarks  that  an  audience  of 
boys  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  audiences  to  whom 
Shakespeare  played  and  for  whom  he  wrote;  he  hints  that  the 
revival  of  Shakespeare  may  come  from  his  being  performed  by 
boys.  Looking  over  his  five  Playbooks  one  is  struck  with 
the  freshness  of  the  vein  of  poetry  which  has  been  tapped. 
The  boys  take  to  the  ballad  form,  apparently  by  instinct. 
They  throw  themselves  into  the  spirit  of  the  Norse  adven- 
turers. Their  observation  of  nature  is  clear  and  fresh.  Above 
all,  they  have  the  true  feehng  of  romance.  That  spirit,  the 
flower  of  mediaeval  life,  seems  their  very  own.  I  must  close 
an  article  which  of  set  purpose  has  been  little  but  quotation 
with  two  or  three  citations  more — this  time  of  this  vein  of 
romance.  ^^Puck"  Mason — so  called  because  he  acted  that 
worthy's  part — is  twelve  years  old,  and  has  produced  only 
one  poem  of  note.  Here  it  is;  it  was  composed  on  his  name- 
sake's lines: — 

Yonder  shines  Aurora's  harbinger; 
At  whose  approach,  Ghosts,  wand'ring  here  and  there, 
Troop  home  to  Churchyards;  damned  spirits  all, 
That  in  cross-ways  and  floods  have  burial, 
Already  to  their  wormy  beds  are  gone; 
For  fear  lest  day  should  look  their  shames  upon     .     .     . 

This  is  how  young  Mason  throws  himself  into  this  magical 
passage : — 

See  how  the  night  is  drawing  to  its  end, 

And  dawn  appears. 
A  weary  way  these  ghostly  spirits  wend, 

Broken  with  fears. 

For  these  are  damned  spirits  who  do  hate 

The  light  of  day. 
Hiding  their  dreadful  shame  and  bitter  fate 

As  best  they  may. 

That  is  the  eery  side  of  romance.  Do  you  want  romance 
with  a  spiritual  note  ?  Read ''Evensong"  by  Cyril  Stubble- 
field,  aged  eleven  years  and  one  month : — 
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I  went  to  bed  last  night 
By  the  dim  candle  light, 
I  heard  the  old  church  bell 
Go  Pell,  pell,  pell. 

After  the  bell  ceased  ringing 

I  heard  the  choir-boys  singing 

Their  evening  psalms, 

As  they  walked  round  carrying  palms. 

Then  on  the  windows  of  glass. 
As  each  one  seemed  to  pass, 
I  saw  the  angels  of  God, 
Each  one  carrying  a  rod. 

This  school,  this  teacher,  it  seems,  have  found  out  how  to 
tap  a  well-spring  of  beauty  in  ordinary  human  nature.  Clear, 
fresh,  direct,  shallow  and  untroubled,  but  sparkling  and 
limpid,  there  gushes  from  the  minds  of  these  children  a  fount 
of  poesy.  I  close  with  one  last  poem — by  a  lad  of  eleven  and 
a  half — Douglas  Simmonds : — 

The  sun's  last  ray  has  left  the  sky. 

The  red  has  vanish'd  fast. 
And  now  to  rest  the  birds  skim  by — 

These  are  the  very  last. 

The  wind  moans  through  the  trees  all  bare 

Playing  a  mournful  tune. 
And  now  comes  out  with  icy  stare 

Night's  mistress,  Lady  Moon. 

C.  F.  Hamilton 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  WARSAW 

TN  recording  a  few  impressions  gained  during  a  stay  in  War- 

saw  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  I  must  pay  tribute 
to  a  Httle  friend,  native  of  that  city  and  sculptress,  who  shall 
be  here  known  as  Karasinska,  who  keen  for  our  appreciation  of 
things  Polish  and  intimately  acquainted  with  the  byways 
of  Warsaw  became  the  indispensable  illuminator  of  our 
rambles  therein,  where  much  that  was  of  interest  had  other- 
wise escaped  us. 

We  arrived  at  the  small  and  shabby  station  at  the  north 
end  of  the  city,  and  were  vociferously  greeted  by  a  hovering 
swarm  of  hungry  porters,  who  quarrelled  among  themselves 
in  a  strenuous  competition  for  service,  and  swept  us  along 
with  our  bags  to  the  dusty  carriages  outside,  where  rows  of 
uncivil  cabmen,  in  dilapidated  blue  coats  with  silver  buttons, 
awaited  their  prey. 

Flat  and  forlorn  stretched  the  plain  on  either  hand,  a 
neighbourhood  strewn  with  the  rag  and  tag  ends  of  indus- 
triaUsm  and  rubbish  heaps,  and  derehct  freight  cars,  Uke 
aged  labourers  in  a  well-earned  repose. 

The  Nalewki  up  which  we  drove  to  our  abode  in  the 
Krakowskie  Przedmiescie  is  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares 
of  the  poorer  shop-keeping  class  of  Jew,  where  both  Pole  and 
Russian  throng  in  countless  numbers.  They  seemed  to  exude 
from  the  very  pavements  in  dust-choked  swarms.  Shoddy 
buildings  line  this  long  street  like  low  brown  banks  to  a  muddy 
river,  enclosing  the  surging  current  of  dense  humanity  that 
pours  itseK  in  unceasing  and  unresting  flow  between  its 
narrow  boundaries.  One's  carriage  is  borne  this  way  and 
that  upon  the  noisy  flood,  swerving  from  colhsion  with  a  tram, 
dexterously  avoiding  the  annihilation  of  a  pedlar's  cart  to 
almost  wreck  upon  a  shoal  of  eager  Hebrews  who,  absorbed 
in  conversation,  have  overlapped  the  sidewalk  and  inextricably 
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mixed  themselves  with  passing  traffic.  Long  black  gowns  hide 
meagre  forms,  and  low  round  hats  sit  tight  above  cadaverous 
faces  and  uncut  locks,  with  a  curl  pulled  forward  from  above 
each  ear  and  pasted  flat  upon  the  cheek.  These  side  curls 
are  characteristic  of  the  PoUak  Jew,  but  the  black  felt  hat 
that  is  ubiquitous  at  Cracow  is  here  not  so  frequently  worn. 

Occasionally  a  passing  face  attracts  by  its  intellectual 
forehead,  its  sensitive  mouth,  and  far-seeing  eyes  that  seem  to 
pursue  an  unattainable  object  above  the  babel  of  the  moving 
throng.  Intense  concentration  each  on  his  respective  occupa- 
tion is  noticeable  in  many,  as  thinness  of  body  distinguishes  the 
majority,  and  deplorable  dirtiness  is  common  to  all — not  the 
picturesque  filth  and  coloured  raiment  of  the  smiling  children 
of  the  South;  nay,  merely  monotonous  here  is  the  universal 
shabbiness,  black  shadows  with  dusty  hair  flitting  past  in 
dejected  apathy,  faces  soiled  as  'twere  with  great  unhappiness, 
and  in  whose  furrows  is  inscribed  the  tragedy  of  a  race. 

Arrived  at  our  destination,  I  reflected  on  an  observation 
previously  made  to  me  by  a  Muscovite  friend  concerning 
Warsaw  which  typified  the  attitude,  though  by  no  means 
universal,  of  the  ordinary  Russian  toward  that  city  and  things 
PoHsh.  Following  the  question  as  to  what  we  expected  to  see 
in  Warsaw,  we  were  assured  ^^  that  there  was  nothing  there, 
that  what  it  had  possessed  of  value  might  now  be  seen  more 
advantageously  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow.''  We  sub- 
sequently proved  some  truth  in  this  upon  more  than  one 
occasion.  The  net  of  the  despoilers  has  flung  far  and  wide, 
gathering  in  its  meshes  many  a  pearl  fished  from  the  troubled 
waters  of  Poland.  In  company  with  Karasinska,  one  day  I 
was  traversing  the  tedious  sequence  of  uninteresting  apart- 
ments in  the  Zamek-Krolewski,  formerly  the  palace  for  the 
kings  of  Poland,  now  the  residence  of  the  Russian  Governor 
of  Warsaw  (and  lastly  I  suppose  in  the  turn  of  events  occupied 
by  the  new  Teutonic  administrator) .  My  companion  paused 
before  a  massive  picture  frame  upon  the  wall,  enclosing  empty 
space.  ^'  There/'  she  exclaimed,  ^^  and  there  also,"  pointing 
to  others,  '^  are  the  homes  of  lost  treasures,  from  where  the 
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robbers  have  carried  away  the  inhabitants/^  The  portraits 
to  which  she  alluded  had  been  cut  from  their  surrounding 
frames  and  transported  to  the  galleries  of  Russia,  save  those 
— pictures  of  Polish  patriots  which  had  been  destroyed.  With 
pathos  in  her  blue  eyes  she  remarked,  "  We  artists  must  work 
faithfully  to  replace  for  our  poor  country  all  that  which  has 
been  lost  to  her/^ 

In  one  of  the  reception  rooms  my  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  Polish  eagles  carved  above  the  immense  doorway.  Ap- 
proached from  a  distance  this  emblem  was  screened  effectually 
from  observation  by  a  monstrous  chandelier,  which,  hanging 
directly  before  it,  successfully  achieved  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended.  This  seemed  to  cause  my  Uttle  friend  some 
entertainment. 

Standing  later  in  the  shadow  of  the  palace's  pink-brown 
fagade  on  the  square  of  King  Sigismund,  we  watched  the 
sunlight  glancing  off  the  bayonets  of  passing  soldiers.  A  splen- 
did company,  giants  in  khaki,  red  line  on  the  trousers  and 
tilt  to  the  cap,  swinging  along  to  martial  music  under  the 
very  nose  of  poor  old  King  Sigismund,  who,  now  a  bronze  figure 
on  a  lofty  pedestal,  from  where  he  surveys  the  doings  of 
his  square,  refused  to  recognize  them.  '^  Fine  fellows,''  I 
thought  aloud.  '^  What  fighting  qualities  they  must  possess!" 
'*  They'are  Russians,"  said  Karasinska,  "  for  Polish  soldiers, — 
and  my  brother  is  one,  are  kept  in  Russia." 

On  our  way  home  she  told  me  of  her  grandfather,  as  a 
student  one  day  returning  from  the  university  in  company 
with  a  well-beloved  friend.  Having  paused  to  separate  upon 
a  street  corner,  they  kissed  one  another,  her  grandfather  whis- 
pering some  words  of  affection  in  their  native  Polish — the  for- 
bidden tongue.  Hardly  had  the  phrase  escaped  him  than  an 
ungentle  hand  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder,  he  was  taken  from 
the  side  of  his  unhappy  compatriot  and  eventually  committed 
to  a  Russian  fortress.  We  were  silent  a  little  after  this 
melancholy  story.  ^'  Times  are  changed,"  I  at  length  observed. 
Karasinska  nodded  in  acquiescence,  but  her  Ups  parted  in 
a  thoughtful  smile. 
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'Twas  June  and  a  sabbath  morning.  I  was  sitting  in  the 
pubUc  gardens,  the  Ogrod  Saski,  that  beauty-spot  upon  the 
face  of  Warsaw,  watching  the  white  of  falUng  waters  in  a 
mighty  fountain  against  the  vivid  green  and  black  of  further 
trees.  There  had  been  rain,  and  conclaves  of  pleased  petu- 
nias here  and  there  rejoiced  not  modestly  at  all,  but  in  a 
riotous  ecstasy  of  colour.  Transparent  cloud  shapes  like 
soap  bubbles  floated  high  up  here  and  there  in  the  blue  bowl  of 
the  sky.  I  heard  the  tramp  of  marching  feet, — a  com- 
pany of  soldiers,  Russian  soldiers,  with  their  tilted  caps, 
passed  by  over  the  crunching  gravel.  I  followed  them  into 
the  open  square,  the  Plac  Saski,  where  stands  in  lordly  splen- 
dour the  new  Greek  Catholic  cathedral  of  St.  Alexander 
Nevski.*  Up  its  broad  white  steps  they  mounted  and  dis- 
appeared within  its  round  arched  portals.  Like  a  gold  crowned 
potentate  of  old  Byzantium  upon  a  marble  throne  the 
gilded  dome  rose  gleaming  from  the  white  lofty  walls,  and 
beside  it,  five  lesser  cupolas,  like  aspirants  for  an  honoured 
place,  thrust  up  their  burnished  glory  to  the  morning  sun. 

The  towering  beKry  of  the  church,  from  which  though 
detached  it  is  not  isolated,  being  more  neighbourly  than  aloof, 
flung  out  a  rushing  tumult  of  tempestuous  bells.  Half 
barbarous,  wholly  triumphant,  resistlessly  they  poured  into 
one  stormy  cataract  of  sound.  Who  that  has  heard  the  bells 
of  Russia  can  be  indifferent  to  or  soon  forget  their  wild,  sweet 
clamour !  Not  to  the  senses,  alone,  appealing,  but  captivating 
the  imagination  by  their  ardent  pleading.  A  vision  rose — 
it  seemed  I  was  again  in  Moscow,  that  city  of  ten  thousand 
bells  that  set  the  air  vibrating  with  the  exultant  uproar  of 
their  tongues.  Twas  Easter  Day,  the  tripping,  crashing, 
clanging  bells  proclaimed  it,  tumbling  out  into  the  sunshine  over 
the  sparkling,  gilded  roofs,  like  happy  children  on  a  holiday; 
some  plaintive,  like  the  fluttering,  eager  noise  of  birds  escaping 
from  a  golden  cage,  and  some  like  voices  in  a  joyous  roundelay. 
Then  white  walls,  blue  domes  and  spangled,  the  glittering  of 


*Since  the  German  occupation  this  church  has  been  re-christened,  and  is  now 
known  as  St.  Heinrich. 
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cross  and  crescent,  a  winding  river  and  the  dust  of  plains  that 
mistily  the  scene  enfolded.  I  was  again  in  Poland  beneath 
the  lonely  belfry,  and  it  seemed  to  cry  in  loud,  insistent  and 
expostulating  tones,  ^^  Behold,  exotic  though  I  be  and  grafted 
on  this  land,  my  stock  is  vigorous.  I  am  not  easily  uprooted, 
for  beneath  me  is  the  seed  of  Russia.^' 

Within  the  church  among  the  standing  worshippers 
mingled  the  soldiers  I  had  seen.  Reverent  in  attitude  and 
rapt  in  their  devotions,  their  voices  blended  in  passionate 
intensity  with  the  melodious  intoning  of  the  long-haired 
priests,  who,  in  robes  of  golden  damask,  like  stiff  and  gorgeous 
figures  of  mediaeval  saints,  sent  clouds  of  incense  rolling  up  to 
the  dark  mysterious  and  lynx-eyed  Madonna  upon  the  glittering 
screen.  Following  the  upward  and  adoring  gaze  of  a  man  in 
my  vicinity,  I  encountered  a  watchful  pair  of  eyes,  presumably 
belonging  to  the  Deity,  staring  intently  down  into  my  own 
from  the  interior  of  a  cupola.  This  decorating  of  the  inner 
dome  with  an  enormous  head  of  God  or  Christ  that  completely 
fills  it,  in  painting  or  mosaic,  is  characteristic  of  the  Russian 
churches.  In  the  cathedrals  of  St.  Savior  and  St.  Basil  in 
Moscow,  where  this  design  is  executed  with  remarkable  sin- 
cerity, it  obtains  an  effect  both  striking  and  impressive.  But 
somehow  in  this  church  in  Warsaw,  referring  as  well  to  its 
mural  paintings,  accuracy  of  detail  and  perspective  has  occa- 
sionally been  sacrificed  in  the  magnitude  of  the  proportions — 
hence  a  result  that  is  not  altogether  pleasing  nor  artistic. 
No  sooner  had  I  moved  from  under  one  dome,  where  an  im- 
mense pair  of  eyes  of  saint  or  angel  made  me  feel  uncomfortable 
by  their  reproachful  gaze,  than  I  found  myseff  beneath  another 
cupola  where  yet  a  stare  more  vast  and  stony  sought 
to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  my  miserable  soul.  I  felt  of  a 
sudden  unaccountably  guilty  and  hastened  from  the  cathedral. 

We  did  not  altogether  share  the  enthusiasm  of  our  little 
friend,  Karasinska,  for  the  native  churches  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  in  many  of  which  absence  of  stained  glass,  the 
plastered  walls,  prosaic  pews  and  tawdry  ornament  all  combined 
to  have  an  unpleasing  effect.  To  most,  however,  adhered  some 
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story  or  legend  investing  each  with  a  particular  interest — one  is 
possessor  of  the  urn  that  holds  the  heart  of  Chopin,who,  though 
dying  in  Paris,  his  adopted  city,  yet  bequeathed  this  legacy 
to  his  native  land.  Another  has  a  gloomy  chapel  which 
contains  a  life-size  figure  of  our  Saviour  on  the  cross,  carved 
in  one  piece  from  an  ancient  oak  with  the  burning  realism  of 
those  days  when  men  wrought  what  they  believed  and  brought 
a  reverence  to  their  endeavour.  More  than  one  legend  clung 
about  this  Christ;  ^twas  claimed  the  drooping  head  would 
raise  its  wondrous  face  to  bestow  a  blessing  upon  the  soul  of 
a  pure  worshipper. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Joseph,  which  was  burnt  in  the 
Swedish  wars  but  re-erected  in  1782,  so  beautiful  is  a  sculpture 
in  Carrara  marble  of  the  entombed  Christ  that  a  special  chapel 
has  been  built  for  its  reception,  and  a  monument  erected  in 
the  same  church  to  commemorate  the  creator,  Oscar  Sos- 
nowski. 

In  the  narrow  Swietojanska,  one  of  the  old  streets  of 
Warsaw,  you  will  discover  one  of  the  earhest  of  its  churches, 
the  Gothic  cathedral  of  St.  John  whose  foundations  were  laid 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  Though  it  has  been  restored  and 
altered  since  that  period,  it  is  not  large  nor  imposing,  crowded 
in  by  lesser  dwellings  which  detract  somewhat  from  its  beauty. 
Aspiring  to  the  air  and  sunshine  from  its  poor  surroundings,  its 
fagade  tapers  into  slim  circular  towers  that  rise  one  above 
the  other,  topped  by  delicately  carved  crowns,  the  whole 
resembling  the  pipes  of  an  organ  to  which  the  low  flat  porch 
beneath  supplies  the  keyboard. 

The  interior  of  this  church  is  adorned  with  excellent 
sculpture  and  paintings,  chief  of  which  is  the  altar-piece  by  a 
Venetian  master. 

Poverty  in  the  surrounding  district  is  very  great.  Where 
a  church  in  Warsaw  is  entered  by  a  flight  of  steps  they  are 
usually  flanked  on  either  hand  by  the  sick  and  miserable  who 
here  waylay  the  prosperous  on  the  road  to  their  devotions. 
Friday  is  the  beggar's  red-letter  day,  for  through  all  the  week 
that  is  the  only  day  on  which  he  may  demand  an  alms. 
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In  the  course  of  our  rambles  we  came  to  the  conserva- 
torium,  a  tall  gloomy  building  of  weather-beaten  stone. 
'^This/'  said  Karasinska,  ^^  will  become  renowned,  for  here 
our  beloved  Paderewski  received  a  part  of  his  musical  educa- 
tion/^ The  buildings  stand  upon  the  foundations  of  an 
ancient  castle  to  which  a  peculiar  legend  is  attached.  It  is 
said  that  from  its  gloomy  dungeons  at  times  there  rises  a 
long  drawn-out  and  sobbing  cry  which  changes  when  the 
wind  is  still  into  a  melancholy  song.  As  the  story  goes — • 
in  olden  times  there  was  imprisoned  here  a  famous  princess, 
one  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  castle,  whose  form  was  changed 
for  some  irregularity  of  conduct  into  that  of  a  golden  swan. 
Her  release  might  only  be  accomplished  through  the  ability 
of  some  gallant  knight  to  refrain  throughout  a  day's  length 
from  the  performance  of  one  single  brave  or  generous  deed. 
But  so  perfect  were  the  reputed  manners  of  the  period  that 
out  of  three  who  volunteered  their  services  not  one  successfully 
performed  his  mission.  Lastly  there  appeared  a  fourth,  a 
courteous  knight  and  Christian  gentleman,  who  on  completion 
of  the  day  devoted  by  him  to  the  suppression  of  all  tender 
hearted  promptings  had  regained  the  castle,  when  witnessing 
the  struggles  of  a  child  that  had  fallen  over  into  the  waters  of  the 
moat  he  thoughtlessly  plunged  to  its  assistance,  rendering 
invaUcl  thereby  his  all-day  career  of  stony-heartedness.  So 
to  this  day  at  intervals  the  voice  of  the  imprisoned  maiden 
may  be  heard  ascending  from  the  midnight  of  her  keep  in 
mournful  lamentation 

Tag-day  again!  Why,  only  the  day  before  yesterday — 
but  what  avails  it  to  protest  in  foreign  tongue  against  the 
paper  daisy  pinned  on  you  by  a  persuasive  butterfly  in  the 
person  of  a  charming  damsel  daintily  attired !  Her  fair  com- 
patriots flutter  up  to  you  at  every  other  corner  with  youths 
of  their  acquaintance  decorated  like  perambulating  meadows, 
who  smile  and  bow  apologetically  as  they  shake  their  trays 
with  a  suggestive  rattle  and  cast  a  hopeful  eye  upon 
the  stranger. 
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'^It  takes  many  a  kopek  to  assist  the  poor  of  Warsaw/' 
observed  Karasinska,  adding  that  the  holding  of  frequent 
^^ tag-days''  had  proved  a  successful  method  of  obtaining 
funds  for  home  charities,  which  were  almost  altogether  depend- 
ent upon  local  support.  Generosity  has  ever  been  charac- 
teristic of  the  Poles,  where  the  welfare  of  their  less  fortunate 
countrymen  has  been  concerned.  More  than  one  stale 
shabby  coat  displayed  its  tag,  the  yellow  daisy,  whose  wearer, 
proudly  fingering  it,  was  conscious  of  having  thus  added  his 
mite  to  the  relief  of  a  yet  needier  brother. 

This  day's  proceeds  went  to  the  ^^Association  for  the 
Promoting  of  Native  Industries,"  whose  exhibition  in  a 
shop  on  the  Ale  jo  Jerosolimska  showed  fine  specimens  of  the 
weaver's  art,  which,  through  the  skilled  workers  of  Warsaw, 
attains  a  very  high  standard.  Homespun  blankets  of  superb 
quality  and  pattern  were  ranged  alongside  of  rare  embroi- 
deries in  both  silk  and  silver  thread,  whose  intricate  designs 
cost  not  a  little,  doubtless,  to  the  patient  brains  that  wrought 
them.  Besides  heavy  woven  materials  in  sombre  hues  and 
lighter  fabrics  of  delicate  texture  there  was  some  remarkably 
fine  work  upon  leather.  The  poorer  Poles  depend  largely 
for  their  subsistence  upon  the  product  of  their  looms. 

There  was  a  little  tea-room  in  the  street  Jasna,  possibly 
now  non-existent  since  the  tidal  wave  of  war  engulfed  Warsaw, 
sweeping  away  with  it  things  happy  and  pleasurable,  which 
was  called  the  Kawiarnia  Egyipska,  its  interior  decoration 
and  furnishing  being  carried  out  in  Egyptian  style.  As  I 
remember  it,  adherence  to  this  idea  was  tastefully  observed 
to  the  minutest  details,  with  an  effect  both  charming  and 
unique.  Velvety  carpets  of  Egyptian  blue  smothered  the  sound 
of  footsteps,  enabling  one  to  appreciate  the  excellent  orchestra. 
The  ^^  Book  of  the  Dead  "  unrolled  itself,  chapter  by  chapter, 
as  a  deep  frieze  upon  the  blue  walls,  and  graceful  columns  raised 
their  lotus-blossomed  capitals  toward  a  starry  firmament,  the 
ceiling.  Spread-winged  scarabs  adorned  the  chairbacks,  and 
solemn  sphinxes  upheld  the  tables  upon  which  stood  nose- 
gays in  miniature  urns,  while  hawk  and  ibis  shared  the  weight 
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of  candelabra.  A  decorative  menu  card  showed  Isis  and 
Osiris  proffering  Russian  pastry  and  French  chocolate  in 
the  Polish  tongue,  while  the  familiar  words  ^^five  o^clock'' 
inserted  themselves  within  the  royal  cartouche. 

Very  popular  was  this  tea-room  with  the  young  people 
of  Warsaw,  who  assembled  with  gay  chatter  under  the  artificial 
palm  trees.  Pretty  smartly  dressed  girls  ate  ice  cream  in 
company  with  their  male  associates,  and  seemed  to  amuse 
themselves  much  the  same  as  in  America,  for  the  fair  sex 
in  Poland  enjoy  a  greater  liberty  than  do  their  Russian 
sisters. 

There  are  excellent  restaurants  in  Warsaw,  and  as  for 
bun  shops,  their  name  is  legion.  Tiny  little  places,  most 
of  them,  Uterally  choked  with  confectionery,  and  crowded  so 
closely  together  that  in  some  streets,  as  in  the  Marszalkowska, 
one  sees  them  side  by  side  in  flourishing  rivalry.  They 
brought  to  mind  the  luscious  abundance  in  the  bake- 
shops  of  Germany  by  their  variety  of  pretzells,  doughnuts 
and  crullers,  and  rum-cakes  oozing  delightfully  under  pressure. 
The  rich  cream  and  pastry  displayed  by  the  delicatessen 
shops  in  Moscow  are  here  not  so  much  in  evidence. 

Apropos  of  the  fine  Hungarian  wines  which  are  quite 
a  specialty  of  Warsaw,  there  is  an  old  Latin-Polish  saying 
^^Hungariae  natum — ^Warszawa  educatum,''  of  which  we 
sought  the  truth  in  company  with  Karasinska. 

The  Stare-Miasto  (market  square)  at  which  we  presently 
arrived  through  numerous  small  streets,  lies  in  the  older  por- 
tion of  the  city,  to  the  north-east,  not  far  from  the  Vistula 
river.  Here  something  of  the  character  of  Warsaw  in  the 
fifteenth  century  is  retained,  affording  an  interesting  glimpse 
of  earher  days.  The  market,  not  differing  much  from  any 
other  in  that  it  is  noisy,  crowded,  dirty  and  picturesque,  is 
surveyed,  it  would  seem,  with  disfavour  by  the  tall  and  ancient 
dwellings  which  enclose  it.  Through  the  eyes  of  their  serried 
windows  and  the  mouths  beneath  of  gaping  portals  they 
wear  an  imploring  expression  like  faces  of  deaf  mutes  longing 
for  utterance  to  relate  of  happier  times.     Hoary  veterans, 
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these  houses,  which  have  witnessed  the  passing  of  more  fortunate 
days  and  now  hold  each  other  closely  for  mutual  consolation 
amid  the  encompassing  poverty  and  squalor.  Shoulder  to 
shoulder  some  rise  to  six  stories,  wonderfully  narrow,  out-at- 
elbows  and  begrimed — they  yet  proclaim  a  faded  aristocracy, 
wearing  the  badges  of  past  distinction  in  bits  of  old  sculpture 
upon  their  fronts  and  Latin  inscriptions  on  stone  plates 
above  their  arching  doorways.  One,  abutting  on  the  street 
called  the  ^*  Narrow  Danube,'^  was  formerly  a  royal  residence 
that  sheltered  one  of  the  princes  of  Mazovia.  Another,  in 
process  of  repair,  has  been  preserved  as  a  museum,  through 
the  efforts  of  some  Pohsh  people,  and  boasts  a  carved  oak 
staircase  worth  a  visit  in  itself.  Number  twenty-seven,  how- 
ever, was  the  house  we  sought,  for  beneath  it  lies  a  famous 
cellar  dating  from  the  year  1610,  and  containing  rare  old  wines 
of  Hungary.  It  is  the  property  of  the  Fukiers,  one  of  the 
oldest  famihes  in  Warsaw,  in  whose  possession  it  has  been  for 
generations.  We  read  the  sign,  ^'The  House  of  the  Ship,^' 
above  the  doorway  and  raised  a  weather-beaten  knocker  for 
admittance.  In  the  dusk  of  the  interior  an  old  carved  model 
of  an  ancient  frigate  hung  directly  overhead,  the  relic  of  a 
previous  sea-faring  owner,  and  behind  it  a  steep  and  narrow 
staircase  wound  darkly  upwards  like  a  tunnel  to  the  upper 
stories.  It  is  a  mystery  how  the  people  of  those  days  throve 
at  all  within  their  ill-lit  dwellings. 

Beneath  the  arched  ceiling  of  a  room  upon  whose  walls 
hung  many  a  quaint  and  valuable  old  print,  we  proved  the 
flavour  of  some  Hungarian  wine  to  be  all  that  and  more  than 
was  claimed  for  it;  our  host  meanwhile,  Karasinska  translating, 
regaling  us  with  tales  of  famous  gatherings  and  of  various 
celebrities  who  from  time  to  time  had  visited  his  cellars. 
He  conducted  us  later  through  their  pitchy  darkness,  to  which 
we  descended,  groping,  as  it  were,  back  through  the  dust  of 
centuries,  following  the  flickering  candle  of  our  guide  from  one 
cell  to  another,  where  the  wine  of  successive  periods  was  stored. 
In  the  last  of  these  he  struck  another  light,  flashing  it  up  over 
the  rows  of  shelves  to  show  the  ancient  bottles  sitting  quietly 
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(one  could  not  expect  them  to  move  out  hastily  at  more  than 
forty  roubles  a  bottle !)  where  hands  had  placed  them  in  sixteen 
hundred  and  ten,  and  festooned  with  cobwebs  so  immense 
as  to  make  shudder  all  save  the  most  inveterate  wine-bibber. 

A  stranger  to  Warsaw  would  not  seek  its  Art  Gallery 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  old  masters,  though  amongst 
them  there  were  some  fine  examples  of  Durer  and  Rembrandt; 
the  latter-day  artists,  full  as  they  are  of  aspiration  and  promise, 
will  be  likely  to  possess  for  him  a  greater  interest  and  their 
achievements  afford  him  a  livelier  pleasure.  There  has  been 
excellent  work  accompUshed  by  Polish  sculptors  of  to-day, 
whose  goal  of  ambition  is  usually  the  Paris  Salon.  Modestly 
did  Karasinska  direct  our  notice  to  the  fine  specimens  from 
her  own  hands  that  were  exhibited  in  the  Warsaw  Gallery — 
one  a  splendid  type  of  peasant  maidenhood  with  her  long 
braids,  deep-set  eyes  and  graceful  form  as  yet  unspoiled  by 
years  of  stooping  in  the  fields  of  labour.  Another — the  peas- 
ant, wrinkled  and  bent,  tilling  his  soil,  with  a  long  string  of 
straining  oxen — studies  from  nature  at  her  summer  home  near 
Alexandrov. 

In  this  gallery  were  two  landscapes  in  oil  that  have 
become  for  me  an  ineffaceable  memory,  although  I  cannot 
rightly  remember  the  name  of  the  artist  who  was  their  origina- 
tor. Not  alone  remarkable  were  they  for  technical  superiority 
and  a  masterly  handling  of  colour,  but  as  the  expression  of  a 
powerful  and  inspired  soul  seeking  to  interpret  life  through 
the  manifestations  of  nature.  I  found  in  both  these  paintings 
an  unconscious  symboHsm.  In  the  first,  a  wide  expanse  of 
rain-soaked  fields  with  drunken  furrows  staring  up  at  the  sullen 
dawn.  Thunderous  clouds  are  brooding  over  the  havoc  they 
have  wrought  on  the  exhausted  land.  Some  drag  their 
heavy  draperies  about  them,  for  the  storm  is  lulled,  but  the 
tops  of  mighty  poplars  catch  and  rend  their  flying  garments 
and  shivering  in  distress  shake  their  pale  hands  at  the  men- 
acing heavens.  But  beyond  the  mists  and  trees  swaying  in 
passionate  grief,  above  the  dull  sapphire  hills  in  the  infinite 
distance  there  gleams  the  advancing  glory  of  the  new-born  day. 
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In  the  second  picture  late  afternoon  sunlight  floods  with 
rare  glory  a  scene  radiant  in  spring,  and  spreads  itself  luxuri- 
ously over  the  deep  steady  waters  of  a  pool  whose  surface 
is  imperceptibly  disturbed  by  floating  myriads  of  animalcute. 
A  willow,  reddened  with  the  flowing  sap,  leans  down  from 
the  bank  and  laves  its  long  arms  in  the  stream,  while  timid 
birches  with  their  white  feet  at  the  water's  edge  peep  over 
at  the  reflection  of  their  new  buds'  ineffable  green.  Here  nature 
is  in  a  mood  of  peace  and  tranquility  and  the  new  life  goes 
singing  in  her  heart.  In  the  first  picture  I  fancied  that  I  saw 
Poland  exhausted  under  the  storms  of  history,  overhung 
and  menaced  by  the  clouds  of  war  and  prostrated  by  their 
devastating  rain  of  lead;  her  worn-out  soil  had  yet  produced 
indomitable  souls  who,  rending  aside  the  shroud  of  oppression, 
had  thrust  their  heads  into  the  lightnings  of  battle  and  hurled 
defiance  at  their  conquerors.  Shall  their  ambitions  remain  for- 
ever unfulfilled,  their  cherished  hopes  unsatisfied !  Let  us  see 
there  in  that  background  the  dawning  day  of  enlightenment, 
when  peace  and  justice  rule  the  hearts  of  men  and  Poland 
shall  be  restored  in  all  her  broken  parts  to  national  unity. 
In  the  other  painting  I  saw  the  realization  of  this  long-deferred 
dream,  where  in  the  spring  of  resurrected  nationality  the  sun 
of  emancipation  reaches  to  the  depths  of  consciousness  and 
stimulates  to  new  and  eager  growth  the  potentialities  of  racial 
character  and  genius. 

Where  the  busy  thoroughfare,  Krakowskie  Przedmiescie 
(Cracow  Suburb)  merges  its  activity  into  that  of  the  narrow 
and  noisier  Nowy-Swiat  (New  World)  there  stands  a  more 
than  life-sized  statue  by  Thorwaldsen  of  Copernicus,  the 
illustrious  Pole.  I  never  saw  this  monument  but  that  I 
felt  a  thrill  of  satisfaction  in  the  beholding.  The  great  astron- 
omer in  a  seated  posture  holds  a  spheroid  on  his  knees.  With 
natural  ease  and  dignity  he  rests  upon  his  marble  base, 
embodying  the  very  spirit  of  contemplation  in  the  serene 
indifference  that  his  whole  attitude  expresses  toward  his 
environment.  A  simple  garment  is  folded  gracefully  about 
the  figure  and  turns  back  in  a  wide  flat  collar  from  the  throat. 
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The  head,  whose  beautiful  contour  is  enhanced  by  its  smooth 
hair  f alHng  in  curls  about  the  neck,  is  tilted  sHghtly  backwards 
with  the  eyes  of  the  profound  thinker  lifted  to  the  sky.  Five 
centuries  retreat — one  sees  the  earnest  savant  at  his  window, 
a  discoverer  in  the  night,  with  his  body  upon  earth  and  his 
mind  among  the  stars.  0,  happy  Copernicus!  I  suppose 
that  still  you  sit  there  absorbed  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
extended  skies,  while  round  your  base  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  destiny  of  your  troubled  race  break  into  mighty 
waves  that  cannot  even  touch  you  with  their  spray  but  leave 
you  moveless.  ^^  Some  day,^'  observed  Karasinska,  regarding 
this  statue,  ^^we  shall  have  one  of  Ignace  Paderewski,  but  a 
Polish  sculptor  shall  conceive  it,'' — ^^and  rare  talent  must 
he  possess,''  thought  I,  who  would  emulate  this  noble  concep- 
tion of  the  Dane's. 

Continuing  along  the  Nowy-Swiat  in  a  southerly  direction 
a  carriage  soon  brought  us  into  the  pleasant  driveway  Aleja 
Ujazdowska,  with  its  parks  upon  one  side  and  the  well-kept 
gardens  of  its  wealthy  residences  upon  the  other.  Alas,  how 
sad  and  great  a  change  must  since  have  swept  over  this  once 
peaceful,  happy  avenue,  for  so  many  of  those  smiUng  homes 
are  now  closed  in  shuttered  gloom,  and  many  a  gardener  that 
I  saw  busy  over  his  tall  sweet  peas  will  return  no  more.  The 
sun  filtering  between  the  great  trees  bordering  the  roadway 
sparkled  on  the  rolling  spokes  of  handsome  equipages  and  lit 
up  many  a  fair  face  enjoying  her  daily  drive,  where  the  same 
sun  now  glints  upon  the  helmet  of  the  haughty  Prussian  as 
he  takes  his  airing.  Benches  along  the  curbstone  accommo- 
dated modest  and  lesser  beings  who  came  out  to  watch  the 
Sittings  of  the  prosperous.  Tall  boys  in  socks  and  knee 
pants  with  large  silk  bows  under  their  chins  ran  after  hoops, 
and  young  men  of  the  shop-keeping  class  strolled  about  with 
linked  arms  and  bunches  of  little  pretzells  danghng  on  a 
long  string  from  their  buttonholes. 

A  Russian  church  is  passed  and  then  the  Botanical  Gardens 
before,  descending  abruptly  upon  the  left  through  a  green 
tunnel  of  over-arching  trees,  one  reaches  the  beautiful  Park 
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Lazienki.  This  was  in  old  times  the  hunting  ground  of  the 
Mazovian  princes,  and  though  yet  a  picturesque  and  fre- 
quented spot  is  reminiscent  of  a  vanished  gaiety.  Its  small 
artificial  lakes,  where  once  the  hunters  sought  refreshment 
when  heated  with  the  chase,  reflect  the  pillared  whiteness  of 
a  little  palace  in  their  midst,  erected  in  the  eighteenth  century 
on  the  site  of  the  old  bath  house.  Built  by  King  Stanislaus,  it 
was  purchased  later  from  his  successors  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander  I.  On  an  island  in  one  of  the  ponds  is  found  a 
stage  for  theatrical  performances,  and  facing  it  across  a  narrow 
strip  of  water,  a  stone  amphitheatre.  Elsewhere,  upon  a 
bridge,  one  sees  a  warlike  horseman,  who,  on  nearer  view, 
proves  to  be  the  valiant  Sobieski  in  stone,  trampling  vic- 
toriously upon  the  prostrate  body  of  a  Turk.  This  statue, 
with  its  quaintly  triumphant  air,  was  begun  in  the  reign  of  the 
aforesaid  king,  but  not  completed  until  a  century  later  when 
it  was  placed  here  by  order  of  King  Stanislaus.  Not  till 
then  did  the  young  sculptor,  to  whose ,  chisel  its  completion 
had  been  entrusted,  become  aware  that  though  he  had  mounted 
the  gallant  Sobieski  upon  a  dashing  charger,  he  had  neglected 
to  provide  him  with  spurs.  So  overcome  with  chagrin  was 
he  at  the  mortifying  discovery  that  his  dead  body  was  found 
later  floating  in  the  Vistula. 

The  pride  of  the  park  lies  in  its  magnificent  trees,  framing 
glorious  vistas  on  every  hand,  but  over  all — park,  ponds  and 
theatre — ^brooded  a  spirit  of  melancholy.  Waters  that  once 
bubbled  sparkling  are  now  nearly  stagnant,  with  here  and 
there  a  desolate  swan  floating  disconsolately,  and  persistent 
pleasure-seekers  in  creaking  punts,  who  pushed  themselves 
about  upon  the  torpid  surface.  Dampness  exhaled  from  the 
dilapidated  theatre,  whose  seats  seemed  occupied  by  the  faded 
ghosts  of  laughter-loving  folk;  and  though  exquisite  in  summer 
the  bright  beds  of  flowering  life,  here  and  there,  hke  drops  of 
milk  and  wine  upon  the  green,  they  threaten  to  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  uncut  grass  surrounding  them. 

In  the  country  south  of  Warsaw  many  a  noble,  who  pre- 
fers wintering  in  the  city,  makes  his  summer  home,  and  in  this 
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direction  lie  some  beautiful  estates.  One  of  the  nearest  to 
Warsaw  is  that  at  Willanow,  which,  among  others,  made  the 
objective  for  delightful  excursions  in  the  open  cars  of  a  little 
narrow-gauge  railway.  In  the  days  of  clover-scented  June,  we 
passed  by  green  and  waving  fields  where  peasants  in  bright 
smocks  stooped  to  gather,  and  over  which  the  sweet  winds 
rushed  with  the  breath  of  farther  meadows,  and  myriads  of 
insects  hid  and  hummed  unseen  amid  the  lush  and  undulat- 
ing grass.  The  country  unrolled  on  either  hand  with  a  soft 
and  even  beauty;  here  and  there  a  mighty  elm  upheld  the 
hedge  and  little  brooks  were  heard  confiding  in  the  willows. 

The  park  at  Willanow  is  not  a  large  one,  but  here  we 
sauntered  by  a  quiet  and  little  river  and  a  towering  yew  hedge, 
or  sought  the  enchantment  of  its  gardens,  or  sat  beneath  be- 
nign old  trees  that  Sobrieski  planted  more  than  two  hundred 
years  ago.  And  adorning  all  of  this  is  the  palace  which  he 
built  of  snowy  whiteness,  low  with  terraced  roof  and  set-in 
pillars  in  the  walls,  and  in  its  interior  he  placed  the  treasures 
he  had  brought  from  Rome.  Many  a  time  has  the  property 
changed  hands  since  1377,  when  the  princes  of  Mazovia  owned 
it.  To-day  its  occupant  is  successor  to  the  late  Countess 
Augusta  Potocka,  the  original  of  the  well-known  portrait, 
whose  ancestors  sleep  under  a  Gothic  tomb  not  far  away  among 
the  trees.  Now,  after  the  ravages  and  spoliation  of  the  great 
invasion,  I  wonder  what  has  been  its  fate ! 

Unhappy  Warsaw!  Not  proudly  placed  like  Buda-Pest, 
nor  modelled  like  superb  Berlin,  nor  yet  distinctive  as  is 
Moscow,  the  child  of  Russia,  it  nevertheless  retains  an  hon- 
oured place  within  the  traveller's  memory.  For  there  its 
dingy  parts,  with  its  industrialism  and  its  mournful  history 
will  fade,  while  remembrance  will  keep  the  old  substantial 
palaces  and  legends,  its  art,  its  gardens  and  the  stately  river  by 
its  side,  and,  above  all,  the  culture  and  hospitaUty  of  its 
people  and  their  ever-ready  welcome  to  the  stranger. 

Iris  L.  Mudge 


THE  SWORD  IN  THE  LAND  OF  SONG 

WHAT  ITALIAN  PATRIOTISM  OWES  TO 
VERDI'S  OPERAS 

TT^HEN  the  news  was  flashed  across  the  world  that  Italy 
~  had  drawn  the  sword  in  favour  of  the  Allies,  the  name 
which  sprang  at  once  to  the  mind  of  a  student  of  musical 
history  was  not  that  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  III  or  Signor 
Salandra,  or  even  Garibaldi,  but  Giuseppe  Verdi. 

History  has  been  lavish  in  her  witness  to  the  truth  of 
Sir  Christopher  Musgrave's  sentiment  that  '^If  a  man  were 
permitted  to  make  all  the  ballads  he  need  not  care  who  should 
make  the  laws/'  Only  fifteen  years  before  Fletcher  of 
Saltoun  wrote  the  letter  to  Montrose  in  which  the  words  are 
quoted,  Lord  Wharton  boasted  that  he  had  ^^sung  a  deluded 
prince  out  of  three  kingdoms"  with  his  ridiculous  doggerel 
^^Lillibulero."  It  would  have  been  at  once  more  graceful, 
and  not  have  implied  inanity  on  the  part  of  his  fellow-country- 
men, had  he  acknowledged  the  debt  which  the  words  he  wrote 
owed  to  the  music  which  Purcell  composed  (or,  as  some  main- 
tain, adapted)  to  them. 

A  century  after  ^^Lillibulero"  had  proved  the  unmusical 
English  to  be  more  susceptible  to  a  song  than  any  other  nation 
had  ever  shown  itself  to  be  before,  ^^  La  Marseillaise  "  achieved 
an  effect  in  France  which  was  scarcely  less  dramatic  and — in 
regard  to  the  words,  deservedly — more  enduring.  For  time 
as  it  passes  only  seems  to  emphasize  the  definiteness  with 
which  Rouget  de  Lisle's  song  becomes  accepted  as  the  national 
anthem  of  liberty  over  half  the  world.  And  lest  it  be  thought 
that  only  the  older  civilizations  could  be  powerfully  swayed 
by  music,  it  is  well,  when  humming  ^^ Yankee  Doodle,"  to 
remember  that  this  simple  ditty  is  clear  proof  of  the  contrary. 
For  if  it  did  not,  like  the  clarion  blasts  of  Israel,  cause  the  walls 
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of  a  great  city  to  fall,  it  had  an  almost  equally  miraculous 
effect — it  made,  or  largely  helped  to  make,  the  national  con- 
sciousness of  a  great  people  to  rise. 

One  must  not  interpret  the  word  ^^ ballad'^  as  used  by 
Musgrave  too  literally.  Equal  influence  has  occasionally  been 
exercised  by  one  of  those  larger  and  more  academic  works  in 
which  popular  songs  have  very  often  received  their  first 
hearing.  History  does  not  record  any  sensational  result  as 
following  the  performance  at  the  Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane  in 
1658  of  the  opera  ^^The  Cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru,'^  or 
in  1659  of  ^^The  History  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,''  and  Flecknoe's 
"  Marriage  of  Ocean  and  Britannia."  But  their  daily  perform- 
ance was  connived  by  a  Puritan  Government  which  prohibited 
ordinary  stage  plays;  indeed,  it  is  said  to  have  been  secretly 
encouraged.  And  this  was  in  all  likelihood  because  Cromwell, 
who,  despite  the  vandalisn  of  his  followers,  was  a  great  lover  of 
music,  and  doubtless  aware  of  its  power  over  the  populace, 
was  contemplating  a  war  with  Spain.  But  whatever  room  for 
doubt  there  naay  be  in  connexion  with  these  earlier  works, 
there  can  be  none  in  regard  to  the  famous  ^^ Beggars'  Opera" 
produced  in  1727:  for  the  influence  which  its  scathing  satires 
on  social  and  political  foppery  exercised  over  the  nation  was 
an  outstanding  feature  of  English  life  of  the  period.  And  as 
the  music  consisted  entirely  of  popular  airs  it  was  a  singularly 
apt  illustration  of  Musgrave's  contention  whether  taken 
literally  or  in  wider  sense.  To  avoid  suspicion  of  an  over- 
sight, perhaps  the  famous  ^'battles"  between  Germany  and 
Italy  as  represented  by  Handel  and  Buononcini  in  London  in 
1750,  and  Gluck  and  Piccini  in  Paris  in  1762,  should  be  alluded 
to.  But  these  were  cases  of  poUtics  influencing  art  rather 
than  of  art  influencing  poHtics.  The  first  case  of  an  opera 
directly  causing  a  political  uprising  would  appear  to  be  that 
of  Auber's  Muette  de  Portici,  better  known  in  this  country 
as  ^^Masaniello,"  the  work  in  which  a  French  composer 
suddenly  rose  to  a  height  of  dramatic  passion  of  which  he  had 
never  previously  been  thought  capable,  and  which,  produced 
in  Brussels   (Aug.   25,    1830)   resulted  in  the  Dutch  being 
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driven  out  of  Belgium.  St.  Cecilia,  however,  has  not  been 
unmindful  of  poetic  justice;  and  Italy,  the  birthplace  of  opera 
as  now  understood,*  can  claim,  not  a  mere  riot  resulting  from 
a  single  opera,  but  that  her  greatest  national  movement  in 
modern  times  has  been  largely  inspired  by  the  master-works  of 
her  greatest  composer. 

When,  in  1814,  the  Russian  and  Austrian  soldiery, 
devastating  Italy,  passed  through  the  little  hamlet  of  Roncole, 
the  women  took  refuge  in  the  church.  Finding  even  this 
sanctuary  no  safeguard  from  brutalities  and  murder,  one  of 
them  hid  herself  and  her  yearling  infant  behind  some  lumber 
in  the  belfry.  Thereby  she  prospectively  saved  to  the  world 
some  eight  of  its  operatic  masterpieces;  and  to  her  country 
one  of  the  greatest  forces  in  the  evolution  of  its  national 
consciousness. 

For  the  lad  thus  saved  was  Giuseppe  Verdi,  the  composer 
whose  works  exercised  a  greater  political  influence  than  those 
of  any  other  of  music^s  masters.  His  operas  were  a  more 
potent  patriotic  factor,  and  more  of  them  were  suppressed  or 
altered,  in  reluctant  obedience  to  police  orders,  than  was  the 
case  with  the  output  of  any  other  maker  of  music.  The 
Milanese,  the  pioneers  of  Italianrevolution,  seized  upon  his  third 
opera,  II  Lombardi,  dealing  with  the  Crusades,  as  an  expression 
of  their  own  longing  to  throw  off  an  oppressive  yoke,  and  re- 
ceived it  with  tumultous  applause.  The  next,  Ernani,  had  a 
republican  flavour — it  was  an  adaptation  of  Victor  Hugo's 
Hernani.  The  police  declared  that  they  could  not  allow  a 
conspiracy  on  the  stage,  and  only  sanctioned  the  performance 
after  many  alterations  in  both  words  and  music  had  been  made. 
The  changes  were  not  sufficient,  however,  to  prevent  the  Vene- 
tians— the  opera  was  first  produced  in  the  city  of  islands 
— from  showing  themselves  as  patriotic  as  the  Milanese. 

*  In  England  opera  had  an  origin  different  from  what  it  had  abroad.  It  was 
not  the  outcome  of  an  endeavour  to  revive  the  Greek  drama  with  chorus,  but  a 
development  of  the  Masque,  an  out-door  play  with  music.  Unfortunately,  after  the 
death  of  Purcell,  whose  operas  had  a  style  of  their  own,  national  characteristics 
were  strangled  by  the  over-mastering  genius  of  Handel,  who,  in  his  operas  was 
purely  Italian. 
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Little  less  successful — after  some  intervening  failures — and 
even  remarkable  for  the  patriotic  fervour  it  aroused  wsiS  Attila, 
produced  in  1846.  The  demure  crowds  who  heard  this  opera 
merely  as  a  work  of  art  outside  the  Peninsular  Kingdom  had 
little  conception  of  the  furore  its  political  allusions  excited  in 
Italy  itself:  especially  the  line: — 

Cara  Patria  gia  madre  e  Regina, 

At  Venice  especially  the  overcrowded  house  was  excited  to 
frenzy  by  the  opportunity  of  letting  the  Austrian  Government 
know  its  feelings !  Clapping  of  hands,  shouts,  cries,  screams, 
stamping,  were  heard  from  every  corner;  while  hats,  bonnets, 
fans,  books  of  words,  flowers,  newspapers,  flew  from  the  gal- 
leries to  the  stalls,  and  from  the  stalls  back  to  the  boxes  on 
the  stage — the  din  drowning  both  chorus  and  orchestra. 

The  Austrian  police  were  now  keenly  on  the  alert,  and  an 
adaptation  of  Victor  Hugo^s  Le  Roi  s^ Amuse  was  only  allowed 
to  appear  when  its  Italian  title  had  been  altered  from  La 
Maledizione  to  Rigoletto,  and  Francois  I  had  been  boiled  down 
into  a  Duke  of  Mantua !  Another  of  Verdi^s  royal  heroes, 
Gustave  III,  was  required  to  undergo  an  even  greater  change: 
for  fear  of  identification  with  Napoleon  III  he  had  to  be 
metamorphosed  into  an  American  oflBLcial — Governor  Richard 
of  Boston !  Nor  was  this  all.  ^'I  Vespri  Sicilian^  was  objected 
to  in  Italy  on  the  ground  that  it  might  suggest  another  revolt, 
and  a  different  libretto,  Giovanna  di  Guzman,  had  to  be 
substituted.  It  was  never  a  great  success.  Curiously  enough 
in  Paris,  despite  its  representing  a  defeat  of  the  French,  it 
met  with  considerable  appreciation. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  height  of  the  excitement  about  Gustavo 
III,  which  Verdi  had  at  first  refused  to  alter,  some  inventive 
genius  discovered  that  the  composer^s  name  formed  a  patriotic 
acrostic : — 

Viva  Vittorio 

Emmanule 

Re 

Di 

Italia. 
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Needless  to  say  that  by  this  means  fuel  was  added  to  the 
fire,  and  the  cry  '^  Viva  Verdi!''  with  its  now  double  meaning 
reverberated  through  Italy  and  Sardinia. 

An  interesting  proof,  were  it  wanted,  of  the  extent  to 
which  Verdi  was  looked  upon  as  a  patriotic  asset  and  the 
musical  apostle  of  Italian  nationalism,  is  furnished  by  the 
consternation  and  jealousy  with  which  his  countrymen 
regarded  a  feature  pecuhar  to  some  of  his  later  works.  This 
was  a  supposed  leaning  towards  German  methods.  A  note 
of  warning  ^^  Wagner  in  the  air"  was  audible  in  Italy  after  the 
production  of  Otello,  and  became  a  cry  of  alarm  after  Falstaff. 

Though  the  fear  was  not  altogether  unnatural,  there  was 
at  bottom  no  cause  for  doubting  the  musical  loyalty  of  the 
popular  idol.  Enthusiastic  crowds  are  not  remarkable  for 
careful  discrimination,  and  those  of  Italy  mistook  technical 
development  for  a  pandering  to  outside  influences.  But  to 
develop  an  art,  as  Verdi  did  that  of  the  opera,  is  not  neces- 
sarily to  lessen  by  an  iota  its  nationality.  The  robustness 
which  Verdi  imparted  to  Italian  opera  appeared  as  early  as 
his  Nabucco,  1842,  long  before  Wagnerian  influence  had  begun 
to  spread.  Two  years  later,  in  Ernani,  he  used  recurring 
themes  to  emphasize  important  moments  in  the  action, — years 
antecedent  to  the  time  when  Wagner  made  the  leit-motif — 
which  he  did  not  invent — a  thing  of  his  own  by  his  consummate 
use  of  it.  It  is  in  A'ida  that  Verdi  makes  his  nearest  approach 
to  Wagner — an  approach  which  Sir  A.  C.  Mackenzie  declares 
to  be  ^^very  subtle,  for  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  discover;" 
while,  as  regards  the  leit-motif  the  same  authority  pronounces 
the  two  subsequent  and  last  operas,  Otello  and  Falstaff,  to 
read  ^4ike  direct  protests  against  its  use,"  and  in  other  respects 
to  be  ^' quite  un- Wagnerian."  On  the  other  hand,  the  indivi- 
duality of  the  ^'  grand  old  man  of  music,"  as  Verdi  was  affection- 
ately called,  is  stronger  in  his  later  than  in  his  earlier  works. 
He  died  January  27th,  1901,  his  funeral  being  attended  by 
three  hundred  thousand  people. 

Clement  A.  Harris 


AN  ENQUIRY  CONCERNING  A 
NATIONAL  DEMENTIA 

TN  spite  of  many  ingenious  conjectures  and  much  careful 
analysis,  no  one  seems  to  have  yet  discovered  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  curious  twist  in  the  mind  of  Germany  that  has 
made  her  more  unlike  every  other  nation  than  the  Mile  End 
costermonger  is  unlike  the  Cossack  of  the  Don,  or  the  African 
Hottentot  is  unlike  the  New  York  stockbroker.  The  outward 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  white  human  being,  his  clothes, 
habit  of  eating  with  a  knife  and  fork,  and  general  attributes  of 
an  unfeathered  biped,  make  the  real  and  innate  dissimilarity 
of  the  German  only  all  the  more  startling. 

We  cannot  account  for  this  peculiarity  by  merely  describ- 
ing it  as  insanity.  The  ordinary  human  being,  unlike  the 
man  of  science,  may  not  consider  he  has  satisfactorily  account- 
ed for  a  phenomenon  by  placidly  sticking  a  label  on  it.  But 
looked  at  from  a  purely  abstract  point  of  view,  the  attitude 
of  the  German  mind  of  this  generation  presents  an  interesting 
study.  The  highest  characteristic  of  the  German  is  not  what 
he  has  been  taught  to  regard  it  himself,  a  superiority  in  every 
detail  to  all  other  minds,  nor,  as  its  admirers  in  England  and 
America  consider  it,  a  superlative  Capacity  for  invention  and 
organization:  it  is  merely  an  aptitude  for  taking  pains,  a 
phrase  by  which  some  one  once  mistakenly  defined  genius. 
This  aptitude  he  possesses  to  a  point  of  perfection  unap- 
proached  by  any  other  nation  except  possibly  the  Japanese.  So 
while  it  is  not  soothing  for  other  nations,  such  as  the  French 
and  the  English,  to  see  their  inventions  appropriated  and 
skilfully  commercialized  by  others,  they  have  but  themselves 
to  thank.  They  are  too  easily  bored;  a  German  is  never 
bored. 

This  capacity  of  the  German  people  that  they  seem 
to  have  been  born  with,  and  have  certainly  developed  by 
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training,  is  a  logical  human  attribute  and  can  be  accounted  for. 
Unfortunately,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  curious  moral 
perversion  of  the  German  mind  referred  to,  it  finds  a  field  for 
an  enormous  amount  of  mischief  like  great  muscular  strength 
in  a  criminal  lunatic.  And  at  the  same  time  it  greatly  confuses 
any  attempt  to  discover  the  nature  of  that  moral  perversion; 
its  manifestations  are  plain  but  seem  to  obey  no  known  laws. 
One  can  understand  how  a  child  will  deny  having  been  near  the 
pantry,  while  tell-tale  jam-stains  are  visible  on  its  mouth. 
But  we  cannot  understand  how  a  nation  at  war  will  declare 
that  poisoning  by  gas-fumes  causes  a  painless  death,  when  the 
very  audience  it  is  addressing  can  see  men  dying  horribly 
painful  deaths  from  such  poisoning.  The  German  seems,  when 
explaining  his  conduct,  to  be  quite  unaware  that  two  contradic- 
tory propositions  cannot  support  a  theory.  There  must  be 
something  mentally  unsound  in  being  satisfied  with  an  argu- 
ment based  on  the  contention  that  Germany  did  not  violate 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  and  also  that  she  did  so  because  it 
was  vitally  necessary  she  should  forestall  France  who  was 
going  to  do  so.  Either  proposition  reveals  her  as  logically  and 
morally  deficient,  since  she  was  at  the  time  in  armed  occupa- 
tion of  Belgium  on  her  own  initiative.  Nor  could  France's 
(supposed)  criminal  intention  excuse  Germany's  criminal 
action  against  a  third  party.  But  to  assume  that  the  two 
propositions  taken  together  can  belong  to  any  process  of 
reasoning,  is  to  obliterate  axioms  as  essential  as  the  law  of 
the  cohesion  of  matter.  One  cannot  appeal  to  an  intellect 
taking  such  an  attitude,  because  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
what  one  has  in  common  with  it.  If  a  peddler  charges  two 
cents  for  two  apples,  but  on  your  buying  four  cents'  worth, 
gravely  assures  you  that  while  two  and  two  make  four  in  cents, 
they  only  make  three  in  apples,  it  would  be  impossible  to  deal 
with  him  on  any  basic  price ;  each  individual  transaction  would 
be  subject  to  a  law  of  its  own.  For  if  two  and  two  only  make 
three  in  apples,  but  four  in  cents,  what  might  happen  to 
carrots  ?    Even  Newton  or  Napier  would  have  been  incapable 
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of  telling  us  how  many  cabbages  could  be  had  for  sixty  cents 
at  the  price  of  two  for  fifteen. 

At  the  risk  of  becoming  over-diffuse,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  pass  in  review  a  few  actual  cases  revealing  this  unique 
attitude  of  mind  into  which  the  German  intellect  at  large  has 
fallen.  A  rather  typical  instance  is  that  of  the  Kaiser's 
describing  the  British  Expeditionary  Forces  as  ^^  General 
French's  contemptible  little  army/'  and  yet  exhorting  his 
own  enormous  military  organization  to  devote  its  entire 
attention  to  walking  over  it.  If  the  Kaiser's  army  is  so 
enormous  and  irresistible,  why  use  it  all  for  so  trivial  a  purpose? 
But  he  wants  respect  and  awe  for  the  size  of  his  army,  and 
contempt  for  that  of  the  British;  he  wants  both  and, 
like  a  child,  he  must  have,  or  appear  to  have  both.  That 
both  cannot  be  involved  in  one  proposition  does  not  strike 
him.  The  mental  deficiency  here  evidenced  is  essentially  that 
of  an  incomplete  or  cliild's  intellect :  and  it  is  entirely  beyond 
all  human  reason  to  predict  the  result  of  ranging  such  a  quality 
alongside  the  undoubted  intellectual  activity  of  Wilhelm  II. 
It  may  be  only  amusing,  and  it  may  be  inimitably  dangerous. 
It  has  been  both. 

There  is  a  similar  note  of  mental  unsoundness  in  Profes- 
sor Munsterberg's  screed,  concerning  the  entire  regeneration 
of  American  life  by  German  idealism.  It  appears  that 
every  reform  of  value  that  has  been  adopted  in  America  is 
the  result  of  German  idealism.  The  Professor  is  careful  to 
itemize  the  abolition  of  big  crackers  on  the  Fourth,  and  level 
crossings,  the  campaign  against  waste  of  national  resources, 
race-suicide  and  intemperance.  He  expends  no  time  in 
argument,  merely  stating  all  this  as  a  fact.  It  is  the  result  of 
German  influences. 

But  suddenly  the  war  broke  out.  All  is  threatened 
with  wholesale  destruction.  As  the  Professor  pathetically 
observes:  ^'Fire-crackers  burst;  the  passions  sway;  the  fire- 
eaters  shout."  The  demand  for  miUtary  preparedness,  it 
appears  to  him,  *'may  perhaps  be  hasty.  Yet,"  he  continues, 
'4t  cannot  be  denied,  however  noble  the  pacifistic  ideals  are, 
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their  promoters  have  not  succeeded  as  yet  in  proposing  a 
single  plan  by  which  war  would  be  abolished,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  possibilities  be  given  for  the  healthy  growth  of 
progressive  peoples,  and  for  the  historically  necessary  re- 
duction of  decadent  nations.'^ 

Now,  I  contend  that  the  Professor's  statements  are  some- 
thing more  than  merely  illogical.  He  asks  if  the  interruption 
of  the  Germanic  influence  against  the  spirit  of  lawlessness 
and  recklessness  throughout  the  United  States  may  be  not 
as  dangerous  as  the  spirit  of  enmity  against  Germany.  The 
obvious  retort  that  much  of  this  enmity  has  been  intensified, 
if  not  occasioned,  by  a  German  influence  for,  and  not  against 
lawlessness,  the  forging  of  passports,  fomenting  of  strikes, 
perjuring  of  testimony,  defence  in  the  daily  press  of  the  murder 
of  American  citizens,  and  the  like,  never  seems  to  occur  to 
him.  For  a  man  of  the  education  and  intelligence  of  Profes- 
sor Munsterberg  to  dig  such  a  pit  and  then  triumphantly 
walk  into  it  cannot  mean  ignorance,  but  it  may  mean  some- 
thing infinitely  more  portentous. 

For,  be  it  observed,  this  pecuHarity  is  evidently  a  quality 
of  German  education,  and  a  particularly  adhesive  one.  Not 
only  does  it  stick  to  Germans  long  after  they  have  left  their 
own  country,  but  we  find  it  in  men  of  learning  born  under  a 
democratic  form  of  government,  but  of  the  German  school  of 
thought.  Under  its  influence,  a  professor  of  one  of  the  first 
seats  of  learning  in  America  has  been  recently  able  to  declare 
(after  a  visit  to  the  country)  "ihsit  it  may  be  said,  reports  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  Germans  have  taken  no 
pictures  out  of  Belgium."  He  makes  many  other  statements 
of  considerably  greater  general  import,  concerning  the  state 
of  agriculture,  the  destruction  of  property,  the  burning  of 
Louvain,  etc.  But  I  cite  this  one  as  characteristic  of  the 
curious  Germanic  intellectual  twist:  that  this  American 
professor  should  deliberately  affirm  a  universal  negative  under 
such  circumstances.  As  a  far  more  probable  one,  it  would  be 
safe  to  hazard  the  guess  that  nowhere  in  his  career  has  he 
made  a  declaration  of  similar  import  on  any  other  subject. 
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Situations  of  peril  will  produce  panic,  and  in  a  panic 
the  necessity  for  relief  looms  so  large  that  one  is  often  indif- 
ferent as  to  the  means  taken  to  ensure  it.  The  situation  of 
Germany  is  grave  enough,  and  the  example  of  Mr.  Winkle 
who  endeavoured  to  obtain  help  when  Mr.  Pickwick  fell 
through  the  ice,  by  running  at  full  speed  across  the  country, 
shouting  ^'Fire''  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  might  be  cited  in 
extenuation  of  some  of  her  inconsistencies  but  that  similar 
instances  have  antedated  her  present  danger.  The  spoiled 
child  attitude  towards  the  belongings  of  others  is  a  case  in 
point:  a  mere  desire  to  possess  appears  to  constitute  a  right 
to  take  them — if  possible.  The  familiar  story  of  the  Palestine 
Bible,  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  which  Wilhelm  II  ^^  bor- 
rowed'^ from  the  mosque  of  Hazireh,  through  the  influence 
of  the  Sultan,  and  failed  to  return,  alleging  that  it  was  much 
better  in  Berlin,  may  possibly  have  been  artificially  coloured 
to  tempt  the  public  appetite;  one  cannot  be  sure  of  invariable 
fairness  to  an  absolutely  unscrupulous  enemy.  But  I  have 
before  me  a  column  on  chess  by  Emanuel  Laskar,  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post.  There  is  incidental  reference  to  some 
curious  letters  published  by  a  German  chess  magazine, 
bewailing  the  fact  that  there  is  no  German  chess  opening. 
One  of  the  correspondents  accounts  for  this  by  explaining 
that  in  chess  matters,  as  in  so  many  others,  Germans  have 
been  modest  in  the  beginning,  and  always  inclined  to  honour 
others,  and  keep  themselves  in  the  background.  As  a  set-off 
to  this  self-imposed  disadvantage,  he  suggests  that  one  of 
the  English  openings — the  Evans  Gambit — should  in  future 
be  known  as  the  ^^  German  Game.''  Another  correspondent, 
however,  prefers  appropriating  the  Ruy  Lopez  (Spanish) 
opening,  which  should  be  known  as  the  '^German  Opening," 
for  one  reason,  because  ^Hhe  richness,  depth  and  beauty  of 
its  variations  show  many  parallels  with  the  German  character" 
(though  nothing  from  this  correspondent  concerning  a  modest 
position  in  the  background).  To  all  this  one  can  only  find 
the  solution  that  Mr.  Whibley  applies  to  Germany's  appro- 
priation of  Shakespeare:  the  syllogism  ^^All  good  things  are 
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German;  Shakespeare  is  a  good  thing,  therefore  Shakespeare 
is  German.'^     And  yet  it  is  no  solution. 

Reflection  on  this  theme  seems  but  to  multiply  instances 
indefinitely.  In  the  attempt  of  the  German  element  in 
Chicago  to  force  a  mayor  of  their  choice  upon  the  city  it 
really  seems  as  if  some  sardonic  demon  had  whispered  disas- 
trous counsel  into  the  ear  of  the  unlUcky  political  machine. 
That  not  one  of  its  members  could  have  been  found  to  warn 
the  rest  that  American  voters  would  not  tolerate  any  implied 
influence  of  foreign  prince  or  potentate  would  be  inconceivable 
— if  it  were  not  German.  But  presumably  there  were  none, 
or  they  were  disregarded;  and  manifestoes  were  printed  sur- 
mounted by  the  portraits  of  Wilhelm  II  and  Franz  Josef.  It 
would  have  been  much  wiser  to  have  issued  counterfeit 
manifestoes  decorated  with  the  lineaments  of  George  V, 
appeahng  for  votes  on  the  other  side.  For  the  majority 
against  the  German  nominee  was  the  highest  ever  known  in 
an  election  for  mayor  in  Chicago. 

And  it  is  not  necessary  to  search  for  proofs  such  as  these; 
the  only  difficulty  lies  in  selection,  so  many  are  they.  After 
the  formal  German  appropriation  of  Shakespeare,  the  Deutsche 
Tagezeitung  still  feels  called  upon  to  declare  that:  ^^It  is  a 
crying  necessity  that  German  should  replace  English  as  the 
world  language,  ^^  otherwise  ^^the  death-knell  will  sound  for 
civilization.''  It  appears  that  in  Britain's  colonies  the 
English  language  has  effected  ^Hhe  complete  animalization  of 
the  human  species."  Once  victorious,  ^^ there  remains  a 
task  for  the  German  than  which  none  is  more  important: 

that  of  forcing  the  German  langXiage  on  the  world it 

acts  like  a  blessing,  which,  coming  direct  from  God,  sinks  into 
the  heart  like  a  precious  balm,  and  ennobles  it."  Such  a 
blessing,  and  the  method  of  bestowing  it  is  reminiscent  of 
Dr.  Grimstone's  assurance  to  Paul  Bultitude,  that  he  would 
establish  a  spirit  of  trustful  happiness  and  unmurmuring 
content  in  his  school  if  he  had  to  flog  every  boy  as  long  as  he 
could  stand  over  him.  Similarly  is  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung 
genuinely  pained  at  the  want  of  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
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people  of  Northern  France  for  German  ^^tactfulness,"  and 
mournfully  reflects  that  ^'when  at  noon  there  is  music  played 
by  a  German  military  band,  not  a  single  citizen,  young  or  old, 
stops  to  listen.  '^  All  of  which  appears  to  ^'  mock  our  efforts  to 
accustom  them  gradually  to  the  misunderstood  benefits  of 
German  CiviUzation/'  The  Deutsche  Tagezeitung^s  reference 
to  the  Deity  is  characteristically  German;  we  must,  however, 
refrain  from  translating  Gott  into  God,  just  as  we  have  ceased 
to  regard  Kultur  as  culture.  Gott  seems  to  be  a  ferocious 
spiritual  adjunct  to  the  Prussian  Army,  bearing  a  rather 
disagreeable  resemblance  to  the  god  of  smallpox  and  hail- 
storms known  to  certain  Orientals.  Some  of  Germany's  most 
unaccountable  outrages  have  been  perpetrated  against  Amer- 
ica. But  like  much  of  their  conduct  elsewhere,  it  follows  no 
line  of  consistency  at  all,  for  sometimes  they  appear  also  to 
be  anxious  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  America.  The  one 
deduction  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  extraordinary  unsound- 
ness of  Germany's  intellect  is  that  a  very  large  part  of  her 
energy  is  engaged  in  nullifying,  and  being  nullified,  by  another 
large  part.  She  performs  marvels  of  tortuous  secret  service 
work,  and  then  exposes  it  all  to  gratify  her  taste  for  domineer- 
ing attitudes.  When  Germany  has  recovered  from  the  war, 
says  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  ^^she  will  undertake  a  wide- 
spread, well-engineered  work  of  education  in  America,  as  to 
the  relative  merits  of  Germans  and  Britons.  If  necessary, 
the  mailed  fist  will  also  be  applied  to  American  aberrations." 
There  is  no  doubt  of  it,  given  the  promise  that  Germany  is 
ever  in  the  position  to  do  it.  But  why  does  it  not  occur  to 
the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  that  her  chance  of  ever  getting  into 
such  a  position  is  much  diminished  by  her  expressing  such  an 
intention  ?  Had  Germany  been  able  to  carry  out  her  original 
plan  of  campaign,  such  pronouncements  would  not  have 
mattered  to  her;  if  you  have  knocked  a  man  down  and  are 
sitting  on  his  neck,  you  can  disregard  his  accusation  of  treach- 
ery, in  that  you  did  it  while  apparently  only  knocking  at  his 
door  .and  sitting  at  his  table.  Neither  would  it  have  been 
necessary  to  explain  to  utterly  helpless  neutrals.     Indeed, 
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some  German  propagandists  really  appear  to  regard  the 
German  programme  as  irresistible,  and  to  consider  that  since 
the  allotted  time  has  elapsed,  her  enemies  are  thereby  auto- 
matically subjugated.  Others,  and  particularly  German 
Americans,  take  the  opposite  view,  and  Mr.  Viereck,  of  the 
Fatherland,  is  printing  a  deathly  dull  fiction,  of  literary  merit 
about  on  a  par  with  Jack  Harkaway,  showing  that  it  is  Britain, 
and  not  Germany,  who  intends  to  apply  the  mailed  fist  to 
America. 

If  this  phenomenal  attitude  of  the  mind  resulted  in 
nothing  but  bungling,  it  might  be  in  some  degree  comprehen- 
sible— on  the  contrary  it  has  produced  some  amazing  successes. 
Germany's  control  of  her  commerce  raiders  by  means  of  the 
wireless,  her  supposed  use  of  the  British  secret  code  whereby 
the  Goeben  escaped,  and  her  tireless,  vast  and  intricate  system 
of  espionage,  are  testimony  to  the  incalculable  danger  to 
humanity  at  large,  had  her  system  been  as  nearly  perfected  as 
she  supposed.  For  she  seems  to  have  paid  the  minutest 
attention  to  such  details,  for  instance,  as  moral  influences. 
Much  of  her  apparently  haphazard  bombardment  was  prob- 
ably used  for  the  effect  that  the  deafening  noise  had  upon 
the  enemy.  Her  use  of  gray-haired  old  men  and  haK-drilled 
youths  in  the  second  attack  of  Ypres,  had  (whether  intended 
or  not)  a  distinctly  moral  effect  of  disgust  upon  the  British 
soldiers,  obliged  to  bayonet  troops  who  ^^  squealed  like  rabbits. '' 
The  refusal  to  exchange  prisoners  and  the  ill-usage  of  them, 
with  a  hint  of  worse,  as  the  pressure  on  Germany  increases, 
is  another  moral  asset ;  so  is  the  fact,  stated  so  pathetically  by 
M.  Maeterlinck,  that  the  Town  Hall  of  Brussels  is  mined — it 
might  be  even  worth  while  to  investigate  as  to  whether  the 
composition  of  the  numerous  coal  tar  products  that  Great 
Britain  so  unsuspectingly  has  purchased  for  years  from  a 
nation  that  hardly  disguised  her  aim  of  undermining  the 
Empire  by  any  conceivable  means,  was  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  supplied  to  other  nations,  or  used  by  the  Germans 
themselves.  And  the  difficulty  in  being  unable  to  find  any 
stable  viewpoint  from  which  to  estimate  anything  German, 
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has  counted  strongly  in  her  favour;  some  of  her  absurdest 
statements,  put  out  for  home  consumption,  have  been  in- 
nocently assimilated  by  ourselves.  Such  claims  as  the 
occupation  of  Paris  by  the  Germans,  which  imposed  on  the 
sailors  on  the  Leipsic,  the  sinking  of  some  of  Admiral  Sturdee's 
squadron,  and  the  loss  of  a  battle  cruiser  by  Sir  David  Beatty, 
which  are  accepted  as  facts  by  most  Germans,  do  not,  of  course, 
impose  on  us,  as  we  have  proof  to  the  contrary.  But  what  may 
be  called  the  Immortal  Weddingen  Myth  has  apparently 
been  swallowed  whole  by  everyone,  innately  ridiculous  as  it 
is.  It  was,  of  course,  to  the  interest  of  Germany  to  impress 
us  with  a  notion  of  the  terrible  efficiency  of  her  submarines — so 
the  loss  of  the  Cressy,  Aboukir,  and  Hogue  were  all  attributed 
to  one  submarine.  Now,  some  of  the  survivors  of  these  vessels 
declared  that  two  or  more  submarines  were  seen,  the  disaster 
occurred  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  when  Germany  had  not 
begun  to  lose  her  submarines,  and  had  many;  it  occurred 
when  she  had  had  but  little  actual  practice  in  submarine 
warfare,  and  Commander  Weddingen's  U  boat  was  a  compa- 
ratively small  submarine  carrying  but  few  torpedoes — yet 
on  no  other  evidence  than  Germany's  unsupported  statement 
that  one  U  boat  did  it  all  we  seem  to  have  accepted  it  un- 
questionably. In  view  of  the  ease  with  which  we  can  disprove 
many  of  her  other  claims,  we  should  have  known  better. 

Cases  arise  and  multiply  with  each  one  cited — cases  so 
conclusive  that  it  is  with  reluctance  that  one  is  compelled  to 
omit  them.  But  with  every  one  quoted,  and  those  that  the 
reader  can  adduce  for  himself,  the  conviction  grows  and 
hammers  itself  home  that  some  influence  hitherto  unrecognized, 
has  seized  upon  the  intellect  of  the  German  nation,  and  dis- 
torted it,  changed  it  as  hideously  as  the  features  of  those 
reflected  by  the  demon's  mirror  were  changed  in  Andersen's 
story.  Astonishing  and  inexplicable  as  this  influence  is,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  now  basic  and  inherent  in 
the  character  of  the  nation.  It  is  not  that  Germans  make 
such  astounding  and  self-contradictory  misstatements  that 
staggers  us.     It  is  the  fact  that  they  actually,  as  far  as  one 
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can  see,  believe  them  to  be  true,  perhaps  relieving  in  some 
degree  the  moral  delinquency,  but  enormously  aggravating 
the  import  as  regards  damage  to  the  community. 

It  is  plain  that  there  is  something  abnormal  in  the  German 
intellect,  some  medium  in  which  it  is  working  that  renders 
it  alien  on  certain  points,  from  the  mind  of  any  other  nation. 
It  is  at  once  strange  enough  and  formidable  enough  to  invite 
the  wildest  hypothesis. 

Some  years  ago  a  curious  theory  was  discussed  by  Mr. 
Ambrose  Bierce  (who  deserves  to  be  much  better  known  than 
he  is)  concerning  the  phenomenon  of  the  bodily  and  absolute 
disappearance  of  certain  unfortunate  human  beings  from  our 
ken;  he  gives  at  length  several  cases  as  being  well  authenticated. 
He  accounts  for  such  happenings  (partially  and  indirectly) 
by  a  theory  which  is  probably  not  all  his  own,  indeed,  I  think 
he  cites  it  as  one  already  advanced.  I  have,  however,  met 
with  it  nowhere  else;  and  if  Mr.  Bierce  has  disinterred  it 
from  some  interminable  cumulus  of  scientific  matter  for  the 
advantage  of  the  desultory  reader,  he  is  the  more  to  be 
commended. 

The  theory  postulates  that  the  whole  of  material  existence, 
as  we  know  it,  is  permeated  by  something  called  luminiferous 
ether.  This  medium  is  absolutely  necessary  to  anything  of 
which  we  are  cognizant.  It  permeates  glass  or  light  could  not 
pass  through  it;  the  distance  between  us  and  the  remotest 
star,  and  even  a  vacuum  for  the  same  reason.  Everything 
through  which  sound  or  heat  can  travel  exists  in  it.  In  short, 
it  is  essential  to  everything  of  which  our  senses  inform  us. 

But  if  it  were  possible  that  this  medium  were  not  ab- 
solutely homogeneous;  if  there  existed  in  it  gaps  or  ^^ pockets,  ^' 
interstices;  a  field  is  at  once  opened  for  the  widest  speculation. 
For  anything  entering  such  a  space  would  cease  to  exist,  that  is 
as  we  understand  the  word,  since  we  should  no  longer  have 
cognizance  of  it.  We  could  no  longer  see,  touch,  taste,  smell 
or  hear  it.  If  a  living  creature,  it  would  not  (necessarily) 
be  dead,  since  to  be  even  dead  requires  the  medium  of  lumin- 
iferous ether  to  be  dead  in.     It  is  necessary  here  to  guard 
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ourselves  against  any  accepted  notion  of  locality  in  connexion 
with  such  a  vacuity ;  that  is,  we  must  not  suppose  it  to  exist 
between  any  two  given  geographical  points,  so  that  a  man's 
having  (apparently)  tumbled  into  one,  and  disappeared  under 
the  eyes  of  his  agonized  family  (as  once  occurred  in  some  place 
in  Ohio,  U.S.A.),  would  not  imply  that  another  man  passing 
the  same  spot  would  equally  vanish.  Indeed,  those  searching 
for  the  unlucky  absconder  referred  to  evidently  passed  and  re- 
passed the  same  spot  with  impunity.  And  Mr.  Bierce  either 
directly  implies  or  actually  states  that  these  vacuities  exist 
only  in  the  fourth  dimension  of  space. 

Now,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  speaking  of  the 
ordinary  human  being,  all  our  conceptions  of  anything  existent 
are  determined  by  three  dimensions  of  space  only.  Were  we 
able  to  form  our  conject\ires  within  four  dimensions,  we  might 
find  that  all  previous  relational  notions  were  incorrect,  that  a 
protocol  is  as  material  as  a  popgun,  and  a  dining  table  as 
evanescent  as  a  dream.  Such  being  the  case,  it  would  be 
possible  to  conceive  of  certain  of  our  attributes,  by  dint  of 
unhealthy  over-stimulation,  involving  themselves  in  the  fourth 
dimension,  while  the  remainder  of  us  continued  in  three  only. 
The  intellect,  or  even  part  of  the  intellect,  could  be  thus 
transposed,  and  the  body  and  all  other  attributes  remain 
apparently  normal.  I  say  apparently,  because  the  translated 
attributes  would  probably  continue  to  exercise  some  influence 
over  them  and  might  gain  such  an  increase  of  power  as  to 
entirely  dominate  the  rest.  It  appears  to  me  that  there 
could  be  no  combination  of  conditions  so  likely  to  bring  about 
such  a  result  as  life  under  the  Prussianized  system.  The 
squeezing  of  the  insides  of  aU  young  heads,  as  the  Papuan 
squeezes  the  outsides  of  infant  heads,  into  one  pattern,  the 
saturation  of  every  soul  with  the  general  principle  enunciated 
by  Treitschke,  that  the  only  faculty  worth  while  is  force,  and 
that  force  (German  force)  is  above  all  restraint  or  appeal; 
the  subordination  of  every  detail  of  instruction  (for  it  cannot 
be  called  education)  to  these  and  like  principles,  until  the 
criminal  loses  itself  in  the  absurd  (such  as  the  teaching  of 
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German  school  children  to  shout  while  singing  because  shouting 
is  virile  and  dominant) ;  the  hope  held  forth  that  the  cruelly 
heavy  taxation  on  Germany  was  to  be  borne  only  until  a 
sudden  onslaught  against  an  unready  neighbour  would  enable 
Germany  to  recoup  herseK  by  pillage;  all  this  exercised  through 
the  existence  of  at  least  one  generation  has  so  artificially 
developed  certain  attributes  of  the  modern  German  that  his 
intellect  is  subject  to  the  disease  of  overstimulation,  much  as 
is  the  liver  of  a  Strasburg  goose.  Writing  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  Macaulay  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  we  could  make 
shift  to  live  under  a  debauchee  or  a  tyrant;  but  to  be  ruled  by 
a  busy-body  is  more  than  human  nature  can  bear.  Yet 
backed  by  bayonets,  human  nature  in  some  portion  has  had 
to  bear  it,  and  here  is  the  result.  And  Mr.  Ford  Madox 
Hueffer,  who  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time  in  Germany, 
and  studied  the  conditions  prevailing  there,  gives  his  opinion 
as  to  the  pass  to  which  the  Prussian  system  has  brought  her, 
in  the  following  words: 

^^I  cannot  sufficiently  emphasize  to  what  an  extent 
bitterness  is  the  note  of  modern  German  life — of  that  modern 
German  life  whose  only  discoverable  arts  of  importance  are 
the  bitter,  vigorous  and  obscene  drawings  of  SimplicissimuSj 
the  bitter  and  terrifying  lyrics  of  the  most  modern  German 
poets  and  the  incredibly  filthy — the  absolutely  incredibly 
filthy — productions  of  the  German  variety  stage.  Imagine 
then  this  population,  whose  cultural  high  lights — for  the  bitter 
drawings  and  the  bitter  poems  and  even  the  obscenities  are 
things  of  an  amazing  cleverness — imagine  then  this  embittered 
population,  whose  cultural  high  lights  are  all  products  of 
malignity,  this  population  filled  with  megalomania  by  the 
traditions  of  1870  and  the  writings  of  Richard  Wagner, 
inspired  to  a  religion  of  materialism,  and  of  egotism  by 
misreading  the  writings  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche,  this  popu- 
lation without  rest,  without  joy,  without  ease,  and  without 
any  ceasing  from  the  passion  for  money.  Imagine  then  this 
population,  whose  traditions  of  discipline  are  such  that  they 
can  seriously  style  the  military  serfdom  of  a  Teutonic  prince's 
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Bankgenossen  the  highest  ideal  of  liberty;  imagine  them 
preached  to  by  officials,  preached  to  by  the  entire  state,  by 
the  entire  professoriate,  preached  to  incessantly,  day  in  and 
day  out,  year  in  and  year  out,  to  the  effect  that  the  only 
means  of  getting  rich  is  waging  war.  That  was  modern 
Germany  until  August  4th,  1914/' 

That  is  what  we  think  of  it.  Let  us  hear  what  one  of 
Germany^s  foremost  essayists,  Lucia  Dora  Frost,  has  to  say 
concerning  the  system  which  has  flung  Europe  into  the  present 
agony.  She  writes:  ^^ Prussia  is  something  particular  without 
being  anything  peculiar  .  .  Prussia  is  a  system  and  a 
style  .  .  the  exemplary  form  for  a  concentration  of  all 
human  and  material  forces  into  a  dynamic  machine,  and  this 
machine's  application  to  colonization  ...  To  act  in 
a  Prussian  manner  means  always  to  walk  faster  than  is  natural, 
to  be  braver  than  brave,  to  strike  down  what  is  about  to  fall, 
and  always  to  attack  first  ....  In  Prussia  alone 
everything  was  combined:  keenness  of  spirit,  intellect  and 
solidity.  Hence  Prussia  became  what  it  is  unwillingly,  the 
maker  of  history  in  Europe  .  .  .  England  has  misused 
her  power  for  a  policy  of  British  interests." 

Now,  I  do  not  claim  that  all  this  deformed  method  of 
reasoning  is  new.  It  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  and  will  probably  be  as 
everlasting.  It  is  the  means  by  which  Balthazar  Gerard  per- 
suaded himself  he  was  doing  right  to  murder  William  the  Silent. 
It  has  been  the  justification  for  most  of  the  religious  persecution 
the  world  has  seen;  it  enabled  the  chief  priests  and  elders  to 
persuade  themselves  that  they  were  acting  from  disinterested 
motives  in  demanding  the  murder  of  Christ,  and  King  John 
to  account  for  his  extortions  from  their  descendants  by 
drawing  their  teeth.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  all  Germany 
fell  wilHngly  into  this  hideous  lockstep  of  moral  slavery.  The 
large  percentage  that  did  accede  to  it  would  be  astonishing, 
if  we  did  not  recognize  the  completeness  of  this  ^^  dynamic 
machine.''  Hundreds  of  thousands  suffered  it  through  their 
helpless  youth,  and  crossed  the  Atlantic  on  the  earliest 
opportunity.     But  some  of  the  finer  and  purer  intellects  could 
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not  face  a  future  of  walking  faster  than  is  natural  (the  direction 
being  that  which  leadeth  to  destruction)  nor  the  striking  down 
of  those  about  to  fall  (having  some  lingering  recollection  of  a 
precept  to  raise  them  up).  And  as  testimony  of  infinite 
pathos,  we  have  the  damning  record  of  the  prevalence  of 
suicide  among  young  children  in  Germany,  the  choice  of  self- 
extinction  at  the  time  of  life  when  one^s  outlook  is  even 
absurdly  optimistic,  rather  than  face  life  on  the  Prussian  model. 
Perhaps  they  could  see  in  advance  what  we  now  behold  in 
close  retrospect,  that  the  inevitable  result  was  moral  disloca- 
tion. What  must  be  the  dominant  principles  in  a  nation 
producing  such  results  as  the  following  ? 

On  September  2nd,  1914,  some  British  troops  arrived  at 
the  chateau  of  Mr.  William  Payne  (an  American),  situated  at 
May-en-Multien,  38  miles  from  Paris.  Not  even  the  officers 
entered  the  building,  but  slept  in  the  chauffeurs'  bedrooms, 
and  in  other  of  the  outbuildings.  Three  American  flags  were 
displayed  conspicuously  over  the  chateau.  The  British  left 
on  the  next  day,  having  done  no  damage,  and  shortly  after 
the  Germans  arrived. 

Mr.  Payne  states  that  no  words  could  describe  the  con- 
dition of  the  chateau  and  grounds  after  the  Germans  left.  He 
uses  about  half  a  column,  and  evidently  has  some  capacity 
for  descriptive  writing,  so  we  can  conclude  he  has  done  his 
best  before  admitting  failure.  It  makes  interesting  reading 
for  those  who  admire  the  Prussian  dynamic  machine.  We 
find  that  everything  of  value  had  been  taken  away  or  de- 
stroyed: silverware,  mirrors,  glassware  and  china;  the  lace, 
tapestry,  linen,  ladies'  clothing,  etc.,  cut  up  and  used  for  ban- 
dages, soaked  with  blood.  All  bureaux,  desks,  sideboards 
and  closets  had  been  broken  open  or  smashed.  The  gardens 
were  strewn  with  empty  bottles  and  with  indescribable  filth: 
pieces  of  linen,  and  scraps  of  rare  old  lace,  used  for  purposes 
unmentionable;  of  all  the  rare  old  wines  in  the  cellars  not  a 
bottle  remained.  The  only  difference  that  we  can  see  over 
having  a  thousand  hungry  swine  or  monkeys  turned  loose  on 
the  estate,  lies  in  the  fact  of  the  systematic  destruction  of 
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everything  that  could  not  be  used  or  carried  away.  Now, 
there  could  be  no  military  asset  in  all  this,  nor  do  we  think 
that  any  troops  but  those  of  the  Kaiser  would  have  been 
capable  of  it.  It  was  evidently  the  outcome  of  personal 
taste  and  education,  since  the  owner  of  the  property,  Mr. 
Payne,  was  an  American,  and  no  enemy.  Nor  had  America, 
at  that  time,  begun  to  protest  against  her  citizens  being  robbed 
and  slaughtered.  The  episode  forms  an  interesting  study  in 
criminology,  for  those  in  whom  a  passion  for  science  can 
overcome  the  feeling  of  physical  disgust  at  reading  the  details. 
The  story  of  Louvain,  and  of  nearly  every  Belgian  town,  is 
too  well  known  to  do  more  than  refer  to. 

Yet  we  believe  it  was  with  real  indignation  that  the 
German  Government  cried  out  against  the  introduction  of 
Oriental  and  African  troops  into  the  war.  The  Kaiser's  own 
move  in  a  similar  direction,  which  brought  about  the  procla- 
mation of  a  Jehad,  or  holy  war,  resulted  in  a  massacre  of  the 
helpless  Armenian  population  on  a  scale  that  has  never  before 
been  conceived  possible,  and  which  reads  like  some  horrible 
imagining  of  a  mind  in  delirium.  So  far  from  denying  this. 
Count  Re ventlow  has  described  it  as  '^ strong,  justifiable  and 
necessary  measures. '' 

It  may  be  claimed  that  all  these  charges  are  based  on  the 
inherent  circumstances  of  war;  that  in  moments  of  supreme 
ecstasy  the  personality  of  a  human  being  or  of  a  nation  may 
become  transfigured;  a  Berseker  rage  may  seize  upon  the 
spirit.  But  this  can  be  less  of  a  plea  in  Germany's  case  than 
in  any  other  since  Germany  has  made  a  scientific  and  dispas- 
sionate study  of  war  the  paramount  object  of  her  attention; 
very  little  is  there  that  is  not  the  result  of  foregone  arrange- 
ment. And  even  if  we  leave  this  point  in  dispute  and  turn 
to  her  civil  life  before  the  war  the  same  perplexing  anomalies 
await  us. 

The  German  settler  in  the  United  States  has  (until  recent 
activities  in  connexion  with  munition  factories)  always 
figured  as  a  law-abiding  citizen.  The  inference  has  been  that 
the  German  at  home  had  had  similar  respect  for  the  laws  of 
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his  country.  Statistics,  however,  point  rather  strongly  in 
the  other  direction.  According  to  ^^  The  Statesman's  Year 
Book ''  the  total  record  of  crime  in  Germany  in  1909  shows 
544,191  cases,  compared  with  a  total  for  the  same  year  of  11,862 
for  England  and  Wales,  having  over  half  the  population.  And 
it  is  noticeable  that  over  200,000  of  these  German  crimes  were 
crimes  against  the  person.  Nor  can  we  regard  the  cause  of 
morality  as  being  much  indebted  to  the  dynamic  machine  so 
much  admired  by  Lucia  Dora  Frost.  For  in  the  same  decade 
the  record  for  illegitimate  births  in  England  was  37,041,  against 
178,115  in  Germany.  Divorce  petitions  in  England  were  965 
against  Germany's  20,340.  According  to  the  New  York 
Times  there  were  a  million  illegitimate  children  under  14 
years  of  age  in  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  And 
descending  lower  we  find  in  Mr.  G.  B.  Shaw's  tedious  and 
twice-told  accusation  against  England,  ''Common-sense  about 
the  War,"  a  reference  to  certain  institutions  tolerated  to  the 
number  of  forty  in  Berhn  that  one  hesitates  to  transcribe: 
sufficient  it  is  to  say  that  the  existence  of  such  places  supplies 
an  explanation  for  some  of  the  more  bestial  of  Germany's 
abominations  in  the  quiet  homes  of  Belgium  and  Northern 
France.  The  efficiency  of  civic  government  in  the  Fatherland 
that  we  have  heard  so  much  of  for  years  also  appears  as  a 
myth,  for  we  find  that  in  Berlin,  Frankfort,  Hamburg  and  other 
large  cities,  the  lunacy  rate  and  death  rates  from  tuberculosis, 
diphtheria  and  other  zymotic  diseases  are  from  two  to  three 
times  as  high  as  they  are  in  London,  Glasgow,  Manchester  or 
other  large  towns  in  Great  Britain. 

There  is  one  thing  that  we  have  suspected  for  some  years : 
the  Prussian  military  system  has  been  pursued  until  the  whole 
of  Germany  has  been,  in  athletic  parlance,  ''trained  stale." 
Yet  here  again  we  are  confronted  by  a  paradoxical  situation: 
it  had  an  entirely  unexpected  result.  It  did  not  in  the  least 
affect  the  efficiency  of  the  army.  But  something  was  obliged 
to  break,  and  instead  the  entire  moral  responsibility  of  the 
nation  went  by  the  board.  From  the  Prussian  angle  of  view 
this  was  no  loss  at  all;  indeed,  it  removed  a  few  awkward 
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restrictions  upon  a  sudden,  cataclysmic  victory.  The  point 
is,  however,  that  the  Hne  of  events  flew  off  at  an  unforeseen 
tangent,  and  that  point  brings  us  once  more  to  the  inexphcable 
incomprehensible  factor  in  the  national  mind  of  Germany. 

Frank  Foster 
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Along  the  iron  road  of  war 

A  bright  battalion  wends 
Beneath  the  sun,  beneath  the  stars, — 

My  Company  of  Friends. 

The  armies  of  tl\e  world  go  down 

In  dim,  grey  legions  led. 
But  these  are  marked  amid  the  host 

As  though  they  walked  in  red. 

No  captain  leads,  no  watchword's  passed, 

No  muster  call  is  heard. 
But  every  morn  I  cry  them  ^'Hail !'' 

With  dawning  wind  and  bird. 

And  every  night  when  silence  falls 

Around  the  evening  lamp, 
Within  my  sheltered  thoughts  I  Hght 

The  watch-fire  of  their  camp. 

They  may  not  know  the  rank  they  keep; 

— Their  ways  lie  wide  apart; 
They  never  meet  except  within 

The  bivouac  of  my  heart. 

Yet  in  my  love  their  lives  are  bound, 
They  march  beneath  my  star, — 

My  little  company  of  friends 
Upon  the  road  to  war. 

Clayton  Duff 


THE  BERGSONIAN  METHOD  OF 
INTUITION 

"  It  is  an  incorrect  and  perverted  usage  of  the  '  symbolic '  when  it  is  set 
in  opposition  to  the  *  intuitive  *  mode  of  thought;  for  the  '  symbolic  *  is  only  a 
species  of  the  '  intuitive.'  " — Kant. 

^^npHERE  are/'  says  M.  Bergson,  one  of  the  popular 
-*■  philosophers  of  the  day,  ^Hwo  profoundly  different 
ways  of  knowing  a  thing.  The  first  implies  that  we  move 
round  the  object;  the  second  that  we  enter  into  it.  The  first 
depends  on  the  point  of  view  at  which  we  are  placed,  and 
on  the  symbols  by  which  we  express  ourselves.  The  second 
neither  depends  on  a  point  of  view  nor  relies  on  any  symbol. 
The  first  kind  may  be  said  to  be  relative  ;  the  second,  in  those 
cases  where  it  is  possible,  to  attain  the  absolute.''  The  latter 
is  intuition  or  "  the  kind  of  intellectual  sympathy  by  which 
one  places  oneself  within  an  object  in  order  to  coincide  with 
what  is  unique  in  it  and  therefore  inexpressible. '^  For  ex- 
ample, in  self-knowledge,  '^  there  is  one  reahty,  at  least,  which 
we  all  seize  from  within  by  intuition  and  not  by  simple  analysis. 
It  is  our  own  personahty  in  its  flowing  through  time — our  self 
which  endures.''* 

Having  accepted  or  established  this  thesis,  M.  Bergson's 
philosophy  goes  on  to  report  through  the  imperfect  medium 
of  language  the  knowledge  arrived  at  by  intuition,  and  to 
condemn  in  consequence  the  pretended  knowledge  which 
rests  on  a  combination  of  science  and  common  sense. 

Before  giving  some  reasons  for  not  adopting  M.  Bergson's 
method  which  seems  to  be  an  off-shoot  of  a  romantic  tradition 
in  philosophy,  and  to  have  as  its  basis  a  proposition  of 
Descartes,    we  shall  attempt  to  throw  some  light   on  the 


*  Quotations  from ''Introduction  to  Metaphysics."     English  translation,  1912. 
Similar  utterances  can  be  found  in  "  Creative  Evol  ition." 
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meaning  of  intuition,  if  only  negatively,  by  marking  it  off  from 
what  it  is  not.  M.  Bergson  has  suffered  in  this  respect  even 
at  the  hands  of  sympathetic  interpreters,  as  must  almost 
inevitably  be  the  consequence  of  employing  a  word  which,  like 
intuition,  has  been  used  so  loosely  and  in  such  different  senses 
in  ordinary  life,  as  well  as  in  philosophy  and  theology.  And 
M.  Bergson  himself,  by  constant  employment  of  figurative 
language  and  metaphors,  has  not  always  helped  to  clarify  the 
understanding  even  of  his  followers. 

In  the  history  of  thought  the  term  intuition  has  been  used 
in,  at  least,  four  weU-defined  and  clearly  distinct  meanings. 
Firstly,  it  has  sometimes  and  unfortunately  been  taken  as 
equivalent  to  sense-perception  or  the  immediate  apprehension 
of  physical  objects  or  mental  states,  as,  for  example,  when  one 
perceives  a  cat,  oris  awaVe  of  some  emotion  or  impulse  or 
train  of  ideas  which  runs  its  course  in  our  mind  (as  it  is  said) . 
Thus  Kant  frequently  used  the  term  intuition  to  cover  what 
is  meant  by  perception.  Descartes  thought  that  he  had  an 
immediate  apprehension  or  intuition  of  a  soul  (as  distinct 
from  the  body),  which  psychology  has  not  yet  found; 
and  Berkeley  thought  it  was  only  necessary  to  open  his 
eyes  to  intuit  a  God  who  resembled  the  mind  of  certain 
theologians.  A  second  interpretation  of  intuition  has  tended 
to  regard  it  as  synonymous  with  instinct  or  instinctive 
knowledge,  as,  for  example,  the  intuitions  of  a  hen  with 
regard  to  the  chickens  it  is  hatching  or  that  of  a  youth 
towards  the  object  of  his  affections.  Thirdly,  intuition  is 
used,  and  this  is,  perhaps,  the  most  philosophical  interpre- 
tation of  the  term,  to  indicate  knowledge  of  a  self-evident 
character  such  as  the  first  principles  of  reasoning,  mathe- 
matical axioms,  etc.,  which  are  known  with  complete  cer- 
tainty, and  which  neither  require  nor  can  acquire  any  further 
foundation.  Finally,  the  term  has  been  used  in  a  very  wide 
and  vague  sense  from  the  time  of  Plato  down  through  Spinoza 
and  Schelling  to  the  present  day,  to  indicate  a  sort  of  mystical 
approach  to  truth  in  which  emotional  promptings  are  con- 
spicuous and  which  may  culminate  in  a  kind  of  indescribable 
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and  ineffable  illumination.  Thus  leaving  aside  the  poets,  we  have 
the  intuitive  science  recommended  by  Spinoza  and  the  mysti- 
cal '^insight"  recommended  by  some  of  our  neo-Hegelians 
to  help  out  the  inadequacies  of  their  logic.  And  psychologists 
sometimes  refer  to  the  ^'  flash  of  intuition ''  or  imagination 
that  leads  the  scientist  to  a  new  discovery,  which  has  then 
to  be  tested  by  logic  and  sense-data. 

Does  M.  Bergson  employ  intuition  in  any  of  these  senses? 
And  if  so,  in  which? 

The  late  Professor  James  was  disposed  to  say  in  the  first 
sense;  in  the  sense  of  a  '^turning  towards  sensation,  that 
flesh-bound  thing  which  rationalism  has  always  loaded  with 
abuse."  But  this  rather  indicates  James'  own  predilections 
than  the  view  of  Bergson  in  whom  the  contrast  between  intui- 
tion and  intellect  is  deeper  than  that  between  perceptual 
and  conceptual  knowledge.  There  would  be  nothing  new 
in  Bergson  if  this  were  all  that  were  meant  by  intuition. 
But  with  him,  intuition  is  more  esoteric  than  perceptual 
knowledge.  It  appears  frequently  to  coincide  with  the 
second  of  the  above  meanings.  '^By  intuition,  I  mean 
instinct,"  says  Bergson,  'Hhat  has  become  disinterested, 
self -consciousness,  capable  of  reflecting  upon  its  object 
and  of  enlarging  it  indefinitely."  (C.  E.,  p.  186.)  How 
is  it  then  distinguished  from  intellect  or  intelligence?  Well, 
^intelligence  remains  the  luminous  nucleus  round  which 
instinct,  even  when  amplified  and  purified  into  intuition,  forms 
only  a  vague  nebulosity."  Intuition  is  thus  a  sort  of  fringe 
or  penumbra  of  intellect.  ^^  Intellect  is  characterized  by  a 
natural  inability  to  understand  life."  ^^  Instinct  is  alone  know- 
ledge at  a  distance.  It  has  the  same  relation  to  intelligence 
that  vision  has  to  touch."  M.  Bergson  thinks  greatly  in 
visual  images  and  is  disposed  at  times  to  arrive  at  an  esti- 
mate of  reality  from  an  analysis  of  his  own  psychology. 
Althoughheexpressly  rejects  all  theories  of  matter  and  mind, 
he  yet  espouses  the  belief  that  the  external  world  is  a  series  of 
images.     C'  Matter  and  Memory.") 
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Elsewhere  he  tells  us  that  science  and  metaphysics  are 
re-united  in  intuition,  which,  as  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell  wittily 
remarks,  is  best  seen  in  ants  and  bees  and  M.  Bergson,  whereas 
most  of  us  are  condemned  to  the  use  of  intelligence.  This 
sort  of  intuition  seems  to  suggest  something  of  the  romantic 
mysticism  of  Schelling  in  whom  the  metaphysical  effort 
transcended  reason.  Yet  M.  Bergson  protests  against  his 
doctrine  being  regarded  as  mystical.  Intuition  requires 
sympathetic  insight,  we  are  told :  it  is  attainable  only  through 
undoing  what  intelligence  has  performed.  ^^The  meta- 
physical intuition,  although  one  can  reach  it  only  by 
means  of  material  knowledge,  is  quite  different  from  the 
resume  or  synthesis  of  such  knowledge."  In  one  place 
we  are  informed:  ^ ^Intuition  is  mind  itself,  and  in  a  certain 
sense,  life  itself.''  (C.E.,  {).  282.)  Is  it  really  possible  to  say 
what  it  is?  M.  Bergson  gives  more  descriptions  of  intuition 
(which  according  to  him  alone  can  follow  reality  and  life  in  all 
its  sinuosities)  than  Herbert  Spencer  gave  definitions  of  force 
in  his  First  Principles.  In  the  attempt  to  describe  it,  image 
is  added  to  image,  metaphors  are  piled  up  on  metaphors 
to  an  extent  that  is  unusual,  even  among  the  poets.  In 
this,  Bergson  is  a  true  disciple  of  Schelling  and  Hegel.  Of 
the  result  it  may  be  said  what  has  been  said  of  Plotinus: 
that  ^^he  can  never  find  the  last  conclusive  word  for  it,  and 
has  to  fall  back  on  the  thought  that  it  is  unspeakable,  and 
that  his  words  can  only  stimulate  the  hearer  to  make  the 
experience  for  himself.''  This  would  both  support  Bergson's 
view  of  the  incommunicability  of  such  first  hand  experience 
and  refute  his  attempt  to  write  a  metaphysic,  owing  to  the 
limitations  inherent  in  the  human  intellect,  and  its  indis- 
pensable instrument  of  discourse. 

That  the  act  of  intuition  is  difficult  as  well  as  the  com- 
munication of  its  results  is  clear  to  every  reader  of  Bergson, 
even  if  he  had  not  insisted  on    it    himself.*     The    phrase 

*  Some  one  has  said  that  if  intuition  is  not  clear  it  is  not  French.  But  the 
same  might  be  said  regarding  Bergson's  doctrine  of  time  and  pure  change,  which, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  no  one  has  yet  rendered  intelligible.  To  such  a  circular 
argument  the  answer  is  that  the  meaning  of  intuition  is  not  clear,  and  that  this  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  French  language.  There  is  a  foreign  and  even  Oriental  element 
in  M.  Bergson  which  shows  the  intellectual  kinship  with  Schopenhauer.     Indeed 
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"  intellectual  sympathy  ''  used  in  its  definition  (?)  seems  to 
suggest  that  intuition  involves  ascribing  to  nature  or  reality 
a  psychical  life  somewhat  similar  to  our  own.  Only  by  so 
animating  it  can  its  outer  shell  be  penetrated,  can  it  be  under- 
stood from  the  inside  or  ^'  sympathetically/'  Knowledge, 
if  it  can  be  called  such,  would  imply  a  coincidence  of  ourselves 
with  the  generative  act  of  reaUty;  so  that  the  only  way  to 
know  an  object  would  be  to  become  it.  This  would  seem 
to  be  an  echo  of  the  old  thought  of  idealism  that  there  must  be 
an  affinity  between  the  human  mind  and  its  object  if  the  former 
is  really  to  have  knowledge.  The  fallacy  of  this  position  has 
often  been  exposed.  It  involves  for  one  thing  a  false  inter- 
pretation of  the  causal  principle.  By  a  parity  of  reasoning, 
if  we  are  to  know  ^^  brute  ^'  matter  we  must  be  ^^  brute  '^ 
matter.  In  M.  Bergson's  case  there  is  an  additional  difficulty, 
inasmuch  as  he  more  than  once  suggests  that  each  individual 
must  exercise  intuition  for  himself,  if  he  would  know  what 
reality  and  presumably  also  what  intuition  is.  The  attempts 
of  Mr.  Wildon  Carr  and  Mr.  Leroy  to  show  that  Bergson's 
position  does  not  involve  solipsism  or  thoroughgoing  subjec- 
tivism, which  excludes  a  common  meeting  place  or  agreement 
between  the  experiences  of  different  intuitionists  and  percipi- 
ents, have  not,  I  think,  been  successful. 

We  shall  pass  over  these  difficulties  of  interpretation  as 
well  as  the  Dualism  that  is  inherent  in  the  Bergsonian  meta- 
physic  in  order  to  see  the  act  or  process  of  intuition  at  work  in 
Bergson,  since  the  tree  may  be  tested  by  its  fruits,  even 
though  it  may  not  be  possible  to  define  the  character  of  the  tree. 
Bergson  maintains  that  the  results  of  intuition  and  instinctive 
beliefs  are  far  more  trustworthy  than  those  which  depend 
on  the  activity  of  intelligence;  and  he  attempts  to  prove  this 
in  two  ways :  firstly,  by  depreciation  of  the  method  of  scientific 
analysis  and  proof,  and  by  emphasizing  the  view  that  intelli- 
gence is  designed   only   to   secure  biological   success;     and 


Bergson  has  derived  much  from  (Jerman  sources.  His  alogism  and  his  elan  vital 
show  an  immediate  connection  with  Schopenhauer's  theory  of  knowledge  and  his 
doctrine  of  the  will  as  ultimate  reality.  His  theory  of  matter  reminds  one  of 
Fichte.  His  biologism  also  brings  him  into  close  connection  with  Nietzsche. 
Much  of  Bergson' s  philosophy  has   been  developed  in  opposition  to  Kant. 
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secondly,  by  pointing  to  remarkable  feats  of  instincts  in  the 
lower  animals  and  to  characteristics  in  the  world  which  he 
maintains  can  be  apprehended  by  intuition  while  they  remain 
baffling  to  intellect  (as  he  understands  it).  Bergson  evidently 
assumes  at  times  that  intelHgence  is  obUged  to  follow  exclu- 
sively the  law  of  identity. 

In  agreement  with  some  biologists  and  physicists  who 
make  occasional  excursions  into  the  field  of  philosophy,  M, 
Bergson  holds  that  intelhgence  is  a  purely  practical  faculty 
which  has  been  developed  in  the  course  of  the  struggle  for 
survival  and  hence  cannot  be  a  source  of  truth.  It  is  thus 
assumed,  without  any  evidence,  that  a  historical  growth  and 
biological  origin  are  necessarily  incompatible  with  epistemo- 
logical  validity  and  value. ,  The  burden  of  proof  rests  with  the 
assertors,  who  appear  to  overlook  the  fact  that  it  is  only 
through  the  decried  intelhgence  that  we  know  of  or  can  for- 
mulate any  theory  of  the  biological  ancestry  of  man.  If  the 
intellect  is  misleading  (a  will  o'  the  wisp  or  a  ^^  Zauberlateme,'' 
as  Schopenhauer  said)  the  whole  of  this  and  kindred  theories, 
including  Bergson's  criticism  of  science,  are  presumably 
groundless.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  capacity  for  this  kind  of 
knowledge  and  for  epistomology  generally  is  not  more  difficult 
to  explain  on  received  biological  theories  of  origin  than  is 
capacity  for  pure  mathematics.  Neither  M.  Bergson  nor  any- 
body else  is  able  to  show  that  the  latter  science  is  illusory. 

In  man,  intuition  or  instinct  is  seen  at  its  best  in  regard 
to  other  people^s  characters  and  dispositions,  that  is  to  say, 
where  it  is  directly  useful.  Here  it  sometimes  acts  with  aston- 
ishing rapidity  and  effectiveness.  The  most  striking  instances 
which  Bergson,  like  Schopenhauer,  brings  forward  from  the 
life  of  the  lower  animals  all  bear  directly  on  survival  value. 
Now,  of  course,  intellect  has  also  a  survival  value;  both  instinct 
and  intelligence,  which  are  not  wholly  distinct  in  origin  (apart 
from  the  minds  of  certain  a  priori  and  spirituahstic  philosophers 
who  pay  little  heed  to  the  teachings  of  comparative  psycho- 
logy), have  generally  speaking  been  developed  because  useful, 
and  they  are  useful  because,  and  in  so  far  as,  they  are  in  accord 
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with  fact,  i.e.,  truth,  and  harmful  when  they  are  not.  On  the 
whole,  instinct  diminishes  in  value  as  civilization  increases.  It 
is,  broadly  speaking,  of  greater  extent  and  importance  in  the 
uneducated  than  in  the  educated,  in  children  than  in  adults. 
In  dogs  its  operations  probably  exceed  anything  to  be  found 
in  man.  ^'But  those  who  find  in  these  facts  a  recommenda- 
tion of  intuition  (or  instinct)  ought  to  return  to  running 
wild  in  the  woods,  dyeing  themselves,  and  living  on  hips  and 
haws.^'  This  would  really  be  following  M.  Bergson's  recom- 
mendation of  undoing  the  work  of  inteUigence.  The  ulti- 
mate ideal  of  existence  would  be  that  of  the  polyp,  in 
which  the  distinction  between  the  animal  and  external 
reality  tends  to  disappear,  the  ^^  intuited  time  '^  would  be 
best  described  by  negatives,  and  the  ^^  freedom,'^  which 
some  of  our  philosophers  find  so  praiseworthy  in  Bergson, 
would  coincide  with  the  total  ehmination  of  cognition.  Thus 
would  be  settled  finally  the  vexed  question — unsettled 
only  for  those  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  follow  the 
results  of  physiology  and  psychology — of  the  freedom  of  the 
will.  For  cognition  at  the  vanishing  point  involves  no 
problems  of  knowledge  or  of  action. 

We  shall  now  inquire  whether  intuition  or  instinct  pos- 
sesses the  infallibility  ascribed  to  it  by  Bergson.  Do  the 
instances  which  he  adduces  and  discusses  with  literary  skill 
and  which  have  imposed  and  probably  will  continue  to  impose 
on  those  who  know  less  of  biology  and  psychology  than  he  does, 
support  the  alleged  superiority  of  instinct  over  intelligence 
as  a  guide  to  knowledge  and  the  affairs  of  life?  Let  us  briefly 
consider  the  case  of  intuition  in  human  beings  and  then 
review  some  of  the  notable  instances  of  it  in  the  lower  animals. 

In  the  former,  M.  Bergson  considers  that  the  best  instance 
of  it  is  to  be  seen  in  acquaintance  with  ourselves,  in  self- 
knowledge.  When  we  can  enter  truly  into  and  take  possession 
of  ourselves  we  are,  he  tells  us,  free.  But  he  has  immediately 
to  admit  that  such  experiences  are  extremely  rare.  Apart  from 
M.  Bergson,  the  imperfection  of  such  self-knowledge  is  no- 
torious.    Many  persons  have  in  their  natures  qualities  and 
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propensities  hidden  to  themselves  and  yet  obvious  to  their 
friends,  as  the  Scotch  poet  weU  knew  when  he  wrote: 

O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursel  as  ithers  see  us! 
It  wad  frae  mony  a  blunder  free  us 
An'  foolish  notion ! 

Intuition  is  frequently  all  the  more  deceptive  just  because  it 
has  a  quality  of  irresistibleness  that  is  lacking  to  logic 
in  the  case  of  beings  in  whom  reason  is  for  the  most  part 
only  potential.  In  the  matter  of  the  affections,  intuition  is 
regarded  as  the  great  guide  by  many,  who  say  that  love 
enables  different  personalities  to  see  into  one  another's 
''  souls/'  Still  in  such  cases  deception  is  sometimes  practiced 
with  success;  and  even  in  the  absence  of  any  desire  to  deceive, 
the  experience  of  mankind  tends  to  show  that  in  many  cases 
the  supposed  insight  was  illusory  and  that  the  more  tentative 
methods  of  intelligence  guiding  and  inhibiting  instinct  are 
sometimes  more  satisfactory. 

On  turning  to  instinct  in  the  lower  animals,  we  notice 
that  M.  Bergson  appears  to  choose  ^^  sympathetic  ''  instances 
from  writers  which  he  has  not  examined  in  detail  for  himself. 
To  comparative  psychology  some  of  these  instances  are  known 
as  cases  of  ^^  blind  prevision.''  But  this  does  not  suit  our 
philosopher,  who  maintains,  so  far  as  we  can  see  without  any 
evidence  being  offered,  that  the  evolution  of  instinct  presup- 
poses some  effort  more  or  less  conscious  on  the  part  of  the 
animal. 

One  of  the  cases  cited  by  Bergson  to  show  the  marvellous 
capacity  of  instinct  and  its  superiority  over  intelligence  is  that 
of  the  well-known  Ammophila  wasp,  which  stings  caterpillars 
at  certain  nerve  centres  in  such  a  way  as  to  paralyze  them 
without  killing  them,  in  order  that  they  may  be  stored  up  as 
food  for  the  wasp  larvae.  The  result  is  that  escape  of  the 
caterpillar  is  prevented  and  putrescence  of  the  food  is  avoided. 
More  detailed  investigation  of  the  instance  shows  that  the 
facts  are  not  so  clear  and  unambiguous  as  Bergson  assumes. 
Some  of  the  caterpillars  are  not  stung  at  the  right  centres, 
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and  in  some  instances  the  food  is  stored  up  in  hermetically 
sealed  chambers  where  it  can  be  of  no  use  to  the  wasp  larvae. 
Thus  the  wasp  does  not  always  show  the  knowledge  of  an 
experienced  entomologist,  or  even  of  an  ordinary  carpenter. 
Now,  this  is  just  what  might  be  expected,  if  instinct  is  a 
product  of  evolution,  depends  largely  on  inherited  structure 
and  chemical  changes,  and  is,  in  consequence,  to  a  certain 
extent,  imperfect,  and  not  always  purposeful.  Bergson 
seems  to  think  that  such  instinct  is  more  marvellous  than 
other  organic  products,  partly,  perhaps,  because  it  discloses 
a  resemblance  to  intelligent  human  activities.  He  shows  him- 
self to  be  a  genuine  metaphysician  of  the  old  school  by  re- 
sorting to  a  method  of  '^  interpretation  ''  and  supposing 
^^  a  sympathy  between  the  Ammophila  and  its  victim, 
which  teaches  it  from  within,  so  to  say  ( ! ) ,  concern- 
ing the  vulnerability  of  the  caterpillar.^^  (C.  E.,  183.) 
He  thus  indulges  in  one  of  those  pretended  explanations 
which  consist  in  a  purely  verbal  description  and  is  almost 
as  weak  as  the  method  of  ascribing  the  soporific  quali- 
ties of  opium  to  a  virtus  dormitiva.  To  explain  the  origin 
of  the  sympathy,  which  operates  like  a  deus  ex  machina,  is  at 
least  as  difficult  as  to  explain  the  instinct  on  psycho-biological 
grounds.  But  metaphysicians  Hke  Bergson  will  adopt  any 
suggestion,  however  lacking  in  evidence,  rather  than  admit 
a  lack  of  knowledge.  To  suspend  judgement  or  admit 
ignorance  is  irreconcilable  with  the  everlasting  Hang  der 
Metaphysik  to  account  for  everything,  including  the  meta- 
physician himself.*  Bergson  believes  that  it  is  better  to 
go  back  to  the  Aristotelian  theory  of  nature  rather  than  to  stop 
short  before  instinct  as  before  an  unfathomable  mystery. 
That  is  to  say,  better  adopt  an  untenable  theory  than  none. 
The  alternatives  are  not  exhaustive.  Leaving  out  of  account 
what  comparative  psychology  has  to  say  on  the  subject,  I 
should  prefer  Addison^s  statement  to  Bergson's  speculations 

*  A  critic  of  Bergson  has  given  a  delightful  argument  on  Bergson's  method  to 
show  that  the  philosopher  cannot  exist,  because,  assuming  the  infinity  of  space, 
it  can  be  shown  that  he  cannot  be  in  Paris  or  at  any  definite  place  in  the  universe. 
This  argument,  although  fallacious,  is  no  worse  than  what  Bergson  sometimes 
employs  in  the  interest  of  his  own  speculations. 
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when  he  said:  '^  I  look  upon  instinct  as  upon  the  principle 
of  gravitation  in  bodies,  which  is  not  to  be  explained  by  any 
known  qualities  inherent  in  the  bodies  themselves,  nor  from 
any  laws  of  mechanism,  but  as  an  immediate  impression  from 
the  first  Mover  to  the  Divine  Energy  acting  in  the  creatures.'' 
This  is  at  least  clear  and  relatively  modest.  Its  only  draw- 
back is  that  it  cuts  away  the  possibility  of  a  scientific  treatment 
of  the  phenomena. 

A  hen  that  hatches  out  a  brood  of  ducklings  has  presum- 
ably intuitions  which  seem  ^^  to  place  her  inside  them  and  their 
desires.''  She  is  not  limited  by  the  ^'  analytical  method  of 
science."  But  when  the  ducklings  take  to  water,  the  hen  be- 
comes flustered,  is  left  helpless  on  the  land,  and  her  intuitions 
are  found  to  be  illusory.  Many  parents  have  similar  illusory 
intuitions  regarding  their 'children.  Nor  is  this  surprising; 
for  such  instinctive  intuitions  are  useful  just  in  habitual  sur- 
roundings and  have  to  be  modified  by  intelligence  as  soon  as 
the  environment  changes  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  habitual 
modes  of  action  untrustworthy.  It  seems  to  be  a  well-estab- 
lished proposition  of  psychology  that  intelligence,  involving 
in  its  earhest  phase  the  capacity  to  learn  by  experience,  and 
later  the  ability  to  apprehend  relations,  is  indispensable  to 
the  welfare  of  the  animal  where  non-habitual  modes  of  action 
arising  out  of  unfamiliar  situations  are  necessary. 

Bergson  takes  a  strange  view  of  intelligence,  and  limits 
it  by  a  pure  assumption,  when  he  maintains  that  it  can  only 
deal  with  things  in  so  far  as  they  resemble  what  has  been 
experienced  in  the  past.  Intuition,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  able  to  apprehend  the  uniqueness  and  novelty  that  belongs 
to  each  new  moment  of  reality.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  fresh 
moments  of  reality  are  given  to  us  in  sensation  and  do  not  re- 
quire us  to  postulate  any  peculiar  method  or  faculty  of 
intuition.  If  intelhgence  were  really  limited,  in  the  way 
Bergson  assumes,  it  would  be  impossible  to  understand 
historical  events,  since  such  events  may  all  be  regarded  as 
unique.  Bergson's  view  involves  an  untenable  interpreta- 
tion or  appUcation    of    the    principle    of  causation,    which 
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he  thinks  requires  a  repetition  of  similar  phenomena. 
Modem  logic  does  not  support  this  view;  it  would  exclude 
an  appHcation  of  causation  in  history.  The  law  of  the 
determination  of  changes  does  not  require  either  for  its 
vaUdity  or  applicabihty  that  the  same  changes  be  repeated. 
Historical  facts,  which  do  not  repeat  themselves,  are  under- 
stood by  science,  which  involves  not  merely  analysis,  as  Berg- 
son  seems  to  think,  but  synthesis  as  well.  A  fundamental 
error  in  his  criticism  of  science  is  the  assumption  that  intelli- 
gence is  identical  with  mere  analysis.  In  all  scientific  method 
analysis  and  synthesis  go  together,  and,  outside  of  pure  mathe- 
matics, their  results  must  be  controlled  and  tested  by  obser- 
vation and  experiment.  Even  hypotheses,  the  dynamical 
factor  in  science  which  frequently  result  from  what  are  called 
^^  intuitions  '^  or  imaginative  combinations — doubtless  due  to 
the  functioning  of  brain  paths  not  yet  understood — must 
be  subjected  to  the  test  of  facts  if  they  are  to  be  regarded 
as  anything  more  than  convenient  fictions.  Important  addi- 
tions to  truth  are  sometimes  suggested  by  intuitions,  but 
unsupported  ^' intuitions^'  are  no  guarantee  of  truth.  The 
"  synoptic  grasp  '^  is  all  the  more  adequate  the  more  perfectly 
the  preceding  work  of  analysis  has  been  done.  M.  Bergson 
overlooks  all  this.  The  superiority  of  the  intuitive  meta- 
physical method  consists  in  its  celerity.  A  favourite  device 
of  Bergson's  is  to  assume  that  a  given  number  of  explanations 
exhausts  all  possible  accounts  of  some  group  of  natural  phe- 
nomena, to  point  out  difficulties  in  a  certain  number  of  these, 
and  then  assume  that  the  remaining  one,  which  he  supports, 
is  the  sole  explanation.  He  rarely  sees  any  objections  to  his 
own  hypotheses. 

For  Bergson's  own  peculiar  doctrines  of  time,  of  change, 
and  the  freedom  of  the  will  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any  basis 
either  in  fact  or  in  the  conditions  of  experience.  His  doctrine 
of  freedom,  if  I  understand  it,  is  a  surrender  of  the  whole 
position,  since  one  is  freest  at  the  vanishing  point  of  cognition, 
and  if  you  attempt  to  define  what  freedom  means,  you  will,  as 
Bergson  pleasingly  admits,  inevitably  find  yourself  committed 
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to  the  opposite  doctrine  of  determinism.  Some  of  our  pro- 
fessors of  philosophy  have  welcomed  M.  Bergson's  pronounce- 
ments, because  it  has  relieved  them  of  a  mental  difficulty. 
They  enter  into  themselves  and  "  feel  ^'  free:  and  they  con- 
tinue to  be  free  so  long  as  they  remain  safely  entrenched 
within  a  morass  of  incommunicable  feeling. 

But  we  shall  not  now  discuss  the  fallacies  contained  in  this 
and  other  doctrines  of  Bergson.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
a  large  part  of  M.  Bergson's  philosophy  and  its  method  is  based 
on  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  errors  of  science  and  the  diffi- 
culties that  arise  for  any  system  of  knowledge  which  aims 
at  completeness.  It  appeals  to  those  who  dislike  the  restraint 
that  scientific  method  places  on  undisciplined  phantasy. 
It  flourishes  by  emphasizing  the  shortcomings  of  knowledge 
and  by  overlooking  the  imperfections  and  limitations  of 
intuitions  and  instincts,  which,  of  course,  may  be  most  useful 
in  prompting  and  stimulating  intelligence.  Errors  connected 
with  intellectual  activities  are  seized  upon  as  showing  the 
bankruptcy  of  reason,  while  the  results  of  instinctive  activities 
are  lauded  to  the  skies.  ^^  Instinct  alone  is  knowledge  at  a 
distance.''  A  good  test  ought  presumably  to  be  afforded  by 
our  astronomical  knowledge;  but  our  knowledge  of  the  stars 
without  the  use  of  the  telescope  is  very  limited;  and  it  is  noto- 
rious that  some  of  the  most  brilliant  discoveries  in  this  field  have 
been  due  to  logical  inferences  from  mathematically  defined 
premises.  Is  there  the  least  evidence  to  support  the  view 
that  insects  are  capable  of  such  knowledge  or  of  detecting  the 
presence  of  argon  in  the  earth's  atmosphere  ?  It  might  be 
supposed  that  instances  of  telepathic  communication  supply 
illustrations  of  M.  Bergson's  proposition.  In  the  very  few 
verified  instances,  however,  it  has  been  found  that  increase  of 
distance  has  an  unfavourable  effect  on  the  results,  and  that  the 
closer  in  space  the  ^^ subjects  of  the  experiment"  are,  the 
more  intense  is  the  "  intuitional  rapport,"  which  not  improb- 
ably depends  on  the  presence  of  intervening,  although  so  far 
undetected,  atmospheric  vibrations.  If  the  insects,  including 
stinging  wasps,  are  presumably  at  the  very  centre  of  reaUty 
and  life,  why  is  it  then  that  these  creatures  do  not  advance. 
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but  keep  in  the  same  monotonous  round?  The  speculations  of 
M.  Bergson  throw  little  light  on  this  phenomenon. 

The  many  allusions  to  mathematics,  biology,  psychology 
in  Bergson^s  works  have  undoubtedly  strengthened  his  phil- 
osophy among  careless  and  ^^  fashionable  '^  readers.  They 
have  imposed  on  philosophers  who  know  less  of  mathematics 
and  the  experimental  sciences  than  M.  Bergson  himself. 
But  they  have  not  impressed  favourably  those  who  know  of 
these  things  at  first  hand.  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell,  who  speaks 
with  authority  regarding  mathematics,  says,  very  drastically, 
regarding  some  performances  of  Bergson :  ^^  So  long  as  the  main 
object  of  philosophers  is  to  show  that  nothing  can  be  learned 
by  patience  and  detailed  thinking,  but  that  we  ought  rather 
to  worship  the  prejudices  of  the  ignorant  under  the  title  of 
'^reason,^^  if  we  are  Hegelians,  or  of  ^^ntuition,^^  if  we  are 
Bergsonians,  so  long  philosophers  will  take  care  to  remain 
ignorant  of  what  mathematicians  have  done  to  remove  the 
errors  by  which  Hegel  profited.'' 

While  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  procedure  of  Hegel 
and  Bergson,  there  is  also  something  fundamentally  common  to 
the  spirit  of  both.  The  former  tried  to  produce  a  fusion 
between  a  pseudo-poetry  and  pseudo-logic ;  the  latter  despises 
logic.  On  the  other  hand,  Hegel  would  undoubtedly  have 
subscribed  to  a  maxim  of  Bergson's  that  philosophy  is  not 
constrained  to  scientific  precision,  since  he  made  such  liberal 
use  of  it  in  his  own  Philosophy  of  Nature.  Bergson,  too, 
follows  the  Hegelian  dictum  that  '^  Philosophy  dwells  in  the 
region  of  self -produced  ideas  without  reference  to  actuality." 
Consequently,  he  is  able  to  give  an  a  priori  refutation  of  psycho- 
physical parallelism  and  to  maintain  that  consciousness  is 
independent  of  cerebral  structure.  His  method  of  refuting 
theories  from  which  he  dissents  is  well  illustrated  in  his  dis- 
missal of  the  view  that  memory  is  physiologically  conditioned. 
He  denies  this  because  it  would  involve  the  storing  up  of 
images  and  words  in  the  brain  cells;  and,  of  course,  he  has  not 
much  difficulty  in  pointing  to  objections  against  this  supposi- 
tion. As  if  this,  the  crudest  form  of  the  psycho-physical 
theory  of  memory,  were  the  only  one  in  which  it  could  be 
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maintained!  It  would  be  an  equally  good  way  of  dismissing 
any  theory  of  the  localization  of  cerebral  functions  to  say  that 
it  involved  the  phrenological  hypothesis  of  Gall.  Bergson 
takes  no  account  of  the  scientific  canon  that  in  the  case  of 
rival  hypotheses  it  is  desirable  to  criticize  those  which  you 
consider  erroneous  in  their  strongest  form.  His  own  hypo- 
thesis of  the  relation  of  ^'  mind  '^  and  ^^  matter  ''  rests  largely 
on  images,  metaphors  and  very  doubtful  analogies.^ 

In  his  desire  to  have  us  beUeve  that  intuitions  are  always 
right,  Bergson  reminds  us  of  the  neo-Platonic  philoso- 
phers of  pre-mediseval  days.  How  is  it  then  that  history 
shows  some  of  the  intuitions  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Ptolemy, 
Descartes,  and  even  Newton,  to  be  wrong?  Different 
men  have  different  intuitions  on  the  same  subject.  They 
cannot  all  be  right.  How  are  we  to  distinguish  the  weeds 
from  the  fine  plants  except  by  a  test  of  observation  and 
experiment?  Some  of  M.  Bergson's  own  intuitions,  such  as 
that  pain  is  an  effort  to  repair  damage  and  it  is  always  located 
in  that  part  of  the  body  where  it  is  felt,  appear  to  have  no 
better  basis  than  the  old  instinctive  belief  that  the  moon  was 
placed  in  the  sky  in  order  to  afford  fight  by  night.  Hegel 
had  an  intuition  that  it  was  a  perfection  of  the  earth,  to 
possess  only  one  satelfite:  a  view  that  establishes  the  closest 
connexion  between  modem  and  ancient  philosophy.^ 

The  attempts  to  defend  M.  Bergson^s  use  of  *'pure 
intuition  '^  by  the  general  argument  that  it  is  not  legitimate 
to  criticize  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  symbolic  procedure 
of  science  is  easily  met  by  the  reply  that  neither  he  nor  any 
one  of  his  disciples  has  as  yet  shown  how  it  is  possible  to  get 


1  Here  is  a  sample  of  one  out  of  many.  The  philosopher  compares  the  relation 
between  the  brain  and  thought  to  that  between  a  hook  and  a  coat  hung  on  it;  and 
infers  from  the  contingency  of  the  latter  the  contingency  of  the  former  relation. 
Thus  a  solution  is  arrived  at  by  assumption  of  a  simile. 

2  What  the  method  of  intuition,  uncontrolled  by  objective  experience,  can 
achieve  is  well  illustrated  in  the  Prussian  school  of  historians  from  Treitschke 
downwards.  A  recent  disciple  of  the  school,  who  in  his  apotheosis  of  the  Prussian 
shows  the  influence  of  Hegel's  philosophy  of  history,  admits  that  it  requires  a 
strong  dose  of  intuition  to  establish  this  thesis,  "  because  positive  documents  for  it 
are  lacking."  (Driesmans.)  The  militarists  and  certain  theologians  who  unite  in 
maintaining  that  war  is  the  divine  and  redeeming  tonic  for  mankind  also  have  to 
fall  back  upon  intuition  or  "  opinings,"  because  they  lack  the  necessary  knowledge. 
Anyone  else  has  as  much  reason  for  supposing  that  he  is  the  angel  Gabriel,  or  that 
to  him  alone  has  been  given  the  key  of  knowledge. 
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on  without  '''  symbols,"  or  how,  without  making  use  of  the 
despised  intellect  and  a  certain  amount  of  scientific  method 
dependent  on  it,  it  is  possible  to  answer  questions  which 
Bergson  regards  as  important,  such  as :  What  are  we  ? 
Whence  do  we  arise  ? 

A  merely  dumb  and  inarticulate  intuition  can  at  best 
satisfy  only  the  vague  cravings  of  its  individual  possessor. 
If  it  remain  incommunicable,  it  can  have  no  value  for  know- 
ledge in  general;  and  were  we  condemned  to  such  a  situation, 
it  would  be  vain  for  M.  Bergson  to  write  and  reason  about 
metaphysics  and  problems  of  science.  And  there  is  besides 
this  an  important  consideration  which  makes  against  the 
attempt  to  find  in  instincts  and  intuitions  the  basis  of  philo- 
sophy. 

The  theoretical  understanding  of  the  world,  which  is  the 
primary  aim  of  philosophy  in  common  with  science,  is  not  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  animals,  to  human  savages,  or 
even  to  practical  men  (who  are  for  the  most  part  those  that 
practice  the  errors  of  their  forefathers).  It  is  not  likely, 
therefore,  that  the  quick  and  rough  methods  of  instinctive  or 
intuitive  reactions,  which  bring  out  our  kinship  with  remote 
generations  of  animal  and  semi-human  ancestors,  will  here 
find  a  suitable  field  of  application.  Philosophy  and  science, 
so  far  from  showing  up  our  affinity  with  the  biologic  past, 
are,  on  the  contrary,  highly  civilized  pursuits,  demanding  for 
their  success  a  liberation  from  the  life  of  instinct  as  well  as  a 
certain  detachment  from  all  mundane  hopes  and  fears.  In 
them  rapid  and  unanalyzed  convictions  and  intuitions  are 
least  deserving  of  acceptance,  however  comforting  or  desir- 
able they  may  appear.  Their  results,  if  they  can  lay  claim 
to  being  anything  more  than  pleasing  dreams,  must  be  tested 
by  methods  based  on  sense-data  and  logic,  which  it  seems 
many  philosophers,  who  are  either  greatly  hampered  by  the 
traditions  of  the  past  or  who  follow  the  line  of  least  intel- 
lectual resistance,  still  consider  to  be  synonymous  with  the 
logic  of  Aristotle  or,  stranger  still,  with  the  logic  of  Hegel. 

J.    W.  A.    HiCKSON 


ECCLESIASTES 

Under  the  fluent  folds  of  needlework, 

Where  Balkis  pricked  the  histories  of  kings 

Once  great  as  he,  that  were  as  greatly  loved, 

Solomon  stooped,  and  saw  the  dusk  unfold 

Over  the  apple  orchards  like  a  flower. 

^^O  bloom  of  eve,"  he  said,  ^^ diviner  loss 

Of  all  light  gave  us,  dove  of  the  whole  world. 

Bearing  the  branch  of  peace,  the  dark  sweet  bough, 

Endure  a  little  longer,  ere  full  night 

Comes  stark  from  God  and  terrible  with  stars, 

Eternal  as  He  or  Love.     Now  no  one  wakes. 

But  a  lean  gardener  by  my  apricots. 

Sweeping  the  withered  leaves,  the  yellowing  leaves 

Down  the  wind^s  road. 

Perish  our  years  with  them, 
Our  griefs,  our  little  hungers,  our  poor  sins. 
Leaves  that  the  Lord  hath  scattered.     He  shall  quench 
The  fierce  impetuous  torches  of  the  sun, 
Yea,  from  our  dead  dust  he  shall  quicken  kings. 
Loosen  new  battles,  sharpen  spears  unborn. 
Shadow  on  shadow.     But  His  stars  remain 
Immortal,  and  Love  immortal  crowned  with  them.'^ 

Night  came,  and  all  the  hosts  thereof.     He  saw 

Arcturus  clear  the  doorways  of  the  cloud 

And  One  that  followed  with  his  shining  sons 

In  the  likeness  of  a  gardener,  that  strode 

Over  the  windy  hollows  of  the  sky 

And  with  a  great  broom  drave  the  stars  in  heaps, — 

The  yellow  stars,  the  little  withering  stars — 

Faint  drifts  along  the  darkness.     New  stars  came. 

Budded,  and  bloomed,  and  fell.     These  too  He  swept, 

And  all  the  heavens  were  changed. 

Then  Solomon  stood 
Silent,  nor  ever  turned  to  the  Queen's  kiss. 

M.    L.    C.    PiCKTHALL 
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POEMS. 

Alfred  Gordon.  Mussen,  Toronto,  $1.00.  Pp.  120. 
Several  of  the  poems  in  this  volume  have  appeared  in  the  pages  of  this 
magazine,  which  can  now  look  back  on  a  goodly  number  of  books  of  verse, 
issued  by  its  contributors.  His  Dedication  not  only  prepares  us  for  good 
workmanship  but  for  an  interesting  development.  He  has  passed  from 
the  spell  of  "  Swinburne  and  Dowson,  Symons,  Oscar  Wilde,'' — '*  From 
decoration  and  embroidered  rhyme,  to  some  poor  reading  of  the  minds  of 
men.'*  With  growing  strength  and  independence  he  has  gained  a  truer 
perspective  and  a  winning  sincerity.  Mr.  Gordon  has  given  us  examples  of 
his  work  in  these  stages,  covering  a  wide  range  of  moods.  The  war  sup- 
plies the  theme  for  many  poems,  varying  from  fiery  denunciation  to  the 
paraphrase  of  Mr.  Glutton  Brock's  France.  But,  perhaps,  the  poetic 
core  is  to  be  found  in  the  more  personal  pieces:  in  (to  mention  only  two) 
the  passionate  piety  of  The  Little  Church,  and  the  delicate  fancy  of  Magic. 

THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  PHILIP  SYDNEY, 

Malcolm  William  Wallace,  Associate  Professor  of  English  Literature, 
University  College,  Toronto.     Cambridge;  at  the  University  Press,  1915. 

This  book  takes  its  place  at  once  as  the  standard  Hfe  of  Sidney.  It  is 
based  on  first-hand  examination  of  the  sources  of  information,  including 
some  not  previously  available;  it  sets  the  events  of  Sidney's  life  against  an 
adequate  historical  background ;  and  it  traces  his  career  and  estimates  his 
character  and  significance  with  lucidity  and  discrimination.  No  previous 
biography  of  Sidney  has  united  these  three  merits. 

Professor  Wallace's  specific  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  Sidney 
are  of  considerable  importance.  His  discovery  at  Penshurst  of  a  MS. 
account  of  Philip's  expenses,  while  a  pupil  at  Shrewsbury,  makes  real  for 
us  the  routine  of  the  boy's  school-days  and  the  excitement  of  his  visits  to 
his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  at  Ke  nil  worth  and  Oxford,  when  the  modest 
equipment  supplied  by  his  father  is  replaced  by  a  whole  wardrobe  of  sump- 
tuous clothing,  the  gift  of  the  powerful  favourite.  Of  especial  interest  to 
admirers  of  the  ballads  is  the  entry  for  September  8,  1566,  when  Sidney 
with  his  tutor  and  servants  was  at  Ghipping  Norton,  on  his  way  from  Oxford 
at  Shrewsbury : 

"  Item,  given  by  Mr.  Philip's  commandment  to  a  blind  harper  who  is 
Sir  William  Holies'  man  of  Nottinghamshire 12d." 
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Every  reader  will  agree  with  Professor  Wallace  that  in  all  probability, 
Sidney  had  this  incident  in  mind  when  he  penned  that  locus  classicus  of 
ballad  criticism : 

'^  Certainly  I  must  confess  my  own  barbarousness.  I  never  heard  the 
old  song  of  Percy  and  Douglas  that  I  found  not  my  heart  moved  more  than 
with  a  trumpet,  and  yet  it  is  sung,  but  by  some  blind  crowder,  with  no 
rougher  voice  than  rude  style." 

A  slight  defect  in  chapter  IV,  which  is  devoted  to  this  journey,  is  a  lack 
of  consistency  in  regard  to  modernizing  the  names  of  places  visited.  For 
example:  the  MS.  form  '' Killingworthe  "  is  altered  to  *' Kenil worth," 
but  no  hint  is  given  that  "  Brumegeame  "  is  the  local  form  of  "  Birming- 
ham "  (cf.  the  modern  colloquial  form  ''  Brummagem ").  Similarly, 
"  Kittermaster  "  is  not  changed  to  "  Kidderminster,"  and  no  attempt  is 
made  to  identify  the  curious  form,  "  Belie."  Perhaps  it  refers  to  Bedey, 
in  Worcestershire,  which  was  a  possible  halting-place  at  that  stage  of  the 
route.  , 

Professor  Wallace's  second  discovery  strongly  confirms  our  previous 
impression  of  Sidney's  high  continental  reputation  as  a  champion  of 
militant  Protestantism.  Certain  enigmatic  passages  in  the  correspondence 
of  Sidney  and  his  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  the  humanist,  Languet, 
are  shown  by  means  of  a  passage  in  the  correspondence  of  the  Spanish 
ambassador  and  Philip  II  to  refer  to  negotiations  for  a  marriage  between 
Sidney  and  a  sister  of  William  the  Silent,  Prince  of  Oran^.  Both  Sidney 
and  Orange  were  eager  for  the  match,  which  would  have  been  a  bond  of 
union  between  England  and  the  Netherlands,  but  Elizabeth  was  unwilling 
at  this  time  (1578)  so  openly  to  antagonize  Spain,  and  refused  her  consent. 
The  incident  is  highly  significant  of  Sidney's  aims  and  high  standing  in  the 
politico-religious  struggles  of  the  time. 

To  Sidney's  career  as  a  man  of  letters  Professor  Wallace  also  brings  his 
quota  of  information.  He  establishes  a  strong  probability  that  Sidney 
was,  for  a  short  time,  a  student  at  Cambridge,  and  there  became  acquainted 
with  Edmund  Spenser;  and  he  proves,  from  a  casual  reference  in  a  17th 
century  MS.,  that  the  H.  S.  who  revised  and  expanded  Sidney's  Arcadia, 
was  Henry  Sandford,  Secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  These  are  not 
important  points,  but  they  illustrate  the  accurate  scholarship  of  the  book. 

In  its  very  detailed  treatment  of  contemporary  history,  this  biography 
inevitably  suggests  Masson's  encyclopaedic  Life  of  Milton  in  Connection 
with  the  History  of  His  Time.  Professor  Wallace  equals  Masson  in  careful 
scholarship  and  clear  presentation,  and  avoids  his  tendency  to  narrate 
every  event  in  which  the  subject  of  biography  might  conceivably  have  been 
interested.  With  the  exception  of  the  long  chapter  on  Sir  Henry  Sidney's 
administrative  difficulties  in  Ireland,  the  historical  passages  are  in  due 
proportion  to  the  biographical  and  are  really  essential  to  any  satisfactory 
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account  of  Philip  Sidney's  mind  and  conduct.  Praise  is  also  due  to  the 
biographer  for  eschewing  that  sentimentality  which  led  Masson  to  picture 
imaginary  scenes  and  episodes  of  Milton's  life. 

"  On  Monday  (September  9th,  1566)  the  travellers  reached  Stratford-on- 
Avon  in  time  for  dinner,  and  those  sentimentally  inclined  may  speculate 
on  the  possibility  of  Master  Philip's  having  here  caught  sight  of  a  child, 
at  this  time  aged  two  years  and  some  four  months,  who  was  to  become 
even  more  famous  than  the  hero  of  our  story."  But  Professor  Wallace 
does  not  need  such  speculation  in  order  to  lend  interest  to  his  subject. 
Sidney's  personal  relations  to  his  distinguished  contemporaries,  Burleigh, 
Walsingham  and  Leicester,  were  closer  than  those  of  Milton  to  Cromwell. 
He  was  the  ornament  of  Elizabeth's  court,  the  ardent  champion  of  the 
Protestant  cause,  the  encourager  of  colonization  and  discovery,  the  refiner 
of  English  romance  and  English  poetry,  the  promoter  of  Humanistic 
ideals  in  criticism. 

"  The  poet's,  scholar's,  soldier's  eye,  tongue,  sword, 
The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state." 

In  illuminating  these  and  other  facets  of  Sidney's  many-sided  nature. 
Professor  Wallace  has  not  only  conveyed  an  adequate  idea  of  his  achieve- 
ments and  significance  but  has  made  his  book  a  rich  and  comprehensive 
summary  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Elizabethan  age. 

Has  the  biographer  succeeded  in  presenting  a  life-like  portrait  of  Sidney, 
the  man  ?  We  must  not  be  misled  by  the  mass  of  detail,  which  might  seem 
at  first  to  obscure  the  outlines  of  the  picture.  Almost  all  the  facts  are 
essential,  either  for  the  background  or  for  the  main  figure,  which,  as  we 
read,  slowly  takes  form  until  in  the  delightful  Postscript,  it  stands  living 
before  us.  We  understand  the  influences  that  formed  Sidney's  character : — 
his  father,  the  loyal,  efficient  administrator;  his  mother,  conscious  of  high 
birth  and  royal  neglect,  but  pious  and  loving;  his  classical  training  at  school 
and  college;  and  his  development  through  foreign  travel  and  the  friendship 
of  a  Protestant  humanist,  Hubert  Languet,  from  a  raw  youth  to  an  accom- 
plished courtier  and  statesman,  the  friend  of  princes.  We  see  his  character 
tested  by  prosperity  in  the  suite  of  the  unscrupulous  Leicester,  by  adversity 
under  straitened  circumstances  and  the  loss  of  the  queen's  favour,  and  by 
thwarted  passion  nobly  repressed  in  the  Astrophel  and  Stella  episode 
(which  Professor  Wallace  convincingly  presents  as  a  genuine  experience, 
and  no  mere  literary  creation).  Then  Sidney  begins  to  assume  his  rightful 
place  in  the  service  of  his  queen  and  country,  a  place  which  he  fully  attains 
when  he  goes  to  Flanders  to  offer  his  life  for  the  cause  of  liberty.  Professor 
Wallace  now  summarizes  the  impressions  of  Sidney,  which  have  been 
gradually  forming,  in  a  few  telling  paragraphs.  The  universal  attraction 
of  his  personality  is  attributed  to  his  high-mindedness,  his  simple  and 
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earnest  piety  and  patriotism,  his  love  of  the  beautiful,  both  in  art  and  in 
conduct,  his  kindliness,  and,  above  all,  his  other-worldliness,  expressed  in 
the  motto  Vix  ea  nostra  voco,  the  unreality  of  the  material  and  the  reality 
of  the  unseen  world.  And,  lest  Sidney  should  appear  too  perfect  to  be 
human,  the  biographer  adds  that  he  was  improvident,  somewhat  hot- 
headed, and  inclined  to  be  arrogant  and  egotistical.  This  admirable 
portrait  is  the  culmination  and  the  abundant  justification  of  the  whole 
book. 

THE  GATE  OF  ASIA. 

W.  WarfieU.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  1916,  $2.50, 
pp.  374. 

This  book  describes  a  journey  undertaken  by  the  author  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  date  of  the  journey 
— which  appears  to  be  1913 — is  not  added  in  the  title.  Such  a  work, 
especially  at  the  present  monjjent,  cannot  fail  to  excite  interest.  The 
history  of  this  district  goes  back  to  such  a  remote  past  and  involves  so 
many  different  centres  of  civilization  that  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
occasionally  statements  which  are  not  in  accordance  with  usually  accepted 
facts.  We  are  told,  for  example,  that  Sparta  is  one  of  the  places  that 
most  of  us  think  of  in  connection  with  Greek  Art  and  Literature;  that  in 
608  B.  C.  King  Sardanapalus  was  defending  the  last  vestiges  of  Assyrian 
power;  that  the  Emperor  Julian  crossed  the  Tigris  two  centuries  later 
than  360  A.  D.;  that  the  Romans  under  Pompey  besieged  and  took  Van 
in  67  B.  C.  and  slew  its  King  Tigranes. 

There  are  other  items  of  information  for  which  we  should  like  to  know 
the  writer's  authority,  e.g.,  that  Hystaspes  was  the  father  of  Cyrus;  that 
Mithradates  was  a  Parthian;  that  Tamerlane  was  a  descendant  of  Genghiz 
Khan;  that  the  word  Yazdan  is  clearly  a  corruption  of  the  Persian  Ahura- 
mazda;  that  the  old  Urartian  language  has  been  deciphered  and  the  numer- 
ous inscriptions  translated.  Does  the  author  in  the  last  case  refer  to  the 
attempts  at  decipherment  made  by  Dr.  Mordtmann  ?  The  Enghsh,  too, 
offers  grounds  for  criticism :  we  find,  for  example,  "  he  camped  upon  us  until 
we  should  be  able  to  hire  him  to  get  off  " — meaning  apparently  "  pay  him 
to  go," — "  whom  we  soon  discovered  wanted  our  passports,"  "  the  women 
lived  aways  in  the  secrecy  of  their  apartments,"  "  they  slid  down  just  like 
sUding  down  a  railway  embankment,"  "to  present  him  the  gun  as  a 
memento,"  "against  whom  they  are  at  deadly  feud."  Other  curious  uses 
of  words  are  "a  tremendous  culture,"  "  an  undulating  head,"  "a  burly 
moustache,"  "  Mosul,  the  modern  Nineveh,"  "  a  large  shower,"  "invulner- 
abihty  " — apparently  in  the  sense  of  inviolability — and  "  ark,"  by  which  the 
author  seems  to  mean  "  citadel."  We  hasten  however  to  say  that  the  book 
is  written  in  a  decidedly  racy  style  and  ought  to  be  of  absorbing  interest, 
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especially  at  the  present  time  when  the  fate  of  the  whole  of  the  districts 
described  is  trembling  in  the  balance.  The  work  ought  to  help  to  dispel 
many  illusions  from  which  English  people  have  suffered  too  long;  they 
may  learn^for  example  the  true  inwardness  of  the  Young  Turk  movement. 
We  commend  the  following,  too,  to  those  who  still  believe  that  the  Turk  is 
*'at  all  events  a  gentleman:" — "When we  went  out  to  take  pictures  and 
look  around  the  tovm  we  were  followed  by  a  hooting  mob  that  we  could 
shake  off  only  by  returning  to  the  inn  and  ordering  the  great  wooden  gate 
shut  behind  us.  Such  treatment  is  almost  unheard  of  among  Arabs,  who 
are  always  quiet  and  courteous.  It  is  rare,  too,  among  the  Kurds,  who  have 
a  high  sense  of  hospitality  and  will  not  annoy  a  guest.  But  this  town  of 
Kifri,  like  many  of  the  larger  places  in  this  region,  is  largely  Turkish."  The 
description,  too,  of  Armenia,  and  the  horrors  of  its  treatment  by  the  Turks, 
coming  as  it  does  from  a  neutral  and  an  eye-vtdtness  whose  visit  was  so 
recent,  should  be  studied  by  all.  The  book  is  full  of  just  and  correct 
observations  which  bear  witness  both  to  the  humanity  and  intelUgence 
of  the  author.  We  will  close  by  quoting  one  remark  which  is  quite  true 
and  may  be  the  means  of  saving  the  reader  at  some  future  time  from  an 
unnecessary  expenditure  of  his  cash: —  "  Many  grow  quite  rich  in  this  way 
(i.e.  by  raising  money  in  America  for  "schools  and  orphanages"),  by  local 
standards,  and  one  man  actually  brought  S15,000  back  to  within  a  few  miles 
of  his  native  valley,  where  he  was  robbed  of  his  last  cent  by  a  delighted 
party  of  Kurds.  Like  their  Moslem  neighbours  these  people  ought  not 
to  be  judged  according  to  Western  ideals.  Oriental  charity  is  altogether 
selfish.  Alms  are  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  giver,  who  does  not  trouble 
himself  to  what  use  his  money  is  put,  but  looks  upon  the  recipient  as  a 
convenience  through  whom  he  is  able  to  acquire  merit.  So  these  mountain 
men  cannot  understand  why  the  charitable  should  care  whether  the  money 
goes  to  schools  or  orphanages  or  not.  According  to  Eastern  ideas  the 
Lord  will  not  reward  them  the  less  for  their  charity  if  the  money  is  used 
rather  for  the  comfort  of  the  collector." 

THE  BLACKEST  PAGE  OF  MODERN  HISTORY. 

Armenia:  Events  of  1915:  The  Facts  and  Responsibilities:  by  G.    H. 
Gibbons.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.    75  cents,  1916,  pp.  71. 

It  would  be  well  if  this  little  work  were  read  by  all  who  are  following 
the  fortunes  of  the  war,  and  that  means  by  everybody.  For  nowhere, 
even  in  the  present  time  of  distress,  have  the  blighting  effects  of  cruelty 
been  more  painfully  evident  than  in  Armenia.  We  recommend  a  study 
of  the  book  to  our  readers.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  publishers  were  not  able 
to  issue  it  at  a  lower  price. 


^^7. 
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THE  In  a  good  cause,  the  great  stand  which  Germany 

LENGTH  OF  is  making  to-day  would  be  worthy  of  admiration. 
THE  WAR  ghe  Uterally  has  the  world  against  her — at  least 
the  Old  World;  for,  apart  from  Canada,  the  New  World 
hardly  counts.  On  her  western  front,  she  is  trying  to  keep 
two  nations  at  bay;  in  addition  to  such  help  as  she  can  give 
the  Austrians  against  Italy,  she  has  to  cope  with  the  situation 
in  the  Balkans  and  at  Salonika;  she  is  thrusting  at  Roumania 
both  on  the  Transylvaniah  border  and  in  Dobrudja;  and  she 
has  to  protect  the  whole  of  her  eastern  hne  from  Russian 
attack.  The  effort  is  so  vast  that  it  is  simply  impossible  that 
it  can  be  indefinitely  maintained.  Apart  from  economic 
stress,  and  the  possibility  of  internal  troubles,  Germany  does 
not  possess  unlimited  material  on  which  she  can  draw  in  order 
to  replace  the  wastage  of  war.  The  contrast  is  greatest  here 
with  Russia.  But  even  Britain  is  now  only  approaching  the 
full  measure  of  her  strength,  which  she  can  practically 
concentrate,  in  co-operation  with  her  French  allies,  on  the 
western  front.  There  it  is  calculated  that  the  Germans  have 
two  million  men,  about  half  of  whom  have  been  defeated 
and  thrust  back  in  the  various  operations  undertaken  since 
1st  July.  If  this  process  can  be  kept  up,  we  shall  begin  to 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  ^^  attrition. '^  When  you  rub 
a  thing  down  to  nothing,  nothing  remains !  And  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  for  Germany  to  use  her  interior  lines, 
and  to  transfer  troops  from  East  to  West.  In  any  case,  the 
longer  the  war,  the  more  enduring  will  be  the  peace  that  is 
to  follow  it,  and  the  more  worthy  of  the  efforts  we  have  made. 
As  Mr.  Asquith  said  at  the  Guildhall,  Britain  desires  peace, 
but  only  on  one  condition — that  the  sacrifices  of  the  war  shall 
not  have  been  made  in  vain. 
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THE  The  numbering  of  the  people  has  been  accom- 

UNITED  plished  in  the  neighbouring  RepubHc  with  truly 

STATES  wonderful  results.     His  re-election  is  a  great 

personal  triumph  for  President  Wilson,  but  it  was  a  near 
thing.  If  in  addition  to  his  high  character,  great  intellectual 
ability,  and  sober  views  of  things,  he  had  shown  himself 
capable  of  a  certain  degree  of  ''moral  indignation '^  over  some 
aspects  of  the  war,  it  might  never  have  been  in  doubt.  We 
had  convincing  proof  of  the  President's  moral  courage  in  the 
matter  of  the  Panama  Canal,  but  his  recent  utterances  on 
the  war  have  been  simply  deplorable.  There  was  a  gleam 
of  hope  when  in  his  speech  of  acceptance  he  said  that  ''no 
nation  can  any  longer  remain  neutral  as  against  any  wilful 
disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the  world.''  But  within  a  fortnight 
of  the  great  day  he  was  heard  to  declare  that  no  one  could 
say  what  started  the  war:  so  far  as  he  could  gather  "nothing 
in  particular  started  it,  but  everything  in  general."  In  the 
same  way,  the  German  Chancellor,  who  used  to  speak  quite 
definitely  of  the  war  as  having  been  "forced"  on  Germany, 
referred  to  it  recently  as  something  that  had  "broken  out," — 
like  a  boil,  we  take  it !  Of  course  he  knows  better,  but  he 
will  not  tell  us  all  he  knows.  If  President  Wilson  had  not 
been  re-elected,  we  might  have  presumed  to  advise  him  to  go 
into  retirement  and  read  the  documents  with  an  open  mind. 
Now  he  may  have  no  time  for  reading,  or  he  may  lack — ^in 
Washington — the  open  mind.  In  any  case,  Canada  should 
support  the  mother  country  in  speaking  to  Washington  with 
no  uncertain  voice.  Mr.  Wilson  may  have  won  many  votes 
for  having  kept  his  country  out  of  the  war,  on  the  represen- 
tation that  he  wanted  her  to  conserve  her  strength  for  some 
issue  where  she  need  not  be  "too  proud  to  fight."  But  our 
conviction  is  that  the  verdict  of  history  will  be  far  more 
favourable  to  Britain  for  getting  into  the  war  than  it  will  be 
to  America  for  staying  out.  And  when  it  comes  to  any  talk 
of  peace  propaganda,  we  say  "Hands  off".  We  have  not 
yet  made  up  our  minds  whether  we  shall  need  help  from 
Washington  over  the  negotiations  for  peace.     If  when  these 
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are  concluded  the  newly-elected  President  cares  to  attach  his 
signature  along  with  the  rest,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  it; 
for  the  greater  the  number  of  signatory  powers,  the  more 
hope  will  there  be  of  creating  out  of  the  issue  of  this  war  that 
'^League  to  enforce  Peace '^  for  which  so  many  Americans 
have  lately  been  doing  all  their  fighting. 

A  great  movement  for  peace  may  soon  be 
PACIFICISM  expected   to    develop   in    the   United    States, 

coincidently  with  more  submarine  ruthlessness 
on  the  part  of  Germany.  The  cue  will  be  that  it  ought  to 
be  comparatively  easy  to  put  a  stop  to  these  and  all  other 
horrors  now  that  Germany  has  declared  her  willingness  to 
co-operate,  after  the  war,  in  the  effort  to  secure  a  lasting 
peace  by  means  of  an  international  league.  The  herald  of 
this  new  movement  was  Professor  MUnsterberg,  the  trusted 
correspondent  of  the  German  Chancellor.  He  has  lately 
been  giving  out  the  view  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  holds  in  its  hands  the  key  to  the  whole  situation. 
From  ^^  reliable  sources ^^  he  has  learned  that  Russia  is  done-up, 
and  will  be  ^^  ready  for  a  separate  peace  before  the  spring. '^ 
Then  she  will  throw  in  her  lot  with  the  Central  Powers,  which 
are  to  be  further  reinforced  by  the  sudden  adhesion  of  Japan. 
So  the  only  chance  for  civiUzation  is  for  the  United  States 
to  bring  Germany  and  England  together  before  Germany  and 
Russia  have  time  to  make  peace  and  form  an  alliance.  This 
will  bring  about  a  lasting  friendship  between  America,  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  the  ^^  three  Teutonic  master-nations  in 
which  the  aristocratic  will  towards  the  highest  civilization 
blends  with  the  democratic  spirit  of  individual  responsibility.'^ 
Such  a  combination  would  constitute,  according  to  Professor 
MUnsterberg,  ^Hhe  one  league  in  the  world  the  mere  existence 
of  which  would  guarantee  the  peace  of  the  next  generation.'' 
Incidentally,  Germany  would  generously  renounce  all  claim 
to  conquered  territory  in  France  or  Belgium ;  even  her  colonies 
at  Kiao-Chau  and  in  South  West  Africa  might  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  other  hands, — so  long  as  the  great  freight  trains 
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continued  to  move  between  Berlin  and  Bagdad.  This  last 
is  the  essence  of  the  whole  scheme,  and  if  the  United  States 
will  only  help  Germany  to  get  it,  the  Harvard  Professor  will 
be  delighted  to  find  a  place  for  '' American  dash  and  optimism" 
alongside  of  the  great  qualities  which  will  be  brought  into 
his  aUiance  by  the  other  partner  nations. 

To  all  which  it  may  be  replied  that  in  the  light  of  what 
has  happened  in  Europe  no  one  in  his  senses  would  wish  to 
make  a  bargain  with  Germany  about  anything,  if  he  could 
help  it.  We  simply  cannot  forget  the  ^' scrap  of  paper.'' 
And  iidt  addition  to  the  perfidy  involved  in  turning  our  backs 
not  only  on  France  but  also  on  Serbia — which  latter  is  never 
menti6ned  in  these  audacious  schemes  of  pacification — we  see 
no  reason  why  Germany  should  get  anything  at  all  by 
negotiation  for  clearing  out  of  territory  where  she  has  no 
right  to  be.  We  shall  make  no  half-hearted  peace  of  the 
kind|.which  Professor  Miinsterberg  and  his  German  corre- 
spondents are  evidently  ready  now  to  accept.  The  notorious 
Dr.  Dernburg,  for  example,  has  lately  been  speaking  respect- 
fully of  the  '^League  to  enforce  Peace,''  and  even  of  the  Hague 
Conference,  where  Germany  always  showed  up  very  badly. 
But  these  are  death-bed  repentances. 

THE  GER-  Many  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  question 
MAN  CHAN-  of  the  origin  of  the  war  is  an  unprofitable  subject 
CELLOR  Qf  study  amid  the  din  of  arms.  That  is  not  the 
view  of  Viscount  Grey.  He  knows  that  in  such  a  struggle 
the  moral  element  is  fully  as  important  as  the  material,  and 
that  the  men  who  go  forward  to  uphold  the  Empire's  cause 
will  be  all  the  better  fighters  because  they  know  that  they 
'^have  their  quarrel  just."  So  he  told  the  Foreign  Press 
Association  the  other  day  that  we  cannot  go  over  the  old 
ground  too  often,  especially  as  the  truth  about  the  origin  of 
war  affects  the  conditions  of  peace.  Lord  Grey  stated  in 
plain  language  that  in  July,  1914,  no  one  thought  of  attacking 
Germany,  and  that  it  is  because  the  war  was  forced  on  Europe 
by  Germany  that  the  Allies  must  demand  guarantees  against 
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a  future  breach  of  the  peace.  His  speech  has  induced  the 
German  Chancellor  to  come  forward,  after  an  interval  of 
reflection,  with  what  is  described  in  Berlin  as  a  ^^new  version 
of  the  events  in  the  last  days  before  the  outbreak  of  war/^ 
— so  new,  in  fact,  that  the  German  newspapers  express  regret 
that  the  Chancellor  did  not  think  of  it  sooner!  Dr.  Von 
Bethmann-HoUweg's  case  now  is  that  Russia  was  bent  on 
war,  and  that  England  encouraged  her  in  her  evil  ways. 
Any  person  of  average  intelligence  who  has  studied  the  docu- 
ments will  be  easily  able  to  refute  both  these  statements. 
There  is  no  getting  over  the  fact  that  the  only  Power  which 
declined  a  conference  was  Germany,  and  that  it  was  Germany 
who  refused  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  because,  as 
Secretary  Von  Jagow  afterwards  ingenuously  put  it,  '^she  had 
to  advance  into  France  by  the  quickest  and  easiest  way.'' 
The  belated  talk  of  Prince  Lichnowsky  in  London  (1st  August, 
1914)  was  dealt  with  in  these  columns  eighteen  months  ago; 
and  in  view  of  what  the  German  Chancellor  now  says  on  this 
subject,  our  readers  may  care  to  have  the  reference  (Univ. 
Mag.,  April,  1915,  pp.  144-5).  No:  the  English-speaking 
world  will  continue  to  believe  that  Dr.  Von  Bethmann-HoUweg 
is  deliberately  and  consciously  insincere  and  untruthful  in 
what  he  says.  On  the  side  of  veracity  and  sincerity  all  the 
evidence  is  in  favour  of  Lord  Grey.  It  is  some  gain  that  the 
Chancellor  now  gives  in  his  adhesion  to  the  plan  of  bringing 
about,  after  the  war,  some  form  of  international  co-operation 
in  the  interests  of  a  lasting  peace.  But  he  would  not  ^^  press 
the  button''  for  mediation  and  conference  when  Lord  Grey 
implored  him  to  do  so.  So  if  he  wants  us  now  to  believe  that 
he  too  was  working  for  peace,  he  ought  to  lose  no  time  in 
producing  all  the  correspondence  that  took  place  between 
Berlin  and  Vienna  before  the  outbreak  of  war.  Till  he  does 
that  we  shall  remain  firm  in  the  conviction  that  Germany 
made  the  war  and  the  Allies  are  going  to  end  it. 
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THE  '^^^  Dominions  Royal  Commission  will  have  an 

DOMINIONS  almost  unlimited  supply  of  evidence  on  which 
ROYAL  to   base   its   Report,    when   it   arrives   at   the 

COMMIS-  reporting  stage.  Though  the  war  has  inter- 
SION  fered  with  its  operations,   it  has  been  sitting 

since  1912.  When  it  was  in  Montreal,  it  heard  evidence 
from  experts  on  railway  transportation,  shipping,  immi- 
gration, industry  and  commerce.  And  one  witness,  who 
said  he  liked  to  think  of  the  ^^  united  nations  forming 
the  British  Empire,  ^^  made  a  plea  for  what  he  called  co- 
operative organization.  As  compared  with  the  unity  achieved 
by  Germany,  we  have  suffered  from  an  obvious  lack  of 
co-ordination.  In  the  coming  time  we  shall  have  to  think, 
not  only  of  the  welfare  of  particular  industries  and  in- 
dividual firms,  but  also  of  the  interests  of  the  Empire  as  a 
whole.  And  in  order  to  administer  a  broad  commercial  policy 
in  the  interests  of  the  Empire,  its  component  parts  will  have 
to  be  brought  more  into  touch  with  each  other  than  they  are 
at  present.  Who  can  doubt  that  new  sources  of  wealth  must 
be  found  if  we  are  to  meet  the  obligations  imposed  on  us, 
nationally  and  imperially,  by  the  war  ?  And  yet  in  the 
matter  of  natural  resources  we  suffer  greatly  from  this  want 
of  co-ordination.  The  various  organizations  in  England 
which  are  interested  in  iron  and  steel,  in  mining,  engineering, 
etc.,  recently  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Committee  on 
Industrial  and  Scientific  Research,  pointing  out  the  need  for 
the  organization  of  a  Central  Department  of  Minerals  and 
Metals  in  the  interests  of  those  industries  throughout  the 
Empire.  ^'The  absence  of  effective  co-ordination,^'  they  say, 
^^of  the  organizations  of  these  vital  industries  has  been 
demonstrated  and  brought  into  prominence  by  the  war  in 
many  directions,''  with  grave  results  to  our  national  security. 
In  spite  of  thoroughly  efficient  Geological  Surveys  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  Empire  (including  Canada)  we  have 
^^no  connecting-link  or  central  clearing-house  to  co-ordinate 
information  on  mineral  resources,  to  stimulate  their  develop- 
ment, and  to  safeguard  imperial  interests."     Such  an  agency, 
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had  it  existed,  would  have  been  able  to  effect  a  saving  in 
the  way  of  time,  money  and  human  life.  Our  aim  in  this 
and  other  departments  must  be  to  increase  our  industrial 
production,  and  so  create  new  state  wealth.  The  deUberations 
of  the  Commission  may  result  in  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  Development  Board,  on  which  the  Dominions 
should  be  represented.  Such  a  Board  could  work  in  close 
touch  with  the  Imperial  Council  which  will  probably  evolve 
itself  in  the  near  future  out  of  the  Imperial  Conference. 

AN  -^^d  no  time  should  be  lost  in  considering  the 

IMPERIAL  possibility  of  establishing  an  Imperial  Consular 
CONSULAR  Service,  which  may  presuppose  the  institution 
SERVICE  Qf  2iii  Imperial  Ministry  of  Commerce.  That  will 
seem  to  many  a  large  order,  but  the  new  conditions  which  will 
arise  after  the  war  undoubtedly  demand  new  methods.  For  one 
thing,  government  (especially  in  Great  Britain)  will  have  to 
be  in  closer  touch  with  commerce  than  has  been  the  case 
under  an  unrestricted  free-trade  policy.  And  every  consul- 
general  ought  to  be  an  '^officer  of  the  Foreign  Commercial 
Department  of  the  Imperial  Government."  On  any  scheme 
of  closer  union,  not  to  speak  of  federation,  a  new  Department 
of  Commercial  Intelligence  would  be  a  necessity  of  the 
situation.  Through  such  a  Department  we  might  be  able 
to  secure  that  active  strategic  direction  in  manufacturing 
and  selling  which  will  be  needed  if  we  are  to  hold  our  own 
against  Germany ^s  carefully  elaborated  trade-system.  And 
what  an  interesting  career  would  in  this  way  be  opened  up 
for  active  and  intelligent  young  men  all  over  the  Empire! 
If  the  new  service  could  be  made  to  cover  the  needs  of  the 
Dominions  as  well  as  those  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  would 
be  a  powerful  bond  of  union.  Otherwise,  the  Dominions  will 
be  apt  to  want  a  consular  service  for  themselves.  How  far 
such  a  service  should  be  linked  up  with  our  diplomatic 
representation  is  a  matter  for  careful  thought.  In  England, 
the  Foreign  Office  has  at  present  a  Commercial  Department 
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of  its  own,  as  well  as  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  great  thing 
will  be  to  see  that  our  imperial  commercial  interests  do  not 
fall  between  two  stools. 

W.  P. 

POLAND  AND  If  freedom  shrieked  when  Kosciusko  fell,  what 
THE  NEW  must  have  been  her  emotions  when  the  Central 
FREEDOM  Powers  proclaimed  Poland  to  be  again  a  nation ! 
It  all  goes  to  show  how  difficult  the  Hohenzollerns  find  the 
task  of  saving  face.  In  seeking  vainly  to.  secure  peace  at  this 
juncture  the  German  Government  has  sent  up  at  least  a  dozen 
trial  balloons — even  if  we  do  not  include  the  aircraft  launched 
by  Professor  Miinsterberg.  In  every  case  the  effort  has 
proved  a  complete  failure,  for  the  Allies  have  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  enabling  William  II  to  save  his  dynasty  from 
disaster  by  ending  the  war  on  a  basis  of  stalemate.  This  fact 
being  at  length  quite  palpable  to  the  Wilhelmstrasse — as  is 
also  the  diplomatic  solidity  of  the  Entente — it  becomes 
necessary  to  menace  Russia  specifically  by  creating  a  new 
Poland,  which  shall  be  indebted  for  its  ^'freedom''  to  the 
impulsive  liberality  of  Hapsburg  and  Hohenzollern.  Inci- 
dentally the  preamble  of  this  joint  manifesto  enables  William 
II  and  Francis  Joseph  to  dwell  once  more  upon  the  auspicious 
state  of  their  prospects.  '^His  Majesty  the  German  Emperor 
and  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  Apostolic  King 
of  Hungary,  inspired  by  firm  confidence  in  a  final  victory  of 
their  arms,  and  prompted  by  a  desire  to  lead  the  districts 
conquered  by  their  armies  from  Russian  domination  to  a 
happy  future,  have  agreed  to  form  of  these  districts  a  national 
state,  with  a  hereditary  monarch  and  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment.'' Thus  the  Poles  are  consoled  for  all  that  has  happened 
since  1772  by  being  told  that  they  may  look  forward  to  an 
existence  of  high  felicity  under  a  king  (presumably  Hohen- 
zollern by  lineage)  and  under  a  constitution  (presumably 
modelled  upon  that  of  Germany).  The  comment  of  the 
Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  is  only  less  naive  than  the 
text  of  the  Proclamation  itself. 
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''Only  the  Central  Powers  have  a  vital  interest  in  the 
existence  of  a  free  Poland.  The  Poles  now  are  free  from 
Russian  domination  and  have  an  opportunity  to  form  a 
national  State,  to  establish  connections  with  the  Central 
Powers,  and,  protected  by  these  relations,  to  promote  their 
political  and  economic  life  and  to  develop  their  national 
civilization/' 

The  policy  of  the  stalking  horse  was  so  useful  to  the 
Germans  in  Turkey  that  they  certainly  will  employ  it  hence- 
forth wherever  they  can — in  dealings  with  Austria  no  less 
than  with  Poland.  So  much  for  their  desires.  But  if  they 
expect  to  alarm  Russia  by  meeting  her  with  a  competitive 
promise  of  autonomy,  they  have  once  more  mistaken  the 
spirit  in  which  the  Russians  are  fighting  this  war. 

THE  WOES  -^^  ^  belligerent  we  have  so  many  troubles  of 
OF  SWITZER-our  own  that  we  are  under  little  temptation  to 
LAND  lavish  time  and  attention  upon  the  misfortunes 

of  neutrals.  When  Holland  and  Norway  come  to  loggerheads 
with  the  Germans  we  do,  indeed,  turn  from  our  affairs  for  a 
moment  to  consider  whether  or  not  we  are  likely  to  find  a 
new  ally  in  either  of  these  states.  But  unless  the  woes  of  the 
neutral  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  course  of  hostilities 
they  are  doomed  to  very  general  neglect.  For  this  reason 
the  discords  which  the  war  has  occasioned  in  Switzerland  do 
not  receive  their  fair  share  of  notice.  Yet  they  should  prove 
very  interesting  to  all  who  love  this  ancient  domain  of  free- 
dom, or  even  to  those  who  are  merely  curious  as  to  how  a 
community  so  cut  up  by  racial  divisions  will  react  to  the 
spectacle  of  a  strife  wherein  French  and  Italians  are  opposed 
to  Germans.  On  the  whole  the  Swiss  have  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  their  position  at  this  date,  though  the  appeal 
made  by  nationality  to  cantons  of  different  speech  has  caused 
a  good  many  trying  situations.  If  the  Gazette  de  Lausanne 
and  the  Journal  de  Genhe  have  not  been  at  any  great  pains 
to  cloak  their  sympathies,  the  Berner  Tagblatt  and  the  Zurcher 
Nachrichten  have  been  no  less  outspoken  on  the  other  side. 
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Nor  has  it  been  alone  a  question  of  articles  in  the  newspapers. 
Throughout  French  Switzerland  the  belief  has  become  wide- 
spread that  the  army  is  a  hotbed  of  German  propaganda. 
En  revanche  officers  with  German  names  openly  accuse  the 
Vaudois  and  Genevese  of  being  Frenchmen  in  a  poor  disguise. 
So  far  from  growing  less  this  domestic  dissension  appears  to 
be  mounting.  *^  Le  m^contentement  grandit/'  exclaims 
Maurice  Millioud  in  the  last  number  of  the  Revue  Suisse; 
*^dans  toute  la  Suisse  il  va  croissant.'^  That  there  will  be 
another  Sonderbund  War  seems  most  unlikely,  but  completely 
surrounded  as  Switzerland  is  by  belligerent  nations,  with  all 
of  whom  some  part  or  other  of  her  population  is  affiliated, 
the  predicament  of  the  Confederation  is  most  unpleasant. 
Other  neutrals  are  getting  rich  from  the  war.  Switzerland  is 
not  only  losing  money  through  it,  but  she  is  distracted  by  a 
conflict  of  sympathies  which  has  destroyed  her  peace  of  mind. 

PREPARA-  With  great  vigour  and  effect  Sir  George  Foster 
TION  FOR  has  urged  us  to  prepare  for  the  difficult  days 
PEACE  which  will  follow  the  declaration  of  peace.     But 

if  the  future  of  Canadian  industry  has  its  problems,  to  be 
faced  forthwith,  there  are  issues  not  less  insistent  which 
spring  from  the  very  heart  of  our  political  situation.  We 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  after  the  War  world  conditions 
will  be  such  as  to  place  in  higher  relief  than  ever  before  all 
questions  connected  with  the  solidarity  of  the  British  Empire. 
Those  among  us  whose  instinct  in  politics  is  to  play  for  safety 
may  still  shrink  from  a  close  examination  of  vital  facts.  It  is 
easy  to  say  that  this  time  things  held  together  very  well, 
with  the  implication  that  the  bond  between  Mother  Country 
and  Dominions  may  be  expected  to  stand  any  reasonable 
strain  in  the  future.  Unfortunately  the  data  are  not  so 
simple  as  to  render  this  attitude  of  mind  either  satisfying  or 
safe.  The  tumultuous  onrush  of  events  is  forcing  the  hand  of 
the  prudent.  Laissez-faire,  a  mental  habit  which  is  always 
comfortable,  a  few  years  ago  seemed  not  unwise.  Now  the 
conditions  are  quite  changed.     At  the  date  of  the  Kruger 
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Telegram  the  narrowing  of  the  world  was  already  discernible 
by  a  few,  but  to  the  many  it  did  not  appear  a  fact  of  central 
significance.  The  Boer  War  and  the  German  Navy  Bill  were 
glaring  fingerposts,  but  even  then  many  of  us  still  hesitated 
to  accept  a  line  of  policy  which  would  make  the  destinies  of 
Canada  pivot  upon  the  ambitions  of  Europe.  Now  the  per- 
spective has  completely  changed.  Whether  or  not  we  would 
prefer  a  sheltered  existence,  henceforth  it  is  beyond  our  reach. 
Canada  at  last  is  launched  upon  the  main  current  of  the 
world^s  action, — a  condition  which,  however  fraught  with  re- 
sponsibility, is  better  than  being  at  anchor  in  an  unrippled 
backwater.  Following  Sir  George  Foster^s  line  of  argument 
and  illustration  any  one  can  see  how  imperative  it  is  for  us  to 
make  preparation  against  the  time  when  business  will  no  longer 
fall  into  our  lap.  There  is  at  least  equal  need  to  clarify 
thought  on  all  those  issues  that  after  the  War  will  affect  our 
political  intercourse  with  other  countries.  Here  we  must  ask 
ourselves,  first  and  foremost,  how  much  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  British  Commonwealth  means  to  us,  and  to  what 
extent  we  will  co-operate  with  its  other  members  in  the  task 
of  working  out  problems  of  wider  scope  and  greater  difficulty 
than  any  which  have  yet  arisen  from  the  pact  of  partnership. 
Distrusting  the  theoretical  in  politics,  Canadians  have  too 
often  shrunk  from  grappling  with  first  principles.  However, 
a  time  has  at  length  come  when  we  can  well  turn  for  guidance 
to  those  fine  words  in  which  Pericles  sets  forth  the  political 
superiority  of  the  Athenians. 

^^The  great  impediment  to  action  is,  in  our  opinion,  not 
discussion,  but  the  want  of  that  knowledge  which  is  gained 
by  discussion  preparatory  to  action.  For  we  have  a  peculiar 
power  of  thinking  before  we  act  and  of  acting  too,  whereas 
other  men  are  courageous  from  ignorance  but  hesitate  upon 
reflection." 

C.  W.  C. 


ONE  WHO  WAS  THERE 

{Written  in  Pozieres,  September  16th-17th,   1916) 

T^HE  dawn  of  to-day  found  me  perched  upon  a  pile  of 
debris,  which  was  once  a  house  in  what  was  once  a  village 
called  Pozieres.  Straining  my  eyes  in  the  half-light  I  could 
just  make  out  a  few  blurred,  partially  concealed  figures; 
some  of  our  men,  crouching  in  the  shell  craters  and  badly 
battered,  recently  captured  German  trenches.  They  are 
awaiting  the  signal  to  advance — the  beginning  of  an  action 
that  was  to  culminate  in  the  most  momentous  defeat  admin- 
istered to  German  troops  since  the  Marne.  Despite  the  ear- 
splitting  roar  of  thousands  of  guns  and  shell  explosions,  the 
atmosphere  is  charged  with  an  undefinable  tense  expectancy, 
and  the  whisperings  of  a  chill  biting  wind  make  themselves 
plainly  audible  in  the  tremendous  din,  like  protests  from  the 
dead  who  have  fought  and  died  in  thousands  on  this  very 
ground.  A  waning  frosty  moon  and  a  rose-red  rising  sun 
are  rapidly  clearing  the  sharply  defined  shadows  and  lifting 
the  veil  of  night  from  the  depressing  dun-coloured  desolation 
of  battle-scarred  and  scorched  fields,  conquered,  it  seems,  but 
yesterday. 

Behind  me  a  few  charred  tree  stumps  and  pieces  of  splin- 
tered lumber  sticking  out  oddly,  like  bared  bones  from  open 
graves,  shell  craters  that  mark  the  site  of  Pozieres,  undiscover- 
able  now  except  with  the  aid  of  a  map;  still  reeking  with  acrid 
smoke  smells  and  the  stench  of  dead  bodies  which  protrude 
in  a  thousand  horrible  postures  from  the  torn  and  tortured 
earth.  On  the  left  Thiepval — a  blotted  impression  of  smoke- 
screened,  clustering  houses  in  a  valley,  ringed  with  darting 
shell  flames,  an  artillery  inferno  where  thousands  of  lives 
have  been  poured  into  the  melting  pot  of  war  without  much 
appreciable  gain  to  either  side.     In  front  a  ridge  of  brown. 
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shell-tossed  earth,  marked  with  occasional  chalk  patches 
showing  where  trenches  have  been  dug.  Further,  dimly 
discernible  through  the  smoke  and  bursting  shrapnel,  is 
another  ridge — German  held — ^behind  which  are  Courcelette 
and  Martinpuich.  For  seventy-two  hours  our  guns  have 
pounded,  and  are  still  pounding  that  ridge,  churning  and  re- 
churning  the  earth  until  not  even  a  tree  stump  is  left  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  waste  of  fire-scorched  earth  that  merges 
into  the  smoke  swirls.  That  ridge  is  our  objective,  to  reach 
which  the  Canadians  will  have  to  cross  a  pitted  valley,  bullet 
swept  by  countless  machine-guns — a  trough-like  depression 
into  which  the  Hun  batteries  are  dropping  high  explosive 
shells  like  hailstones.  Can  human  beings  face  and  get  through 
such  a  barrage  ?  It  must  be  possible,  otherwise  such  a 
seemingly  insane  attack  would  never  be  permitted;  but  one 
shudders  at  the  pictures  conjured  up  by  one^s  gun-shocked, 
hyper-sensitive  imagination. 

I  am  conscious  of  a  totally  new  sound  in  this  welter  of 
noise,  coming  from  the  broken  ground  on  the  right — a  hundred 
Fords  in  a  hill-climbing  contest.  The  Huns  have  heard,  too, 
and  some  of  their  bright  F.O.O.^s  (Forward  Observing  Officers) 
have  ^phoned  the  batteries.  ^'  Big  stuff  '^  is  dropping  uncomfort- 
ably close  to  my  dirt  pile.  I  have  been  over  to  see  what  the  racket 
is  about,  and  I  cannot  yet  quite  believe  what  I  have  seen.  It's 
a  ^^Tank,''  about  which  we  have  heard  such  vague  intangible 
rumours  during  the  past  few  days.  ^' Tanks!''  Lord,  what 
a  name !  Crawling  from  a  forty-foot  crater  with  lumbering 
ludicrous  motions,  like  a  mammoth  toad  awakened  from  a 
century  of  sleep,  came  toward  me  a  monster  of  quivering  steel, 
whose  bowels  are  sputtering  engines  and  whose  teeth  are 
machine-guns — a  weird  apparition,  whose  motions  reminded 
me  of  the  storm-tossed  boat  in  the  pantomimes  which  rocked 
and  rolled  impossibly  and  drew  such  gales  of  laughter  from 
delighted  juvenile  audiences.  This  then  was  our  answer  to 
the  Huns  wonderfully  contrived  machine-gun  forts,  which  have 
played  such  havoc  with  our  men  charging  in  the  open — forts 
so  skilfully  placed  that  every  avenue  of  approach  can  be 
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covered  by  criss-cross  fire  in  which  nothing  can  Hve,  enabUng 
the  Huns  to  hold  important  positions  with  handfuls  of  men. 
But  how  could  we  expect  these  clumsy  monsters  to  cross  the 
shell-quarried  ground  in  the  face  of  concentrated  artillery 
fire  with  which  the  Huns,  with  a  fearful  premonition  of  what 
was  to  come,  were  smothering  the  open  ?  One  of  the  attendant 
demons  answered  that  question.  He  was  a  cheerful  young 
man,  wearing  an  aviator's  helmet  and  quietly  confident  in 
the  powers  of  his  uncanny  pet.  Yes,  the  '^Tank''  would 
cross  that  ground  and  be  there  with  the  first  rush,  smashing 
up  M.  G.  forts  while  the  infantry  were  busy  with  bomb  and 
bayonet.  I  didn't  share  his  optimism,  but  I  did  feel  an 
immense  pride  in  our  race  that  is  producing  men  who  are 
unafraid  and  eager  to  venture  forth  on  seemingly  hopeless 
enterprises;  more  daring  than  any  heroes  of  imaginative 
romance.  Dipping  and  rolling  like  a  dismasted  Dutch  lugger 
in  a  stormy  sea,  through  shell  and  mine  craters  that  it  would 
seem  impossible  for  any  work  of  man  to  cross,  this  Super- 
Juggernaut,  with  many  purring  engine  splutters,  ambled  out 
into  the  ^^ Unknown" — the  ^^dead  ground"  where  no  sane 
man  ventures  until  the  guns  have  done  their  work.  I  looked 
after  it  in  absolute  amazement  and  then  laughed — laughed 
until  the  tears  came !  This  thing,  this  monster,  an  unheard-of 
combination  of  cruiser  and  car,  breathing  in  hoarse  coughings, 
smelling  fearsomely  of  petrol,  and  rolling  ponderously  into 
and  out  of  impossible  chasms,  irresistible,  impervious  to  all 
the  weaknesses  of  wheeled  things,  was  a  huge  joke.  Its 
every  movement  was  ridiculously  funny.  It  upset  all  one's 
preconceived  notions  of  what  is  right  and  proper.  It  lacked 
dignity,  poise,  and  balance,  and  its  burly  uncouth  ruggedness 
only  added  to  its  grotesque  appearance.  But  as  one's 
imagination  began  to  play  with  the  possibilities  of  the 
monstrosity,  as  revealed  by  its  ability  to  waddle  easily  over 
every  form  of  obstruction  and  its  punishing  gun-power, 
hysterical  joy  seized  upon  one  that  vented  itself  in  laughter 
verging  on  tears.  When  one's  nerves  are  tight  drawn  and  tense 
tears  are  very  near  the  surface.     I  went  back  to  my  cairn 
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not  caring  for  the  spent  bullets  that  droned  through  the  air 
unceasingly  like  hiving  bees.     The  Tank  held  me  in  its  spell. 

Our  gun  fire  has  increased  in  volume,  but  Fritz's  batteries 
are  firing  more  slowly  and  laboriously,  though  still  with 
enough  vigour  to  cause  my  mind  to  leap  in  sympathy  to  the 
boys  awaiting  the  word  to  enter  that  hell  of  fire.  Consider 
what  they  have  to  do.  One  thousand  yards  across  the  valley, 
on  the  upper  slope  of  a  steep  ridge,  Germany's  best  and 
bravest,  identified  by  our  scouts  as  the  Bavarian  Guards  reserve 
division,  are  awaiting  our  attack.  Their  marvellous  trenches 
are  still  in  fairly  good  shape — warrens  of  deep  dug-outs  and 
subterranean  passages,  protected  by  M.  G.  redoubts;  thick, 
hellishly  arranged  wire  and  spiked  pitfalls,  all  topping  the 
steep  rise  that  has  been  rendered  almost  impassable  by  high 
explosive,  and  retreat  secured  to  the  defenders  by  under- 
ground passages  leading  to  Courcelette.  Our  first  objective 
is  this  ridge  top,  and  if  the  defence  proves  weak,  we  are  to 
push  on  and  capture  the  village,  three  hundred  yards  further 
on.  To  read  of  this  in  orders — cold,  dry,  precise  and  brief — - 
disposing  of  men's  lives  in  battalions  and  brigades,  and  then 
to  see  the  task  as  it  really  is,  clothed  in  all  the  fiendish  barbarity 
of  scientific  slaughter,  makes  one's  mind  reel  and  grope 
blindly  for  some  peg  of  faith  and  sanity  upon  which  to  steady 
one's  ideas.  I  have  seen  a  year  and  more  of  war  and  have 
learned  to  hate  it,  but  this  was  war  multiplied  a  thousand- 
fold— the  terror  of  awful  physical  mutilation,  intensified  by 
the  sight  of  those  gone  before,  whose  poor  torn  bodies  lie 
crumpled  grotesquely  in  the  shell  craters;  plus  that  nerve- 
stunning,  courage-killing  horror,  modern  high  explosive, 
used  like  small  arm  ammunition. 

The  day  has  brightened  and  the  streaky  clouds  are 
rose-red,  but  there  is  yet  no  heat  from  the  sun  and  I 
shiver  en  my  perch,  though  sheltered  somewhat  from  the 
shrewish  breeze  by  a  splintered  tree.  Staccato,  whiplash 
cracks  on  the  right,  and  then  on  the  left,  warn  me  to 
keep  low.  Our  M.  G.'s,  hidden  in  all  sorts  of  odd 
holes,  have  commenced  a  long  range  barrage  that  will  be 
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taken  up  by  the  guns  at  zero  hour — sometime  between  now 
and  6.30  a.m.  Our  aeroplanes,  flocks  of  them,  are  flying 
low  over  the  Hun  lines,  well  within  range  of  even  their  riflemen, 
like  beautiful  winged  insects  enjoying  a  brief  life  in  the  majesty 
of  the  sunrise.  But  the  Germans  have  learned,  by  bitter 
experience,  to  appreciate  these  ^ insects"  at  their  true  worth, 
and  their  crack  gunners  are  even  now  seeking  to  bring  them 
down, — these  wonderful  ^^eyes  of  our  guns.''  Black  shrapnel 
puffs  are  beginning  to  dot  the  upper  air  and  another  battle 
is  being  fought  where  only  gods  and  angels  used  to  reign 
supreme.  To  and  fro,  across  the  brilliant  sky  in  restless 
procession,  our  planes  speed  on,  catching  and  reflecting 
every  hue  of  the  flashing  sunrise,  bringing  and  seeking  that 
priceless  information  that  is  making  our  guns  the  masters. 
It  is  6.15  A.M.  and  the  final  bombardment — an  hour's  intense 
barrage — should  soon  begin.  To  nde  it  seems  that  there 
could  not  be  greater  artillery  intensity  than  is  at  this  moment 
shaking  air  and  earth  with  continuous  concussions  and 
shocks  of  sound.  All  the  noises  in  the  world  seem  concen- 
trated here,  and  one's  head  hums  to  the  screeching  and  hooting 
of  the  hurtling  shells  and  the  rocking  rumble  of  their  mother 
guns. 

But  orders  say  there  is  to  be  intense  barrage  at  the 
zero  hour,  and  the  power  that  can  command  men  to  march 
towards  annihilation,  in  battalions  and  brigades,  can  surely 
ordain  this  seemingly  impossible  thing  also.  A  beautiful 
green  flare,  that  bursts  into  two  scintillating  stars,  has  been 
fired  from  our  lines.  It  hovers  uncertainly,  paling  in  the 
brightness  of  the  glorious  sun.  A  mighty  roar,  that  makes 
the  earth  tremble  like  a  leaf  in  a  violent  breeze,  greets  it  as 
the  steel  throated  giants — countless  big  and  small  guns — • 
break  forth  in  thunderclaps  of  sound,  stupefying  and  bewilder- 
ing. The  barrage  has  begun.  Bereft  of  thought  and  dazed 
with  the  buffetings  of  heavy  sound  waves,  I  open  my  eyes 
to  a  world  gone  mad — a  Dantesque  reality  of  flame-smeared 
sky;  flames  that  spit,  hiss,  and  dart,  like  serpent  tongues, 
over  and  in  the  German  lines;  animate  genii  of  destruction. 
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This  is  a  cataclysm  of  all  the  terrors  outside  hell;  the 
unleashing  of  the  most  terrifying  products  of  mechanical  and 
chemical  research,  directed,  guided  and  controlled  by  scient- 
ists; wholesale  slaughter  and  reason-destroying  torture,  dealt 
out  with  mathematical  precision  and  infallible  accuracy. 
A  shell  whistle,  coming  from  the  wrong  direction,  has  pen- 
etrated my  consciousness  out  of  all  this  welter  of  rumbling 
crashes.  There  follow;s  a  sharp  smash  and  I  turn  to  see 
earth  fly  skyward.  Fritz  is  searching  my  domain  for  our 
M.  G.'s,  with  ^' whizz-bangs. '^  Thirty  of  these  have  come 
over  in  quick  succession,  filling  old  holes  and  creating  new 
ones,  while  the  sifted  earth  drops  around  me  like  fine  rain. 
I  am  in  and  part  of  this  wonderful  battle.  A  rumbling  ^' basso 
profundo^'  crunch  and  a,  tremendous  upheaval  of  earth  and 
stones  rivets  my  gaze  on  the  Reserve  Trench  forty  yards 
away.  The  giant  Krupps  are  reaching  out  with  high  explosive 
in  an  effort  to  crush  our  supports  as  they  had  already  tried 
to  obliterate  our  man-filled  front  line.  Cr-ump !  Cr-r-ump  I 
Cr-r-r-ump !  Choking  gas,  smoke  and  falling  debris  fill  the 
air.  The  Hun  gunners  have  settled  down  to  their  work;  a 
ten  minute  concentration  of  titanic  hammer  blows  on  two 
hundred  yards  of  trench.  Harmless  fireworks !  Guns  without 
eyes  groping  for  targets  which  are  not  there.  Our  aeroplanes 
have  done  marvellous  work  to-day;  German  artillery  obser- 
vation has  been  completely  destroyed.  By  Jove!  Watch 
that  barrage  lift!  The  curtain  of  fire  has  moved  forward 
as  if  in  a  solid  sheet  of  flame,  well  beyond  the  Hun-kept  ridge. 
This  is  the  moment — they^re  over!  A  chain  of  silhouetted 
figures  pausing  for  an  instant  against  a  hazy,  smoke-wreathed 
background;  another  and  another;  a  furious  minor  crackling 
of  machine-guns  and  hand  grenades,  falsetto  tones  among 
the  deep-throated  rumbling  of  the  cannon:  the  Canadians 
have  gone  to  settle  old  scores  with  Fritz !  A  half  hour  has 
gone  by,  to  me  an  age  of  suspense.  I  can  see  nothing  but 
the  undiminished  fiame-smears  of  our  bursting  shells.  A 
strong  wind  is  now  rolling  back  the  curtain  of  smoke  from 
the  left  of  the  valley,  and  there  is  something  moving  there. 
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Our  chaps  or  Germans  ?  Man  alive,  it's  a  ^'  Tank  "  !  Wobbling 
and  swaying,  dipping  and  rising,  like  a  dazed  Dinosaur,  from 
the  shell  wallows,  and  spitting  dragon  flames,  ^'OldFaithfuP' 
is  carrying  out  orders  to  the  letter — attacking  a  whole  German 
Army  with  superb  but  ridiculous  assurance.  It  is  a  ^'Tank,  '^ 
sure  enough,  and  it  is  ambling  its  irresistible  way  right  along 
the  top  of  Fritz's  ridge  with  the  unhurried  deliberation  of  an 
elephant  in  a  circus  parade;  a  tornado  of  cracking  machine- 
gun  fire.  Big  ^^ crumps"  are  falling  perilously  near  our 
friendly  mammoth  of  the  stone  age,  materialized  out  of  the 
dreams  of  romances  to  help  us  purge  the  earth  of  the  unclean 
Hun,  but  even  his  thick  hide  of  proof  steel  will  not  avail  if  a 
high  explosive  shell  should  get  home  on  his  absurd  carcase. 
Unperturbed  he  goes  on  his  lumbering  way,  and  now,  with  his 
blunt  stubby  nose  pointing  toward  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
he  is  descending  into  the  heart  of  the  Hun  stronghold,  Cour- 
celette,  in  a  halo  of  flame-riven  smoke. 

We  have  taken  our  first  objective.  And  what  of  our  men, 
fighting,  suffering,  and  dying  that  liberty  may  live  ?  Small 
groups  are  crawling  along  our  ridge.  They  are  stretcher- 
bearers  collecting  the  toll  of  war  and  victory.  Momentarily 
the  number  of  these  groups  increases:  they  are  following 
fast  in  the  wake  of  our  charging  men.  They  work  with 
deliberation,  although  the  bullets  are  spitting  viciously. 
Movement  on  the  Bapaume  Road — a  struggling  line  of 
slightly  wounded,  walking  cases.  They  are  evidently  not 
in  a  hurry  either,  though  winged  death  is  everywhere  in  the 
air  seeking  fresh  victims.  Momentarily,  one  of  these  stray 
bullets  may  find  a  billet,  blotting  out  forever  their  shortly 
to  be  realized  visions  of  ^^ Blighty" — the  green  shores  of 
England,  friends  at  the  boat  pier,  wife,  mother,  home.  I 
turn  away,  fearing  realization  of  my  thoughts,  in  time  to  see 
a  cluster  of  crouching,  hurrying  figures  followed  by  men  with 
rifles  and  flashing  bayonets,  crossing  the  extreme  point  of 
the  ridge  on  the  left,  where  heavy  shells  are  still  digging  holes. 
They  are  German  prisoners;  the  first  batch.  Taken  literally 
by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  from  their  thirty-foot  underground 
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dug-outs  and  now  exposed  to  a  fraction  of  the  fire  which 
our  men  crossed  to  get  them,  they  are  in  a  blue  funk;  frankly, 
undisguisedly  frightened;  specimens  of  a  beaten  nation. 
Again  our  barrage  has  lifted  indicating  a  further  Canadian 
advance.  Our  chaps  are  certainly  paying  back  old  scores 
to-day.  It  is  almost  9  a.m.  and  I  must  leave  to  go  back  to 
duties  that  are  at  the  moment  merely  fatiguing,  but  I  have 
an  interesting  walk  ahead,  past  dressing  stations  and  prisoners' 
cages,  and  have  not  I  seen  one  of  the  most  marvellous  happen- 
ings in  a  marvellous  war — Germany's  greatest  defeat  on  the 
Somme — Canada's  glory  upheld  and  enhanced  by  her  splendid 
battalions  which  have  pushed  the  invader  further  back  on 
the  road  to  the  Rhine?  Here  comes  a  ^^ walking  case," 
good  company  for  the  road.  He  has  a  bullet-shattered  arm 
which  is  swathed  in  blood-stained  first  aid  bandages,  and  he 
is  covered  with  wet,  caked  mud  which  clings  to  him  like  a 
shell,  but  a  smile  of  the  most  blissful  happiness  overspreads 
his  face.  He  has  a  ^'Blighty."  Are  we  winning?  He 
should  blooming  well  say  so.  We  were  still  going  when  he 
got  hit.  No,  it  wasn't  a  walk  over,  but  Fritz  won't  fight  once 
his  artillery  is  beaten.  The  ^^ chained"  machine-gun  crews 
fought  to  the  last,  they  could  expect  no  mercy,  but  the  others 
had  to  be  chased  through  dead-choked  trenches  and  bay- 
oneted, or  be  bombed  in  the  dug-outs.  A  lot  simply 
stood  and  yelled  for  mercy,  handing  out  all  sorts  of  trinkets  as  a 
ransom  for  their  lives.  No,  the  Hun  is  not  a  close  range 
fighter.  He  can't  stand  the  '^gaff" — hand-to-hand  work 
with  the  bayonets.  And  he's  treacherous,  too;  doesn't 
understand  what  it  means  to  fight  clean.  My  wounded 
friend  spoke  of  them  as  if  they  were  vermin.  His  was  the 
view  of  a  ^^ gentleman  fighter"  discussing  things  which  are  a 
disgrace  to  the  profession  of  arms.  I  left  him  at  the  advanced 
dressing  station — a  raised,  dry  patch  of  sandy  earth  already 
crowded  with  men,  all  more  or  less  bloody,  many  suffering 
intensely,  but  the  spirit  of  happiness  prevailing  everywhere — 
glory  in  deeds  well  and  nobly  done.  Every  form  of  flesh 
mutilation  that  shell,  bomb  or  bullet  can  inflict  is  represented 
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here,  but  agonies  untold  are  being  borne  with  stoical  calm, 
^nd  the  rough  ministrations  and  harsh  anointings  of  raw, 
torn  flesh  with  iodine,  inseparable  from  such  a  place,  are 
endured  without  audible  whimper,  though  many  are  lapsing 
into  blessed  unconsciousness  from  sheer  pain.  The  doctors 
and  Red  Cross  men  are  working  at  high  pressure  dressing 
wounds,  administering  local  anaesthetics  and  labelling  men 
for  Rest  and  Casualty  Clearing  Stations — slater  gateways  to 
^^  Blighty."  Those  who  have  been  attended  to  are  being 
helped  into  ambulances  and  lorries  which  await  their  pain- 
wracked  burdens  on  the  nearby  Bapaume  Road,  upon  the 
farther  side  of  which  are  the  remains  of  the  original  German 
trenches  captured  in  the  bloody  fighting  of  early  July.  Our 
forward  ^'heavies"  are  booming  and  thundering  all  around 
and  about  us  with  unimpaired  vigour,  while  stray  ^^ crumps'^ 
from  Fritz^s  ^^ sightless '^  batteries  are  falling  not  very  far 
away.  This  ill-aimed  persistent  fire  gives  one  the  impression 
that  the  Huns,  maddened  by  defeat,  are  groping  desperately 
for  our  concentration  camps — hope,  born  of  blood-lust,  that 
some  of  these  chance  shells  might  snatch  a  few  more  lives 
from  the  hated  English. 

Defeat-chastened  German  prisoners — erstwhile  boastful 
Bavarians — ^are  now  coming  in,  some  carrying  our  seriously 
wounded  on  stretchers,  others  helping  their  own,  who  are  at 
once  sent  to  the  Dressing  Station  for  treatment.  The  un- 
wounded  prisoners  are  being  escorted  to  the  ^^Cage" — ^barbed 
wire  enclosure — ^away  from  the  sight  of  blood  and  pain.  We 
must  not  shock  the  feelings  of  our  ^^ gentle  Huns.''  At  the 
'^Cage''  a  hot  meal  awaits  them,  a  generous  portion  of  bacon, 
bread,  butter,  jam  and  tea.  That's  our  answer  to  Ruhleben — 
the  British  way  of  retaliating  for  innumerable  tortures  inflicted 
on  British  soldiers  and  civilians  in  German  prison  camps.  I 
went  down  to  see  these  men  whom  we  had  just  beaten;  the 
Hun  soldier  ^'au  naturel"  and  stripped  of  all  the  finery  dear 
to  Potsdam  parades  and  the  ^'Mighty  War  Lords."  There 
are  about  three  hundred  ^^ soiled  greys"  in  the  ^^Cage," 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  our  slightly  wounded,  who. 
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in  spite  of  the  grinning  sentries,  are  doing  a  lively  trade  in 
souvenirs — ^buttons,  shoulder  straps,  cap  badges,  etc. — ^for 
which  our  boys  are  swapping  cigarettes.  Fritz,  individually 
and  collectively,  is  desperately,  almost  painfully,  anxious  to 
please.  He  is  no  longer  a  warrior.  All  the  fight  has  been 
knocked  out  of  him,  and  only  the  instinct  to  crawl  remains — 
the  iron  enforced  self-abnegation  of  German  discipline.  It's 
not  good  for  Englishmen  to  see.  Their  first  few  minutes  of 
incarceration  has  sufficed  to  assure  them  of  the  innate  kind- 
liness of  their  captors  and,  despite  the  fearsome  tales  of 
English  brutality  with  which  their  Officers  have  stuffed  them, 
they  seem  more  than  willing  to  take  us  on  trust.  The  good, 
hot  meal,  followed  by  English  cigarettes,  settles  it.  They  are 
disposed  to  take  an  optimistre  view  of  life,  and  as  I  approach 
the  fence  they  are  all  laughing  and  chattering  like  society 
people  at  Grand  Opera.  All  except  one  officer — a  lieutenant 
with  a  sour  hard  face  who  keeps  in  the  corner  of  the  enclosure, 
as  far  away  from  the  ^^ swine  privates''  as  possible.  His 
angry  and  contemptuous  protests  against  being  herded  with 
them — ^^ swine  privates"  are  his  words — are  being  amusedly 
discussed  by  our  fellows.  His  viewpoint  is  meeting  with 
lurid  and  hardly  complimentary  comments.  ^^You  bet  our 
officers  wouldn't  pull  any  stuff  like  that."  This  opinion  meets 
with  unanimous  approval.  The  prisoners  are  a  very  mixed 
lot,  and  making  due  allowance  for  the  circumstances  of  their 
taking,  begrimed  and  dirty  with  trench  fighting,  the  sense  of 
defeat,  the  strain  of  a  life  and  death  struggle — they  are  cer- 
tainly not  the  Huns  of  a  year  ago,  not  even  comparable  to 
their  fellow  Guardsmen  whom  we  met  and  defeated  two  short 
months  ago  at  Contalmaison.  Every  age  from  18  to  40  is 
represented  and  physique  varies  accordingly.  There  are 
very  few  stalwarts;  such  as  were  the  bullet-headed,  thick- 
necked  Huns  who  first  trod  with  victorious,  iron-heeled  vigour 
across  the  ravished  borders  of  France  and  Belgium  in  1914 — 
high-priests  of  force  and  fear.  Our  tall,  slightly  built,  clean 
limbed  youngsters  standing  by,  looked,  as  they  were,  masters 
of  the  herd.     These  Germans  tell  the  story  of  a  nation  draining 
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its  manhood  to  the  dregs — a  race  sacrificed  to  unholy  ambition 
— a  people  hypnotised  into  a  belief  in  victory,  throwing  its 
entire  strength  with  the  insanity  of  a  desperate  gambler  into 
the  abyss  of  defeat. 

I  turn  away  reluctantly,  but  filled  with  a  great  joy 
and  surer  convictions  of  our  ultimate  triumph;  confidence 
inspired  by  our  wonderful  man-power.  I  have  witnessed, 
at  close  range,  a  great  battle,  a  more  than  fair  test  of  the 
hitting  power  of  armies.  I  have  seen  a  winning  army 
and  the  remnants  of  a  defeated  one.  It  is  ^Hhe  writing 
on  the  wair'  for  Germany.  But  I  have  also  seen  a  small 
part  of  the  price  that  was  paid,  and  my  imagination  carries 
me  to  the  shell  pits  and  battered  trenches  where  our  dead  lie. 
Somewhere  in  that  shambles  are  tried  and  trusted  friends 
whom  I  spoke  with  but  yesterday — grand  men,  endeared  to  me 
by  the  kinship  of  training  days  and  the  harder  comradeship 
of  the  field.  Their  going  fills  me  with  sadness  and  a  great 
loneliness.  The  last  of  the  ^^old  boys^^  can  now  be  counted 
on  one  hand.  The  world  has  gained  what  Canada  has  lost, 
and  her  dead  have  won  a  greater  glory,  for  have  they  not 
given  up  their  lives  that  Liberty  and  Justice  might  live,  and 
Canada's  pride  and  honour  be  pledged  again  to  the  Empire  ? 

*  *  * 


SEA-GULLS 

Where  the  dark  green  hollows  lift 

Into  crests  of  snow, 
Wheehng,  flashing,  floating  by, 
White  against  a  stormy  sky, 
With  exultant  call  and  cry 

Swift  the  sea-gulls  go. 

Careless,  vagabond  and  free. 

Children  of  the  spray. 
Spirits  of  old  mariners 
Drifting  down  the  restless  years, 
(Drake's  and  Hawkins'  buccaneers) 

So  the  sailors  say. 

Watching,  guarding,  wheehng  still 
Round  the  land  they  knew. 

Where  the  cliffs  of  Devon  rise 

Red  against  the  sullen  skies, 

(Dearer  far  than  Paradise) 
'Mid  the  tossing  blue. 

Not  for  them  the  heavenly  song. 

Sweeter  still  they  find 
Than  those  angels,  row  on  row. 
Thunder  of  the  bursting  snow 
Seething  on  the  rocks  below. 

Singing  of  the  wind. 
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Fairer  than  the  streets  of  gold 

Those  wild  fields  of  foam, 
Where  the  horses  of  the  sea 
Stamp  and  whinny  ceaselessly, 
Warding  from  all  enemy 

Shores  they  once  called  home. 

So  the  sea-gulls  call  and  cry 

Round  the  coast  to-day. 
Spirits  of  old  mariners 
Drifting  down  the  restless  years, 
(Drake^s  and  Hawkins^  buccaneers) 
Thus  the  sailors  say. 


NoRAH  M.  Holland 


CANADA'S  RECORD  OF  THE  WAR 

npHE  archives  of  a  country  furnish  material  of  perpetual 
interest  to  the  student  of  human  affairs.  Through  them 
the  centuries  long  old  and  grey  return  again,  fresh  in  the 
vigour  of  eternal  youth.  Through  them,  tanquam  in  speculo, 
are  reflected  past  hopes  and  aspirations,  past  glory  and  defeat. 
The  archives  are  of  all  our  national  assets  the  most  precious — 
they  are  the  bequest  of  one  generation  to  another,  and  the 
extent  of  our  care  of  them  marks  the  extent  of  our  civilization. 
Archives  fulfil  so  many  and  exalted  missions.  Each  day  that 
passes  is  a  triumph  for  an  archive,  for  each  day  some  mere 
scrap  of  paper  permits  justice  to  prevail.  And  yet  while  so 
much  of  our  happiness  and  security  as  individuals  and  as  a 
people  is  inseparable  from  archives,  the  average  man  has 
seldom  bestowed  a  thought  upon  either  their  commercial  or 
their  historical  value.  Records  are  such  unlovely  things. 
They  are  difficult  to  control  and,  like  unruly  children,  they 
are  often  left  to  care  for  themselves. 

In  their  infancy,  speaking  broadly,  they  receive  ample 
consideration  for  a  few  days,  weeks  or  months.  Then  they  are 
suddenly  neglected,  and  whole  generations  may  pass  before  any 
further  attention  is  given  either  to  their  care  or  to  their  exist- 
ence. As  a  rule,  the  papers  of  a  given  generation  are  seldom 
required  by  that  generation  after  their  reception  or  primary  use. 
But  when  all  personal  touch  with  the  period  has  ceased,  then 
those  records  assume  a  startling  importance,  for  they  replace 
the  hand  that  has  vanished  and  the  lips  that  are  sealed.  And  so 
it  comes  to  pass  that  millions  of  pounds  are  wasted  annually 
in  eager  research  for  documents,  many  of  which  perchance 
have  long  ago  been  consigned  to  the  rubbish  heap,  consumed 
by  fire,  or  scattered  in  places  which  long  defy  detection. 

And  much  of  the  vexation  which  ensues  and  the  conse- 
quent miscarriage  of  justice  and  useless  expenditure  are  due  to 
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the  fact  that  the  guardians  of  the  nation^s  treasures  did  not 
protect  them  during  the  danger  period — that  is  between  their 
temporary  and  their  permanent  use.  The  term  archive  ahnost 
appears  to  be  an  unfortunate  term,  for  it  is  associated  in  the 
popular  mind  with  the  Hterary  crank  for  whom  the  superior 
mind  of  the  materiahst  has  a  supreme  contempt.  The  hterary 
crank,  however,  is  a  persistent  fellow  and  possibly  his  perpetual 
wail  has  of ttimes  served  a  useful  purpose  in  arresting  the  hand 
of  the  destroyer. 

But  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  is  at  hand.  Commercial 
instinct  has  been  forced  to  respect  the  despised  archive  and 
to  become  its  champion.  The  rapid  economic  development 
of  new  countries,  the  passage  of  iron  roads  through  hitherto 
waste  lands,  the  extraordinary  value  of  water  powers,  the 
discoveries  of  treasures  in  the  earth,  have  taught  even  the 
most  ignorant  the  priceless  value  of  old  records.  The  question 
of  the  early  land  tenure  of  the  country,"  the  rights  of  original 
grantees,  deeds,  titles,  plans,  the  proceedings  of  land  boards 
of  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  countless  questions  concerning 
former  administrations  become  matters  of  vital  importance, 
which  frequently  the  archives  alone  can  solve.  Thus  the  fiat 
has  gone  forth  that  the  records  must  be  preserved.  And  so 
what  the  hterary  inquirer  asked  for  merely  as  a  favour,  the 
man  of  commerce  now  demands  as  a  right — namely,  the  proper 
care  of  and  reasonable  access  to  public  records. 

It  is  significant,  as  indicating  the  spirit  of  the  age,  that 
in  the  investigation  of  public  records  which  is  being  made 
by  the  British  Government,  the  witnesses  invited  to  give 
evidence  include  men  of  affairs  as  well  as  historical  scholars, 
not  only  in  the  British  Isles  but  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Colonies.  The  proceedings  have  been  interrupted  by  the  war. 
The  reports,  however,  that  have  been  published  are  highly 
gratifying  to  those  directly  concerned  in  the  progress  of  his- 
torical science.  England  and  France  for  more  than  a  century 
have  done  so  much  to  restore  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  centuries 
that  a  radical  revisal  of  their  historical  literature  is  being  made 
possible.   But  no  country  is  showing  a  more  intelUgent  appre- 
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ciation  of  its  responsibilities  and  of  its  particular  requirements 
than  the  United  States.  For  while  the  Government  makes 
generous  provision  for  the  co-ordination  of  the  archives 
within  its  own  territory,  private  wealth  makes  it  possible  to 
undertake  extensive  research  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Experience  has  taught  most  countries  that  the  records 
of  their  wars  are  amongst  their  most  highly  treasured  his- 
torical assets,  and  that  the  passing  of  time  only  seems  to 
increase  their  value. 

We  have  only  to  turn  for  a  modern  example  to  the  litera- 
ture which  has  sprung  up  around  the  Seven  Years  War.  Year 
by  year  the  archives  of  Europe  are  explored  with  the  hope  of 
throwing  more  light  on  events  which  meant  so  much  to  Great 
Britain,  so  little  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 

In  Canada,  the  battles  of  the  Plains,  the  Invasion  of 
1775,  the  War  of  1812,  the  Rebellions  of  1837  and  1887,  not 
less  than  the  old  French  Wars,  are  still  fruitful  topics,  which 
yearly  add  to  our  literary  storehouse.  War  has  so  many 
aspects.  It  may  be  approached  from  so  many  points  of  view. 
Its  origin,  its  progress,  its  effect,  its  heroes,  are  suggestive 
heads,  which  in  turn  are  capable  of  many  subdivisions.  And 
as  long  as  wars  shall  last  human  interest  will  centre  in  them. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  appreciated  this  fact, 
and  with  true  business  instinct  anticipated  the  burden  that 
would  be  forced  upon  the  State  by  countless  enquirers  during 
their  own  and  succeeding  generations.  With  patriotic  zeal 
the  whole  of  the  documents  relating  to  the  war  of  secession 
were  gathered,  printed  and  published  at  a  cost  to  the  nation 
of  slightly  over  four  million  dollars.  An  enormous  amount 
might  have  been  saved  had  the  work  been  undertaken  earlier. 
But  if  the  task  had  been  postponed  until  to-day,  the  cost 
would  have  been  infinitely  greater.  And  no  one  has  ever 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  this  course. 

But  the  greatest  event  in  our  history  is  only  now  being 
enacted.  Canada^s  participation  in  the  war  of  the  Empire 
marks  a  new  epoch.  As  yet  she  only  dimly  realizes  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  venture  upon  which  she  has  embarked.    On  the 
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signal  of  alarm  she  cast  off  the  shackles  of  tutelage,  and  taking 
up  the  sword  passed  through  the  zone  of  war  into  the  full 
glory  and  strength  of  nationhood.  To  her  former  position  she 
can  never  return.  A  willing  partner  in  the  struggle,  she  will 
become  a  welcome  participator  in  the  reward  and  in  the 
greatness  of  that  Empire  whose  might  shall  ever  uphold  the 
Right.  Canada  has  made,  and  alas !  is  still  making  her  supreme 
sacrifice.  From  every  quarter  of  the  Dominion  her  sons  have 
gone  forth  to  war.  From  every  quarter  of  the  Dominion  her 
daughters  are  ministering  to  them.  This  is  a  man's  war  in 
which  women  share  so  much  of  the  burden. 

In  Canada,  the  sadness  of  the  war,  the  grim  reality  of 
war,  is  being  forced  upon  us  by  the  many  signs  of  mourning 
and  distress.  But  we  can  have  little  idea  of  the  extent  of  our 
undertaking  or  of  the  machinery  which  it  has  brought  into 
play.  One  must  see  whole  divisions  in  their  camps,  whole 
divisions  moving  towards  the  front,  the  thousands  of  cars 
laden  with  supplies  from  Canada,  our  ambulances,  our  hos- 
pitals taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity,  our  convalescent  homes, 
our  soldiers'  clubs,  the  Commissariat,  the  Record  Offices,  the 
Army  Medical  Service,  the  Red  Cross  Work,  the  ordnance 
depots,  clearing  camps,  the  training  camps,  and  the  trans- 
port service  in  England  and  France  before  even  an  approxi- 
mate estimate  can  be  formed  of  what  we  are  doing. 

This  can  be  seen  only  by  the  few,  but  knowledge  of  that 
which  at  the  moment  can  be  seen  by  the  few  will  be  demanded 
by  the  many  in  the  future. 

When  our  tears  are  dried  and  Time  has  assuaged  our  sor- 
row, then  shall  we  seek  for  memorials  of  this  momentous  event 
and  regard  them  as  an  ancestral  heritage.  The  story  which 
will  appeal  most  widely  and  most  eloquently  to  our  people  will 
be  the  story  of  the  movements  of  our  brave  sons  at  the  front. 
To  have  been  on  Active  Service  in  this  great  war  will  confer 
a  mark  of  distinction  more  honourable  than  that  which  wealth 
may  purchase  or  merit  may  attain.  For  those  who  have  served 
in  this  titanic  struggle  are  the  first  heroes  of  the  New  Canadian 
Nation.   But  we  may  ask,  shall  we  possess  a  fitting  memorial 
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of  the  part  we  have  played  in  this  conflict  ?  Has  Canada 
been  mindful  of  her  obHgations,  or  has  she,  counting  the  cost, 
put  off  the  evil  day?  And  assuming  that  her  attitude  is  sym- 
pathetic, may  not  the  answer  well  remain  doubtful? 

Amidst  the  thunder  of  bursting  shell  and  the  violent 
upheavals  wrought  by  deadly  mines,  when  whole  battalions  are 
swept  out  of  existence  and  familiar  places  are  battered  into 
heaps  of  ruin  and  desolation;  amidst  the  whiz  of  countless 
bullets,  the  descent  of  murderous  bombs  and  the  fumes  of 
noxious  vapours,  surely  a  trustworthy  narrative  is  impossible. 

Yes,  for  notwithstanding  weighty  obstacles,  perpetual 
vigilance  has  been  exercised,  and  a  trustworthy  record  exists. 
And  it  is  a  record  more  complete  and  illuminating  than  has 
been  obtained  of  any  other  war.  A  record  that  will  appeal 
to  the  curious  and  delight  the  scholar.  A  record  composed 
of  many  elements  that  render  it  unique,  and  presented  in  a  form 
that  will  assure  its  perpetuity.  Canada  has  not  been  unmindful 
of  her  obligations.  But  above  all  she  has  entrusted  the  task 
to  one  whose  energy  and  devotion  to  the  cause  are  unceasing, 
and  whose  personal  influence  compels  such  great  results. 
Under  this  guidance  Canada  is  gathering  now  at  a  trifling 
outlay  material  which  in  five  years  hence  she  could  not  pur- 
chase at  any  cost.  And  this  service  to  the  state  has  been 
rendered  ungrudgingly  and  not  of  necessity.  Indeed  it  is  a 
service  which  money  could  not  purchase;  which  only  an 
unconquerable  will  and  determination  could  accomplish. 
Such  is  Sir  Maxwell  Aitken's  gift  to  posterity. 

A.  G.  Doughty 


THE  JOY  OF  IRRESPONSIBLE  ATOMISM 

^  I  ^0  every  teacher  who  has  to  watch  his  words  in  dealing 
with  his  students,  there  comes  at  times  the  insistent 
desire  to  talk  at  ease,  and  be  irresponsible.  Those  who 
accuse  the  schoolmaster  and  the  professor  of  the  wish  to  be 
always  instructing,  do  not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the 
wholesome  reactions  that  are  always  setting  in  against  the 
attitude  of  mind  we  are  forced  to  adopt  when  we  face  an 
audience  of  young  people  armed  with  note-books.  Your 
ordinary  law-abiding  citizen  usually  becomes  tongue-tied 
when  the  poHceman  who  is  making  enquiries  takes  out  his 
note-book.  How  much  greater  must  our  constraint  be  when 
we  know  that  of  a  certainty,  whatever  we  say  from  our  profes- 
sorial chair  ^^may  be  used  against  us'^  in  the  examination  hall, 
and  in  the  common  room.  One  of  these  moods  of  revolt  is 
on  me  now.  I  want  to  talk  about  psychology  and  education 
without  having  to  stand  surety  for  every  word  that  I  put  down. 
Even  in  his  guarded  official  utterances  a  teacher  of  psy- 
chology knows  that  he  is  never  quite  safe.  He  is  always 
speaking  in  metaphors,  and  he  has  the  uneasy  feeling  that 
every  one  of  them  will  break  down  if  only  it  is  examined 
closely  enough.  The  moment  we  begin  talking  about  the 
mind  we  know  that  we  are  outrunning  the  bailiff  in  the 
matter  of  vocabulary.  We  may  select  the  comfortable  ma- 
terialist way  and  express  ourselves  in  terms  of  brain  cells  and 
an  assorted  arrangement  of  words  indicating  various  kinds 
of  nerves  and  their  interplay.  But,  at  the  back  of  our  minds — 
a  well-worked  metaphor  that — we  know  that  we  are  hopeless 
mendicants  with  regard  to  the  main  question;  a^d  we  can  only 
hope  that  our  pupils  will  graciously  grant  the  question  we 
beg.  Or  we  may  drop  into  the  great  sea  of  metaphor,  and  tell 
all  we  know  about  the  mind  by  talking  about  other  things. 
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According  to  our  mood,  and  the  theory  we  are  least  doubt- 
ful about,  we  call  the  mind  by  varying  names.  When  we  are 
shallow  and  easy-going  we  call  it  a  mirror,  and  hope  to  square 
up  with  the  metaphysicians  by  and  by.  A  matter-of-fact 
mood  makes  us  fall  back  upon  commonsense  Locke,  with  his 
delightfully  soothing  blank  sheet  of  notepaper,  and  the  rami- 
fications it  suggests  into  all  that  the  tabula  rasa  implies.  A 
disUke  to  the  vagueness  of  the  crabbed  term  apperception 
quite  likely  throws  us  back  on  James'  preference  for  assimi- 
lation, and  straightway  the  mind  figures  as  a  stomach.  When 
the  economic  fever  is  on  we  speak  of  the  mind  as  a  reservoir, 
and  when  we  expect  to  be  challenged  for  the  static  imphcations 
of  our  indiscretion,  we  hurriedly  change  it  into  a  well — ^^^a  well 
of  living  water ''  we  are  inclined  to  add,  with  a  dim  feeling 
that  we  are  getting  something  of  our  own  back  from  our  Sun- 
day School  days.  A  camera  is  a  tempting  figure,  but  we 
usually  avoid  it  from  a  subconscious  warning  that  our  young 
folks  will  certainly  add  the  adjective  obscura.  The  suggestion, 
however,  is  sufficient  to  bring  forward  the  sensitized  plate  in 
photography — a  cheerful  figure  that,  and  full  of  time-passing 
possibilities  in  a  lecture.  It  is  good  for  at  least  a  ten  minutes' 
comparison  with  the  unsophisticated  Lockian  blank  sheet. 
When  we  feel  vague,  and  want  to  talk  at  large,  we  reduce  the 
mind  to  a  mere  field,  or  circle,  or  area,  or  zone. 

I  have  gone  so  far  myself  as  to  make  a  figure  of  my  own, 
and  speak  of  the  mind  as  a  dome — a  fatal  figure.  For  I 
find  that  students  have  an  ineradicable  habit  of  accepting  the 
metaphor  in  a  spatial  way,  and  persist  in  picturing  out  the 
ideas  as  ascending  and  descending  the  sides  of  this  dome. 
One  never  can  be  sure  of  what  one's  students  think  about  these 
things,  but  a  contemporary  of  my  own,  with  the  freedom  that 
a  contemporary  may  legitimately  exercise,  told  me  that  he 
never  thought  of  my  figure  without  the  picture  of  a  mutual 
friend's  rounded  and  shining  bald  cranium  rising  before  him, 
and  within  that  shining  round  my  contemporary  used  to 
figure  ^^ living  creatures  having  hands  and  feet,"  crawling  up 
and  down.     We  are  all  fond  of  the  drama,  so  it  is  not  surprising 
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that  this  personifying  of  the  ideas  is  very  popular.  Hume 
recognizes  the  fact  when  he  gives  us  the  picture  of  the 
mind  as  a  stage  on  which  the  various  ideas  come  and  disport 
themselves. 

This  special  exemplification  of  hypostasis  is  particularly 
attractive  to  me.  If  one  can  only  subdue  one's  logical  con- 
science, what  a  joy  there  is  in  dealing  with  ideas  as  separate 
independent  entities,  leading  their  own  lives  and  entering  into 
all  manner  of  legitimate  and  illegitimate  relations  with  each 
other!  It  is  our  kill-joy  business  in  the  classroom  to  warn 
our  young  people  against  all  this  picturing  out  and  drama- 
tizing. We  put  on  our  most  owlish  aspect  and  warn  our 
students  that  they  must  not  be  led  away  by  the  seductive, 
but  deplorable  concrete,  but  must  worship  at  the  shrine  of 
the  elusive,  but  profitable  abstract.  We  call  in  the  shade  of 
the  redoubtable  Hutchison  Stirling  to  tell  them  that  figurative 
thinking  ^'is  not  thought,  but  an  idle  misspending  of  the  time 
with  empty  pictures.''  Yet  there  is  something  dangerously 
attractive  in  stealing  away  afterwards  and  misspending  our 
time  in  allowing  the  merry  dancers  of  thought  to  play  their 
pranks,  undisturbed  by  the  ghoulish  abstract  that  occupies 
the  next  compartment  of  our  mind — a  blatant  metaphor  that. 
How  comfortless  is  the  effect  of  continually  teaching  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  mind,  that  we  do  not  have  ideas 
but  are  ideas ! 

We  are  not  even  allowed  to  have  faculties.  We  have  no 
such  things  as  judgement,  perception,  imagination,  understand- 
ing, things  that  used  to  make  life  worth  living;  though  we  are 
permitted  still  to  judge,  perceive,  imagine  and  understand. 
Our  state  of  denudation  is  such  that  we  can  almost  hear  the 
wind  whistle  between  the  ribs  of  our  personality.  All  that 
the  psychologist  will  supply  to  cover  our  nakedness  is  a 
resounding  phrase.  The  equivalent  offered  for  faculty  is 
'^a  mode  of  being  conscious."  Every  lecturer  who  has  to 
deal  with  this  subject  is  at  great  pains  to  warn  his  students 
against  using  the  misleading  term,  faculty;  and  almost  every 
lecturer,  sooner  or  later,  inadvertently  uses  the  term  himself. 
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The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  He  has  been  brought  up  on 
the  popular  term.  It  is  part  of  his  natural  vocabulary  as  a 
plain  human  being,  and  even  a  psychologist  forgets  now  and 
then  that  he  is  not  a  plain  man,  and  must  not  speak  plainly. 
The  professor  admits,  and  even  proclaims,  the  superiority  of 
the  descriptive  phrase,  but  the  man  under  the  college  gown 
reverts,  on  the  slightest  provocation,  to  the  comfortable 
inaccuracy  of  the  popular  term. 

When  we  say  that  there  must  be  some  justification  in  the 
nature  of  things  for  this  perverse  preference  for  the  smoothly 
inaccurate,  we  are  met  by  the  ready  answer:  '^ Original  sin.^' 
But  we  can  surely  do  better  than  that.  Is  it  not  true  that  we 
succeed  much  more  in  our  expositions  when  we  use  the  popular 
terms  ?  When  we  are  continually  examining  our  language  to 
discover  whether  it  is  up  to  the  requisite  standard  of  accuracy, 
our  energy  is  distracted  and  dissipated.  In  making  sure,  for 
example,  that  we  never  speak  of  ideas  acting  upon  each  other, 
we  lose  the  freshness  that  should  mark  the  presentation  of  the 
facts  of  mental  reactions.  May  we  not  legitimately  regard  the 
whole  of  the  atomistic  theory  of  ideas  as  a  sort  of  elaborate 
figure  of  speech,  and  use  it  as  an  expository  device  ?  Further, 
may  we  not  make  use  of  the  figure  in  our  actual  investigations 
of  mental  process,  and  by  its  aid  increase  our  knowledge  of  its 
real  working  ?  It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  Freudian  research  is  carried  on  in  terms  of  the  illegi- 
timately figurative.  His  censor  is  without  question  an  hypos- 
tatization  of  the  process  of  inhibition,  and  I  for  one  do  not 
begrudge  Freud  his  figure,  though  I  cannot  see  how  he  improves 
matters  by  the  peculiar  diagram — reminding  the  reader  of  the 
troublesome  sketches  that  used  to  adorn  text-books  in  elec- 
tricity— ^by  which  he  illustrates  the  censor's  duties.  It  would 
be  quite  as  sensible  to  plot  out  a  mathematical  curve  to  illus- 
trate a  case  of  casuistry.  For,  after  all,  the  Freudian  censor  is 
only  the  popular  conscience  writ  small,  and  its  use  is  liable  to 
the  same  danger.  Retribution  may  follow  upon  the  use  of  the 
censor  figure,  just  as  it  sometimes  follows  the  conscience 
figure  when  we  come  across  a  small  child  in  a  moral  difficulty, 
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insisting  upon  silence  while  he  listens  for  '^  the  still  small  voice'' 
to  tell  him  how  to  act. 

But,  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  really  irresponsible  atomism, 
we  must  get  rid  of  the  censor  altogether,  and  allow  the  indi- 
vidual ideas  free  interplay.  They  must  be  permitted  to  fight 
their  way  over  the  threshold  of  consciousness,  and  struggle  up 
the  steep  sides  of  the  dome  to  the  very  centre  of  the  spot  that 
marks  the  summit,  the  goal  towards  which  every  self-respecting 
idea  ceaselessly  strives.  We  may  ponder  lazily  over  the  prob- 
lem of  how  now  this  now  that  idea  get^  the  upper  hand.  We 
may  be  quite  unable  to  explain  success  or  failure,  but  we  can 
look  on  with  intense  interest  and  with  an  enjoyment  that 
disappears  the  moment  we  realize  once  again  that  in  the 
ultimate  resort  it  is  we,  we  ourselves,  that  are  elbowing  our 
doubtful  way  up  the  slippery  side  of  that  weary  dome.  A 
man  who  thus  sits  irresponsibly  on  the  mental  fence,  and 
watches  himself  climbing  up  and  slipping  down  that  fascinating 
dome,  cannot  fail  to  realize  how  wrong  Huxley  was  when  he 
maintained  that  there  was  nothing  mysterious  about  ^Hhat 
masterly  entity,  the  ego.''  There  is  surely  something  mod- 
erately uncanny  about  an  entity  that  can  at  the  same  moment 
sit  on  a  fence  and  watch  itself  slipping  down  the  wall  of  a  dome. 
It  is  true  that  Huxley  minimizes  the  importance  of  conscious- 
ness, gives  it  the  nickname  of  an  epiphenomenon,  and  en  one 
occasion  told  his  hearers  that  it  had  no  more  to  do  with  our 
real  life  than  the  steam  whistle  has  to  do  with  the  functioning 
of  the  locomotive  to  which  it  is  attached.  If  Huxley  is  right, 
the  dome  becomes  of  httle  practical  importance.  Yet  what  it 
loses  in  utility  it  gains  in  mystery. 

But,  if  the  dome  of  consciousness  be  mysterious,  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  region  below  the  threshold  of  conscious- 
ness ?  If  we  cannot  control,  or  even  accurately  observe,  the 
activities  of  the  ideas  above  the  threshold,  what  can  we  hope 
to  make  of  those  below  ?  The  practical  commonsense  person 
is  inclined  to  cut  the  knot  by  advising  us  to  confine  ourselves 
to  what  we  know  something  about,  and  so  keep  above  the 
threshold.     But  the  spirit  of  adventure  wiU  not  permit  the 
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irresponsible  atomist  to  remain  in  the  safe  and  comparatively 
commonplace  region  of  the  obvious.  It  is  only  in  the  spacious 
subliminal  region  that  he  really  comes  to  his  own.  He  knows 
nothing  about  it,  of  course,  but  he  declines  to  believe  that  the 
activities  so  manifest  among  ideas  above  the  threshold 
disappear  altogether  when  the  threshold  has  been  passed  on  the 
downward  movement.  The  more  responsible  atomists  share 
this  view,  but  seek  to  justify  it  by  assuming  a  sort  of 
parallehsm  between  ideas  and  certain  multipolar  cells.  When 
an  idea  falls  below  the  threshold,  they  believe  that  the  corre- 
sponding cell  has  suffered  a  correlative  diminution  of  tension, 
and  the  present  state  of  the  submerged  idea  may  be  to  some 
extent  gauged  by  the  degree  of  excitement  of  the  cell  in  ques- 
tion. But  your  really  irresponsible  observer  cares  for  none  of 
these  apologetic  explanations.  He  boldly  assumes  that  what 
an  idea  does  above  the  threshold  it  goes  on  doing  below,  but  in 
a  less  energetic  way.  He  resents  the  pedantry  of  the  logician 
who  attempts  to  cut  short  all  further  speculation  by  applying 
the  closure  in  the  form  of  a  dichotomy,  and  who  maintains 
that  there  can  be  only  the  two  regions,  the  conscious  and  the 
unconscious,  and  that  an  idea  at  a  given  moment  must  be 
in  one  or  other  of  the  two  regions;  and  that,  further,  since 
consciousness  is  an  essential  quality  of  an  idea,  the  moment 
it  has  passed  below  the  threshold  it  ceases  to  belong  to  the 
class  idea.  The  irresponsible  one  mocks  the  ob j ector  by  adopt- 
ing a  pseudo-logical  form  of  argument  and  using  the  scholastic 
form  distinguo.  He  draws  a  line  between  the  subconscious 
and  the  unconscious,  and  holds  that  while  an  idea  in  the 
unconsciousness  is  really  passive,  it  has  still  a  certain  degree  of 
activity  so  long  as  it  remains  in  the  region  of  what  he  calls 
the  subconscious. 

He  is  not  greatly  disturbed  when  the  logician  points  out 
that  the  dichotomy  is  only  postponed,  and  all  that  has  been 
done  is  to  extend  the  realm  of  the  conscious  so  as  to  include 
a  region  in  which  the  consciousness  is  increasingly  imperfect. 
A  time  must  come  in  the  end  when  the  last  trace  of  conscious- 
ness is  lost,  and  then  we  have  the  realm  of  the  truly  uncon- 
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cious.  The  subliminal,  as  ordinarily  understood,  is  restricted 
to  what  is  loosely  called  the  subconscious;  but  logically  it 
must  include  all  the  degrees  of  consciousness  that  are  below 
the  intensity  required  to  secure  the  title  of  full  consciousness; 
but  it  must  also  include  all  the  vast  realm  of  what  is  prrperly 
the  unconscious.  But  here  again  our  light-hearted  irre- 
sponsible distinguishes.  From  his  standpoint  there  are  two 
kinds,  if  there  cannot  be  two  degrees,  of  unconsciousness. 
All  the  ideas  in  the  subliminal  were  once  above  the  threshold, 
and  all  of  them  may  at  some  time  or  other  return  to  con- 
sciousness. But  at  any  given  moment  all  the  subliminal  ideas 
fall  definitely  into  two  great  classes,  the  live  and  the  dead. 
The  vast  majority  are  in  the  dead  state;  a  tiny  minority  have, 
at  the  given  moment,  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  activity. 
They  are  all  in  a  sensitive  state  and  may  be  easily  quickened 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  rise  above  the  threshold.  All  the  ideas 
in  the  subliminal  have  the  potentiality  of  being  recalled  to 
consciousness,  but  at  a  given  moment,  only  a  certain  number 
have  an  immediate  chance  of  recall.  Certain  ideas,  from  their 
importance  in  relation  to  the  ordinary  experience  of  the 
individual,  are  in  a  chronic  state  of  sensitiveness,  and  are 
continually  rising  above  and  falling  below  the  threshold.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  vast  number  of  ideas  that  have  once 
been  in  the  consciousness  but  that  in  all  probability  will  never 
return.  Obviously  if  the  educator  is  able  to  exercise  from 
without  a  certain  influence  upon  this  great  mass  of  sensitive 
and  dead  ideas,  he  will  have  great  power  over  his  pupils,  and 
the  irresponsible  atomist  is  insistent  in  encouraging  the 
educator  to  exercise  this  power. 

There  is  something  bracing  in  the  thought  that  we  may 
manipulate  the  ideas  in  the  mind  of  another.  There  is  to  be 
sure  an  accompanying  sense  of  responsibility  that  subdues  our 
exhilaration,  and  encourages  sober  reflection.  But  if  the 
atomist  takes  the  responsibihty  of  presenting  us  with  the 
separate  ideas  as  material,  we  may  well  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  manipulating  them  to  the  advantage  of  our 
pupils.     But  just  here  I  have  raised  the  ghost  of  one  of  my 
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indiscretions.  I  want  to  attach  for  my  own  benefit,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  my  students,  a  special  meaning  to  the  word 
instruction.  Usually  it  is  understood  to  imply  what  is 
ordinarily  meant  by  teaching,  and  always  suggests  the 
communication  of  fresh  knowledge.  I  have  etymology  on 
my  side  when  I  seek  to  lay  stress  on  the  arrangement  of  ideas, 
already  in  the  mind,  rather  than  on  the  presentation  of  new 
ones.  When  we  find  the  phrase  in  Caesar  instruere  agmen, 
we  know  that  he  is  referring  to  the  drawing  up  of  the  troops  in 
line  of  battle,  in  due  order.  So  I  want  instruction  confined  to 
the  arrangements  of  ideas  already  present  rather  than  to  the 
communicating  of  fresh  ideas.  Information  is  of  fundamental 
importance  in  education  just  as  recruiting  is  in  war:  but 
recruiting  is  one  thing  and  drill  is  another.  So,  perhaps  I  may 
be  permitted  to  limit  instruction  to  its  literal  meaning. 

To  carry  on  instruction  in  this  technical  sense  is  really 
to  manipulate  the  ideas  in  the  dome  and  in  the  subliminal. 
In  the  half -lit  sphere  below  the  threshold,  it  may  be  possible 
to  discover  some  sort  of  general  laws  that  regulate  the  inter- 
action of  the  ideas.  If  such  laws  can  be  established,  the  gain 
to  the  educator  would  be  obviously  incalculable.  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown,  in  his  secondary  Laws  of  Association,  made  a  beginning 
of  laying  down  such  laws,  and  modern  psychologists  are  work- 
ing on  experimental  lines  in  the  same  direction.  To  be  sure,  in 
the  laboratory  it  is  sometimes  maintained  that  the  atomistic 
position  is  discarded,  but  I  am  not  greatly  concerned  about 
that.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  good  many  of  the  present  investi- 
gations fall  in  very  comfortably  with  an  atomistic  theory  that 
the  investigators  disavow.  I  have  already  made  it  fairly 
evident  that  I  should  like  to  accept  atomism  out  and  out,  if 
I  only  could.  But  I  am  too  grateful  to  the  sidelights  that 
atomism  has  supplied,  and  the  suggestive  flashes  that  it  is 
continually  giving,  to  make  any  attack  upon  it.  Perhaps  the 
laboratory  people  share  my  respect  for  the  atomists,  and  are 
restrained  like  myself  by  philosophical  considerations  from 
accepting  their  position,  while  rejoicing  in  the  help  their 
wrongly  founded  theories  have  given. 
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Our  psychologists  are  getting  painfully  exact,  and  increas- 
ingly mathematical.  Professor  Titchener  tells  us  that  the 
psychology  text-books  of  the  future  will  be  as  full  of  formulae 
as  are  the  physics  text-books  of  to-day.  It  looks  as  if  his 
prophecy  is  coming  true.  Nobody  could  ask  for  a  more  for- 
midable array  of  mathematical  formulae  than  Dr.  William 
Brown  presents  in  his  Mental  Measurements.  But  many  of 
us  while  regarding  the  newer  psychologists  with  favour  mingled 
with  awe,  have  still  a  kindly  feeling  inside  for  the  irresponsibles 
who  are  content  to  treat  a  great  many  matters  under  the  form 
of  figures  of  speech.  For  myself,  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  respect 
the  vocabulary  of  my  craft — though  I  must  confess  to  an 
occasional  lapse  in  the  way  of  a  new  technical  term — ^but 
I  shall  always  reserve  to  myseK  the  privilege  of  using,  for 
expository  purposes,  certain  doctrines  that  are  of  questionable 
authority  as  to  their  foundations.  The  atomic  theory  in 
chemistry,  as  we  were  taught  it  at  college,  is  now  discredited 
as  an  explanation  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  the  science. 
Yet  I  understand  that  it  is  not  entirely  dismissed  from  the 
text-books,  because  it  contains  so  much  that  is  true,  and  be- 
cause it  correlates  such  a  variety  of  established  facts  that  it 
justifies  its  retention.  They  same  may  be  said,  perhaps,  for 
the  irresponsible  atomists  in  psychology.  They  certainly 
found  on  bases  that  philosophy  cannot  approve;  but  they 
provide  such  a  human  approach,  and  stimulate  so  vigorously 
the  less  abstract-minded  students,  that  they  have  deserved 
well  of  the  teaching  craft,  and  should  at  least  have  the  hon- 
ourable discharge  granted  to  the  poets  in  Plato^s  Republic. 

John  Adams 
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THE  PIONEER  WIFE 

Time  now  to  rest  ?    Yes,  look  at  these  marled  hands, 

So  strangely  idle  on  the  snowy  spread. 

'Tis  many  a  day  since  they  lay  so.     You  know 

I  would  be  up  and  doing,  but  one  said 

''On  no  account  to  rise,^'  and  somehow,  Joe, 

I  do  not  want  to  rise  again,  nor  care 

How  goes  the  house,  nor  if  the  men  are  fed ! 

So  strange  my  head  feels — ^bend  yours  lower  now 

Lest  she  with  that  white  cap  should  say  to  me, 

''Your  husband  must  go  now.''  Oh!     I  must  speak. 

For  all  the  locked-up  speech  of  forty  years 

Beats  in  my  throat,  and  chokes  me  with  its  haste. 

You  brought  me  here  so  long,  so  long  ago, 
I  did  not  think  a  life  could  be  so  long. 
And  you  were  kind — as  men  go.     I  was  young 
Perchance,  too,  foolish.     But  you  never  knew 
The  little  dreams  that  died  that  long,  first  year, 
The  little  fluttered  hopes  that  beat  their  wings 
Against  the  bars  and  perished  one  by  one. 

You  liked  the  prairies  with  their  open  sweep 
That  held  the  sun  like  an  unwinking  eye 
All  the  wide  day.     But  I  was  different; 
And  though  I  schooled  myself  could  never  see 
Their  vast  unsheltered  spaces,  swept  with  wind, 
But  my  heart  hungered  for  the  crooning  pines 
And  the  pink  orchard  round  the  old  grey  home. 
Where  dappled  shadows  drift  in  summer  time 
On  the  smooth  grass,  and  on  the  cool,  blue  lake. 

You  said,  ''Your  child  will  cure  that  homesickness,'' 

But  Gracie  came,  and  wistful  little  Hugh, 

Who  lived  just  long  enough  to  smile  at  me; 

Yet  still  my  heart  ached  for  the  far-away. 

But  busy  with  your  wheat,  how  could  you  know 

Th'  unspoken  call  that  thundered  at  my  heart  ? 
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All  things  that  lie  deep  buried  are  not  dead. 

I  wept  no  more — my  fount  of  tears  was  dried, 

But  in  the  years  that  followed  long  and  grey, 

Like  shadows  on  the  plains  at  set  of  sun, 

You  did  but  wonder.    Oh !  I  could  have  told 

Why  those  small  helpless  souls  that  came  to  us 

Should  with  one  look,  one  little  fluttered  sigh. 

Turn  backward  from  the  burdens  pf  the  world. 

How  could  you  know  ?     The  stock,  the  fields,  the  wheat 

Took  all  your  strength  and  time  and  energy; 

Nor  could  I  ever  break  your  hard  reserve 

To  tell  you  how  the  weight  upon  my  heart 

Burdened  the  tender  spirits  underneath 

And  smote  them  into  silence.     Nay,  no  blame 

Is  yours,  my  husband.     You  were  but  a  man. 

I  often  think  if  there  had  been  a  voice 

Of  any  woman  thro'  those  lonely  years, 

Or  if  the  home-folks  had  not  wearied  so 

Of  writing^  when  such  meagre  answer  came, 

I  think  my  stony  silence  would  have  broke 

Into  swift  tear-drops,  as  the  snow-drifts  melt 

Into  warm  rivers  when  the  Chinook  blows. 

You  wondered  why  I  cherished  with  such  care 
That  Manitoba  maple  by  the  gate; — 
So  stunted,  so  ungainly.     How  you  laughed 
When  Grace  kissed  it  at  parting,  long  ago. 
We  could  not  hold  her.     Oh !     I  understood. 
My  blood  beat  in  her  veins.     Life  called  to  her, 
Your  blame  was  undeserved — 

So  now  I  rest. 
I  lie  and  wait.     Nay,  shed  no  tears  for  me, 
I  wait  triumphant,  for  what  says  the  Book  ? 
'^A  river  pure,  and  running  crystal-clear. 
And  on  each  bank,  the  gracious  trees  of  Life.'' 
There  shall  I  heal  my  hurts  forevermore. 

Ethel  MacNish  Klower 
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INDIAN  IDEALISM 

I^OT  far  from  Indore,  at  the  foot  of  a  flat-topped  hill  of 
volcanic  origin,  is  a  sacred  spring  which  every  cold 
season  is  the  scene  of  the  greatest  religious  festival  of  the 
neighbourhood.  On  the  appointed  day  the  Hindu  community 
turns  out  to  pay  its  annual  visit — ^men,  women  and  children, 
rich  and  poor,  rajah  and  ryot,  in  ox-carts  and  motor-cars,  on 
bicycles  and  on  foot,  in  garments  of  every  colour  of  the  rainbow 
and  in  no  garments  at  all.  That  all  enter  the  narrow  shrine, 
or  place  a  garland  on  the  crude  idol  therein,  or  quaff  the 
sacred  waters,  were  a  mere  physical  impossibility.  But  what 
of  that  ?  Those  piously  inclined  will  find  in  the  grove  near  by 
holy  men  parading  their  austerities  for  a  chance  copper.  Here 
is  one  prone  on  his  bed  of  spikes,  there  is  another  holding 
aloft  an  atrophied  arm  while  his  talonlike  nails  pierce  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  yonder  a  third  with  ash-besmeared  facp 
and  blood-shot  eyes  is  undergoing  his  ordeal  of  the  ^^five  fires,  ^' 
four  on  the  ground  about  him,  the  fifth,  hottest  of  all,  beating 
on  his  uncovered  head.  But  the  crowd,  apparently  is  not  in 
a  meditative  mood.  On  the  level  ground  below  the  hill  the 
merry-go-rounds  and  the  ''Aunt  Sallys''  and  the  booths 
filled  with  cheap  trumpery  of  Birmingham  and  Diisseldorf 
are  doing  a  roaring  trade.  It  seems  more  holiday  than  holy- 
day,  but  all  are  there  to  make,  each  in  his  own  way,  the  best 
of  it. 

Here  is  Hinduism  on  its  popular  side,  a  scene  which  with 
few  changes  could  be  duplicated  at  any  shrine  from  Cape 
Cormorin  to  the  Himalayas.  But  back  of  all  the  clamour  of 
merry-making  are  certain  great  controlling  ideas.  Get  into 
conversation — and  you  can  without  difficulty — with  one  of 
the  pilgrims  the  day  after  the  festival,  explain  to  him  that 
his  intermittent  spring  is  only  a  natural  syphon,  point  out 
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that  his  idol  is  nothing  more  than  an  ugly  stone,  and  conclude, 
if  you  have  a  mind  to,  with  a  sermonette  on  the  unity  and 
spirituaUty  of  the  Deity.  No  offence  is  taken.  He  placidly 
agrees.  ^^True,  Sahib/'  he  says,  ^'God  is  one,  and  God  is 
here.  We  cannot  all  go  to  Kashi,  but  God  is  everywhere. 
Moreover,  Sahib,  it  is  the  custom.''  From  this,  and  from 
much  more,  equally  incoherent  and  gratuitous,  you  may 
discover  that  back  of  the  idolatry  and  superstition  of  an 
Indian  villager,  entering  into  the  very  fibre  of  his  thinking, 
there  is  an  ill-defined  but  pervasively  influential  Pantheism. 

Question  him  further  concerning;  the  wild-eyed  ascetics 
and  the  meaning  of  their  self-imposed  tortures.  They  awaken 
in  him  neither  surprise  nor  disgust.  To  him  all  are  quite 
natural.  ^^Are  they  not,"  he  answers  cryptically,  '^cutting 
the  Eighty-four?" — ^which  by  interpretation  means  ^^Are 
they  not  trying  to  shorten  the  series  of  84  crores,  or  the 
840,000,000  of  births  through  which  a  man  must  pass  before 
he  finds  release  ?"  You  have  lighted  upon  another  of  India's 
pervasive  beliefs. 

These  two,  the  doctrine  of  Pantheism  and  that  of  Trans- 
migration, are  the  foci  of  Indian  thought.  The  latter  all 
accept;  the  former,  unknown  by  name  to  the  masses  and  re- 
jected as  a  philosophy  by  many  thinkers,  is  yet  by  far  India's 
most  influential  and  characteristic  belief.  Even  those  who 
would  not  subscribe  to  it  are  nevertheless  largely  permeated 
with  its  teaching. 

It  is  my  purpose  in  this  article  to  discuss  Indian  Pantheism 
or  Idealism,  referring  to  the  belief  in  Transmigration  only  in 
so  far  as  it  affords  us  a  natural  approach  to  the  other. 

Few  theories  have  had  a  longer  life  or  wider  acceptance 
than  that  of  Transmigration.  In  various  forms  it  has  been 
discovered  among  peoples  as  far  removed  in  distance  as  the 
North  American  Indians  and  the  negroes  of  the  Gold  Coast, 
as  widely  sundered  in  culture  as  the  ancient  Egyptians  or 
the  philosophers  of  Greece  and  the  Dayaks  of  Borneo  or  the 
Bushmen  of  Australia.  But  nowhere  has  it  borne  such  fruit 
as  in  India.     Thence  it  passed    to  Tibet  and    Tartary,  to 
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Central  Asia  and  Southern  Siberia,  to  Ceylon,  Burmah  and 
Siam,  to  China  and  Japan.  It  is  no  worn-out  speculation,  a 
mere  curiosity  of  ancient  belief.  It  is  to-day  the  unhesitating 
and  fundamental  assumption  of  more  than  half  the  human 
race.  It  has  invaded  our  practical  west.  In  New  Thought 
circles  it  is  discussed  and,  as  some  allege,  all  but  substantiated. 
Lessing  in  his  ^^  Education  of  the  Human  Race'^  raises  the 
question  in  all  seriousness,  while  Wordsworth  seems  to 
approach  it  in  his  ^^Ode  to  Immortahty,^' 

"  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting; 
The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  star, 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 

And  cometh  from  afar: 
Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 
Nor  yet  in  utter  nakedness, 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  God,  who  is  our  home  !  " 

The  Indian,  however,  as  he  re-enters  this  mundane  sphere, 
trails  no  '^clouds  of  glory''  after  him,  but  mists  of  gloom,  thick 
and  threatening. 

It  was  not  ever  thus  in  Hindustan.  The  impression 
which  the  early  Vedic  Hymns  leaves  with  us  is  that  of  Arcadian 
simplicity,  joyous  and  unsophisticated.  How  this  gave  place 
to  a  brooding  pessimism  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  unwritten 
history  of  Indian  thought.  But  with  the  change  came  the 
belief  in  Transmigration,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the  Rig 
Veda. 

Whatever  its  origin,  it  was  evidently  an  attempt  to  inter- 
pret suffering;.  The  burden  which  had  come  to  he  heavily 
on  the  Aryan  mind  was  not  moral  obliquity,  but  existence 
and  its  attendant  miseries.  There  is  the  mystery  of  physical 
pain,  and  of  mental  depression.  There  is  the  mystery  of 
our  common  nature  and  environment.  We  seem  to  be  a 
gruesome  compound  of  lofty  desire  and  mean  necessity,  our 
capacities  foiled  for  want  of  opportunity,  our  ambitions 
hindered  by  humiliating  weakness.  Then  there  are  the 
inequalities  of  birth  and  of  life,  a  ceaseless  challenge  to  our 
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sense  of  justice.  Why  should  these  things  be  ?  We  all  know 
the  weariness  of  the  problem.  In  all  lands  and  in  all  ages  men 
have  guessed  and  guessed — and  passed  it  on. 

To  the  riddle  the  Indian  proposes  an  arresting  answer. 
He  shares  the  common  conviction  of  humanity  that  death 
does  not  end  all.  Somewhere,  some  time,  the  life  that  ends 
here  finds  a  new  beginning.  Moreover  he  holds  the  conviction 
that  the  life  hereafter  will  be  strictly  determined  by  the  life 
which  now  is.  Deeds  are  seeds,  and  every  sowing  brings  a 
harvest. 

But  why  may  the  process  not  be  turned  backward  ? 
The  life  which  we  live  to-day,  may  that  not  be  the  fruitage  of 
a  previous  life  ?  Thus  the  riddle  would  be  solved :  inequality 
explained.  Pain  could  be  read  as  retribution,  pleasure  as 
reward,  and  thus  justice  would  be  for  ever  vindicated. 

This  is  Indians  illuminating  guess.  It  invites  inspection. 
Can  it  be  proved  ?  Does  it  really  solve  the  problem  of  evil  ? 
Or  does  it  but  lead  us  back  a  step  or  two  only  to  mock  us  in 
the  end  ?  We  may  not  answer  these  questions  now.  Suffi- 
cient for  us  to  note  that  in  Transmigration  the  Indian  believes 
he  has  found  a  solution  to  the  great  practical  problem  of  life, 
and  to  mark  the  connection  of  the  doctrine  with  Indian 
Idealism. 

There  are  six  '^Orthodox''  systems  of  Brahman  philosophy. 
Their  orthodoxy  consists  in  the  claim  that  they  are  founded 
on  the  Vedas  and  are  explanatory  of  the  teaching  therein 
contained.  But  with  that  agreement  ends.  In  interpretation 
they  are  hemispheres  apart.  Pantheist,  Deist  and  Theist  in 
religion;  Monist  and  Dualist,  Empiricist  and  Idealist  in 
metaphysic,  they  all  discover  for  themselves  hospitality  inside 
the  sacred  canon.  But  there  is  one  system  which,  while 
grounding  itself  like  the  others  in  the  infallible  Vedas,  yet 
transcends  them  all,  alike  in  the  daring  and  attractiveness 
of  its  speculations  and  in  the  extent  and  importance  of 
its  influence.  It  is  called  the  Vedanta,  and  professes  to  set 
forth  the  final  and  essential  meaning  of  the  original  Hindu 
scriptures.     It  systematizes  in  a  series  of  aphorisms  that  phi- 
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losophy  which  in  unsystematized  form  runs  right  through  the 
numerous  Upanishads.  These  aphorisms  have  been  construct- 
ed with  a  view  to  being  committed  to  memory,  and  bear  the 
name  of  the  Vedanta-Sutras.  They  are  concise  to  the  point  of 
practical  uninteUigibihty ,  and  offer  a  fine  field  for  imaginative 
exegesis.  The  greatest  composer  of  these  was  Shankaracharya 
who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  of 
our  era.  He  is  still  recognized  as  the  leader  and  representative 
of  the  orthodox  Vedantists;  his  system  is  one  of  strict  Monism, 
absolute  Idealism.  What  Plato  has  been  in  the  philosophy 
of  Greece,  what  Kant  has  been  in  the  philosophy  of  Europe — 
that,  not  less,  perhaps  more,  has  Shankar  been  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  India.  It  is  to  his  teaching  that  we  now  turn, 
availing  ourselves  of  the  natural  approach  afforded  us,  as  I 
have  indicated,  in  the  doctrine  of  Transmigration. 

This  life,  and  according  to  the  Hindu,  all  lives,-  are  marked 
by  transiency,  suffering  and  manifoldness.  From  transiency 
there  comes  a  haunting  sense  of  insecurity;  from  suffering, 
misery;  from  manifoldness,  confusion.  Plainly  then  the  way 
of  relief,  if  such  there  be,  must  lie  in  substituting  permanence 
for  transiency,  impassivity  for  suffering,  and  unity  for  mani- 
foldness. But  how  can  this  be  done  ?  If  perchance  we  could 
be  united  with  the  essential  principle  of  life,  then  indeed  death 
would  cease;  if  we  could  find  and  possess  an  eternal  principle 
of  happiness,  then  desire  and  distraction  would  for  ever  pass 
away;  if  we  could  discover  the  ultimate  unity,  then  the  pos- 
sibility of  error  would  disappear.  Truth,  peace,  life — let  us 
find  these  in  their  essence,  and  the  storm-tossed  boat  will  be 
anchored  at  last  in  the  harbour;  the  weary  and  travel-stained 
pilgrim  will  be  at  home. 

This,  then,  was  the  great  quest  of  the  Indian  sages.  To 
those  men  essence  was  everything,  embodiment  was  nothing. 
They  would  fain  tear  down  all  veils  of  things  and  see  the 
thing-in-itself,  the  source  and  secret  of  all;  they  sought 
the  Universal  Synthesis,  in  which  all  differences  should  find 
their  final  reconcihation ;  they  aimed  to  touch  the  Ultimate 
Reality,  which  is  beyond  all  change  and  suffering  and  mistake. 
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the  Absolute.  Union  with  that,  they  claimed,  would  surely 
bring  them  freedom. 

This  then  is  the  goal  to  which  the  Vedanta  philosophy 
seeks  to  conduct  man.  Its  final  message  to  the  tired  pilgrim 
in  his  weary  round  of  reincarnations  is  summed  up  in  one 
phrase,  ^^Tat  twamasi.'^  ^^That  art  Thou'' — there  in  a  nut- 
shell you  have  the  supreme  philosophy  of  India;  all  the  rest 
is  mere  explication.  ^^That  art  Thou"  is  the  Hindu  way 
of  saying  that  God  is  one  with  the  human  soul,  not  merely 
in  purpose,  as  a  Christian  might  confess,  but  in  very  essence. 
They  are  identical,  absolutely  and  completely;  not  through 
some  slow  process  of  approximation,  but  from  all  Eternity. 

^^But,"  you  protest,  ^'my  consciousness  tells  me  that 
I  am  I,  and  you  are  you.  So  I  infer  that  as  I  am  a  separate 
entity  in  relation  to  you,  so  also  am  I  a  separate  entity  in 
relation  to  God."  The  Vedantist  replies:  ^^That  is  the  source 
of  all  the  trouble,  and  until  you  come  to  yourself  as  you 
really  are,  one  with  the  absolute,  like  water  in  water,  fire  in 
fire,  ether  in  ether,  the  one  indistinguishable  from  the  other, 
the  miseries  of  re-incarnation  will  pursue  you." 

Nor  does  the  Vedantist  stop  with  this.  From  the  villages 
of  Mysore  to  the  colleges  of  Benares  the  sloka  is  chanted, 
^^Ekamevaadvityam,"  ^^One  only  without  a  second."  What 
does  it  mean  ?  One  only  without  a  second — ^god  ?  No ! 
that  is  not  the  way  the  Indian  fills  out  the  phrase.  One  only 
and  no  second — anything.  Once  again  he  decisively  sets  aside 
the  universal  testimony  of  our  human  consciousness.  But 
nothing  could  be  more  explicit.  In  the  universe  there  is  One — 
no  other,  nothing  else.  Behind  all,  before  all,  in  all,  and 
beyond  all  is  the  One.  This  supreme  and  single  entity  the 
Hindu  sometimes  calls  ^'Brahma"  and  sometimes  ^'Atma" 
or  soul. 

But  what  is  Brahma  ?  He,  or  It,  is  said  to  be  impercepti- 
ble to  human  vision,  indescribable  by  human  speech,  absolutely 
inaccessible  to  human  thought.  If  speech  be  permitted,  all 
description  must  be  by  negatives.  He  is  said  to  be  uncon- 
ditioned.    For  if  conditioned,  there  must  be  something  which 
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conditions — in  which  case  unity  has  ended  and  duaUty  begun. 
He  is  without  quahties.  QuaUfy  him  and  you  Umit  him — ^he 
has  ceased  to  be  absolute.  He  is  even  without  comparison. 
If  there  be  anything  with  which  to  compare  him,  anything 
with  which  to  contrast  him,  or  if  he  be  himself  divisible  into 
parts,  once  again  unity  is  destroyed  and  duality  appears. 

^' There  is  one  word,  ^'  says  Henry  Haigh,  of  South  India, 
'^  which  is  continually  recurrent  in  the  writings  that  contain 
this  philosophy.  Whatever  you  may  say  of  Brahma,  however 
describe  him,  the  answer  is  'Neti,  Neti,'  (not  so,  not  so).  Do 
you  speak  of  him  as  subject  ?  ^Neti,  Neti,'  for  you  thereby 
differentiate  him  from  an  object.  Do  you  call  him  infinite  ? 
^Neti,  Neti,'  for  you  start  forthwith  the  image  of  the  finite. 
He  is  not  an  empty  abstraction,  but  he  has  no  concrete.  He 
is  a  necessity  of  thought,  but  beyond  all  comprehension.  He 
is  the  impalpable  and  the  immutable;  the  unbeginning  and 
the  unending;  who  neither  apprehends  nor  is  apprehended; 
the  unthinkable,  the  unspeakable;  selfless,  timeless,  spaceless, 
causeless;  the  sole  entity,  the  final  reality.  Beside  him  there 
is  no  other,  nothing  else.  That  is  the  Everest  of  Indian 
philosophy,  and  most  will  feel  that  on  that  peak  the  air  is 
so  rarefied  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  breathe. '^ 

Perhaps  the  Vedantist  himself  experienced  some  difficulty 
in  breathing,  for  in  the  Vedanta-Sara,  a  work  comparatively 
recent  but  universally  accepted  as  authoritative,  a  further 
attempt  is  made  to  describe  the  Atma  or  Brahma  which  is 
done  as  Sat-chit-ananda.^  It  is  Sat,  i.e..  Existence,  the  Real. 
It  is  Chit,  i.e.,  Knowledge.     It  is  Ananda,  i.e..  Bliss. 

These  are  not,  however,  to  be  considered  as  quahties  of 
Brahma,  for  it  has  none.  We  may  not  say.  It  exists.  It  is 
existence.  It  is  not  a  thinking  being,  but  thought  itself,  the 
source  of  intelligence  but  knowing  nothing,  for  there  is  nothing 
other  than  itself  that  it  should  know.  It  is  bliss,  the  bliss 
of  a  dreamless  sleep.     For  being  unconscious  it  can  know 


^  Though  usage  varies,  it  is  more  correct  to  refer  to  Brahma  in  the  neuter. 
In  Sanskrit,  Brahma  (the  Absolute)  is  neuter;  Brahma  (the  first  member  of  the 
Hindu  Triad)  is  masculine. 
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nothing  about  which  to  be  happy,  and  being  one  there  can  be 
no  object  to  make  it  happy. 

But  after  all  this  we  are  no  farther  forward.  If  in  regard 
to  a  thing  you  deny  its  possession  of  any  attribute  and  re- 
pudiate the  possibility  of  any  relation,  what  is  left  but  bare 
existence  ?  But  bare  existence,  subject  that  knows  no  object 
and  can  therefore  have  no  experience,  is,  if  not  a  non-entity, 
at  least  an  absolute  vacuity. 

Such  in  briefest  outline  is  the  ontology  of  the  Vedanta. 
Based  on  the  sacred  Upanishads  it  has  come  down  unchanged 
in  substance  from  a  past  two  millenniums  distant.  ^'This 
Vedanta,  this  philosophy  of  the  Upanishads,  I  would  make 
bold  to  state,  ^^  saysSwami  Vivekananda,^  ^^has  been  the  first 
as  well  as  the  final  thought  which,  on  the  spiritual  plane,  has 
been  vouched  to  man.''  Such  assurance  reminds  one  of  the 
old  professor  somewhere  not  in  France,  who  delivered  the 
same  lectures  for  over  twenty  years,  defending  his  practice 
with  the  remark,  ^^ Truth  does  not  change.'' 

In  Europe,  too,  the  Vedanta  has  its  admirers.  Professor 
Max  Miiller,  though  repudiating  its  conclusions,  has  repre- 
sented it  in  an  attractive  light.  Schopenhauer  and  his  ardent 
disciple.  Dr.  Deussen,  of  Kiel,  confess  to  much  enthusiasm  for 
this  particular  Wisdom  of  the  East,  the  study  of  which  they 
claim  to  be  ^'elevating  and  consoling."  It  is  urged,  indeed, 
by  modern  Hindu  Vedantists  that  the  school  of  German 
thought  originated  by  Kant,  completed  by  Schopenhauer 
and  further  elaborated  by  Deussen,  brings  the  western  world 
nearer  and  nearer  to  their  monistic  position,  and  the  Vedanta 
is  claimed  to  be  not  only  the  final  philosophy  but  ^Hhe  key  of 
all  religions,  the  lamp  by  which  all  can  be  studied." 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Vedantist  is  closely  akin 
in  his  philosophical  creed  to  the  British  thinker,  Berkeley, 
and  this  agreement  has  in  recent  years  been  dwelt  upon  by 
Hindus  with  much  frequency  and  fervour  of  gratitude.  Berkeley 
and  Shankaracharya  are  on  common  ground  in  affirming  that 


^    Swami  Vivekanartda  represented  Hinduism  at  the  Parliament  of  Religions 
at  Chicago  in  1893. 
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Spirit  is  the  supreme  reality  in  the  Universe;  both  teach  that 
things  are  merely  phenomena  and  apart  from  Spirit  nothing 
at  all.  Berkeley,  indeed,  insisted  that  'Hhat  alone  exists 
which  is  perceived/'  Matter  as  a  separate  entity,  independ- 
ent of  mind  or  consciousness,  he  would  not  concede.  But 
he  stood  for  the  truth  and  reahty  of  Spirit,  our  own  and  the 
Eternal  Spirit,  and  of  Ideas.  And  though  matter,  so  called, 
was  only  phenomenal,  yet  the  world  was  a  cosmos  by  virtue 
of  God's  orderly  government.  To  Berkeley,  God  was  real, 
the  human  Spirit  was  real,  and  the  external  world,  though  not 
an  independent  material  entity,  had  nevertheless  perfect 
reality  as  the  ordered  impression  of  Divine  Ideas  made  upon 
human  Spirit. 

But  the  consistent  Vedantist  as  we  shall  see  more  fully 
cannot  rightly  admit  any  reahty  in  phenomena,  nor  any  truth 
in  our  perception  of  phenomena.  To  him  perceiver  and 
perceived  are  both  alike  an  illusion.  It  is  here  that  Shanka- 
racharya  and  Berkeley  part  irreconcilably.  The  former  is  a 
thorough-going  Pantheist,  the  latter,  in  spite  of  his  immate- 
rialism,  remains  a  genuine  Theist. 

What  shall  we  say  then  of  this  unique  and  daring  attempt 
to  discover  the  Infinite  Unity,  the  ultimate  essential  principle 
of  our  intelligence,  ^Hhe  geometrical  point,''  as  Mr.  Balfour 
calls  it,  ^Hhrough  which  pass  all  the  threads  which  make  up 
the  web  of  possible  existence."  For  without  some  principle 
of  unity,  be  assured,  the  universe  would  lack  coherence,  and 
science  no  less  than  philosophy  would  then  have  lost  its  motive. 

The  Vedanta  invites  us  to  behold  the  One,  and  in  beholding 
to  commit  intellectual  suicide.  We  are  asked  to  affirm  a  Sole 
Reality  which  makes  the  mind  that  apprehends  it  and  the 
tongue  that  proclaims  it  an  unreality,  so  that  that  which  is  not 
reveals  that  which  is.  The  False  unveils  the  True.  We  are 
invited  to  think  and  in  the  same  moment  to  deny  the  conditions 
of  thought.  Every  act  of  thought  is  a  recognition  of  opposites, 
myself  the  thinker,  and  that  of  which  I  think — ^and  then 
their  reconciliation  in  a  final  unity.  Eliminate  any  of  these 
elements,  and  the  thought  ceases.     But  this  is  just  what  the 
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Vedantist  tries  to  do.  He  affirms  the  One  and  denies  all 
difference;  but,  by  a  fatal  irony,  the  formula  in  which  he  does 
this  illustrates  the  very  difference  that  he  denies.  ^^Tat 
twam  asi.  That  art  Thou.  Here/'  says  E.  W.  Thompson, 
of  Mysore,  ^^we  have  Subject,  Object  and  Relation  in  a 
sentence  which  is  declared  to  be  the  highest  pronouncement 
of  philosophy  in  the  Universe.  The  Vedantin  seeks  by  gram- 
matical and  rhetorical  devices  to  reduce  the  Tat  and  the  Twam 
to  one  and  the  same  thing;  if  he  could  succeed  the  saying 
would  cease  to  be  a  thought.  In  the  equation  X-X,  there  is  a 
difference  no  less  than  an  identity.  The  equation  means  ^  X 
on  this  side'  is  the  same  as  'X  on  that  side;'  or  ^X  which  I 
think  of  now^  is  the  same  as  'X  which  I  thought  of  then  J 
Destroy  the  differentiating  attributes  of  ^X'  and  you  have 
destroyed  the  equation.  If,  as  philosophers  say,  there  is  no 
absolute  difference — that  is,  no  entire  separation  between 
objects,  for  they  must  at  least  have  a  common  relation  in 
thought — so  there  is  no  absolute  identity,  for  no  identity  can 
be  so  complete  that  there  is  not  in  it  some  differentiation  of 
thought.  To  know  absolute  or  Vedantic  unity  we  must 
cease  to  think.  If  the  Vedantist  solution  of  the  world-problem 
be  correct,  we  can  neither  know  that  absolute  One  while 
compassed  with  mind  nor  seek  after  it.  Agnosticism,  as 
prohibitive  of  action  in  relation  to  Brahma  as  it  is  of  thought, 
must  be  ours." 

We  have  lingered  for  some  time  on  this  topmost  summit 
of  Indian  thought;  we  must  now  make  our  descent  to  the  plain 
of  common  life.  Here  on  the  lower  slopes,  as  we  begin  to 
collect  ourselves,  questions  beset  us  which  call  for  answer. 
''Brahma,  the  Sole  Reality !  "  But  what  then  are  we  ?  And 
these  that  we  see  around — numberless  creatures  that  are  not 
identical  with  one  another,  nor  with  Brahma — what  are  these  ? 
Are  they  not  real  ?  If  not,  what  are  they,  and  whence  come 
they  ?  These  were  problems  which  Shankaracharya  and  those 
who  thought  with  him  could  no  more  escape  than  we.  This 
world  of  phenomena, — ^What  is  it  ?  How  came  it  ?  Was  it 
by  Creation,  or  by  Emanation,  or  how  ? 
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Not,  said  the  Vedantist  by  Creation.  How  could  it  ? 
Brahma  is  Simple  Being,  what  then  should  have  moved  it  to 
create  ?  It  could  not  have  been  desire  springing  from  within, 
for  then  were  Brahma  a  differentiated  being;  nor  yet  appeal 
coming  from  without,  for  there  is  nothing  without  to  appeal. 
How  could  it  be  created  ?  Brahma  is  impersonal  and  without 
self-determination,  while  Creation  is  an  act  of  Personal  Will. 
And  again,  Brahma  is  unrelated — timeless,  spaceless,  causeless, 
while  Creation  is  a  process  which  brings  the  Creator  within 
the  category  of  time.  On  these  and  on  other  grounds  Creation 
as  an  explanation  is  ruled  out. 

May  we  explain  the  Universe  by  Emanation  ?  There 
are  many  passages  in  the  Upanishads  which  point  in  this 
direction.  ^' As  the  spider  sends  forth  and  draws  in  its  thread, 
as  plants  grow  on  the  earth,  as  from  every  man  hairs  spring 
forth  on  the  head  and  the  body,  thus  does  everything  arise 
here  from  the  Indestructible. ''  From  passages  like  this 
Shankaracharaya  was  forced  to  conclude  that  Brahma  was 
Cause, — ^not  only  the  operative  cause  but  the  material  cause 
of  the  world.  But  here  we  have  to  remind  ourselves  that  in 
every  cause  there  must  lie  infolded  that  which  is  manifested 
in  the  effect.  Now  on  the  Vedanta  theory,  phenomena,  if 
there  be  phenomena,  can  have  only  one  cause.  If  then  in  the 
phenomena  we  see  manifoldness  and  change,  the  conclusion 
is  inevitable,  Brahma  is  not  homogeneous  and  immutable. 
Postulate  either  Creation  or  Emanation  and  at  one  fell  blow 
Brahma  is  destroyed,  ^^for,''  says  the  Vedanta-Sutra,  "the 
changeless  Brahma  cannot  be  the  substratum  of  varying 
attributes.'' 

This  objection  pressed  hard  on  these  Indian  sages.  It 
presses  still.  But  there  were  passages  in  other  Upanishads 
which  seemed  to  bring  relief.  The  Chandogya  has  it,  ^^As 
by  one  clod  of  clay  all  that  is  made  of  clay  is  known,  the 
difference  being  only  a  name  arising  from  speech,  but  the 
truth  being  that  all  is  clay,  etc."  ^^ These  modifications  or 
effects,''  Shankar  remarks  on  the  passage,  which  is  a  classic  one, 
'^are  names  only,  exist  through,  or  originate  from,  speech  only, 
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while  there  exists  no  such  thing  as  a  modification.  In  so  far 
as  they  are  names — ^individual  effects  distinguished  by  names — 
they  are  untrue;  in  so  far  as  they  are  clay  they  are  true.'^  By 
this  he  means  that  the  Cause  only  is  true,  while  the  effects 
are  false ;  that  the  many,  as  many,  have  only  a  nominal  existence, 
reality  residing  in  the  One. 

To  compare  such  teaching  with  that  of  ancient  Greece, 
particularly  with  the  doctrine  of  Parmenides  and  Plato, 
would  be  extremely  interesting;  more  important,  however,  is 
it  to  notice  that  here  appears  the  difference  between  the 
Pantheism  of  India  and  the  Pantheism  of  modern  Europe. 
According  to  the  teaching  of  the  West,  God  is  the  sum  or 
totality  of  phenomena,  while  according  to  the  Vedanta  God 
is  the  one  underlying  essence  of  phenomena,  which  are  but 
the  results  of  name  and  form  (nama,  rupa)  superimposed  upon 
the  essence.     Emerson  makes  Brahma  say, 

"  They  reckon  ill  who  leave  me  out; 
When  me  they  fly,  I  am  the  wings; 
I  am  the  doubter  and  the  doubt, 
And  I  the  hymn  the  Brahman  sings." 

But  this  is  the  Pantheism  of  the  West  rather  than  that  of 
India.  The  Vedantist  would  say,  ^^  There  are  no  wings,  no 
doubter  or  doubts,  neither  any  Brahman;  these  are  name  and 
form  only,  and  nothing  really  is  but  the  ^I^  Brahma.^^ 

So  the  Vedantist  is  forced  to  deny  both  Creation  and 
Emanation,  and  to  affirm  that  all  things  are  Illusion.  ^'The 
entire  universe,  movable  and  immovable,  comprising  bodies, 
intellects,  and  the  organs,  everything  that  is  seen  or  heard, 
from  Brahma  down  to  a  turf  of  grass  ...  is  that  which 
is  known  as  Illusion.'^  (Adhyatma  Ramayana.)  Let  us  take 
a  stock  illustration.  You  dream,  and  in  your  dream  suppose 
yourself  another;  you  receive  his  honours,  sob  over  his  griefs, 
live  his  life, — and  then  awaken  to  find  you  are  not  him,  but 
you.  Yet  how  real  while  it  lasted.  It  was  an  illusory 
existence,  and  such  we  are  told  is  life — real  enough  from  the 
standpoint  of  daily  experience;  but  from  the  standpoint  of 
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metaphysical  knowledge,  a  wild  hallucination,  a  tyrannous 
fiction. 

We  cannot,  however,  avoid  the  question,  ^'Who  dreams 
the  dream  ?^^  The  answer  we  know  already.  The  being 
that  dreams  and  mistakenly  perceives  is  Brahma.  But  how 
can  Brahma — the  inert,  impassive,  impersonal — dream,  and 
why  should  it  ?  This  is  a  crucial  question.  Can  a  satisfactory, 
consistent  answer  be  given  ?  We  may  well  doubt  it.  We 
can  only  set  down  such  answer  as  the  Hindu  sages  give.  They 
tell  us  that  associated  with  Brahma,  the  principle  of  reality, 
there  is  an  inexplicable  principle  of  unreality  to  which  they 
give  the  name  of  Maya .  It  is  from  the  union  of  these  princi- 
ples, the  one  real  and  the  other  only  a  self-feigned  fiction, 
that  the  spheres  and  the  migrating  forms  of  life,  the  external 
and  internal  worlds,  proceed. 

This  doctrine  of  Maya  is  supposed  by  some  authorities 
to  have  had  its  origin  in  Buddhistic  circles  and  to  have  been 
borrowed  thence  by  the  Vedantists.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it 
is  a  necessary  complement  of  the  system.  For  if  Brahma  is 
all,  everything  else  which  seems  to  be,  is  illusion,  Maya. 
Such  is  the  desperate  supposition  adopted  to  relieve  the  old 
philosophers  of  India  in  their  struggle  to  maintain  an  ideal 
unity.  Maya  sets  Brahma  dreaming  that  it  is  something 
and  somebody  quite  other  than  itself.  Herein,  according  to 
the  Vedantist,  may  be  found  the  whole  story  of  the 
phenomenal  universe. 

Marvellous  is  the  power  of  Maya!  The  real  eternal 
Brahma  is  figured  as  in  a  dreamless  sleep,  without  thought, 
without  desire,  without  will.  But  directly  Maya  casts  its 
spell,  there  is  a  change  in  the  essentially  unchangeable;  the 
dreamless  one  dreams,  and  in  that  dream  plans,  desires,  and 
creates  like  one  endowed  with  complete  personality.  Brahma 
hoodwinked  by  Maya  becomes  a  personal  God,  a  Being,  there- 
fore, and  not  merely  a  Principle;  one  who  can  know  and  be 
known,  love  and  be  loved.  To  this  personalized  Being,  thus 
illusorily  developed,  the  Vedantists  gave  the  name  ^^Ishvara;'^ 
and  in  this  way  they  obtained  for  themselves  what  they  were 
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by  no  means  able  to  do  without,  a  God  to  whom  they  could 
direct  their  worship.  Yet  how  extraordinary  the  position 
into  which  they  thus  brought  themselves!  The  only  path  by 
which  the  Divine  Being  might  attain  self-knowledge  was,  in 
the  opinion  of  these  philosophers,  self-deception. 

Ishvara,  then,  the  personal  God  of  Vedantism,  is  the 
first  and  supreme  product  of  illusion  (Brahma  +  Maya)  and 
from  him  springs  all  the  manifold  experience  which  we  call 
phenomena.  The  Gods,  men,  animals,  inanimate  things — 
all  are  the  sport  of  this  great  magician  who  with  inexhaustible 
cunning  and  wholly  for  his  own  amusement,  produces  them 
on  an  infinite  scale.  The  product  of  Illusion,  that  which 
differentiates  things,  men  and  gods,  is  illusory.  Behind  the 
illusion  is  Brahma,  each  in  itseK  is  Brahma.  And  here 
appears,  particularly  in  regard  to  persons,  the  most  astounding 
feature  of  the  doctrine.  The  self,  hidden  away  by  folds  of 
gross  flesh,  which  we  call  body,  and  by  other  folds  of  subtle 
flesh,  which  we  call  mind,  is  something  quite  different  from 
either,  and  is  only  related  to  them  in  imagination.  The  seK 
within  is  the  one  and  only  Self,  Brahma,  wrapped  up  in  every 
illusory  individual,  but  one  all  the  time  ^^as  one  and  the  same 
face  may  be  reflected  in  a  succession  of  mirrors."  The  Ego 
in  every  one  of  us  must  be  the  complete  undivided  Brahma; 
not  a  part  or  a  modification  of  the  Eternal  Self,  but  the  very 
Brahma.  This  is  what  Swami  Vivekananda  meant  when  he 
exclaimed  '^Ye  are  God."  The  fact  that  men  do  not  realize 
it  at  present  is  due,  they  say,  to  the  fatal  alliance  between 
Brahma  and  Maya  whereby  Brahma  is  transformed  into 
illusion.  Dispel  that  illusion  and  we  return  home  to  the 
Eternal.  This  is  the  Indian^s  chimerical  solution  of  the 
practical  difficulty  with  which  we  began. 

But  will  this  conceit  of  Maya  bear  examination  ?  Does 
it  not  try  to  solve  a  problem  which  we  might  well  be  content 
to  leave  a  mystery,  by  raising  a  horde  of  suggestions  whose 
inconsistence  is  patent  ? 

For  example,  it  is  held  by  all  Vedantists  that  the  phenom- 
enal world   is   an   infinite   process.     But  as  that  process  is 
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due  to  the  association  of  Maya  with  Brahma  it  follows  that 
there  must  be  two  entities,  co-ordinate  and  eternal.  What 
then  becomes  of  the  One  ?  Brahma  is  no  longer  what  it  is 
claimed  to  be — the  Absolute. 

Nor  can  we  escape  by  questioning  the  attributes  of  Maya. 
It  must  be  eternal.  If  not,  how  did  it  first  appear?  The 
arguments  against  Creation  in  general  hold  against  the 
creation  of  Maya  in  particular.  It  follows  again  that  there 
never  was  a  time  when  Brahma  was  unconditioned. 

But  allow  imagination  a  little  rein.  The  Ego  in  every 
man  is  the  complete  undivided  Brahma.  Now  suppose  that 
in  some  individual  case  illusion  has  been  dispelled  by  a  know- 
ledge of  Vedanta,  then  that  soul  has  won  release.  But  that 
soul  is  Brahma.  Should  not  all  souls  by  that  same  act  be 
released  ? 

Let  us  suppose  that  at  last  all  illusion,  has  been  dispelled 
by  knowledge.  Does  Maya  then  cease  to  operate  ?  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  it  can  if  Maya  be  eternal,  and  if  it  did 
what  guarantee  is  there  that  it  may  not  re-appear  ?  What 
promise  is  there  of  that  relief  to  obtain  which  the  whole  system 
was  evolved? 

These  questions  and  many  more  crowd  up  demanding 
answers.  There  are  no  answers.  When  men  begin  their 
philosophies  in  the  clouds  they  rarely  again  plant  their  feet 
on  solid  earth. 

Failing  in  consistency,  the  doctrine  is  also  beset  with 
practical  difficulties.  It  is  claimed  that  in  the  Vedanta 
philosophy  and  religion  are  identified.  May  it  not  more 
truthfully  be  contended  that  religion  is  destroyed?  If 
worship  and  devotion  are  essential  to  religion  this  is  certainly 
the  case,  for  worship  and  devotion  imply  consciousness  and 
personality  both  in  the  worshipper  and  the  object  of  worship. 
But  the  Vedanta  dismisses  them  as  illusions.  They  seem  to 
jeopardize  the  unity  of  the  Deity — a  difficulty  which  the 
Christian  metaphysician  escapes  by  his  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

Nor  does  the  Vedanta  provide  a  sufficient  basis  for 
morality.     Free-will  and  responsibility  are  alike  repudiated. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  vagaries  of  Maya,  man's  activities  are 
absolutely  determined.  Determinism  is  not  unknown  in  the 
West,  but  it  is  safely  immured  in  the  study;  it  is  not  allowed 
to  run  riot  in  the  market  place.  In  India,  however,  with  a 
consistency  which  one  would  fain  find  in  many  other  matters, 
the  theory  of  the  philosopher  becomes  the  practice  of  the 
peasant.  ^^God  working  through  me,  stole,''  was  the  plea 
made  by  a  poor  wretch  in  the  police  court.  ^^God  working 
through  me,  sends  you  down  for  six  months,"  was  the  pert  but 
irreverent  rejoinder  of  the  young  English  magistrate.  But 
the  sarcasm  was  lost;  the  remark  was  taken  literally  and 
accepted  as  the  Sahib's  best  judgement. 

Such  a  doctrine  might  easily  become  dangerous  to  the 
body  politic  and  social  were  it  not  rendered  innocuous  by  the 
ideal  of  inactivity  which  is  inherent  in  the  system.  Sir 
Valentine  Chirol,  indeed,  in  his  ^^ Indian  Unrest,"  gives 
examples  of  passages  extracted  from  the  sacred  literature 
by  unscrupulous  seditionists  and  used  by  them  to  prompt  and 
palliate  official  murders.  But  his  quotations  are  all  from  the 
Bhagavat  Gita,  a  product  of  eclecticism,  and  it  is  very 
necessary  to  distinguish  the  elements  which  compose  the 
work.  The  Bhagavat  Gita,  admittedly  one  of  the  gems  of 
Indian  literature,  was  inserted  at  a  comparatively  late  date  as 
an  episode  in  the  great  poem,  the  Mahabharata.  Criticism 
shows  that  it  was  no  part  of  the  original  epic,  and  further 
that  it  was  intended  to  conciliate  two  opposing  schools  of 
thought.  There  were  the  Brahmans  who  held  to  a  doctrine 
akin  to  the  Vedanta  we  have  been  considering.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  a  strong  Kshratrya  or  military  party  warmly 
attached  to  the  cult  of  Krishna,  devoted  to  the  hero-god  and 
eager  to  emulate  his  activities.  To  unite  quietism  with 
energy,  that  was  the  task  of  the  Gita.  The  case  against  the 
poem  and  its  improper  use  may  be  established,  but  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  whatever  crimes  may  have  been  instigated  by  its 
perusal,  the  stimulus  did  not  come  from  the  Vedantic  element. 
And  this  may  be  asserted  without  a  denial  of  the  implicit 
determinism  of  the  doctrine.     It  may  often  have  been  called 
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as  an  advocate  to  excuse  or  mitigate  a  misdemeanour  done, 
but  never  retained  as  an  accessary  before  the  fact.  While  the 
Neo-Hinduism  of  educated  Young  India,  based  as  it  largely 
is  on  the  teaching  of  the  Bhagavat  Gita,  is  fraught  with 
immense  and  serious  possibilities,  the  effect  of  Vedantism  on 
the  practical  affairs  of  life,  pubhc  or  private,  is  a  negligible 
quantity.     The  briefest  summary  will  make  this. clear: — 

There  is  One — no  other  nothing  else; 

Thou  art  that  one; 

Realize  this  by  whatever  rigour  of  discipline  necessary;  and 

Rebirths  are  ended,  Thou  art  saved. 

It  was  the  writer's  good  fortune  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit 
to  the  home  of  a  Sanskrit  professor  to  be  taken  in  to  see  the 
Pandit's  father.  The  old  man  had  reached  that  period  of 
life  when  the  orthodox  Hindu  withdraws  from  the  duties  of  a 
householder  and  enters  upon  the  fourth  and  last  stage  of  a 
recluse.  He  sat  in  a  room  apart,  his  legs  doubled  under  him, 
one  hand  on  his  beads,  the  fingers  of  the  other  pinching  a 
piece  of  betul  nut.  His  lips  were  moving,  but  no  sound  was 
audible;  his  eyes  were  turned  up  so  that  only  the  whites  were 
showing.  He  seemed  oblivious  to  our  presence  though  he  sat 
facing  us.  Self -hypnotized,  he  was  ^'practising  Yogi,''  re- 
alizing ''by  rigour  of  discipline  that  he  was  that  One."  Even 
courtesy  will  not  forbid  the  plain  unvarnished  truth:  an  Indian 
saint  is  as  nearly  a  nonentity  as  a  living  creature  can  be. 
Whatever  he  does,  he  is  supposed  to  do  automatically,  without 
desire  or  purpose,  and  therefore  without  responsibility,  and 
(to  himself)  without  result.  This  is  the  supreme  result  of 
Vedantism,  a  passionless,  aimless,  immoral  reality,  moving 
in  the  phenomenal,  but  presumably  engrossed  with  the  real. 
To  such  a  one,  life  brings  thenceforward  neither  obligation 
nor  opportunity.  There  is  no  further  personal  development 
to  strive  after,  and  his  salvation  is  perfected  in  a  complete 
disregard  of  and  indifference  to  his  fellows.  He  sees  them  as 
they  are,  fugitive  shadows,  and  disesteems  them  accordingly. 
Such  a  being  is   useful   neither  for   private   friendship   nor 
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for  public  service.  He  is  no  man.  All  that  makes  a  man — 
individuality,  energy,  interest  in  great  causes,  self-sacri- 
ficing service  for  others, — these  are  absent  in  him.  He 
neither  leads  nor  may  be  led. 

Vedantism  is  no  more  productive  of  progress  to-day  than 
it  has  been  in  the  past.  There  is  in  India  at  the  present  time, 
much  movement  and  some  progress,  but  its  leaders  are  finding 
their  inspiration  at  other  streams  and  are  leading  out  into 
broader  fields. 

R.  A.  King 


SACRIFICE 

A  while  before  he  died  he  took  my  hand — 

^'I  want  to  tell  you  something.  Bill,"  he  said, 

'^Before  you  lay  me  out  in  No  Man's  Land, 
And  put  a  wooden  cross  above  my  head. 

'^  Just  this:  last  night,  when  lying  here,  I  knew 

I'd  found  my  soul.  Bill,  since  the  War  began — 

And  I  was  happy some  day,  when  it's  through. 

And  you're  back  home — -just  tell  Her  that,  old  man." 

A.  Beatrice  Hickson 


LITERARY  ATMOSPHERE,  OR  HOW 

TO  READ 

^T^HOSE  of  US  who  have  heard  of  Darwin,  and  who  ought  to 
have  heard  of  Russel  Wallace,  of  course  know  all  about 
the  justly  celebrated  Theory  of  Evolution.  It  is  not  to  these 
people  that  I  wish  to  speak,  but  rather  to  the  ignorant,  who 
have  never  had  occasion  to  misquote  a  certain  line  of  Tennyson, 
and  to  the  uninitiated,  who  seldom,  if  ever,  gaze  upon  the 
outside  of  the  ^^ Origin  of  Species^'  reposing  dustfully  in  the 
barrows  of  a  second-hand  bookseller  in  the  Charing  Cross 
Road.  They — the  latter  I  mean — ^may  perhaps  pretend  to 
be  grateful  for  having  their  Stygian  darkness  illuminated  by 
a  dim  light  shining  faintly  from  afar. 

To  take  an  example,  for  it  is  always  easiest  to  conduct  a 
definition  to  a  successful  close  by  means  of  examples  (they 
form  a  counter-irritant  as  it  were),  let  us  select  the  well-known 
case  of  the  Bunnius  albus  arcturius,  or  in  non-scientific  termi- 
nology, the  ordinary  Polar  white  rabbit.  By  studying  the  case 
of  this  animal  we  shall  best  arrive  at  some  idea  of  the  natural 
laws  which  govern  its  existence,  and  ultimately,  perhaps,  gain 
some  insight  into  the  central  truth  of  evolution — as  such. 

The  Bunnius,  etc.,  is  white,  and  quite  rightly  so,  as  if  it 
were  black,  or  even  piebald,  it  would  at  once  be  eaten.  ^'  Why 
so  ?"  you  ask,  intelligent  reader.  I  can  hear  you  asking  the 
question,  and  even  see  your  heightened  colour  when  you 
perceive,  a  fraction  of  a  second  too  late,  the  utter  fatuousness 
of  your  imbecile  inquiry. 

I  have  never  been  to  the  Pole  myself,  but  if  the  reports  of 
those  who  have  been  there  and  who  have  come  back  are  to  be 
trusted,  the  prevailing  colour  scheme  in  these  regions  is  white. 

Ah !  you  see  now,  don't  you  ?  You  really  are  not  quite 
so  unintelligent  as  I  had  hoped.  Yes,  that's  it.  If  the  poor 
little  rabbit  were  not  quite  white  from  tip  to  tail  it  would  not 
match  its  background,  and  would  soon  be  seen  and  eaten  by 
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some  hovering  bird  of  prey  or  hulking  great  bear  (both  also 
white).  Never  was  there  a  finer  example  of  the  danger  of 
being  too  conspicuous.  If  once  in  a  while  a  non-white  rabbit 
appears  in  these  localities,  it  at  once  commits  hari-kari,  as 
being,  on  the  whole,  more  pleasant. 

You  see,  then,  that  non-white  rabbits,  as  such,  cannot 
exist  in  the  polar  regions — at  any  rate  with  any  degree  of 
satisfaction  to  themselves.  Now  at  last  you  are  in  a  position 
to  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  my  deduction,  namely, 
that  if  there  are  any  rabbits  around  the  Pole  they  must  be 
white.     Absit  rabbit. 

To  take  another  example  (this  is  really  too  easy!!),  an 
extreme  case  this  time,  let  us  select  the  common  garden 
chameleon.  The  specific  property  of  this  charming  little 
creature  is,  as  probably  even  you  know,  that  it  can  turn  itself 
into  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  at  a  minute^s  notice.  Not 
all  at  once,  I  mean,  but  one  colour  at  a  time.  When  it  is 
traversing  grass  it  goes  green.  When  it  goes  for  a  stroll  in 
the  streets  of  Montreal  it  turns  black,  and  so  on.  Thus  it  is 
protected  from  its  enemies  by  means  of  its  assumption  of  the 
natural  colour  of  whatever  object  it  is  moving  over.  Of 
course  it  must  be  awfully  confusing  for  it,  not  to  say  some- 
times extremely  awkward,  when  it  turns  the  wrong  colour  in 
the  right  place  and  vice- versa — oh,  you  know  what  I  mean 
anyway. 

Another  thing  that  worries  me  frightfully  about  the 
chameleon  is  that  I  feel  sure  that  it  is  not  up  to  date  in  mixing 
its  colours.  I  wonder  if  it  is  aware  of  the  results  of  the 
elaborate  tests  in  this  respect  conducted  some  little  time  ago 
by  the  French  army,  with  the  same  aim  of  self-preservation  in 
view.  If  not,  it  should  be  told  at  once,  and  I  recommend  its 
case  to  the  notice  of  the  S.  P.  C.  A. 

The  French  now  know  that  the  most  conspicuous  com- 
bination of  colours  is  not  black  and  white,  as  we  used  to  think, 
but  black  and  yellow. 

What  do  you  think  comes  second  ?  No,  wrong  again; 
it  is  yellow  on  black.     The  French  use  these  combinations 
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for  targets,  which  is  what  the  chameleon  is  trying  to  avoid. 
The  principle  is  the  same,  however. 

In  any  case,  as  I  said  before,  the  chameleon  should  be 
put  immediately  in  line  with  the  last  word  of  science  on  this 
subject.  I  feel  sure  that  it  still  thinks  that  white  on  black  is 
the  most  dangerous  combination  for  it,  instead  of  its  being 
only  the  fourth  worst.  How  awful  it  would  be  if  it  were  to 
turn  yellow  while  crawling  up  a  tarred  fence !  That  is  almost 
the  worst  combination  of  all.  I  once  knew  a  cliameleon  that 
had  an  artistic  soul.  It  is  now  dead,  poor  dear.  It  simply 
WOULD  NOT  use  complementary  colours.  The  end  came 
when,  in  spite  of  my  advice,  it  insisted  upon  turning  red  all 
over  before  going  for  a  walk  in  Westmount.  It  got  half 
way  down  the  street  when  it  met  a  crow  who  insisted  on 
talking  to  it.  Red  always  shows  up  so  well  on  a  green  back- 
ground, I  think. 

What  ?  Oh !  the  chameleon  was  a  post-impressionist,  I 
beUeve.  At  any  rate  I  feel  sure  that  its  impressions  after  it 
met  the  crow  were  very  marked — very  marked  indeed,  one 
might  say. 

Well,  now  you  know  all  about  evolution;  there  is  really 
nothing  to  touch  the  empirical  method. 

Books !  Why  books  ?  This  essay  is  supposed  to  be 
about  reading,  is  it  ?  I  believe  that  I  had  really  forgotten. 
We  must  have  got  away  to  a  false  start.     Let's  try  again. 

To  speak  seriously,  people  never  seem  to  pay  sufficient 
attention  to  securing  the  proper  environment  for  reading. 
Yet  the  question  is  a  momentous  one,  as  all  will  admit.  As 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  one  in  existence  already,  it  is  my 
intention  to  start  a  philosophy  of  ^ literary  environment.'' 
The  late  Mr.  Carlyle  invented  one  for  clothes. 

Like  all  other  philosophies  this  new  one  of  mine  will  have  its 
ideals,  which  are  guaranteed  to  be  sufficiently  impracticable  to 
merit  grave  consideration .  You  may  perhaps  have  noticed  that, 
in  general,  the  more  impossible  the  ideals  of  any  philosophical 
system  are,  the  more  highly  is  that  particular  philosophy 
spoken  of.     Mine  will  leave  nothing  to  chance  in  this  respect. 
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Indeed  I  may  as  well  begin  by  saying  that,  on  its  idealistic 
side,  my  system  has  already  found  its  higher  interpretation  in 
the  person  of  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine.  A  classical  scholar  of 
great  repute,  it  was  his  invariable  custom  never  to  read  Cicero 
save  in  the  Forum  of  Rome  itseK.  There,  gravely  perched 
upon  the  fragment  of  some  column,  he  would  declaim  for  such 
lengthy  periods  as  the  ItaHan  police  would  allow  at  a  time. 
He  always  read  his  Greek  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Parthenon : 
now  he  reads  it  in  the  Elgin  room  of  the  British  Museum 
instead.  Another  of  my  disciples  is  at  present  in  Persia  study- 
ing Omar  Khayyam  as  a  preparation  for  a  trip  to  the  Pole, 
where  it  is  his  intention  to  read  the  thrillins  memoirs  of  Captain 
Amundsen  as  they  should  be  read.  You  may  laugh  at  such 
men,  but  it  is  they  who,  albeit  in  a  somewhat  exaggerated 
manner,  give  form  and  context  to  the  airy  doctrines  of  an 
otherwise  tantalizingly  intangible  metaphysic. 

Of  course  my  two  friends  may  be  inclined  to  take  what  I 
have  said  too  much  ^^au  grand  serieux.'^  That  is  their  look- 
out. Not  all  of  us  again  can  hope  to  possess  their  means.  In 
conclusion  I  feel  bound  to  state  that  neither  of  them  is  a  gentle- 
man of  great  width  or  depth  of  reading,  owing  to  the  limitations 
of  time  and  space  necessarily  entailed  by  their  careful  search 
for  the  right  ^^ venue''  before  committing  themselves. 

We  can,  however,  pay  attention  to  what  is  within  our 
power,  as,  for  instance,  our  own  immediate  environment. 
Even  if  we  do  not  go,  for  example,  to  Siberia,  in  order  when 
reading  Tolstoi  to  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  his  works,  we 
can  at  least  see  that  there  is  no  jarring  note  in  our  own  imme- 
diate vicinity.  Our  rooms  should  be  carefully  furnished  in 
accordance  with  our  most  predominant  taste  in  reading.  The 
choice  of  pictures  must  in  particular  be  well  thought  out. 
There  can  be  nothing  more  annoying  than  to  glance  up  ab- 
stractedly from  the  pages  of  some  monumental  treatise  on  the 
higher  and  purer  mathematics,  to  encounter  the  flippant  leer 
of  some  music-hall  artiste  posing  nonchalantly  on  one  toe  above 
the  fire-place.  The  stream  of  consciousness  is  not  like  a 
telephone  connection  which  can  be  switched  off  and  on  at  will. 
Far  from  it. 
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My  own  method  is  a  simple  one,  and  I  shall  state  it  here 
for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  It  is  based  upon  the  common- 
sense  principle  that  there  must  be  different  kinds  of  environ- 
ment for  different  kinds  of  reading.  Surely  this  is  self-evident. 
We  do  not  play  bilHards  in  the  drawing  room,  or  sleep  (usually) 
in  the  dining  room.  Why  then  should  we  endeavour  to  make 
one  locality  the  scene  indifferently  of  our  wrestles  with 
literature  and  our  strivings  with  philosophy — to  say  nothing 
of  our  struggles  to  get  on  a  level  with  art  ? 

We  are  really  giving  none  of  them,  Art,  Philosophy, 
Literature  and  the  rest,  a  square  deal. 

My  house  is  built  on  an  altogether  different  plan;  it  is 
founded  indeed  upon  the  bed  rock  of  my  system.  In  my 
house  there  is  not  one  room  spoken  of  with  awe  by  the  children 
as  the  library,  but  several  such  rooms,  each  devoted  to  a 
speciaHzed  form  of  reading.  All  the  rooms  are  in  fact  libraries, 
as  it  were.  This  is  my  own  idea.  I  have,  moreover,  hit  upon 
a  novel  colour  scheme  to  distinguish  the  different  Hbraries 
from  each  other,  though  this,  I  must  confess,  I  have  in  part 
borrowed  from  the  editors  of  ^^Everyman's  Library.'^  Just 
as  ^^  Everyman's ''  bind  their  books,  which  treat  of  different 
subjects,  in  bindings  of  different  colours,  so  that  one  can  tell  at 
a  glance,  without  even  reading  the  title,  whether  it  is  poetry, 
philosophy  or  belles  lettres  that  one  is  buying  or  more  usually 
being  given,  so  do  I  paper  the  walls  of  my  rooms  in  different 
colours,  with  carpets  and  chairs  to  match.  I  would  advise 
anyone  who  is  desirous  of  acquiring  a  library  to  make  his 
purchases  on  this  colour  system.  You  can  always  tell  in  a 
minute,  without  any  trouble  at  all,  what  it  is  you  are  getting. 

My  choice  of  colours  is,  moreover,  if  I  may  say  so,  not 
without  a  certain  delicate  suggestiveness  of  its  own.  Thus, 
for  example,  in  the  room  where  I  am  supposed  to  read  history, 
red  is  the  prevaihng  tint,  to  match  the  hue  of  that  hquid 
which  most  plentifully  stains  its  pages.  For  my  theological 
study  I  have  chosen  blue,  as  I  am  a  ^Hrue-blue'^  Presbyterian; 
this  gives  me  a  delightful  and  much-needed  sense  of  personal 
loyalty  to  my  creed  in  the  face  of  what  I  can  only  describe, 
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by  borrowing  a  term  from  the  stock  market,  as  the  merging 
tendencies  of  the  day  in  rehgion.  My  philosophy  room  is 
upholstered  in  yellow  because  I  do  not  like  yellow,  or 
upholstering.  Neither  do  I  really  like  philosophy,  so  this 
will  give  me  an  excuse  for  not  being  there  too  much.  In  the 
green  room  I  write  poetry,  for  green  is  the  colour  of  hope. 
And  so  on;  you  probably  have  caught  on  to  the  idea  by  now. 

I  spend  one  day  a  week  in  each  room.  My  migrations 
from  room  to  room  are  governed  by  a  strict  rotation.  On 
Sunday,  I  start  with  history  in  the  Red  Room,  and  go  through 
the  spectrum  in  order  till  Friday  comes.  -  That  is  my  day  for 
philosophy  in  the  Yellow  Room,  but  Friday  is  unlucky,  so  I 
usually  go  back  to  the  Blue  Room  on  Fridays — blue  is  really 
my  favorite  colour  you  know — and  read  there  whatever  class  of 
work,  I  have  forgotten  which  it  is  for  the  moment,  is  denoted 
by  that  colour.  One  great  merit  possessed  by  this  system  is 
that  we  need  never  be  at  a  loss  as  to  what  it  is  that  we  are 
reading — speaking  generally,  of  course.  All  I  have  to  do  to 
find  out  is  to  look  up  at  the  walls  or  down  to  the  carpet.  Then 
if  my  memory  is  not  strong — there  is  rarely  any  need  for  this, 
however;  I  can  consult  the  chart,  a  copy  of  which  is  kept 
hanging  up  in  each  room.  This  shows  the  different  classes  of 
work  denoted  by  the  various  colours. 

You  see  what  I  mean — ^intellectual  simplicity  combined 
with  practical  utility.  That's  me.  My  mother  always  said 
that  I  was  so  full  of  ideas  that  I  should  have  been  an  inventor. 
She  was  really  a  most  discerning  woman. 

Another  thing  that  I  am  most  particular  about,  when  I 
am  about  to  begin  serious  reading,  is  my  clothes.  Quite 
rightly,  too.  You,  for  instance,  I  presume,  would  not 
deliberately  put  on  a  loud  check  suit — you  know  the  kmd  I 
mean,  one  that  seems  to  waft  the  voice  of  its  English  tailor 
across  the  Atlantic  when  it  screams  at  you  in  the  street — in 
order  to  go  to  church  clad  therein.  If  you  were  refused 
admittance,  your  checks  being  dishonoured  at  the  door,  as  it 
were,  you  might  feel  hurt,  possibly  even  aggrieved;  more 
particularly  if  it  were  your  only  suit,  and  thus  a  case  of  it  or 
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nothing.  But  still,  I  think,  it  might  serve  you  right,  and  if 
you  are  a  good  deal  smaller  than  I  am  I  would  say  it  to  your 
face.  We  do  not,  nowadays,  put  on  a  frock  coat  and  a  top- 
hat  to  play  golf;  even  the  clergy  have  ejffected  a  compromise 
when  they  indulge.  Why,  then,  put  on  tweeds,  and  such 
tweeds,  to  go  to  church  ?  You  get  my  point  ?  To  apply 
this  principle,  the  simple  truth  is  that  we  cannot  expect  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  what  we  are  reading  unless  we  are 
dressed  in  consonance  therewith.  I  am  not  an  extremist.  I 
do  not  consider  it  necessarily  '^de  rigueur^'  to  put  on  a  suit  of 
black  broadcloth  before  sitting  down  to  a  volume  of  Robert- 
son's sermons.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  I  should  not 
feel  comfortable  reading  the  Bible  in  knickerbockers,  and  I 
should  be  positively  afraid  to  try  to  do  so  in  uniform.  I  was, 
I  may  say,  once  in  the  militia  (permanently  non-active).  ^On 
the  whole  I  find  a  simple  suit  of  plain  blue  serge  much  the  most 
satisfactory  wear  for  reading.  It  blends  with  any  colour. 
When  I  have  laid  in  a  sufficient  stock  of  blue  serges  and  laid 
out  my  garden  on  the  same  principle  as  my  house,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  shall  I  feel  that  I  have  at  last  attained  to  a  position 
of  Uterary  eminence.  When  that  day  comes  I  shall  be  able 
to  read  Isaac  Walton  beside  my  own  babbling  brook,  and  the 
'^Book  of  Gardening '^  amidst  my  own  rose  trees. 

In  fact  it  would  be  hard  to  overestimate  the  part  played 
by  clothes  in  hterature.  A  blue  suit,  as  has  been  said,  I 
regard  as  pre-eminently  safe;  one  can  read  anything  in  it, 
from  a  dictionary  to  de  Maupassant.  If  the  line  is  not  drawn 
somewhere,  one  will  find  oneseK  with  a  whole  fancy  dress 
wardrobe  of  historical  costumes  on  hand.  This  would  be  too 
ridiculous,  however.  Fancy  having  to  dress  oneself  as  Rienzi 
before  being  able  to  enjoy  Bulwer  Lytton's  portrayal  of  the 
character  of  the  ^^Lastof  the  Tribunes; '^  or  being  obliged  to 
put  on  the  clothes  of  Napoleon,  or  of  one  of  his  marshals  at 
least,  before  starting  to  study  European  history  from  1795  to 
1815 !  The  idea  is  really  quite  too  preposterous.  Imagine, 
for  instance,  the  quick  change  it  would  be  necessary  to  undergo, 
in  order  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  kaleidoscopic  variety  of 
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Kipling's  characters.  One  would  have  to  be  ''some  quick 
change  artist/'  as  they  say.  Besides,  the  study  of  ancient 
history  and  classical  literature  would  be  apt  to  prove  incon- 
veniently cold,  at  least  in  winter.  No,  it  would  never  do, 
though  the  method  undoubtedly  possesses  a  certain  charm. 

Perhaps,  however,  some  one  will  object,  as  an  eminent 
critic  of  my  system  has  already  done,  that  I  pay  too  much 
attention  to  the  externals  of  literary  environment.  In  fact 
this  criticism  may  be  true.  In  self-defence,  I  may  say, 
however,  that  I  have  never  yet  recovered  from  the  shock  of 
seeing  an  American  tourist  reading  Kant  (bound  in  blue) 
in  a  green  suit  in  Switzerland  while  eating  peanuts.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  bring  myself  to  dip  into  Kant  since;  in 
fact,  to  adopt  the  tourist's  own  vile  pun  and  viler  intonation, 
''I  can't  read  Kant"  to  this  day. 

One  should  always  think  of  others  and  of  the  shocks  one 
may  unconsciously  be  giving  them;  that  consideration  is  the 
veritable  keystone  of  my  whole  philosophy. 

No  one  is  more  ready  to  admit  than  I  am  that,  in  this 
essay,  I  have  but  touched  ever  so  ligchtly  the  fringe  of  a  vast 
and  fruitful  subject.  There  are,  I  frankly  allow,  elements  of 
infinitely  greater  importance  in  a  properly  constituted  literary 
environment  than  those  I  have  mentioned.  Before  closing  I 
propose  to  deal  shortly  with  some  of  these. 

We  may  perhaps  be  able  to  dissociate  our  minds  when 
reading  from  the  surrounding  environment  of  walls,  carpets 
etc., — ^from  what,  in  short,  are  best  described  as  the  scenic 
effects.  There  are,  however,  certain  invariable  concomitants 
of  the  literary  life  which  it  is  impossible  ever  to  ignore — 
impossible  even  to  the  idlest  litterateur,  impossible  to  the  most 
superficial  thinker;  how  doubly,  nay,  how  trebly  impossible, 
then,  to  the  ardent  student,  the  profound  scholar  like  myself ! 

By  these  all-important  factors  I  do  not  mean  the  sweets, 
lollipops  and  candies,  with  the  glucose  and  sticky  essences  of 
which,  properly  reserved  for  Henty  and  others  of  that  ilk, 
children  sometimes  anoint  the  pages  of  the  classics.  These 
are    ephemeral    phenomena,    of    which    the    marked    con- 
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nection  between  the  use  of  chocolates  and  of  novels  from 
the  circulating  library,  in  the  hands  of  women,  is  but  a  later 
development. 

Serious  consideration  must  be  reserved  for  the  great 
central  question  of  the  due  subordination  of  what  we  read  to 
what  we  at  the  same  time  drink  and  smoke. 

This  great  problem  must  not  be  approached  save  by  the 
scientific  spirit  moving  along  the  highway  of  empirical 
research. 

In  closing,  therefore,  I  append  as  a  guide  a  short  table  of 
exaniples  of  what,  by  experiment,  I  have  discovered  to  be  the 
proper  relation  in  several  typical  cases  drawn  from  our  great 
EngUsh  novelists. 

Thackeray: — When  reading  the  works  of  that  celebrated  Car- 
thusian, William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  claret  alone  should  be  drunk. 
(Barry  Lyndon  never  drank  anjrthing  else.)  With  regard  to  tobacco,  no 
one,  of  course,  would  dream  of  smoking  anything  save  the  best  Virginia 
gold-flake  while  reading ''  Henry  Esmond  "  or  the  ''Virginians."  To  obtrude 
the  odour  of  Turkish  or  Egyptian  weeds  upon  their  notice  would  be  little 
short  of  profanation.  (I  may  state,  however,  that  when  reading  Pendennis 
I  allow  myself  a  cigar — sometimes  two.) 

Dickens: — Beverages:  rum-shrub  or,  as  an  alternative,  gin  and 
water,  in  varying  proportions,  according  to  taste  of  characters;  though  for 
the  "  Pickwick  Papers  "  punches  of  various  kinds  should  be  used  in  modera- 
tion. (Mr.  Stiggins'  particular  ''vanity"  should  not  be  encouraged  by 
allowing  him  to  name  his  own  tipple.) 

Tobacco — ^no  hard  and  fast  rules.  In  comparison  with  W.  M.  T., 
Dickens's  tastes  are  decidedly  vulgar. 

Sir  Walter  Scott: — A  properly  developed  sense  of  historic  fitness 
will  prevent  the  scholarly  reader  from  committing  the  anachronism  of 
smoking  during  the  perusal  of  many  of  the  Waverley  Novels.  This  loss, 
however,  will  be  compensated  by  the  number  and  variety  of  the  liquid 
refreshments,  or,  properly  speaking,  the  potations  in  which  he  will  be  able 
to  indulge — in  imagination. 

These  include : 

1.  Wassail  bowls 

2.  Horns  of  mead 

3.  Flagons  of  "  nut  brown  October." 

4.  Tankards  of  burnt  sack,  according  to  the  period  under  treat- 
ment.    Quite  a  large  variety  of  choice,  you  will  notice ! 
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RuDYARD  Kipling: — Beer,  lashins  of  it.  Tobacco  will  usually 
take  the  form  of  the  inevitable  cigarette  of  the  British  Tommy  Atkins, 
though  American  millionaires  may  be  allowed  to  smoke  their  own  cigars 
provided  they  do  not  affect  to  despise  other  people's  pipes. 

(N.B.— A  special  cigar — of  the  black  oily  kind— will  be  kept  for  the  hero 
of  "  Captains  Courageous.") 

W.  W.  Jacobs: — More  beer.  Cut  plug  of  the  strongest  quality  must 
be  smoked  in  clay  cutties.     This  is  ^^  de  rigueur." 

As  I  do  not  like  the  above  combination,  I  am  unable  to  enjoy  Jacobs's 
stories. 

Bobbie  Burns: — Scotch  (not  Irish)  whisky.  As  much  of  Bums's 
best  work  was  done  under  the  influence  of  the  above,  frequent  references 
to  the  sources  from  which  he  drew  his  inspiration  will  not  only  sometimes 
best  elucidate  his  meaning  in  certain  passages,  but  will  also  serve  as  a 
graceful  reminder  of  the  author. 

On  the  whole,''  Black  and  White  "  forms  the  best  commentar>%  though 
some  prefer  cheaper  editions. 

Marie  Corelli,  Ouida,  etc: — Dainty  little  gold  tipped  ''My 
Darling "  cigarettes.  If  possible,  should  be  faintly  scented  with  garlic. 
Serve  between  jars. 

De  Quincey: — Opium  (liquid)  and  opium  (in  pipes),  repeated  in  ever 
lengthening  doses. 

N.B. — ^De  Quincey  should  be  excluded  from  the  best  libraries. 

Mrs.  Gaskill's  "Cranford": — Beverages :  tea,  which  must  be  from 
China,  or  else  prime  Bohea,  and  served  in  fragilely  thin  and  delicate  "old 
world  "  china  cups. 

Smokes :  None  at  all,  save  to  perf ervid  admirers  of  Dickens  who  lose 
their  lives  performing  deeds  of  gallantry. 

Romances  of  the  American  Civil  War  : — Liquid  refreshment  must 
depend  largely  upon  the  sympathies  of  the  author.  If  the  hero  wears  blue, 
cocktails  should  be  drunk.  ("  Bronx  "  and  "  Manhattan  "  have  the  true 
federal  spirit,  while  the  "  Martini "  best  expresses  the  grim  realities  of  war.) 
On  the  other  hand,  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy  best 
expresses  itself  in  a  regimen  of  mint  juleps  and  cheroots  (whatever  these 
may  be).  An  attitude  of  impartiality  or  indecision  is  most  effectively 
announced  by  smoking  cigarettes  rolled  from  "  Maryland  Club  "  tobacco. 

The  above  are  chosen  as  typical  examples  to  serve  as  a 
guide  for  further  classification.  It  is  not  claimed  that  they 
exhaust  all  the  species  and  genera  of  the  relations  in  question. 

W.  G,  Peterson 


KUSTARNY 

TT  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  no  other  national  industry  so 
wonderful,  so  vital  and  paramountly  necessary,  yet  so 
little  known  outside  the  country  of  its  origin,  as  Kustarny. 
Yet  Kustarny  affects  most  intimately  the  real  life  of  some 
twelve  million  workers  of  the  greatest  of  our  allies. 

This  singularly  native  industry  is  one  of  the  marvels  of 
the  Russian  Empire.  It  gives  expression  not  only  to  the 
conditions  ruling  the  existence  of  the  peasantry,  but  to  the 
artistic  culture  of  the  nation  to  which  they  belong.  The 
word  itself  means  peasant  industries,  as  distinct  from  capitalist 
enterprises,  and  had  its  origin  centuries  ago  when  the  history 
of  Russia  was  yet  to  be  written.  It  represents  a  wonderful 
art:  the  product  of  untutored  artists  working  to  express  them- 
selves, not  for  commerce  but  for  their  own  pleasure. 

The  peasants  of  Russia,  compelled  to  abandon  agricul- 
tural pursuits  for  months  at  a  time  owing  to  the  severity 
of  the  winter,  according  to  the  region,  are  cast  on  their 
own  meagre  resources  for  occupation  during  their  enforced 
leisure.  It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  Kustarny  was 
originated. 

The  natural  resourcefulness  of  the  Russian  turned  him 
to  what  is  now  a  series  of  home  manufactures,  which  at  this 
day  produce  some  of  the  most  rare  and  exquisite  wares  to  be 
obtained  throughout  the  two  hemispheres.  So  phenomenally 
important  have  these  peasant  handicrafts  become  in  the  life 
of  the  nation  that  the  Russian  Government  not  only  pro- 
vides raw  material  through  District  Kustarny  Centres,  but 
undertakes  to  buy  the  goods  and  push  the  sale  of  them  abroad, 
collecting  the  finished  products  from  the  innumerable  villages, 
and  distributing  the  payment  for  them.  The  Russian  Govern- 
ment does,  in  short,  everything  possible  to  stimulate  this 
pecuharly  indigenous  industry. 
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The  conditions  in  which  the  peasants  work  are  anything 
but  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  artistic  perfection.  The 
work  is  done  in  Uttle  rooms  hghted  by  one  small  window, 
through  which  the  light  of  the  winter  day  struggles  with  an 
effort,  and  often  in  mid-winter  there  are  but  three  hours  of 
daylight.  When  the  darkness  falls  the  room  is  lighted  by  a 
small  oil-lamp,  or  if  the  family  is  very  poor,  and  it  usually  is, 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  wood,  pine  or  other,  dipped  in  oil.  By 
the  indifferent  illumination  of  either  of  these,  the  Kustari 
create  their  masterpieces,  which  have  called  forth  the  en- 
thusiastic admiration  of  world-known  connoisseurs. 

Their  jewellery  and  bric-a-brac  are  particularly  beautiful. 
About  Russian  jewellery,  both  in  design  and  craftsmanship, 
there  is  a  certain  indefinable  charm  found  in  no  other.  It  is 
more  like  a  combination  of  the  best  European  and  the  best 
Eastern  artistry,  blended  in  subtle  harmony.  The  finest  of  it 
is  produced  by  the  peasants  who  are  remarkably  clever 
jewellers,  executing  the  most  intricate  work  with  a  beauty 
and  a  finish  so  perfect  as  to  be  almost  beyond  the  com- 
prehension, when  the  lack  of  training  and  the  conditions 
under  which  the  exquisite  wares  are  wrought  are  taken  into 
consideration. 

Bronze  work,  to  which  His  Imperial  Majesty  has  shown 
much  favour,  is  the  winter  product  of  a  small  section  of  the 
peasants,  who  in  addition  to  being  unusually  skilful  craftsmen 
have  made  a  special  study  of  the  subject.  Their  casts  of 
insects,  animals,  plant  life,  human  subjects,  and  others,  are 
strikingly  handsome.  There  are  others  of  the  Kustari  who 
devote  their  weary  winter  to  casting  life-size  studies  which 
can  stand  without  depreciation  alongside  those  of  the  best 
ateliers  in  France,  Britain  or  the  United  States.  In  cast- 
iron,  the  peasants'  fine  workmanship  in  such  rough  material 
must  be  seen  before  one  can  realize  the  masterly  execution. 

What  is  certain  in  time  to  become  as  costly  a  craze 
for  knowing  collectors  and  connoisseurs  as  even  Japanese  and 
Chinese  lacquer,  is  the  loukoutin  work  of  the  Kustari.  This 
particular  art,  for  art  it  is,  was  created  some  hundreds  of  years 
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ago  by  a  peasant  family  named  Loukoutin,  from  whom  it 
derives  its  name.  The  model  is  first  enameled  in  various 
designs  and  colours,  and  then  is  baked  in  an  oven  at  a  high 
temperature.  A  subsequent  finishing  process  produces  this 
lovely  enamel  work.  Pieces  of  the  original  loukoutin  ware, 
which  is  exceedingly  scarce,  now  bring  more  than  their  weight 
in  gold.     The  Russian  connoisseur  is  no  fool ! 

The  making  of  embroidery  and  lace  constitutes  by  far 
the  most  important  of  the  peasant  industries,  and  among  the 
most  remunerative.  Until  recent  years  the  Kustari,  owing 
to  their  limited  means,  had  to  use  cotton.  Some  lovely 
designs  were  then  produced,  but  they  fade  into  relative 
insignificance  when  compared  with  the  magnificent  products 
executed  since  handwoven  linen  came  to  be  used.  To-day 
the  reputation  of  Kustarny  drawn  silk  and  thread  work  is 
international,  at  least  in  Europe;  and  Russian  lace  principally 
manufactured  from  white  and  grey  thread  is  noted  for  its 
extreme  durability,  and  for  its  most  marked  superiority  in 
quality  and  originality  of  design  over  the  lace  of  other  coun- 
tries, while  it  is  at  the  same  time  less  costly.  It  rivals  the  best 
work  of  the  best  French  workers,  trained  from  their  childhood. 
This  kind  of  work  is  usually  done  by  the  women  of  the  family, 
from  the  white-haired  grandmother  to  the  httle  maid  of  six. 
The  exceeding  delicacy  of  the  work  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
when  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  much  of  it  is  done  by 
young  women  who  during  the  summer  are  engaged  in  rough 
agricultural  work. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  articles  for  personal  adornment 
manufactured  by  the  peasants  out  of  white  metal  are  the 
most  astonishing.  The  designs  are  very  characteristic  of 
Old  Russian  craftsmanship,  and  though  wrought  under 
very  primitive  conditions,  result  in  products  which  have  a 
surprising  beauty  and  perfection  of  finish.  The  Kustari 
utilize  the  precious  stones  of  the  Urals  to  great  advantage, 
making  skilful  use  of  their  singular  beauty  and  brilliance  in 
the  setting.  The  malachite  variety  is  especially  popular  on 
account  of  extreme  lustre.     Single  stones  are  fashioned  into 
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minute,  exquisite  carvings  and  cameos  of  such  animals  as 
dogs,  horses,  elephants,  sheep,  etc.,  many  of  which  fetch  great 
sums  among  the  French,  German  and  Russian  collectors. 

The  precise  form  of  handicraft  selected  by  a  peasant  and 
his  folk  is  naturally  influenced  to  a  considerable  degree  by  the 
quality  of  raw  material  obtainable  in  the  locality,  the  climate, 
the  geographical  conditions,  and  the  local  demand. 

In  the  Caspian  Sea  districts,  for  instance,  the  Kustari 
are  principally  engaged  in  the  making  of  silk  goods  and  carpets, 
silver  work,  etc.  Silk  goods  are  largely  made  in  the  regions 
neighbouring  the  Caucasian  Mountains.  The  oriental  in- 
fluences of  Persia  and  Turkey  are  readily  discernible  in  the 
bright  hues  of  the  silks  and  the  unique  designs  and  gorgeous 
colours  of  the  carpets. 

One  of  the  chief  Kustamy  industries  is  the  making  of 
toys,  the  most  important  centre  of  this  being  Central  Russia. 
Tea-sets  of  thirty-two  pieces  do  not  usually  fit  inside  a  pill 
box,  and  forty  dolls  that  can  be  extracted  from  one  are,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  unusual;  but  the  Kustari  are  past-masters 
in  working  such  wonders.  Their  ingenuity  in  making  toys  is 
astonishing.  One  result  in  wood-work  may  be  a  set  of  dolFs 
tea  things,  including  a  samovar,  a  teapot,  cups,  saucers  and 
plates,  so  minute  that  all  the  pieces  pack  away  into  a  tiny 
box  which  would,  at  a  pinch,  hold  one  good-sized  green  pea. 
Another  may  be  a  travelling  cigarbox  that  holds  half  a  dozen 
trays  with  the  most  amazing  secret  drawers  in  them.  Con- 
sidering that  the  principal  instrument  used  by  the  peasant  to 
make  these  things  consists  of  an  ordinary  penknife,  one  can 
only  marvel  at  the  results  achieved.  The  natural  gift  for 
carving  possessed  by  the  Kustari  finds  expression  to  the  full 
in  the  beautiful  craftsmanship  shown  in  the  life  carvings  of 
figures,  animals,  birds,  etc.,  also  in  the  wooden  goods  of 
multitudinous  descriptions,  such  as  boxes,  trays,  cups, 
brackets,  cupboards,  chairs  and  other  articles  of  furniture. 
Many  of  these  articles  are  ornamented  in  a  simple  but  charming 
manner.  One  method  may  be  likened  to  poker  work,  though, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  peasants,  through  lack  of  other  imple- 
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ments,  burn  the  designs  by  hand  into  the  wood  with  a  red-hot 
wire  or  tracer. 

There  are  many  curious  facts  connected  with  Kustarny. 
One  of  the  most  noteworthy  is  that  the  extraordinary  skill 
of  the  original  Kustari  has  been  inherited  in  increasing  measure 
by  each  succeeding  line  of  descendants.  It  is  difficult  to 
explain  in  any  other  way  the  singularly  rich  quality  of  the 
work,  especially  seeing  that  it  is  executed  with  rather  primitive 
tools.  It  also  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  imaginative  side  of 
the  peasants'  character.  The  Kustari  have  a  singular  faculty 
for  inventing  fairy  tales,  and  over  their  various  tasks  they 
exchange  legends  of  elfin  frolics  in  the  depths  of  the  gloomy 
forests,  and  of  sprites  that  flit  among  the  mountains,  and  of 
strange  beasts  coming  and  going  no  one  knows  whence  and 
whither,  and  of  many  other  mysterious  beings.  They  embody 
these  fantasies  in  the  work  of  their  hands,  and  so  impart  to 
them  an  individual  spirit,  a  mystic  design,  peculiar,  versatile, 
which  gives  hfe  and  vigour  to  the  finished  forms. 

The  Kustari  dispose  of  the  greater  part  of  their  wares 
either  locally  or  at  the  village  or  neighbouring  fair.  The 
fairs  are  visited  by  agents  or  middlemen  who  buy  the  goods  for 
sale  in  the  cities,  order  the  desired  things  required  for  the 
next  season,  and  sometimes  supply  raw  material.  Of  recent 
years  the  peasants  have  found  it  impossible  to  comply  indi- 
vidually with  the  growing  demand  for  their  wares,  and  have 
organized  a  system  of  co-operation  which  takes  in  several 
families  and  in  cases  entire  districts.  Each  of  these  local 
co-operative  associations  has  an  executive  that  takes  orders 
from  the  towns  and  middlemen,  buys  the  necessary  material, 
and  distributes  the  work  evenly  among  the  members.  In 
smaller  and  remoter  parts  the  district  Kustarny  centres  organ- 
ized by  the  Imperial  Government  assume  these  tasks. 

In  many  districts  free  classes  have  been  established  where 
the  peasant  children  are  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  some 
special  craft,  and  are  given  opportunities  of  examining  speci- 
mens of  work  which  have  been  selected  under  Government 
auspices  for  exhibition.     At  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
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these  children  return  home,  and  in  turn  instruct  their  younger 
brothers  and  sisters.  These  centres  also  help  the  Kustari 
by  advancing  money  on  most  favourable  terms,  supplying  raw 
material,  and  doing,  in  short,  everything  possible  to  stimulate 
and  develop  the  industries. 

Anything  approaching  a  detailed  description  of  the 
peasant  crafts  is  quite  out  of  the  question  here,  as  the  varieties 
are  almost  unlimited.  Kustarny  and  the  Kustari  require 
not  one  but  a  series  of  goodly  and  amply  illustrated  volumes. 
For  they  would  deal  with  the  oldest  and  most  amazing 
national  home-industries  in  the  world. 

A.  Tegnier 


EARTHQUAKE  AND  WAR 

Deep  calls  to  deep  in  these  terrestrial  shocks. 

Earth's  primal  passions  make  their  fury  known; 
Upheaving  Established  cities,  rending  rocks — 

Shattering  the  base  of  Man's  imperial  throne. 
Under  the  World  fierce  elemental  fires 

Burn  with  Tartarean  heat  from  age  to  age. 
Deep,  secret  and  insatiable  desires 

Which  burst  their  central  bounds  in  hellish  rage. 
All  human  peace  is  transient — sweeter  so; 

Elysium  still  eludes  the  dreamer's  grasp: 
Hope  lures  us  on,  and  ever  as  we  go, 

The  thing  we  dreamed  is  not  the  shape  we  clasp. 
Deep  calls  to  deep  and  heights  of  Hope  reply: 
Dream,  baffled  soul,  serene  the  stars  on  high ! 

J.  Lewis  Milligan 


THE  RALLY  OF  THE  LATIN 
NATIONS 

pERHAPS  the  crowning  irony  of  that  masterpiece  of  cosmic 
irony,  the  Great  European  war,  is  that  an  upheaval  in 
part  at  least  consciously  prepared  in  order  to  make  Deutschtum 
and  all  its  ideals  triumphant  throughout  the  world  has  in 
effect  resulted  in  restoring  to  the  rival  and  supposedly  deca- 
dent civilization  of  the  Latin  nations  a  great  deal  of  its  old 
prestige.  For,  however  the  war  may  end,  it  is  pretty  safe  to 
predict,  on  the  one  hand,  that  we  shall  not  hear  much  more 
about  Latin  '^ decadence,'^  and  on  the  other,  that  we  shall  be 
less  pestered  by  that  idolization  of  German  ^'methods'' 
which  has  been  the  curse  of  the  world  during  the  last  haK- 
century.  Few  phenomena  in  history  have  been  more  in- 
teresting than  this  resurgence  of  a  civilization  which 
seemed  to  be  sinking  under  the  ^'hammer-blows''  of  Ger- 
man enterprise  and  efficiency  in  all  departments  of  life — 
politics,  commerce,  social  reform,  science  and  learning.  That 
this  re-awakening  began  suddenly  in  August,  1914,  is  an 
idea  that  can  be  accepted  only  by  the  uninformed;  at  least 
since  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  careful  and  impartial 
observer  has  noted  accumulating  signs  that,  just  as  surely  as 
Deutschtum  had  passed  its  zenith,  ^'Latinity''  had  passed 
its  nadir.  Perhaps  the  most  impressive  of  these  signs  was 
the  increasing  barrenness  of  Germany  in  intellectual  and 
artistic  leadership,  and  the  growing  strength  of  the  Latin 
nations  in  this  respect.  But  even  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  full  significance  of  this  evolution  is  grasped  by  those 
countries  which,  being  aUied  with  France  and  Italy,  ought  to 
be  most  interested  in  it.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  first, 
to  trace  briefly  the  historical  relations  between  German  and 
Latin  civilization,  then  to  indicate  what  conscious  form  the 
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renewed  Latin  self-confidence  is  taking,  and  finally  to  suggest 
what  profit  we  Anglo-Saxons  and  the  world  in  general  may  get 
from  the  resultant  ^^re-valuation  of  values.'^ 


It  seems  likely  that  in  that  most  cosmopoUtan  era  of 
European  civilization  which  we  call  the  Dark  Ages  the  idea 
of  the  superiority  of  one  national  culture  over  another  would 
hardly  have  been  understood.  For  the  two  great  ideas  to 
which  Europe  clung  in  the  shipwreck  of  ancient  civilization — 
the  Christian  Church  and  the  ghost  of  the  Roman  Empire — 
were  essentially  universal  and  not  national  ideals.  They 
made  for  unity  and  against  particularism.  However,  the  fact 
that  these  two  master-ideas  of  the  Dark  Ages  had  their 
centre  and  symbol  in  the  city  of  Rome  fixed  at  an  early  date  in 
modern  history  a  Latin  country  as  the  shrine  of  European 
civilization.  The  fact  that  many  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
perors were  Germans,  never  enabled  them  to  turn  the  tide  in 
favour  of  their  own  national  culture;  possibly  if  they  could 
have  transferred  from  Rome  to  some  German  city,  to  Nurem- 
berg or  Vienna,  the  eentre  of  that  Empire,  the  history  of 
Europe  might  have  been  very  different;  as  it  was,  the  German 
doffed  his  national  individuality  when  he  donned  the  crown 
of  Caesar  and  became  the  descendant  of  an  august  Latin 
civilization.  What  was  true  of  the  Empire  was  equally  true 
of  the  Papacy. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Middle  Ages  proper,  then,  we  are  con- 
fronted by  a  really  extraordinary  phenomenon.  More  than 
half  a  millennium  after  the  Roman  Empire — and  apparently 
Latin  civilization — had  gone  down  under  the  Germanic  deluge, 
what  do  we  find  ?  An  entirely  new  Europe,  a  slate  wiped 
clean  of  Latin  traces  and  covered  with  the  new  Teutonic 
writing?  On  the  contrary,  a  Europe  in  which  a  new  Ger- 
manic leaven  is  everywhere  fermenting  no  doubt,  but  without 
giving  to  Germanic  ideals  much  more  prestige  than  they 
enjoyed  a  thousand  years  before,  and  in  which  that  ancient 
and  apparently  vanished  Latin  civilization  is  present  every- 
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where  as  a  civilizing  ideal,  as  the  sole  element  of  order  and  law 
in  a  chaotic  world,  its  language  supreme  as  a  literary  and  cos- 
mopolitan medium  and  its  very  capital  still  the  capital  of  the 
world.  The  Germans  had  had  their  first  and  greatest  chance 
to  destroy  Latin  civilization,  and  they  had  failed  ignomini- 
ously. 

This  failure  is  accentuated  as  we  get  farther  into  the 
Middle  Ages — roughly  speaking,  into  the  stretch  from  1000 
to  1500.  We  might  justly  concede  to  the  Germans  some  time 
to  make  headway  against  the  prestige  of  Latin  civilization, 
granted  that  they  could  not  give  it  its  quietus  with  one  blow; 
but  surely  a  thousand  years  after  they  captured  Rome  they 
ought  to  be  showing  some  results.  And,  certainly,  the  epic 
grandeur  of  the  Nibelu7igenlied,  the  courtly  mysticism  of 
Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  the  bird-like  lyricism  of  Walter 
von  der  Vogelweide,  the  sculpture  and  architecture  of  Nurem- 
berg, the  commerce  of  the  latter  city  and  of  the  Hanseatic 
League,  are  achievements  of  which  any  nation  may  be  proud. 
But  the  question  is  not,  what  tribute  history  pays  to  German 
achievements  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  what  prestige  they 
exerted  on  their  contemporaries,  whether  or  not  they  had  a 
rayonnement  over  the  whole  of  Europe  greater  than  those  of 
other  peoples.  And  surely  to  this  question  the  answer  of 
the  impartial  student  of  mediaeval  history  and  culture  must 
be  an  everlasting  No.  For  now  the  moment  has  come  when 
Deutschtum  has  not  only  to  exorcise  if  possible  the  ghost  of 
the  older  Latin  civilization,  but  to  confront  the  new  offspring 
of  that  Latin  mother,  the  nascent  civilizations  of  France, 
Italy  and  (somewhat  later)  of  Spain.  In  other  words,  we 
have  at  last  arrived  at  the  historic  moment  when  the  national 
and  racial  rivalries  which  fill  the  pages  of  modern  European 
history  begin.  And  who  can  deny  that  it  is  these  young  Latin 
races,  and  not  the  proud  conquerors  of  Latium,  who  become, 
both  materially  and  spiritually,  the  dictators  of  Europe  in 
the  Middle  Ages  ?  The  Roman  instinct  of  political  central- 
ization lies,  though  dormant,  so  strong  in  one  of  them  (France) 
that  it  soon  makes  her  the  first  and  most  powerful  of  great 
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modern  states;  the  Roman  instinct  for  municipal  liberty  lies, 
though  dormant,  so  strong  in  the  other  (Italy)  that,  though 
she  fails  to  attain  national  unity,  she  sees  the  seeds  sown  all 
over  her  territories  in  the  Roman  municipia  blossoming  into 
a  galaxy  of  free  cities,  unparalleled  centres  of  commercial, 
intellectual  and  artistic  activity.     Meanwhile  Germany  re- 
mains a  helpless  chaos  of  rival  states.     Keeping  pace  with  the 
political  development  of  France  and  Italy  comes  the  develop- 
ment of  their  languages  and  literatures.     What  a  splendid 
start  the  Germans  had  here !     In  the  year  1000  the  Germanic 
tribes  all  over  Europe  spoke  ancient  and  highly-developed 
languages,  and  in  some  of  these  (Anglo-Saxon,  Old  High  Ger- 
man and  Icelandic)  they  had  built  up  rich  and  original  litera- 
tures; in  the  same  year,  the  French  and  Italians  were  begin- 
ning to  lisp  in  crude  vernaculars,  representing  the  crumbled 
ruins  of  vulgar  Latin  and  with  all  their  literary  moulds  still 
to  be  created.     How  these  positions  are  reversed  three  hun- 
dred  years   later!     Far  from   the   Germanic   languages   or 
literatures   having  made   any   progress   among  the   nations 
invaded  by  the  Germans   (France,   Italy  and  Spain)   they 
leave  no  traces  there,  except  a  few  additions  to  the  vocabularies 
of  the  Latin  tongues,  while  on  their  own  ground  their  original 
literary  forms  are  dead  (as  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Icelandic)  or 
giving  way  (as  in  the  Middle  High  German)  before  translations 
and  imitations  of  French  and   Italian  forms.     On  the  other 
hand,  French  has  already  some  claim  to  that  universality  as 
a  European  lingua  communis  which  is  to  be  consolidated  a 
few  centuries  later;  Brunetto  Latini  writes  his  Tresor  in  it 
because  it  is  ^Hhe  pleasantest  and  most  widely  understood  of 
European  languages;  ^^  it  has  invaded  and  almost  annexed  a 
land  formerly  of  pure  Germanic  speech,  England;  it  has, 
above  all,  become  the  vehicle  of  a  vast,  varied  and  artistic 
literature,  which  soon  becomes  a  European  treasure,  read  and 
imitated  from  Iceland  to  Sicily,  and  powerful  enough  to  oust 
in  England  and. Germany  the  old  Germanic  literary  moulds 
in  favour  of  the  newer  and  more  flexible  ones  which  it  has 
invented    or    adapted    from    Latin    models.     We    think    of 
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Chaucer,  not  Caedmon,  as  the  father  of  modern  Enghsh 
poetry;  and  what  would  Chaucer  be  without  the  verse-forms 
learnt  from  France  and  the  themes  and  style  learnt  from 
France  and  Italy  ?  Would  WoKram  have  written  but  for 
Chretien  de  Troyes  and  B^roul  ?  Which  come  first,  the 
Minnesingers  of  Thuringia  or  the  troubadours  of  Provence  ? 
And  if  Italian  is  less  universal,  it  is  even  more  highly  developed 
than  French,  having  had  the  unique  good  luck  to  spring  from 
infancy  to  full  maturity  under  the  magic  touch  of  the  world's 
master  wizard  of  words;  and  its  literature,  though  much  less 
vast  and  varied  than  that  of  France,  has  similarly  reached 
the  summits  of  art  at  one  bound.  Besides  literature,  learning 
and  the  arts  were  reviving  in  the  Italian  cities;  a  faculty  of 
law  had  been  established  at  Bologna,  a  school  of  medicine  at 
Salerno;  Giotto's  campanile  was  rising  like  a  marble  rainbow 
in  the  sky  of  Florence,  and  the  first  Venetian  palaces  were 
fringing  the  lagoons  like  petrified  sea-foam.  Not  long  after, 
Paris  becomes  a  still  greater  centre  of  learning  with  her  great 
school  of  theology.  Once  again,  beauty  and  knowledge  were 
flowering  in  the  world.  Where  ?  In  the  German  forests, 
amid  the  fresh,  new  forces  that  had  overthrown  Rome  ? 
No,  but  from  Rome  itseK,  from  that  soil  which  might  have 
been  thought  effete,  but  which,  fertilized  by  its  first  harvest, 
was  ready  for  a  second. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples — such  as  mon- 
opolisation of  the  philosophical  thought  of  the  time  by  the 
Latin  countries  or  by  a  half-Latin  country  like  England,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Crusades  started  in  France  and  the  great 
religious  orders  in  Italy — to  show  that  the  civilization  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  a  Latin  civihzation  both  in  the  old  and 
new  sense.  But  one  important  point  should  be  noted,  and 
that  is  that  it  is  a  Latin  nation,  France,  who  first  elaborated 
in  the  Middle  Ages  that  ideal  of  the  chivalrous  knight,  which, 
somewhat  de-spiritualized  and  hardened  by  the  Italians 
of  the  Renaissance  into  the  ^^cortegiano,''  refined  again  by 
the  French  of  the  seventeenth  century  into  the  ^^honnete 
homme,''  has  given  the  modern  world  that  humane  model 
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known  in  English  as  the  '^gentleman''  with  all  that  the 
word  suggests  of  humanity,  honour,  elegance  and  tact. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  greatest  thing  Latin  civilization  has  given 
us,  and  certainly  one  we  could  never  look  for  from  German 
culture  from  Alaric  to  Von  Tirpitz. 

By  the  time  we  arrive  at  the  Renaissance,  the  predomi- 
nance of  Latin  culture  seems  well  established,  and  whatever 
flicker  of  German  art  and  literature  there  had  been  in  the 
Middle  Ages  seems  to  have  died  out.  During  the  sixteenth 
century,  indeed,  that  predominance  may  be  said  to  reach  its 
zenith;  for  not  only  is  Italy  resplendent  throughout  Europe 
as  the  centre  of  the  new  scholarship,  of  all  the  arts  and  of 
literature,  the  mecca  of  all  who  seek  a  training  in  refined 
manners  and  the  art  of  life,  not  only  is  France  vigorously 
engaged  in  improving  and  enriching  her  already  famous 
language  and  letters  and  in  adding  still  further  to  her  political 
prestige,  but  the  third  great  Latin  star,  Spain,  has  suddenly 
burst  forth  in  full  brilliance  with  her  explorers,  her  great 
warriors  and  her  original  drama  and  novel.  She  makes  the 
new  continent  almost  her  own.  For  a  moment  it  seems  as 
if  Rome  is  to  be  the  centre  of  the  modern  as  of  the  ancient 
world. 

But  just  at  this  moment  of  Latin  triumph,  Deutschtum 
has  its  second  great  chance.  On  All  Saints  day,  1517, 
Luther  nails  his  ninety-five  theses  on  the  door  of  the 
castle  church  at  Wittenberg,  and  thereby  seems  to  incar- 
nate in  Germany  all  the  new  sense  of  intellectual  and 
spiritual  freedom  which  is  perhaps  the  very  breath  of  life  of 
the  Renaissance.  That  leadership  which  Germany  had  failed 
to  wrest  from  the  Latin  world  by  force  of  arms  and  numbers 
a  thousand  years  before,  she  now  has  a  chance  to  seize  by  the 
finer  weapons  of  the  spirit.  Is  it  necessary  to  point  out  that 
for  a  second  time  she  fails  ignominiously  ?  The  Reformation 
suffers  total  defeat  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  (even 
over  a  great  part  of  German-speaking  lands);  and  even  in 
those  parts  where  it  is  triumphant,  it  brings  with  it  no  added 
prestige  for  German  culture  in  general.     Does  German  culture 
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in  general  enjoy  any  greater  fame  in  the  Protestant  England 
of  Shakespeare  or  Milton  than  it  did  in  the  Catholic  England 
of  Chaucer,  or  than  it  did  at  the  same  date  in  France,  Italy 
or  Spain  ?  Does  the  German  language  supplant  French  and 
Italian  ?  Do  young  Englishmen  cease  to  travel  in  Italy  to 
'^ complete  their  education ''  and  go  to  Germany  instead? 
On  the  contrary,  the  fact  that  Germany  is  the  champion  of 
the  Reformation  advances  the  interests  of  German  as  against 
Latin  civilization  not  one  iota.  And  in  German  lands  the 
struggles  arising  out  of  the  Reformation  prove  so  exhausting 
that  German  civilization  comes  near  to  dying  out  altogether 
on  its  own  hearthstone. 

During  the  seventeenth  century,  however,  we  see  for  the 
first  time  signs  of  that  phenomenon  so  much  talked  of  in  our 
age,  Latin  decadence.  Those  brilliant  centres  of  light  and 
leading,  the  Italian  free  states,  lose  their  freedom;  and 
Italian  culture  gradually  declines  (though  this  decline  is  more 
relative  than  absolute,  as  witness  the  names  of  Galileo,  Vico 
and  Muratori).  The  sun  of  Spain,  after  a  brief  but  glorious 
day,  sinks  never  to  rise  again — up  to  the  present.  On  the 
other  hand,  France  rises  to  her  pinnacle  of  glory,  presenting 
for  the  first  time  since  the  fall  of  Rome  the  picture  of  a  vast, 
highly  organized  and  unified  state,  victorious  in  arms,  rich 
in  commerce,  renowned  for  science  and  learning,  her  language 
fast  becoming  the  universal  medium  of  cultivated  people,  and 
her  ideal  of  good  taste  and  elegant  simplicity  in  life  and 
literature  (for  it  was  at  this  time  that  this  ideal  of  the  Latin 
genius  as  since  understood  was  first  formulated  in  France) 
fast  being  enthusiastically  adopted  as  the  ideal  of  all  Europe. 
If  ever  a  nation  really  exercised  over  Europe  such  a  hegemony 
as  Germany  is  said  to  aim  at,  it  was  France  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  seventeenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

If,  then,  the  falling  off  of  Spain  and  Italy  was  by  so  much 
a  territorial  loss,  so  to  speak,  to  Latin  civiHzation,  this  was 
perhaps  more  than  made  up  for  by  the  clearer  definition  given 
to  the  meaning  of  that  civilization  by  the  logical  genius  of 
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France.  Besides,  Spain  and  Italy  still  formed,  with  France, 
the  ^^ring'^  of  '^polite  nations,''  and  their  languages  the 
<<ring''  of  ^^ polite  languages"  as  distinguished  from  the 
^^ barbarous''  nations  and  languages  of  England^  and  Germany. 
Perhaps  the  shrillest  note  of  Latin  triumph  was  struck  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  when  the  greatest 
King  of  Prussia  wrote  a  book  in  French  to  deride  German 
literature.^  But  this  was  for  Germany  the  grey  hour  before 
the  dawn.  For  Germany's  third  great  chance  to  wrest  the 
primacy  from  Latin  civilization  was  at  hand  and  the  resultant 
struggle  has  gone  on  since  until  it  has  reached  a  bloody  climax 
in  our  day. 

From  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  careful 
observer  might  have  noted  signs  that  Germany's  day  was 
coming.  In  the  first  place,  Prussia,  under  the  guidance  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  was  forging  that  mighty  military  and 
political  instrument  which  was  to  be  the  nucleus  of  national 
unity.  Again,  a  great  generation  of  men  of  genius,  literary 
and  musical,  was  soon  to  wipe  out  the  poor  intellectual 
record  of  Germany.  But,  above  all  these  things,  an  age  was 
being  ushered  in,  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  the  peculiar 
genius  of  the  Germans  was  to  find  itself  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  The  Latin  ideal,  after  all,  was  an  aristo- 
cratic and  artistic  ideal,  and  the  nineteenth  century  was  to 
be  an  age  of  democracy  and  science.     The  homely,  plodding 

1  The  relation  of  the  English  and  Anglo-Saxons  to  this  age-long  duel  between 
Teuton  and  Latin  would  in  itself  form  the  subject  of  a  lengthy  study.  It  is  no 
paradox  to  say  that  England  is  half  Latin,  and  this  in  two  ways:  first,  by  inter- 
mixture with  French  blood  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest;  and,  secondly,  by 
her  willingness  to  submit  herself  to  the  influences  of  Latin  culture  from  the  time  of 
that  conquest  to  the  present  day.  Chaucer  learned  his  art  from  the  French  and  the 
Italians;  two  centuries  later  Spenser  and  the  English  sonneteers  got  their  models 
from  Italy;  Milton  took  suggestions  from  Dante  and  Tasso;  English  prose  in  the 
Restoration  modelled  itself  on  French  prose,  and  English  poets  and  critics  were 
even  more  than  duly  respectful  of  French  neo-classic  standards  throughout  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  English  language  is  half  Latin.  It  is  just  this  willingness 
to  learn  from  foreign  races  that  has  made  the  greatness  of  English  culture;  and  it  is 
the  distrust  and  contempt  of  foreign  models,  the  refusal  to  be  fertilized  by  them, 
the  stupid  insistence  on  being  "echt  deutsch,*'  that  has  made  German  culture  so 
sterile  and  its  periods  of  blossoming  so  short-winded.  I  have  heard  an  American 
scholar  express  a  secret  weakness  for  Gottsched  just  because,  dry-as-dust  as  he  was, 
he  strove  so  valiantly  to  inoculate  German  literature  at  the  beginning  of  its  modem 
period  with  some  of  the  Latin  virtues. 

2  Frederick  the  Great's  "  De  la  litt^rature  allemande." 
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virtues  of  the  German  mind  and  character  were  just  the  ones 
needed  to  carry  out  the  Philistine  tasks  which  the  nineteenth 
century  considered  most  urgent.  Yet,  it  was  not  this  side 
of  the  German  spirit  which  first  attracted  Europe — rather  it 
was  its  mystical,  romantic  side,  which  coincided  with  the 
aims  of  the  Romantic  movement  and  which  blew  like  a 
fresh  woodland  breeze  into  the  slightly  faded  salons  of  Latin 
civilization.  At  all  events,  with  that  famous  book,  De 
VAllemagne  of  Mme.  de  Stael,  German  civilization  was  at 
last  given  the  entree  to  the  best  circles  of  Europe;  a  little  later 
Coleridge  and  Carlyle  teach  England  to  admire  German 
strength  and  depth  rather  than  French  elegance  and  wit. 

Though  the  romantic  side  of  the  German  spirit  was  the 
first  to  captivate  Europe,  it  was  soon  made  evident  that  this 
was  not  the  side  destined  to  be  most  prominent  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  What  the  vast  scientific  task  of  the  new  age 
most  needed  was  ^^organization,''  and  Germany,  with  her 
docile  willingness  to  sacrifice  individuality  to  system,  at  once 
came  forward  to  provide  armies  of  plodding  investigators 
such  as  even  the  Alexandrian  age  had  never  known.  Her 
application  of  this  principle  to  military  activities  was  not  to 
be  realized  for  some  time;  but  almost  at  once  she  ^'accapara- 
ted''  by  the  same  principle  the  world  of  science  and  scholar- 
ship. Europe  forgot  that  France  and  Italy  had  been  the 
founders  of  European  science  and  scholarship  as  well  as  of 
art  and  letters,  and  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  Teuton 
Gamaliels;  forgot  too  that  those  older  nations  had  been  able 
to  reconcile  scholarship  and  art,  and  became  converted  to  the 
German  doctrine  that  artistic  presentation  puts  the  scientific 
value  of  work  under  suspicion.  German  scholars  brought  all 
branches  of  knowledge  under  the  German  aegis;  and  the 
world  finally  presented  to  Germany  the  flattering  if  rather 
ludicrous  spectacle  of  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  crowding 
into  German  universities  to  study  French  and  Enghsh  litera- 
ture. German  began  to  take  a  place  beside  French  as  a 
language  cultivated  people  should  know;  it  displaced  Italian 
almost  entirely.     People  began  to  travel  and  reside  in  Ger- 
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many.  German  music  was  supreme.  Foreign  countries 
modelled  their  educational  systems  on  that  of  Germany. 
Germany  became  a  symbol  for  thoroughness  and  up-to- 
dateness;  the  Latin  nations  were  looked  upon  as  tawdry  sur- 
vivals of  an  outworn  ideal.  What  a  revanche  the  German 
spirit  had  at  last  won ! 

Yet  that  revanche  was  as  yet  only  moral  and  intellectual. 
There  was  as  yet  no  ^' material' '  Germany;  France,  with  the 
Napoleonic  halo  still  above  her,  stood  out  as  ever  the  queen 
of  Europe.  Then,  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue,  came  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war;  and  Europe's  admiration  was  intensified  to 
awe.  The  idea  that  this  nation  of  be-spectacled,  cosmopoli- 
tan professors  and  long-haired  pianists  aimed  at  material 
power  had  never  entered  any  one's  head;  and  lo !  at  one  blow 
it  had  struck  the  queen  of  Latin  civilization  in  the  dust  and 
risen  towering  like  a  giant  in  the  centre  of  Europe.  What 
wonder  if  people  connected  the  idea  of  destiny  with  this 
nation  !  Now,  at  last,  the  doctrine  of  Latin  decadence  and 
Germanic  superiority  finds  clear  formulation,  influenced  per- 
haps to  a  greater  extent  than  has  been  realized  by  the 
scientific  theory  of  evolution  so  popular  at  the  time.  It  was 
argued  that  every  race  has  its  day,  and  that,  after  centuries 
of  waiting,  the  day  of  Germany  had  come.  The  Latin 
genius,  artistic  and  exquisite  as  it  was,  had  failed  to  measure 
up  to  the  new  requirements  of  a  material  and  scientific  age; 
its  work  was  done;  Rome  must  pass  the  torch  on  to  Germania. 

How  the  German  triumph  was  consolidated  during  the 
remaining  years  of  the  century  is  common  knowledge  to 
every  adult  reader;  it  has  been  a  part  of  the  life-experience  of 
every  one  of  us.  How  German  ^^organization"  having 
triumphed  in  learning  and  war,  now  turned  to  new  conquests 
in  trade  and  industry;  how  the  conception  of  German  world- 
supremacy  was  nourished  in  the  hearts  of  the  German  people; 
how  the  German  University  moulded  the  intellectual  methods 
of  the  young  scholar  from  all  countries — all  these  things  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  upon.  But  it  may  not  be  foreign  to  our 
subject  to  note  the  extraordinary  way  in  which  for  many 
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years  Latin  civilization  humiliated  itself  before  its  conquerors. 
After  the  War  of  1870,  France  tried  to  reorganize  her  teaching 
on  the  German  model,  and  the  French  doctoral  thesis  took  on 
(as  far  as  the  irrepressible  literary  instinct  of  the  Frenchman 
would  permit)  the  repulsive  appearance  of  the  German  dis- 
sertation with  its  plethora  of  ill-digested  facts  and  its  utter 
absence  of  the  spirit  of  criticism,  selection  and  arrangement. 
Italy — the  spectacle  is  almost  one  to  avert  one's  eyes  from — 
Italy,  the  home  of  beauty,  came  still  more  closely  under  the 
Germanic  wing;  Guglielmo  Ferrero,  in  his  recent  book  La 
Guerre  Europeenne,  deplores  the  fact  that  so  many  of  Italy's 
contemporary  scholars  got  their  training  in  Germany  and 
have  introduced  German  methods  into  the  Italian  class-room; 
the  intellectual  intercourse  between  France  and  Italy,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  very  slight  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
century.  Moreover,  Germany  cunningly  played  the  colonial 
aspirations  of  France,  Italy  and  Spain  in  North  Africa  off 
against  each  other,  so  as  to  bring  Italy  into  alliance  with 
herself,  and  to  re-awaken  in  Spain  the  old  resentment  against 
France.  Even  in  the  new  world,  Spain  loses  her  last  colony; 
and  one,  at  least,  of  the  South-American  republics.  Chili, 
moulds  her  educational  system  on  the  German  model 
(Argentine,  on  the  contrary,  remains  faithful  to  Latin  ideals 
as  personified  in  France) .  Latin  solidarity  seems  to  be  utterly 
broken,  and  German  uility  complete.  To  add  the  finishing 
touch  to  the  triumph,  French  writers  are  found  to  confess  that 
the  Latin  races  are  decadent  and  destined  shortly  to  dis- 
appear. 

II 

It  might  have  seemed,  then,  in  the  year  1900,  that 
''Germany's  century"  was  at  last  about  to  dawn.  Yet  a 
few  signs  had  recently  appeared  that,  after  all,  Latin  civiliza- 
tion might  not  be  going  to  give  up  the  ghost  without  a  struggle. 
It  might  have  been  pointed  out  that,  since  1870,  France  and 
Italy  had  coolly  annexed  substantial  colonial  possessions; 
that  Italy  had  shown  the  vitality,  after  a  thousand  years  of 
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gropings,  to  at  last  fuse  herself  into  a  nation;  that  both  of 
these  countries  were  producing  a  young  generation  of  writers, 
thinkers,  scholars  and  scientists  (as  witness,  for  the  one,  such 
names  as  Anatole  France,  Bergson,  Poincar^,  Mme  Curie  and, 
for  the  other,  Carducci,  Foggazzaro,  D'Annunzio,  Ferrero, 
Croce,  Vito  Volterra  and  Marconi)  whose  names  had  a 
universal  retentissement  in  ominous  contrast  to  the  increasing 
barrenness  of  Germany  in  anything  but  ^^strengwissenschaft- 
lich^^  plodders;  that  in  her  own  special  field  of  music,  Germany 
was  either  silent  or  cacophonous,  while  the  world  was  showing 
signs  of  returning  to  its  old  love  of  Latin  melody,  which  was 
again  being  provided  for  it  by  composers  like  Saint-Saens 
Debussy,  Puccini,  Mascagni  and  indeed  a  whole  new  school  of 
French  and  Italian  music;  that,  in  painting,  the  Latin  coun- 
tries as  a  whole  were  at  least  holding  their  own,  while  one  of 
them,  Spain  (in  the  persons  of  Sorolla  and  Zuloaga)  was  doing 
a  good  deal  more;  that  the  steps  of  foreign  students  were 
turning  more  and  more  to  the  French  and  even  to  the  Italian 
universities  and  away  from  the  German  ones;  that  even  in 
the  Germanized  university  circles  of  the  United  States  (where 
protests  against  the  idolizing  of  German  methods  were  begin- 
ning to  be  heard)  a  new  welcome  was  being  given  to  the  visit- 
ing savant  or  litterateur  from  France,  who  was  sending  such 
apostles  out  in  increasing  numbers  under  her  newly  organized 
societies  for  the  propagation  of  French  culture,  such  as  the 
Alliance  Frangaise,  the  Instituts  frangais  or  the  exchange 
professorships;  that,  above  all,  France  had  entered  into  a 
close  alliance  with  that  gigantic  new  rival  to  Deutschtum, 
Russia,  and  into  a  close  entente  with  that  nation  which  had 
made  the  happiest  blend  of  Latin  and  Germanic  qualities, 
England.  These  things  might  have  spoken  to  those  who  had 
ears  to  hear;  but  Sir  PhiUstine, 

"  Who  all  his  life  on  the  outside  passes," 

does  not  have  ears  for  that  purpose.  During  the  decade 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  signs  multiply;  in  France 
there  grows  up  a  young  generation,   tutored  by  men  like 
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Bands,  that  is  almost  warlike  and  that  accepts  with  stoicism 
the  three  years'  military  service  law  of  1913;*  Italy  gives 
evidence  of  her  ambition  for  empire  by  annexing  Tripoli; 
France  answers  the  threat  of  Agadir  by  annexing  Morocco. 
Yet  people  persist  in  nursing  the  memories  of  Fashoda  and 
Adua,  and  in  misapplying  them  to  convince  themselves  that 
Frenchmen  and  Italians  can  no  longer  fight. 

Then  comes  the  day  of  wrath.  Germany,  feeling  dimly 
perhaps  that  her  moral  and  intellectual  prestige  is  not  quite 
so  firmly  established  as  she  thought  it  was,  that,  indeed,  it  is 
perhaps  slipping  away  from  her,  determines  to  save  it  by 
consolidating  her  material  power  and  throws  down  the 
gauntlet  to  Latin  and  all  other  civilizations.  And,  as  her 
armies  approach  within  a  few  miles  of  Paris,  it  seems  as 
though,  after  all,  what  we  took  for  signs  of  a  Latin  awakening 
must  have  been  but  a  flash  in  the  pan;  it  looks  as  if  this  time 
the  queen  of  Latin  civilization  is  to  be  not  merely  struck  down 
but  obliterated.  Then  comes  the  Battle  of  the  Marne — a 
date  not  merely  in  military  and  political  history,  but  in  the 
history  of  ethnical  theorizing.  For  in  those  historic  days  of 
September,  1914,  the  world  rubs  its  eyes  and  asks  itself 
whether,  after  all,  there  is  anything  in  theories  of  racial  evolu- 
tion and  decadence,  and  whether  such  a  splendid  rally  in  the 
midst  of  defeat  and  unpreparedness  as  France  displayed  was 
not  a  finer  proof  of  moral  vitality  than  the  achievements  of 
the  Germans  which  were  the  mechanical  result  of  patient  and 
scientific  preparation. 

If  this  was  the  impression  made  on  the  world  in  general, 
what  must  have  been  the  effect  on  France  and  her  Latin 
sisters  ?  The  Latin  David  had,  if  not  struck  down,  at  least 
sent  the  Teuton  Goliath  reeling.  The  answer  to  our  question 
will  be  found  in  the  following  account  of  an  extraordinarily 
interesting  event  which  took  place  during  the  first  winter  of 
the  war,  but  of  which  no  notice  (to  my  knowledge)  has  been 
taken  in  Canadian  periodicals.     On  February  12,  1915,  there 

*For  a  detailed  account  of  the  regeneration  of  the  French  spirit  see  my  article 
entitled  "  The  New  France,"  in  the  "  University  Magazine  "  for  April,  1915. 
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was  held  in  the  grand  amphitheatre  of  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris  a 
kind  of  symposium  of  the  Latin  nations,  organized  on  the 
initiative  of  the  Revue  Hebdomadaire  and  the  Soci6t6  des 
Conferences.  The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  M.  Paul 
Desehanel,  president  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  all  the  Latin  nations  of  Europe — great  and  small — had 
sent  distinguished  representatives.  Italy  was  represented  by 
no  less  than  three  of  her  most  famous  sons,  Guglielmo  Ferrero, 
Gabriele  D'Annunzio  and  Ricciotti  Garibaldi;  Spain  by  the 
novelist  Blasco  Ibaiiez,  and  the  smaller  members  of  the  flock 
• — Belgium,  Roumania,  Portugal — by  distinguished  but  less 
universally  known  names.  Latin  America  was  represented 
by  General  Reyes,  former  President  of  the  Republic  of  Col- 
umbia. Greece,  in  the  person  of  M.  Andreades,  a  professor  in 
the  University  of  Athens,  was  also  included  in  this  Latin 
love-feast. 

The  proceedings  consisted  mainly  of  an  address  of  wel- 
come by  M.  Deschanel,  a  ^^ declaration^'  by  a  representative 
of  each  Latin  country,  and  a  closing  address  of  thanks  by 
M.  Ernest  Lavisse  of  the  French  Academy.  The  occasion 
was  marked  by  Latin  enthusiasm  and  Latin  eloquence  at 
their  highest  pitch.  The  ^^  declarations ''  took  the  form  mainly 
of  tributes  to  France  and  assurances  of  the  sympathy  of  her 
Latin  sisters  in  her  moment  of  trial.  But  what  is  most  pertin- 
ent to  our  purpose  is  to  note  that  at  this  meeting  the  idea  of 
establishing  not  merely  a  moral  and  intellectual  but  a  political 
solidarity  between  the  Latin  nations  is  adumbrated  for  the 
first  time  in  history.  Pan-Latinity  at  last  takes  its  place 
beside  Pan-Germanism  and  Pan-Slavism.  Hitherto,  no  mat- 
ter how  close  the  racial  sympathies  of  the  Latin  nations 
have  been,  their  political  differences  have  been  many.  During 
the  recent  Tripolitan  war  even,  several  unpleasant  ^^inci- 
dents'' arose  between  France  and  Italy;  and  the  friction 
between  France  and  Spain  over  Morocco  has  at  times  been 
serious.  Yet,  even  before  this  Sorbonne  meeting,  M.  Charles 
Richet,  a  French  journalist  who  took  upon  himself,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  the  task  of  combating  the  German  pro- 
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paganda  in  Italy,  wrote  as  follows  in  a  Roman  newspaper  in 
the  autumn  of  1914:  ^^  Victory  once  gained,  we  must  at  once 
set  about  constructing  the  strong  and  fraternal  union  of  the 
Latin  peoples.  The  African  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  are 
vast  enough  to  render  possible  an  understanding  between 
Frenchmen,  Spaniards  and  Italians.  We  shall  not  allow  the 
Germans  to  get  control  of  them,  but  we  Latins,  all  together, 
brothers  by  blood,  language,  customs  and  will,  shall  bring 
peace  to  Africa,  the  ^pax  romana,'  so  different  from  the 
'pax  germanica,'  which  is  based  on  tyranny. ''*  But  an  in- 
dividual expression  of  opinion  like  this  is  hardly  comparable 
to  such  a  chorus  as  the  Sorbonne  meeting  provides  us  with. 
M.  Deschanel,  speaking  of  the  unity  in  diversity  of  the  Latin 
family,  said:  ^'It  is  one,  because  the  old  rivalries  between  Latin 
peoples  have  no  longer  any  reason  for  existing;  the  very 
shadows  have  disappeared;  none  of  our  interests  conflict.  It 
is  one  because  the  whole  effort  of  the  Hellenic  and  Latin  con- 
science, throughout  the  ages,  has  been  bent  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  same  ideal:  liberty  through  law.^^  And  do  not 
the  words  which  I  have  italicized  in  the  following  passage 
from  the  speech  of  M.  Istrati,  the  Roumanian  delegate,  reveal, 
under  their  cautiousness,  a  cherished  ambition?  '^It  is  as  a 
Roumanian  and  as  president  of  the  Latin  Association  of 
Bucharest  that  I  venture — in  these  historic  and  terrible 
moments  when  our  right  to  live  and  the  salvation  of  a  whole 
civilization  is  at  stake,  in  this  moment  so  ardently  longed  for 
by  us  when  we  might  at  last  see  the  Latins  united  hy  intel- 
lectual bonds  at  least  as  a  beginning — to  make  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  the  most  urgent  appeal  to  the  Latin  sisters  every- 
where .and  to  say  to  them :  Sursum  Corda !  Long  live  Latin 
civilization  (Vive  la  Latinite)!^^  M.  Lavisse  in  his  closing 
message  touches  on  the  same  practical  aspect  of  the  gathering: 
'^  Gentlemen,  let  us  proclaim  our  Credo  louder  than  ever,  and 
let  us  become  better  and  better  acquainted  with  our  common 
spirit.     We  do  not  know  each  other  well  enough.     We  ought 


*I  am  indebted  for  the  text  of   M.  Richet's  article  to  the  "  Bulletin  "  of  the 
Soci6t6  Autourdu  Monde,  in  which  it  is  reproduced. 
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to  tighten  the  bonds  of  all  kinds  that  have  begun  to  be  estab- 
lished between  us.  We  ought  to  meet  from  time  to  time  as 
we  have  done  to-day  to  express  to  each  other  our  mutual 
affection/' 

The  feature  of  the  proceedings,  however,  was  the  really 
magnificent  address  of  Guglielmo  Ferrero,  which  in  its  classical 
simplicity,  perfection  of  contour  and  logical  rigour  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  somewhat  romantic  effusiveness  of  the 
other  speakers.  His  main  thesis  is  closely  related  to  the 
idea  set  forth  in  his  book  Entre  les  Deux  Mondes.  The 
subject  of  his  address  is  ^^La  Latinite,''  or  Latin  Civilization, 
and  he  finds  a  philosophic  basis  for  Latin  union  in  the  fact 
that  Latin  civilization  has,  on  the  whole,  in  spite  of  some 
lapses,  stood  for  quality  rather  than  quantity  as  a  measure 
of  excellence,  whereas  certain  other  civilizations,^  such  as  the 
ancient  Egyptian  and  the  modern  German,  stand  for  the 
opposite  ideal.  ^^The  moment  has  come,''  runs  his  address, 
^^for  us  to  remind  ourselves  that  we  are  connected — all  of  us, 
Frenchmen,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Roumanians,  Italians — by 
the  bonds  of  language,  culture  and  institutions  with  the 
brilliant  civilization  which,  originating  in  Greece,  took  on  a 
Latin  form  in  Italy  and  which  from  Italy,  both  before  and 
after  it  became  Christian,  gradually  conquered  a  part  of 
Europe  which  it  controls  and  will  control  still  for  many 
centuries.  The  moment  has  come  to  champion  the  glories — 
which  have  been  somewhat  slighted  in  these  latter  days — of 
that  civilization  which  is  the  mother  of  us  all;  above  all,  the 
moment  has  come,  if  we  wish  to  draw  from  the  study  of  the 
past  strength  for  our  present  duties,  to  remember  that  what 
has  characterized  Latin  civiHzation  in  its  most  glorious 
moments  has  been  its  heroic  effort  to  attain,  in  all  domains, 
greatness,  and  its  keen  repugnance  for  the  colossal."  By 
greatness,  he  explains,  he  means  the  overcoming  of  difficulties 
which  are  within  ourselves,  spiritual  and  intellectual  obstacles; 
by  the  colossal  he  means  the  effort  to  triumph  over  matter 
and  the  difficulties  which  it  sets  up  against  our  wills  or 
caprices,  external  obstacles.    Now,  this  mania  for  the  colossal, 
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Ferrero  thinks,  has  seized  ail  nations  (Germany  most  violently) 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  Success  in  the  overcoming  of 
external  obstacles,  in  the  taming  of  natural  forces,  in  inor- 
dinate development  of  commerce  and  industry,  material 
greatness,  in  short,  has  come  to  be  the  criterion  of  national 
eminence  rather  than  intellectual  or  moral  greatness.  ^^  France 
has  been  the  country  which  has  resisted  this  current  most 
strongly;  but  for  that  very  reason  too  many  people  agreed 
that  she  must  be  decadent.  Because  her  commerce  and  her 
population  were  not  increasing  as  quickly  as  the  population 
and  commerce  of  Germany  she  must  be  destined  to  disappear.  ^^ 
Perhaps  no  reasoning,  nothing  but  a  great  historic  event, 
Ferrero  thinks,  could  ever  have  stemmed  the  formidable 
current  of  opinions  and  interests  which  was  carrying  the 
whole  world  away  to  the  '^hideous  enormities  of  a  purely 
quantitative  civilization. ''  Speaking  of  the  Battle  of  the. 
Marne  and  its  significance  for  the  philosopher  of  history, 
he  says:  '^ Probably  during  those  days  we  lived  through 
one  of  the  great  moments  of  history,  for  it  was  the  first 
moment  in  which  our  generation,  astonished,  asked  itself 
whether  after  all  it  was  not  possible  that  mass  and  num- 
ber might  not  be  everything  in  the  world.  .  .  .  This 
war  must  be  the  revanche  of  true  intellectual  and  moral 
greatness  over  the  arrogance  of  the  colossal  which  had 
hardened  and  blinded  men's  minds;  it  must  restore  to 
the  world  appreciation  for  those  things,  in  all  domains  of 
activity,  which  are  great  only  by  the  smallness  of  their  pro- 
portions and  by  the  modesty  of  a  greatness  that  comes  wholly 
from  within;  it  must  prepare  a  new  generation  capable  of 
doing  great  things  with  simplicity  and  without  arrogance 
and  a  world  which  has  recovered  its  moral  balance  by  redis- 
covering the  meaning  of  true  greatness.''  He  closes  by  asking 
whether  in  all  justice  the  other  Latin  nations  can  leave  France 
^^  alone  to  the  very  end  at  the  terrible  and  glorious  task  from 
which  the  genius  of  our  race  is  destined  to  emerge  rejuvenated." 
Three  months  after  this  declaration  of  Latin  solidarity 
Italy  repudiated  her  alliance  with  the  Germanic  powers  and 
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took  her  place  beside  France  against  them.  Since  then,  she 
has  re-enforced  the  lesson  France  taught  the  astonished  world 
that  Latinity  is  not  incompatible  with  courage,  endurance 
and  efficiency.  Only  a  short  time  ago  Portugal  stepped  into 
the  arena;  and,  as  these  words  are  being  written,  the  addition 
of  Roumania  to  the  ring  of  the  allies  leaves  only  Spain  and 
Latin  America  outside  the  Latin  confraternity  of  arms.  It 
can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  South-American  Republics 
should  feel  more  called  upon  than  the  North-American 
Republic  to  enter  upon  a  European  conflict;  as  for  Spain, 
the  German  propaganda  had  of  late  eaten  into  her  more 
deeply  than  into  any  other  Latin  country,  though  early  in  the 
war  her  ^' intellectuals^^  issued  a  pro-ally  manifesto,  and  since 
then  much  has  been  done  by  the  Institut  frangais  of  Madrid  to 
counteract  this  influence  from  Berlin;  in  short,  Spain,  if  she 
does  not  enter  a  Latin  pact  during  the  war,  would  probably 
not  hold  herself  apart  after  it. 

If  it  should  be  thought  that  the  sentiments  expressed  at 
the  Sorbonne  meeting  were  but  the  effervescence  of  Latin 
enthusiasm  in  the  first  months  of  what  looked  like  a  short 
and  easily  successful  war,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  as 
recently  as  May  of  this  year  (1916)  there  was  founded,  under 
the  high  auspices  of  Guglielmo  Ferrero  and  Professor  Luchaire 
of  the  Sorbonne,  a  periodical  entitled  La  Revue  des  Nations 
LatineSy  to  appear  monthly  both  in  French  and  Italian,  and 
to  be  devoted  to  the  propaganda  of  Latin  solidarity,  political 
as  well  as  moral  and  intellectual.  The  two  first  numbers 
(May  and  June)  of  this  new  monthly  lie  before  me  as  I  write. 
It  has  the  appearance  of  a  high-class  review,  and  the  articles 
— bearing  on  the  war  or  on  subjects  of  common  interest  to 
the  Latin  nations — are  signed  by  well-known  personages  of 
the  Latin  world.  The  May  number  begins  with  an  announce- 
ment of  the  policy  of  the  periodical  signed  by  Ferrero  and 
Luchaire;  that  policy  is  to  encourage  the  resistance  of  Latin 
civilization  to  Germanic  domination;  it  will  '^seek  to  help 
science;  art,  philosophy,  literature,  to  purify  themselves  from 
the  Germanic  currents  which  are  denaturing  and  corrupting 
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them/^  'Ho  wrest  all  the  schools  and  in  particular  the  univer- 
sities from  the  German  yoke/^  'Ho  examine  the  means  by 
which  the  Latin  peoples  may  be  able  in  the  future  to  prevent 
German  industry  from  submerging  the  world  under  a  flood  of 
shoddy  products/'  'Ho  set  forth  clearly  the  duties  that  the 
enormous  revolution  going  on  imposes  upon  the  Latin  peoples/' 
"to  render  more  solid  the  harmony  between  the  Latin  nations, 
above  all  between  France  and  Italy/'  A  glance  at  the  table 
of  contents  will  give  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  fare  the  magazine 
provides.  In  the  May  number,  J.  Reinach  writes  on  "The 
Origins  of  the  War/'  P.  Savi-Lopez  on  "The  Return  of  the 
Gods"  (dealing  with  the  recovery  of  the  Latin  ideals  of  form 
and  taste  in  literary  scholarship  from  the  tyranny  of  German 
pedantry),  G.  Belot  on  "The  Moral  Re- Adaptation  after  the 
War,"  A.  Mousset  on  "Spain  and  the  War,"  G.  Caprin  on 
"The  Italian  War  on  the  Isonzo."  The  June  number  begins 
with  an  essay  by  Ferrero  on  "The  Latin  Genius"  (containing 
much  the  same  thesis  as  his  address  at  the  Sorbonne  sum- 
marized above),  Professor  Meillet,  the  well-known  French 
philologist,  writes  "On  the  Linguistic  Meaning  of  Latin 
Unity,"  A.  Landry,  a  French  deputy  from  Corsica,  on  "The 
Franco-Italian  Customs  Problem,"  E.  Ciccotti,  an  Italian 
deputy,   on   "The  Official  Italian  SociaHst  Party  and  the 

War,"  Lieutenant  F on  "On  Board  the  Auxiliary 

Cruiser  'Provence',"  while  G.  Caprin  completes  his  study  on 
"The  Italian  War  on  the  Isonzo."  Both  numbers  have 
editorial  departments  under  the  following  captions,  "Inter- 
national Politics,"  "Political  Life  in  France  and  Italy," 
"Intellectual  Life  in  France  and  Italy,"  "International 
Economic  Life."  It  is  under  the  first  of  these  rubrics  that 
are  to  be  found  the  most  remarkable  applications  and  expan- 
sions of  that  idea  of  Latin  political  solidarity  adumbrated  at 
the  Sorbonne  meeting,  particularly  in  selections  given  in  the 
May  number  from  an  article  that  had  appeared  during  last 
winter  in  another  review,  Scientia,  from  the  hand  of  Signor 
Bonfante  of  Pavia,  one  of  the  most  eminent  professors  of 
law  in  Italy.     This  gentleman  foresees  the  necessity  of  rela- 
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tively  small  nations,  such  as  most  of  the  European  ones, 
coalescing  so  as  to  be  able  to  confront  vast  human  agglomera- 
tions like  the  United  States  or  China.  But  where  shall  we 
begin?  ^^The  least  Utopian  project, '^  says  Signor  Bonfante, 
^'is  Franco-Italian  union,  as  a  prelude  to  Latin  union  and  as 
a  preparation  to  European  union/ ^  He  does  not  minimize 
the  difficulties  but  sees  advantages  in  the  lessening  of  inter- 
national rivalries.  His  plan  is  bold;  it  involves  nothing  less 
than  common  rights  of  citizenship,  community  of  customs- 
frontiers,  of  coinage,  of  colonies,  though  not  necessarily 
community  of  language.  The  army  and  navy  would  also  be 
in  common,  though  the  two  national  contingents  need  not 
necessarily  fuse.  There  would  be  but  one  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  one  of  War,  one  of  the  Navy  and  one  of  the  Colonies. 
A  single  deliberative  body  like  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
would  represent  the  fused  nations.  The  supreme  executive 
power  could  be  exercised  by  a  joint  council  of  the  national 
sovereigns,  or  these  sovereigns  could  assume  alternately  the 
general  presidency.  The  seat  of  the  new  State  could  be 
established  alternately  in  the  two  capitals  of  France  and 
Italy.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  radical  federative  proposal 
ever  made;  it  was  probably  not  in  the  writer's  mind  that  it 
could  ever  be  realized  but  by  gradual  evolution;  but  it  is 
important  to  note  that  it  is  not  the  paradox  of  a  hare-brained 
and  irresponsible  journalist,  but  the  mature  speculation  of  an 
eminent  Italian  jurist  appearing  under  the  auspices  of  two 
names  like  Ferrer o  and  Luchaire.  In  the  June  number,  a 
writer  dealing  with  the  same  topic  of  Franco-Italian  relations 
says  that  everybody  admits  there  must  be  a  permanent  alliance; 
the  only  question  is  whether  it  should  not  be  a  ^^  peculiarly  close 
one''  (and  the  words  are  significantly  capitalized).  Such 
accumulative  evidence  surely  at  least  points  to  the  direction 
in  which  the  wind  is  blowing,  and  should  prepare  us  for 
possible  startling  developments  after  the  war.* 


*  Further  evidence  of  the  spread  cf  the  Pan-Latin  idea  is  to  be  found  in  an 
article  by  the  well-known  French  publicist,  M.  Louis  Bertrand,  entitled  "Vers 
runit6  latine,"  appearing  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  cf  Sertenrber  15,  1916. 
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III 

Presently,  then,  the  world  which  two  years  ago  regarded 
Latin  power  and  civilization  as  an  historic  memory,  may 
find  itself  face  to  face  not  only  with  a  France  whose  territory, 
both  European  and  colonial,  will  have  been  enlarged  and 
whose  moral  prestige  will  have  been  more  than  restored  by 
her  heroic  efforts;  with  an  Italy  which  will  have  added  to  her 
area  the  Trentino,  Istria  and  possibly  most  of  the  Dalmatian 
coast,  and  which  will  have  proved  her  mettle  and  her  efficiency; 
with  Roumania  so  magnified  by  annexation  of  Austrian, 
Bulgarian  and  Russian  territory  that  she  will  be  at  least  in  the 
highest  class  of  second-rate  powers — ^not  only  with  these 
three  powers  separately,  but  with  a  possible  federation  of 
two  or  perhaps  the  three  of  them.  This  federation,  if  it 
comes  about,  would  always  tend  to  attract  into  its  orbit 
the  remaining  groups  of  the  Latin  races — Spain,  Portugal 
and  the  South- American  republics. 

But  the  political  aspects  of  the  Latin  re-awakening  may 
be  left  to  others  to  deal  with.  They  are,  after  all,  largely 
matter  of  speculation  at  present.  It  is  not  so  with  the 
psychological  effects  of  that  re-awakening  on  the  moral  and 
intellectual  life  of  the  world.  Almost  certainly,  to  use  for  a 
moment  the  language  of  the  stock-exchange,  there  is  going  to 
be  a  ^^fair^  in  German  ideals  and  a  ^^rise'^  in  Latin  ones. 
The  question  of  pressing  interest,  then,  is  what  are  Latin 
ideals,  is  it  a  good  thing  for  the  world  in  general  that  they 
should  predominate,  and,  if  so,  in  what  ways  can  the  world 
best  apply  them  ? 

For  an  answer  to  the  first  question  the  reader  may  be 
referred  to  the  summary  of  the  address  of  Guglielmo  Ferrero 
on  ^' Latin  Civilization '^  given  above.  Making  allowance  for 
the  approximate  character  of  all  generalizations,  we  may 
accept  his  dictum  that,  on  the  whole,  Latin  civilization  has 
stood  for  quality  as  distinguished  from  quantity,  true  great- 
ness as  distinguished  from  the  ^^ colossal.'^  Applying  this 
principle  to  different  departments  of  life,  we  might  say,  for 
example,  that  in  manufactures  the  instinct  of  a  Latin  people 
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is  not  to  pile  industrial  Pelion  on  industrial  Ossa,  to  outdo  its 
neighbour  in  export  statistics  but  to  turn  out  exquisitely 
finished  products,  whether  they  be  railway-engines  or  hats 
from  the  Rue  de  la  Paix;  that  in  art  and  literature  the 
Latins  stand  for  artistic  restraint,  for  a  sense  of  measure  as 
against  the  vagaries  of  undisciplined  self-expression,  the 
eccentric,  the  slip-shod;  that  in  the  world  of  science  and 
scholarship  they  oppose  the  German  method  of  dumping  a 
lot  of  unrelated  facts  into  a  meaningless  chaos  by  the  contrary 
principle  of  first  selecting  the  significant  facts  from  the  insig- 
nificant and  then  grouping  these  significant  facts  in  a  luminous 
synthesis;  that  in  the  realm  of  manners  they  esteem  the 
aristocratic  virtues  of  elegance  and  modesty  more  highly 
than  the  vulgar  ones  of  ^'push^'  and  self-assurance. 

To  the  question  whether  it  is  a  good  thing  that  these 
Latin  ideals  should  come  into  their  own  again,  I  unhesita- 
tingly answer  ^^Yes/'  I  have  not  the  slightest  desire  to 
minimize  the  great  qualities  of  the  German  race;  indeed,  if 
the  world  is  to  get  any  profit  out  of  this  great  calamity,  it 
must  be  by  every  race  learning  to  respect  and,  if  possible,  to 
imitate  the  virtues  which  every  other  race  has  shown  in  this 
great  testing-time.  We  need  not  give  up,  rather  increase, 
our  admiration  for  German  scientific  efficiency.  I  do  not 
wish  to  see  the  ideals  of  any  single  race  dominate;  but,  just 
because  for  many  years  German  ideals  have  come  dangerously 
near  dominating,  I  believe  that  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  world  if  their  natural  correctives,  Latin  ideals,  should  for 
a  while,  not  dominate,  but  pre-dominate,  not  cast  all  others 
into  the  shade  but  enjoy  a  '^preferential  treatment.^'  If  they 
in  turn  go  to  extremes,  their  corrective,  too,  will  be  found. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  special  reason  why  the  peoples  of 
Anglo-Saxon  origin  should  profit  by  the  ascendancy  of  Latin 
ideals.  We  Anglo-Saxons,  if  not  purely  Teutonic,  have  a 
good  deal  of  '' German  paste''  in  our  composition.  To  hold 
up  German  ideals  before  us  is,  in  French  phrase,  precher  des 
convertis.  Canadian  tourists  back  from  Europe  used  to  tell 
me  they  enjoyed  travelling  in  Germany  more  than  in  France 
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because  ^^the  people  seemed  so  much  like  ourselves;'^  I  replied 
that  that  was  the  very  reason  why  I  enjoyed  travelling  in 
France  more;  one  travels  to  get  a  new  point  of  view,  not  to  be 
confirmed  in  one's  ways.  A  good  dose  of  '^Latinity/'  then, 
will  do  us  Englishmen  and  Americans  and  Canadians  a  vast 
deal  of  good;  it  will  show  us  that  people  may  be  practical,  yet 
not  materialistic ;  intellectual,  yet  not  visionary  or  unsociable ; 
elegant  and  artistic,  yet  not  effeminate.  It  will  show  us  that 
a  little  attention  to  the  art  of  living  might  brighten  our  very 
busy  but  not  too  lovely  civilization. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  we  may  apply  the  lessons 
learned  from  Latin  civilization;  a  book  could  be  devoted  to 
them.  I  shall  mention  only  two  here;  one  deals  with  our 
conception  of  what  makes  a  great  nation,  the  other  with  a 
specific  educational  question.  Canadians  and  Americans 
(Englishmen  to  a  lesser  extent)  are  inclined  to  measure  a 
nation's  greatness  by  its  commercial  and  industrial  develop- 
ment, by  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  or  of  tons  of  steel  that 
it  exports;  the  arts  and  sciences,  they  think,  are  all  very  well 
as  trimmings  if  we  have  time  for  them,  but  after  all  they  are 
not  things  to  be  taken  very  seriously.  The  Latin  nations  will 
teach  us  a  higher  ideal.  They  by  no  means  neglect  the  place 
of  commerce  and  manufacture  in  national  life,  but  neither  do 
they  exaggerate  the  importance  of  these  activities;  rather 
they  place  them  lower  than  the  glories  of  art  and  learning. 
The  great  Italian  states  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  broad-based 
on  a  flourishing  economic  life;  yet  it  is  not  because  '^she  held 
the  gorgeous  East  in  fee''  that  the  world  treasures  Venice 
and  her  memories,  but  because  she  made  herself  a  thing  of 
beauty,  because  she  produced  Titian  and  Veronese,  because 
her  printing-presses  were  the  first  to  multiply  the  treasures  of 
ancient  literature.  France  before  to-day  has  had  many 
periods  of  vigorous  economic  life,  has  possessed  rich  colonies 
and  sent  her  traders  to  the  ends  of  the  earth;  but  she  treasures 
Moliere  and  Racine,  Descartes  and  Lavoisier  above  these 
things.  Our  Latin  friends  will  teach  us  that  a  government 
shows  its  enlightenment  not  only  by  subventioning  railways 
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and  great  economic  enterprises  but  even  more  so  by  sub- 
ventioning  theatres,  museums  and  educational  institutions. 
Tyre  and  Carthage  were  states  as  powerful  as  Athens  and 
Rome  in  ancient  times;  but  they  are  nothing  but  names 
to-day,  for  their  civilization  was  only  an  economic  one;  they 
produced  no  literature  or  art,  by  which  things  alone  we  can 
be  known  to  posterity.  Perhaps  the  influence  of  Latin  ideals 
may  in  the  end  save  such  countries  as  Canada  and  the  United 
States  from  such  a  fate. 

On  certain  parts  of  our  educational  system  also  a  Latin 
influence  could  only  be  beneficial.  The  Germans  have  prob- 
ably brought  scientific  and  technical  training  to  the  highest 
point  of  development,  and  in  those  departments  we  may  still 
continue  to  learn  from  them.  Unfortunately  in  American 
and  Canadian  universities  German  methods  have  penetrated 
into  other  departments  of  study  where  the  results  have  been 
less  happy.  I  am  thinking  especially  of  the  literary  depart- 
ments which  German  methods  of  post-graduate  study  have 
gone  near  to  wrecking.  The  accumulation  of  minute  facts 
without  any  reference  to  criteria  of  relative  value  may  be  the 
supreme  ideal  of  the  scientific  student;  it  is  certainly  inapplic- 
able to  the  study  of  literature.  Literature  is  an  art,  or  it  is 
nothing;  and  what  the  student  or  the  teacher  of  it  supremely 
needs  is  not  erudition  but  a  training  that  will  enable  him  to 
handle  ideas  and  refine  his  critical  perceptions.  When  con- 
fronted with  a  play  or  a  novel,  let  us  say,  written  two  hundred 
years  ago,  he  ought  to  be  required  to  tell,  not  only  who 
wrote  it  and  when,  but  whether  it  is  a  good,  bad  or  indifferent 
play  or  novel  and  why.  Yet,  by  expressing  the  desire  for 
such  a  standard  of  literary  scholarship,  one  exposes  oneself  to 
the  insults  of  the  thoroughgoing  Ph.  D.  man  who  prides  himself 
on  his  superiority  to  ^^ dilettante'^  artistic  judgements.  The 
result  is  that  we  have  men  who  cannot  distinguish  Dante 
from  D'Annunzio  posing  as  authorities  on  Italian  literature 
(and  initiating  college  students  into  it)  on  the  strength 
of  a  thesis  on  some  recondite  subject  like  the  Itahan 
preterite   in   the   Middle   Ages.    To   such  a  pass  has   the 
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idolatry  of  German  methods  brought  us.  But  the  Latin 
influence  will  help  us  out  of  it;  for  the  Latins  are  an 
essentially  literary  and  artistic  race,  and,  though  even  they 
(as  is  pointed  out  above)  have  been  unduly  influenced  by 
German  philological  methods,  they  have  never  surrendered  to 
them  in  anything  like  the  measure  the  Americans  have  done, 
and  are  now  freeing  themselves  from  them  rapidly.  Let  the 
French  and  Italian  literary  thesis  be  taken  as  the  model 
instead  of  the  German  dissertation,  and  let  our  students  seeking 
post-graduate  training  in  literary  studies  go  to  the  French 
and  Italian  universities,  where  they  will  find  as  guides  pro- 
fessors who  are  both  scholars  and  men  of  letters.  The  study 
of  literature  pursued  under  an  unliterary  guide  is  as  dust  in 
the  mouth  of  the  student.  Now  that  some  of  our  Canadian 
universities  are  undertaking  post-graduate  work  in  the 
literary  departments,  it  is  ardently  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Latin  influence  may  come  speedily  to  our  rescue. 

Something  might  also  be  said  in  this  connection  about 
the  beneficent  tendency  of  Latin  educational  ideals  towards 
the  formation  of  the  man  of  general  culture  rather  than  the 
narrow  specialist;  but  this  would  draw  us  too  far  afield.  I 
trust  that  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  in  an  age-long 
struggle  against  a  powerful  adversary  Latin  culture  has  shown 
an  unconquerable  vitality,  and  that,  if,  as  seems  likely, 
Latin  ideals  are  to  enjoy  a  new  lease  of  life  and  influence,  this 
should  be  no  cause  for  alarm  but  rather  for  hope  that  we  may 
draw  from  them  many  lessons  of  ^^ sweetness  and  fight,''  and 
that  they  may  prove,  in  our  new  world  as  so  often  in  the  old, 
to  be,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  a  civilizing  influence.* 

*I  have  had  to  confine  myself  in  this  article  almost  wholly  to  the  Latin  civiliza- 
tion of  Europe.  But,  of  course,  a  complete  study  of  the  question  would  have  to 
take  account  of  the  remarkable  way  in  which  the  great  Latin  republics  of  Soutja 
America  have  been  coming  to  the  front  of  late  years.  Several  years  ago  an  ex- 
change of  professors  between  the  Sorbonne  and  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires  was 
established;  and  only  recently  Harvard  University  founded  a  chair  of  Latin- 
American  History  and  Culture,  the  first  occupant  of  which,  I  believe,  has  already 
been  appointed  in  the  person  of  a  distinguished  South  American  scholar.  The 
numerous  parties  organized  during  the  last  few  years  by  American  chambers  of 
commerce  and  such  bodies  for  tours  of  South  America  have  usually  included  repre- 
sentatives of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  the  United  States. 

A.  F.  Bruce  Clark 


SHAKESPEARE  AND  THE  PILGRIM 
FATHERS* 

/^NE  might  think  that  in  the  three  hundred  years  since 
^^  Shakespeare's  death  every  phase  of  his  thought  and 
activity  had  been  dealt  with  by  the  thirty  thousand  odd 
scholars  whose  names  appear  in  his  bibliography;  but  life  has 
many  facets,  and  the  relations  between  the  Elizabethan  poet 
and  the  emigration  movement  to  the  American  continent, 
which  set  in  towards  the  close  of  his  career,  has  had  but  scant 
attention.  Yet  there  is  good  reason  for  the  conjecture  that 
but  for  the  personal  influence  of  WilUam  Shakespeare  upon  the 
mind  and  life  of  a  great  Elizabethan  nobleman,  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  might  never  have  sailed  from  England  in  the  ship 
'^Mayflower,''  and  thus  brought  to  this  soil  the  seed  of  that 
other  flower  now  known  as  the  American  nation. 

The  connection  is  most  definitely  traced  in  the  earlier 
poems  of  Shakespeare  (notably  the  Sonnets)  and  in  the  plays  of 
^^  Richard  II ''  and  ^^  The  Tempest. ''  The  significance  and  inner 
history  of  the  Sonnets  have  excited  endless  controversy,  but 
the  opinion  accepted  by  most  scholars  of  repute  to-day  is  that 
they  were  inspired  by  the  friendship  between  Shakespeare 
and  his  literary  patron,  the  third  Earl  of  Southampton. 
To  understand  the  nature  of  this  friendship  one  must  be 
famihar  with  the  Elizabethan  custom  and  with  Shakespeare's 
early  life. 

Bom  of  middle-class  parents  in  a  small  country  town, 
Shakespeare  had  a  good  education  at  the  local  grammar 
school,  and  probably  could  write  in  Latin  as  well  as  English, 


*  Address  delivered  on  July  4th  at  Boston  Common.  The  theory  advanced  by 
the  author  has  resulted  in  the  following  communication  from  Sir  Sidney  Lee,  editor 
of  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  and  the  chief  living  expert  on  Shakes- 
peare:— **  I  have  read  it  with  deep  interest  and  appreciation.  The  point  you  chiefly 
iinake  is  novel  and  ingenious,  and  has,  to  my  thinking,  much  to  recommend  it." 
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certainly  could  read  it  fluently.  He  married  unhappily  and 
young,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  came  to  seek  fortune  in 
London  in  the  year  of  the  Great  Armada,  when  the  English 
navy  finally  defeated  the  Spaniards  and  England  became 
mistress  of  the  seas.  Owing  to  the  sack  of  Antwerp  in  1585, 
London  had  become  the  chief  mart  and  port  of  Europe,  and 
indeed  of  the  world.  She  was  a  great  cosmopolis,  ambitious  to 
display  to  the  foreigners  who  thronged  her  gates  the  pomp 
and  splendour  of  the  capital  of  a  first-class  European  power. 
Richard  Hakluyt,  whose  book,  ^^  Principal  Navigations,  Voy- 
ages, Traffics  and  Discoveries  of  the  English  Nation, '^  was  pub- 
lished in  1589,  the  year  after  the  Armada,  says  ^^  which  of  the 
kings  of  this  land  before  Her  Majesty  (Queen  Elizabeth)  had 
theyr  banners  ever  scene  in  the  Caspian  Sea?  Which  of  them 
had  ever  dealt  with  the  Emperor  of  Persia  as  Her  Majesty 
hath  done? ....  Who  ever  saw  before  this  regiment  an  English 
Ligier  in  the  stately  porch  of  the  Grand  Signor  at  Constanti- 
nople? Who  ever  found  English  consuls  and  agents  at  Tripolis 
in  Syria,  at  Aleppo,  at  Babylon,  at  Balsara,  and,  which  is  more, 
who  ever  heard  of  Englishmen  at  Goa  before  now?  What 
English  shippes  did  heretofore  ever  anker  in  the  mighty  river 

of  Plate?    Passe  and  repasse  the  impassable straight  of 

Magellan,  range  along  the  coast  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  all  the 
backside  of  Nova  Hispania  further  than  any  Christian  ever 

passed,  travers  the  mighty  bredth  of  the  South  Sea 

enter  into  alliance,  amity  and  traffike  with  the  princes  of  the 
Moluccaes,  and  the  isle  of  Java,  double  the  famous  Cape  of 
Bona  Speranza,  arrive  at  the  Isle  of  Santa  Helena,  and  last  of 
all  returns  home  most  richly  laden  with  the  commodities  of 
China,  as  the  subjects  of  this  new  flourishing  monarchy  have 

done? The  borne  naturalles  of  Japan  and  the  Philhppines 

are  here  to  be  seen,  agreeing  with  our  climate,  speaking  our 
language,  and  informing  us  of  the  state  of  their  Easterne 
habitations.^* 

In  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  the  River  Thames  was  alive 
with  ships.  A  German  named  Hentzner  who  visited  LondoD  at 
that  time  writes: 
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^'Upon  taking  the  air  down  the  river,  the  first  thing  that 
struck  us  was  the  ship  of  that  noble  pirate,  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
in  which  he  is  said  to  have  surrounded  the  Globe  of  Earth." 

Imagine  the  impression  such  scenes  must  have  had  upon 
this  country  youth.  Can  you  wonder  that  plays  recalling  the 
stirring  history  of  England  were  popular  in  the  London 
theatres,  and  that  when  the  opportunity  soon  afterwards  was 
given  him  to  collaborate  upon  and  write  and  stage  and  assume 
roles  in  such  historical  plays,  Shakespeare  was  inspired  to 
heights  far  beyond  those  of  a  mere  literary  craftsman  com- 
piling history  from  books? 

His  first  connection  with  the  theatre  was,  however,  in  a 
more  humble  capacity,  namely,  that  of  attending  to  the  horses 
of  play-goers  in  Shoreditch  outside  the  Theatre  in  a  livery 
stable  owned  by  Burbage  the  actor,  from  which  he  rose  to  form 
one  of  the  company,  and  helped  to  adapt  plays;  but  not  till  after 
six  years'  hard  apprenticeship  was  a  play  produced  with  his 
name  attached.  An  actor  of  that  day  had  to  wear  the  livery 
or  badge  of  one  of  the  noblemen  entitled  to  maintain  companies 
of  players,  and  Shakespeare  wore  the  livery  of  Lord  Strangers 
company,  afterwards  absorbed  into  the  Lord  'Chamberlain's 
Company,  which,  on  the  accession  of  King  James,  became 
His  Majesty's  Servants. 

Shakespeare  had  come  to  London  with  ambitions,  and  no 
doubt  with  a  bundle  of  manuscripts  in  his  wallet.  For  these 
he  had  to  find  a  publisher,  and  also,  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  those  days,  a  patron,  who  handed  the  author  a 
donation  in  return  for  an  appropriate  dedication.  The  patron 
found  by  Shakespeare,  five  years  after  his  arrival  in  London, 
for  his  first  published  poem,  was  the  Earl  of  Southampton, 
a  handsome,  rich,  well-educated,  well-travelled,  wild  young 
man-about-town,  whose  patronage  of  poets  was  proverbially 
generous.  To  him  Shakespeare  dedicated  first  ^^  Venus  and 
Adonis,"  in  1593,  and  in  the  following  year  '^The  Rape  of 
Lucrece,"  while  it  was  on  Southampton's  suggestion  that 
Shakespeare  was  summoned  with  Burbage  and  Kemp  to  play 
before  Queen  Elizabeth  at  the  Christmas  festivities  of  1594. 
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For  some  time  there  has  been  considerable  dispute  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  friend  to  whom  many  of  Shakespeare's 
Sonnets  are  addressed,  but  the  evidence  is  now  overwhelm- 
ing in  favour  of  the  Earl  of  Southampton;  and  this  sonnet 
sequence,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  day  and  with  many 
literary  embellishments  which  make  it  a  work  of  art  rather 
than  a  strictly  realistic  self-portrait,  tells  the  story  of  the 
relations  between  poet  and  patron  and  a  third  person,  the 
Dark  Lady  whose  intervention  threatened  to  disrupt  their 
friendship  and  ended  by  casting  a  deep  shadow  on  the 
poet's  life. 

The  interpretation  which  to  my  mind  explains  the  Sonnets 
best  is  that  Southampton's  mother  encouraged  a  friendship 
between  her  wild  young  son  and  this  older,  well-mannered, 
well-balanced  literary  man,  and  it  was  at  her  suggestion  that 
Shakespeare  wrote  the  earlier  Sonnets  urging  Southampton 
to  marry.  She  would  read  the  poems  as  well  as  her  son,  hence 
the  compliment  in  Sonnet  3, — 

"Thou  art  thy  mother's  glass  and  she  in  thee 
Calls  back  the  lovely  April  of  her  prime." 

Some  of  the  eariier  Sonnets  are  of  the  commonplace 
adulatory  type  which  the  Elizabethan  poets  of  that  day  were 
wont  to  address  to  their  patrons;  but  as  the  friendship  matures 
and  is  subject  to  the  misunderstandings  which  most  true 
friendships  suffer  and  survive,  there  are  sonnets  of  the  highest 
poetical  feeling.     Take,  for  instance,  Sonnet  33 : 

"  Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain  tops  with  sovereign  eye, 
Kissing  with  golden  face  the  meadows  green, 
Guilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchemy: 
Anon  permit  the  basest  clouds  to  ride 
With  ugly  rack  on  his  celestial  face, 
And  from  the  forlorn  world  his  visage  hide 
SteaUng  unseen  to  west  with  this  disgrace. 
Even  so  my  Sun  one  early  morn  did  shine 
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With  all  triumphant  splendour  on  my  brow 

But,  out,  alack!  he  was  but  one  hour  mine. 

The  region  cloud  hath  masked  him  from  me  now. 

Yet  him  for  this  my  love  no  whit  disdaineth; 

Suns  of  the  world  may  stain  when  heaven's  sun  staineth/' 

A  sonnet  in  which  Shakespeare  gently  reproves  his  friend 
for  his  too  wild  life  is  Sonnet  95 : 

^'  How  sweet  and  lovely  dost  thou  make  the  shame 
Which  like  a  canker  in  the  fragrant  rose 
Doth  spot  the  beauty  of  thy  budding  name! 
0!  in  what  sweets  dost  thou  thy  sins  enclose. 
That  tongue  that  tells  the  story  of  thy  days, 
Making  lascivious  comments  on  thy  sport, 
Cannot  dispraise  but  in  a  kind  of  praise; 
Naming  thy  name  blesses  an  ill  report. 
0 !  what  a  mansion  have  those  vices  got 
Which  for  their  habitation  chose  out  thee, 
Where  beauty's  veil  doth  cover  every  blot 
And  all  things  turn  to  fair  that  eyes  can  see! 
Take  heed,  dear  heart,  of  this  large  privilege; 
The  hardest  knife  ill-us'd  doth  lose  his  edge.'' 

Another  Sonnet  seems  to  have  reference  to  the  change  of 
fortune  which  carried  the  poet  and  his  friend  into  separate 
paths,  and  to  a  promise  that  whatever  those  fortunes  may  be 
the  poet  will  remain  true  to  his  friend.  This  is  Sonnet  124, 
late  in  the  sequence,  when  Southampton  perhaps  was  already 
in  disfavour  at  court,  and  reads  as  follows : 

^^If  my  dear  love  were  but  the  child  of  State 
It  might  for  fortune's  bastard  be  unfather'd. 
As  subject  to  times  love,  or  to  times  hate 
Weeds  among  weeds,  or  flowers  unto  flowers  gather'd. 
No,  it  was  builded  far  from  accident. 
It  suffers  not  in  smiling  pomp,  nor  falls 
Under  the  blow  of  thralled  discontent 


i 
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Whereto  th'  inviting  time  our  fashion  calls : 

It  fears  not  poHcy  that  heretic 

Which  works  on  leases  of  short  numbered  hours, 

But  all  along  stands  hugely  politic, 

That  it  nor  grows  with  heat  nor  drowns  with  showers, 

To  this  I  witness  call  the  fools  of  time. 

Which  die  for  goodness  who  have  hved  for  crime/' 

We  must,  however,  be  careful  not  to  read  too  much  into 
these  Sonnets,  for  they  were  printed  apparently  without 
Shakespeare's  authority  or  revision,  and  in  many  cases  are 
clearly  metrical  exercises  without  reference  to  any  real  person. 
Ben  Jonson,  in  his  topical  play,  ^^The  Poetaster,''  suggests 
that  Shakespeare  was  never  satisfied  with  his  own  poems  and 
was  constantly  pruning  and  revising.  Shakespeare  in  this  play 
has  naturally  been  identified  with  the  character  of  Virgil,  of 
whom  Gallus  says : 

'^And  yet  so  chaste  and  tender  is  his  ear 
In  suffering  and  syllable  to  pass 
What  he  thinks  may  become  the  honored  name 
Of  issue  to  his  so  examined  self 
That  all  the  lasting  fruits  of  his  full  merit 
In  his  own  Poems  he  doth  still  distaste; 
As  if  his  mind's  peace,  which  he  strove  to  paint, 
Could  not  with  fleshy  pencils  have  her  rights." 

The  Sonnet  is  a  fourteen-Iine  stanza  or  form  of  metre 
introduced  into  England  at  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  in  Shakespeare's  early  London  days  sonneteering  had 
become  a  vogue  which*  we  find  it  difficult  to  understand  in 
these  more  prosaic  days.  Shakespeare  himself  subjects  the 
vogue  to  gentle  satire  in  his  play  of  ^^  Love's  Labours  Lost," 
a  play  full  of  topical  allusions  which  makes  distinguished 
generals  burst  forth  into  sonnets  on  the  slightest  provocation. 
Very  few  poets  of  the  time  refrained  from  writing  a  sonnet 
sequence,  such  being  intended  not  so  much  for  publication  in 
print  as  for  the  more  intimate  perusal  of  friends.     Allowing 
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even  for  the  hyperbolic  terms  of  affection  current  in  Eliza- 
bethan times,  the  friendship  between  Shakespeare  and  South- 
ampton must  have  been  exceedingly  close,  and  there  is  some 
Hkehhood  in  the  tradition  mentioned  by  Sir  William  Davenant, 
Shakespeare's  godson,  that  Southampton  provided  the  poet 
with  £1000  to  purchase  some  property  to  which  he  had  a  mind. 
Certainly  Shakespeare  became  a  man  of  substantial  wealth  in 
a  very  short  time,  and  was  one  of  eight  shareholders  in  the 
spacious  new  Globe  Theatre  ten  years  after  he  merely  held 
horses  outside  the  Old  Theatre  at  Shoreditch. 

Italian  influence  showed  itself  strongly  in  other  phases 
also  of  English  life.  The  great  nobleman  insisted  on  having  an 
Italian  garden  terraced  and  formally  arranged  with  clipped 
yews,  exotic  trees  and  marble  statues.  Domestic  architecture 
was  transformed  under  the  same  influence,  and  wide  stair- 
cases, ornate  chimney  pieces,  tapestries  and  richly  decorated 
furniture  changed  the  character  of  the  old  feudal  castles. 
Italian  dress  and  manners  were  imported  to  such  an  extent 
that  Ascham  thought  it  'Hhe  enchantment  of  Circe  brought 
out  of  Italy  to  mar  men's  manners  in  England.''  The  Earl  of 
Southampton  had  an  Italian  tutor,  Florio  by  name,  and  it  is 
significant  that  the  ^'Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  ^^ Romeo 
and  Juliet,"  and  the  ^^  Merchant  of  Venice,"  with  their  Itahan 
settings,  came  to  birth  in  this  most  intimate  period  of  South- 
ampton's patronage  and  friendship  with  Shakespeare. 

The  drama,  however,  which  was  to  play  the  greatest 
part  in  Southampton's  life  was  ^^ Richard  II,"  the  existence  of 
which  is  referred  to  in  1595  and  probably  dates  to  the  early 
part  of  1594.  In  this  play  we  find  some  of  the  most  intensely 
patriotic  lines  that  Shakespeare  ever  wrote,  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  old  statesman,  John  of  Gaunt: 

'^This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  sceptered  isle, 
This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 
This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise. 
This  fortress  built  by  nature  for  herself 
Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war. 
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This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  Utile  wqj-ld, 

This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea 

This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England, 
This  nurse,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  kings 

Feared  by  their  breed  and  famous  by  their  birth 

This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear,  dear  land. 

Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world 

England  bound  in  by  the  triumphant  sea/' 

So  again  BoUngbroke,  his  son,  on  being  sent  into  exile  by 
King  Richard,  cries: 

"Then  England's  ground,  farewell — sweet  soil,  adieu! 
My  mother  and  my  nurse  that  bears  me  yet ! 
Where'er  I  wander,  boast  of  this  I  can. 
Though  banished,  yet  a  true  born  Englishman." 

The  play  itself  had  one  aspect  which  the  censor  of  those 
days  disapproved  of  and  forced  the  actors  to  cut  out,  namely, 
the  too  realistic  rendering  of  the  deposition  of  King  Richard. 
Southampton  at  the  time  was  high  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  favour, 
but  four  years  later  incurred  the  royal  displeasure,  owing  to 
his  secret  marriage  to  a  lady  of  the  Queen's  court.  There  is 
indirect  evidence  that  Shakespeare  kept  in  touch  with  South- 
ampton all  through  the  checkered  history  of  the  next  few 
years.  Southampton  is  recorded  to  have  remained  an  ardent 
play-goer  and  also  to  have  linked  his  fortunes  with  the  E%rl  of 
Essex,  one-time  favourite  of  the  Queen.  Now,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  Essex,  who  was  appointed  Chief  of  the 
Herald's  College  in  1599,  granted  Shakespeare  the  right  to  a 
Coat  of  Arms  which  the  poet  had  in  vain  tried  to  secure  for 
three  years  before,  and  here  one  may  trace  the  hand  of  South- 
ampton. In  the  opening  chorus  to  the  last  act  of  the  great 
historic  play  of  "Henry  V,"  there  is  a  sympathetic  reference 
to  the  expedition  to  Ireland  in  which  Southampton  took  part 
in  the  year  1600. 

This  expedition  was  headed  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  but 
failed,  and  the  disillusioned  Essex  came  back  to  London  to 
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plot  against  the  throne.  Southampton,  also  out  of  favour, 
joined  him,  and  in  February,  1601,  the  night  before  open 
rebellion  was  declared,  instigated  the  revival  of  Richard  II, 
in  order  to  remind  the  populace  that  another  English  sovereign 
had  been  deposed.  The  Lord  Chamberlain's  players  were 
induced  to  put  on  the  play  at  the  Globe  on  the  payment  of  an 
extra  forty  shillings,  and  this  revival  must  have  been  done 
jvith  Shakespeare's  consent,  for  by  this  time  he  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Company.  The  play 
was  revived,  and  not  only  at  the  Globe,  for  Queen  Elizabeth 
complained  that  'Hhis  tragedie  of  Richard  II"  was  played 
with  seditious  intent  ^' forty  times  in  open  streets  and  houses." 

The  rebellion  failed.  Essex  was  beheaded  and  South- 
ampton sent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  had  two  years  of  solitude 
in  which  to  reconsider  his  past  life. 

That  he  had  books  to  read  is  more  than  likely,  for  a  por- 
trait of  Southampton  now  at  Welbeck  Abbey,  made  during 
his  first  imprisonment,  shows  him  with  a  book  on  the  desk 
beside  him.  Very  likely  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Secretary,  through  whose  influence  the  sentence  of  death  had 
been  commuted  to  imprisonment,  provided  Southampton  with 
the  ^^ Principal  Navigations"  of  Richard  Hakluyt  which  had 
so  recently  been  dedicated  to  Sir  Robert.  But  for  lack  of  books, 
surely  Southampton  must  have  thought  many  a  time  of  his  old 
actor  friend  and  mentor,  and  of  that  rich  series  of  historic 
plays  which  had  been  produced  during  six  years  of  intimate 
friendship.  Of  ^^  Richard  II"  he  would  remember  the  fine 
patriotic  fervour  of  old  John  of  Gaunt,  while  in  the  two  parts 
of  ''Henry  IV"  he  would  see  his  own  picture  in  the  wild 
young  Prince  Hal,  and  might  imagine  himself  transformed  into 
a  nobler  character  just  as  Prince  Hal  matured  mto  Henry  V. 

On  Elizabeth's  death,  in  1603,  King  James  restored  the 
prisoner  to  liberty  and  favour,  and  one  of  Southampton's  first 
acts  was  to  engage  Shakespeare  and  his  company  to  play 
''Love's  Labours  Lost"  at  his  own  mansion  in  the  Strand, 
to  entertain  King  James'  consort,  Anne  of  Denmark. 
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Shakespeare  by  this  time  was  in  no  further  need  of  patrons 
other  than  King  James  himself,  but  that  he  did  not  lose  touch 
with  Southampton  is  shown  in  the  play  of  ^^The  Tempest'^ 
produced  in  1611,  in  which  the  dramatist  incorporates  some  of 
the  tales  brought  home  by  the  sailors  wrecked  on  the  Bermuda 
— ^Hhe  still- vext  Bermoothes'' — ^in  an  expedition  sent  by  the 
Virginia  Company  to  this  continent  in  the  year  1609.  South- 
ampton was  an  active  member  of  the  Virginia  Company  ever 
since  its  inception  in  1606,  and  it  seems  more  than  a  coinci- 
dence that  Shakespeare  should  put  into  the  mouth  of  Gonzalo, 
the  old  Counsellor,  a  description  of  the  Golden  Age  taken 
from  a  translation  of  Montaigne's  Essays  made  by  Florio, 
Southampton's  tutor  and  proteg^. 

This  description  is  worth  while  quoting  here,  for  it  typifies 
the  conception  held  by  philosophers  in  Europe  as  to  the  new 
Ufe,  the  new  Age  of  Innocence,  which  was  made  possible  in 
the  unspoiled  lands  of  the  New  World: 

'^I'  the  commonwealth  I  would  by  contraries 
Execute  all  things;  for  no  kind  of  traffic 
Would  I  admit;  no  name  of  magistrates; 
Letters  should  not  be  known;  riches,  poverty, 
And  use  of  service,  none;  contract,  succession, 
Bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none; 
No  use  of  metal,  corn  or  wine,  or  oil, 
No  occupation;  all  men  idle,  all; 
And  women,  too,  but  innocent  and  pure; 
No  sovereignty; 

All  things  in  common  nature  should  produce 
Without  sweat  or  endeavour;  treason,  felony, 
Sword,  pike,  knife,  gun,  or  need  of  any  engine 
Would  I  not  have;  but  nature  should  bring  forth 
Of  its  own  kind;  all  foison,  all  abundance, 

To  feed  my  innocent  people 

I  would  with  such  perfection  govern,  Sir, 
To  excell  the  golden  age.'' 
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All  of  which  Antonio,  the  Duke  of  Milan,  calls  ^ 'merry 
fooling/'  That  these  were  Shakespeare's  own  visions  of  the 
settlements  estabHshed  in  Virginia  is  hardly  likely. 

Sir  Sidney  Lee,  whose  ''Life  of  Shakespeare"  is  so  far  the 
most  complete  and  least  subject  to  eccentric  views,  holds  that 
in  the  character  of  Caliban  Shakespeare  summarizes  his  con- 
ception of  the  American  Indian — grotesque,  perhaps,  but  "a 
being  endowed  with  live  senses  and  appetites,  with  aptitudes 
for  mechanical  labour,  with  some  knowledge  and  some  con- 
trol of  the  resources  of  inanimate  nature  and  of  the  animal 
world." 

The  great  discoveries  and  enterprises  of  English  sea 
captains,  such  as  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
had  resulted  in  a  desire  to  plant  new  Englands  overseas,  to 
provide  an  outlet  for  the  surplus  and  sometimes  undesirable 
population,  to  find  new  markets  and  new  imports  for  England 
and  thereby  develop  her  naval  and  commercial  power.  Hakluyt 
in  his  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  Queen  Elizabeth's 
secretary,  in  the  second  (1599)  edition  of  his  book,  "Principal 
Navigations,"  commends  the  colonizing  movement  to  Virginia 
and  trusts  that  "it  shall  please  the  Almighty  to  stir  up  her 
Majesties  heart  to  continue  with  her  favourable  countenance 

with  transporting  of  one  or  two  thousand  of  her  people, 

and  such  others  as  upon  mine  owne  knowledge  will  most  will- 
ingly at  their  own  charges  become  adventurers  in  good  numbers 
with  their  bodies  and  goods." 

Southampton,  who  before  his  imprisonment  had  taken 
part  in  two  overseas  expeditions,  devoted  much  of  his  life  after 
his  liberation  to  public-spirited  duties  and  to  such  colonizing 
schemes,  and  became  an  active  member  of  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany formed  in  1606  to  further  the  settlement  of  the  New 
World.  This  enterprise  was  no  hole  and  corner  affair  of  a  few 
merchant  adventurers  but  was  a  national  movement  for 
colonial  expansion.  Michael  Drayton,  the  Poet  Laureate, 
inscribed  a  farewell  ode  to  the  first  settlers  who  set  out  in 
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December,  1606,  in  three  small  ships  for  Chesapeake  Bay, 
the  first  stanza  of  which  runs: 

You  have  heroic  minds 
Worthy  of  your  country^s  name 
That  honour  still  pursue, 
While  loitering  hinds 
Lurk  here  at  home  with  shame 
Go  and  subdue. 

In  the  Virginia  Company  there  developed  in  1612  two 
factions — ^the  '^  Court  ^'  party,  which  believed  in  maintaining 
an  autocratic  rule  over  the  settlers,  and  the  ^ ^Country''  or 
'^ Patriot  party,  to  which  Southampton  belonged.  South- 
ampton's party  came  into  power  in  1619  and  Southampton 
himself  became  Treasurer  (that  is  to  say,  the  real  Governor) 
in  the  following  year.  In  the  ^^  Discourses  of  the  Old  Com- 
pany,''  presented  to  the  Privy  Council  in  1625,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Earl  of  Southampton  was  praised  for  many 
notable  improvements,  particularly: — 

^^The  bloody  Lawes  being  silenced  and  their  Government 
ordered  like  to  that  of  this  kingdom.'^ 

'^The  libertie  of  a  General  Assembly  being  granted  them, 
whereby  they  find  out  and  execute  those  things  as  might  best 
tend  to  their  good.'' 

The  Discourse  is  too  long  to  quote  in  full,  but  it  represents 
the  deposition  of  an  old  autocrat  regime  and  its  replacement 
by  a  fine  and  deeply  patriotic  constitutional  government,  and 
those  who  read  it  with  the  play  of  ^'Richard  II"  in  mind 
cannot  help  feeling  that  the  spirit  of  Shakespeare's  play — • 
a  play  which  denies  the  divine  right  of  kings  or  the  rule  of 
the  tyrant  and  upholds  the  rights  of  the  citizen — ^had  entered 
into  Southampton  and  inspired  him  to  such  democratic  states- 
manship. 

This  same  spirit  is  revealed  in  the  attitude  of  Southampton 
and  his  party  to  an  application  for  permission  to  settle  in 
Virginia  made  by  John  Carver  and  Robert  Cushman  on 
behalf  of  the  group  of  Separatists  afterwards  known  as  the 
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Pilgrim  Fathers.  This  application  was  made  in  September, 
1617,  when  the  Court  party  was  still  in  power,  but  was  held  in 
abeyance  out  of  fear  that  such  colonists  would  tend  'Ho  make 
a  free  popular  state."  When,  however,  Southampton's  party, 
the  '^ Patriot"  party,  came  into  power  in  1619  with  Sir  Edwin 
Sandys  as  Treasurer,  the  patent  was  granted.  It  was  under  this 
patent  that  the  '^ Mayflower"  sailed  from  England  ia  Sep- 
tember, 1621,  and  only  stress  of  weather  carried  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  to  Cape  Cod  instead  of  farther  south  as  they  intended. 
If  my  contention  is  right  that  the  influence  of  Shakespeare 
was  the  benign  influence  which  helped  a  once  profligate  youth 
to  become  a  pubUc-spirited  statesman,  we  have  the  required 
link  between  Shakespeare  and  the  origin  of  the  American 
nation.  For,  if  Southampton  had  remained  merely  a  selfish, 
pleasure-loving,  literary  dilettante,  the  settlements  in  Virginia 
might  have  miserably  failed,  certainly  would  never  so  soon 
have  obtained  a  constitution,  while  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
might  never  have  been  granted  the  patent  under  which  they 
sailed  from  England  to  these  shores.  I  have  shown  the  constant 
connection  between  Shakespeare  and  Southampton,  not  only 
between  1594  and  1600,  the  period  when  Shakespeare  was 
issuing  his  series  of  historic  plays  expounding  and  appealing 
to  the  patriotic  sentiment  of  that  time,  but  also  as  late  as 
1611,  the  date  of  Shakespeare's  last  play,  namely,  ''The 
Tempest."  It  is  surely  no  wild  speculation  to  maintain  that 
so  dominant  a  personality,  so  overwhelming  a  mind,  should 
have  profoundly  influenced  this  younger  friend. 

J.  M.  Gibbon 


SHAKESPEARE  AND  BIOLOGICAL 
SCIENCE 

^TpHREE  hundred  years  ago  this  year  the  most  remarkable 
'  EngUshman  that  ever  hved,  died.  In  a  sense  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  call  WiUiam  Shakespeare  the  most  remarkable 
of  Enghshmen;  for  if  one  man  wrote  all  the  plays  and  poems 
attributed  by  critics  to  WilHam  Shakespeare,  and  if  that  same 
man  possessed  only  some  knowledge  of  practically  every 
subject  under  heaven,  which  apparently  he  did  possess,  and  at 
the  same  time  did  not  own  a  book  or  leave  a  single  manuscript 
behind  him,  then  he  was  the  most  remarkable  EngUshman 
of  all  time.  Whether  the  plays  were  the  work  of  one  man 
or  of  twenty  men,  there  is  no  denying  that  they  exhibit 
in  their  author  or  authors  a  surprising  amount  of  learning 
in  ancient  history,  English  history,  state-craft,  the  life  of 
courts,  folklore,  law,  botany,  zoology,  physiology,  psychology 
and  stage-craft. 

Shakespeare  has  been  called  a  complete  intellect;  and  this 
would  be  justified  if  one  contemplated  only  the  profundity  of  his 
knowledge  of  human  nature  in  all  ages  and  at  all  social  levels. 
Nothing  that  has  ever  passed  through  the  human  mind  seems 
to  have  escaped  him.  It  is  easy  to  draw  up  a  catalogue  of 
the  mistakes  and  anachronisms  of  Shakespeare;  but  were  the 
list  ten  times  the  length  it  is  they  would  be  all  atoned  for  by 
the  penetration  of  his  instinct  and  its  unerringness  wherever 
the  workings  of  the  human  mind  are  concerned. 

If  in  biological  science  Shakespeare  did  repeat  the  mistaken 
notions  current  in  his  day,  it  may  be  none  the  less  interesting 
to  examine  some  of  these  in  detail,  and  by  the  light  our  modern 
knowledge  of  life  possesses  endeavour  to  understand  what 
phenomena  it  was  that  engaged  Shakespeare's  attention. 
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I  pass  by  altogether  the  numerous  allusions  both  to  bodily 
and  to  mental  diseases:  these  have  been  exhaustively  dealt 
with  by  writers  eminently  qualified  to  treat  of  them.  At 
present  I  would  rather  draw  attention  to  the  physiology  and 
psychology  in  Shakespeare's  writings.  Naturally  the  question 
arises,  did  Shakespeare  know  the  physiology  current  in  his 
day,  and  if  so,  did  he  give  expression  to  what  was  generally 
believed,  or  as  regards  the  matter  of  that  science,  as  in  so 
much  else,  did  he  transcend  the  views  current  in  his  time 
and  flash  forth  beyond  them  in  prophetic  prevision? 

It  happens  that  Shakespeare  lived  at  a  time  when  most 
momentous  discoveries  were  taking  place  in  physiology.  It 
so  happens  that  Shakespeare  and  the  world-renowned  Dr. 
WilUam  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
were  contemporaries  for  some  38  years  of  their  lives,  for 
Shakespeare  was  born  in  1564  and  died  in  1616  while  Harvey 
was  born  in  1578  and  died  in  1657.  Harvey  was  38  years  old 
when  Shakespeare  died.  By  1616  Harvey  had  not,  however, 
announced  his  epoch-makine  discovery,  which  was  not 
pubHshed  until  1628  and  even  then  not  in  England  but  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

It  is  rather  curious  to  remember  that  the  earliest  writings 
of  Harvey  known  to  contain  any  description  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  which  the  heart  is  regarded  as  the  central  power 
for  it,  are  dated  1616.  These  are  none  other  than  Harvey's 
manuscript  notes  for  his  Lumleian  lectures,  the  first  of  which 
he  delivered  at  the  College  of  Physicians  on  April  16,  1616. 
These  precious  leaves,  accidentally  discovered,  have  been 
bound  together  and  now  repose  in  the  British  Museum. 

Seeing  that  Shakespeare  died  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1616,  it 
is  at  once  apparent  that  he  could  have  known  nothing  of  the 
Harveian  views  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  starting 
point  of  modern  physiology,  for  the  ^^  Exercitatio  de  motu  cordis 
et  sanguinis  in  animalibus''  was  not  printed  for  twelve  years 
after  that  date.  Thus  Shakespeare  could  not  have  known  of 
his  great  contemporary's  discovery,  because  he  died  twelve 
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years  too  soon.  Neither  could  Shakespeare^s  son  in-law,  Dr. 
Hall  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  have  told  him  of  it,  as  some  have 
thoughtlessly  suggested  he  might.  For  one  thing,  Hall  did 
not  marry  Shakespeare's  daughter  until  1607.  Some  uncritical 
writers  have  assumed  that  Shakespeare  must  have  known  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  because  he  was  a  contemporary 
of  Harvey.  The  two  great  men  may  never  have  met.  Harvey 
was  a  student  of  medicine  at  Padua  from  1598  to  1602,  the 
very  time  when  Shakespeare  was  at  the  height  of  his  activity. 
But  even  if  they  did  meet,  the  young  doctor  was  not  in  the 
least  likely  to  discuss  with  the  great  actor  his  revolutionary 
view  of  a  matter  of  pure  physiology.  If  Harvey  discussed  so 
technical  a  subject  before  he  gave  it  to  the  world,  it  would  be 
exclusively  with  his  medical  brethren.  We  should  expect 
from  a  priori  considerations,  without  examining  Shakespeare's 
works  at  all,  that  their  author  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
new  views  concerning  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  A  close 
examination  of  these  writings  confirms  this  in  the  fullest 
manner. 

If  Shakespeare  then  did  not  know  the  Harveian  doctrine, 
what  view  did  he  know  ?  The  reply  is  that  he  evidently  held 
the  views  which  had  been  taught  in  the  medical  schools  of 
Europe  for  1400  years,  the  views  of  Claudius  Galen,  that  great 
dictator  in  all  matters  medical. 

The  Galenical  notions  of  the  movement  of  the  blood 
can  be  understood  only  after  still  earUer  views  are  compre- 
hended. 

The  distinction  between  arteries  and  veins  was  made 
before  even  the  time  of  Aristotle.  Shortly  after  the  death  of 
Aristotle,  Erasistratus  (300  B.C.)  of  Alexandria  taught  that 
blood  for  the  nourishing  of  the  body  travelled  up  and  down 
the  veins  only;  whereas  in  the  arteries  ^^ vital  spirits''  alone 
were  found.  Erasistratus  thought  that  arteries  during  life 
did  not  contain  blood  because  after  death  arteries  are  found 
to  be  empty.  Galen  made  the  discovery  by  vivisectional 
methods  that  the  arteries  contain  blood  during  life.     Accord- 
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ing  to  Galen  the  veins  contained  '  ^  crude '^  blood,  the  arteries 
pure  or  spirituous  blood,  that  is,  blood  mixed  with  vital 
spirits.  The  Galenical  doctrine  of  spirits,  on  which  learned 
Europe  subsisted  for  a  millennium,  was  fairly  complicated,  as 
it  recognized  no  less  than  three  different  kinds  related  some- 
what in  the  following  manner.  The  food  in  the  intestine  was 
supposed  to  be  absorbed  into  the  liver,  where  it  was  elaborated 
so  as  to  be  possessed  of  ^^ natural' '  spirits.  This  crude  blood 
then  passed  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  into  which  all  the 
veins  of  the  body  opened.  This  blood  still  crude  was  supposed 
to  nourish  the  body  by  passing  up  and  down  the  veins  as 
with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  a  tide.  Its  natural  spirits  in  modern 
terminology  would  be  equivalent  to  ^^  powers  of  nourishing. '' 
Most  of  this  crude  blood  was  supposed  to  percolate  through 
invisible  pores  in  the  septum,  dividing  the  right  from  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  only  a  little  of  it  going  by  the  pulmonary 
artery  to  nourish  the  lungs.  In  the  left  ventricle  the  blood  was 
supposed  to  be  mixed  with  air  drawn  in  in  the  act  of  breath- 
ing. Aristotle  taught  that  the  inspired  air  was  needed  to 
cool  the ' '  innate  heat '  ^  of  the  heart ;  Galen  adopted  this  viewand 
added  another  result  of  the  mixing  of  blood  and  air,  namely, 
the  elaboration  of  ^^vitaP'  spirits.  The  great  arterial  vessel 
of  the  body,  the  aorta,  arises  from  the  left  ventricle,  so  that 
blood,  plus  vital  spirits,  passed  by  the  arteries  to  the  tissues 
and  organs  to  confer  on  them  the  powers  of  performing  their 
specific  functions.  The  vital  spirits,  therefore,  promoted  func- 
tional activity.  Finally,  said  Galen,  blood  plus  vital  spirits  is 
carried  to  the  brain — an  organ  which  Aristotle  declared  was 
cold  and  bloodless — and  there  becomes  the  seat  of  the  produc- 
tion of  a  third  order  of  spirit — the  "  animal. '^  This  production 
of  animal  spirits  went  on  in  the  ventricles  or  cavities  of  the 
brain.  These  animal  spirits,  which  as  a  term  survive  only 
in  colloquial  English,  were  to  Galen  what  nerve-impulses  are 
to  us;  but  they  were  a  great  deal  more,  for  they  were  the  very 
instrument  of  the  soul  itseK.  The  word  ^' animal' '  does  not 
in  this  connection  mean  ^^belonging  to  a  beast;"  it  means 
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pertaining  to  the  soul  or  anima,  the  Latin  equivalent  for  the 
Greek  psyche  ('^^xv)  life  or  soul.  The  full  Latin  expres- 
sion  is    spiritus  animalis. 

The  animal  spirits  of  Galen  are  equivalent  to  consciousness 
in  modern  language,  and  to  motor  and  sensory  innervations  as 
well.  Such  is  a  simplified  account  of  the  doctrine  of  spirits 
which  was  the  orthodox  medical  teaching  as  late  as  during  the 
lifetime  of  Shakespeare.  It  persisted  in  common  parlance 
until  long  after,  for  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  (1708)  the 
^^  Daily  Courant^^  advertised  a  perfume  as  efficacious  because 
'^it  increases  all  the  spirits,  natural,  vital  and  animal,'^  which 
is  quite  in  the  Galenical  order. 

Shakespeare  was  perfectly  f amiUar  with  at  least  the  names 
of  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  In  the  ^^ Merry  Wives''  (Act  III, 
Sc.  1)  we  have  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  in  speaking  of  Dr.  Caius, 
saying:— 

He  has  no  more  knowledge  in  Hibbocrates  and  Galen, 
— and  he  is  a  knave  besides. 

Both  Aesculapius  and  Galen  are  mentioned  by  the  host  in 
Act  II,  Sc.  Ill,  of  the  same  play.  In  Coriolanus  (Act  II, 
Sc.l)  we  have  the  phrase:  ^^The  most  sovereign  prescription 
in  Galen.''  Shakespeare  was  evidently  also  aware  of  the 
reputation  of  Paracelsus  as  the  leader  of  a  school  of  medical 
thought,  as  it  happens,  a  virulently  anti-Galenical  one. 
Galen  and  Paracelsus  are  mentioned  in  the  same  line  in  Act< 
II,  Sc.  3,  of  '^AU's  Well"— 

Both  of  Galen  and  Paracelsus. 

Of  all  the  learned  and  authentic  fellows. 

Seven  Doctors  of  Physic  are  to  be  found  in  Shakes- 
peare's plays:  Dr.  Caius,  a  French  physician, in  the  '^ Merry 
Wives;"  Dr.  Butts,  physician  to  Henry  VIII;  two  doctors  in 
^^ Macbeth;"  Cornelius,  a  physician  in  ^^Cymbeline;"  Ceri- 
mon  in  ^^ Pericles"  and  a  doctor  in  '^King  Lear." 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  identify  Shakespeare's  Doctor 
Caius   with   the   distinguished   Englishman,  Dr.   John   Key 
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(Johannes  Caius).  Besides  that  Dr.  Caius  died  28  years 
before  the  '^ Merry  Wives''  was  written,  the  Caius  of  the  play 
is  a  Frenchman  who  cannot  pronounce  English  correctly,  a 
sort  of  character  not  at  all  resembling  the  learned  and  serious 
founder  of  the  college  at  Cambridge  and  the  President  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  at  London.  The  notion  that  Shakes- 
peare's amusing  doctor  is  the  great  Frenchman,  Sir  Theodore 
de  Mayeme,  is  not  much  more  likely. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  passages  in  which  mention  is 
made  in  some  sort  or  other  of  blood,  blood-vessels  or  heart. 

In  ^'Love's  Labour's  Lost"  (Act.  IV,  Sc.  3)  we  have  the 
expression:  ^^The  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries,"  a  direct  echo 
of  the  Aristotelian-Galenical  teaching. 

The  veins  are  mentioned  much  more  frequently.  In 
King  John  (Act  III,  Sc.  3)  we  find  the  expression  ''blood 
.  runs  tickling  up  and  down  the  veins."  The  in- 
terest in  this  is,  of  course,  the  phrase  ''up  and  down,"  which 
is  precisely  what  was  taught  as  regards  blood  in  veins  before  the 
uni-directional  flow  of  blood  was  demonstrated  by  Harvey.  The 
pre-Harveian  notion  of  a  tide,  that  is,  an  up  and  a  down,  a 
to  and  fro  movement  in  the  veins  is  exactly  reproduced  in 
this  passage.     In  the  same  play  we  find  the  Une — 

Whiles  warm  life  plays  in  that  infant's  veins, 

and  must  at  once  be  reminded  of  the  exceedingly  old  belief  that 
the  hfe  was  pre-eminently  in  the  blood.  Not  only  do  we  have  in 
Scripture  the  phrase,  "for  the  blood  is  the  life,"  but  also  in 
the  Hippocratic  writings  the  same  idea.  The  Hippocratic 
writer  based  his  belief  on  the  familiar  observation  that  when 
the  blood  has  run  out  of  the  body  of  a  slaughtered  animal  the 
animal  dies. 

Once  more  in  the  same  play  we  have  this  idea  quite 
distinctly  put  (King  John,  Act  V,  Sc.  7):  "The  life  of  all  his 
blood  is  touched  corruptibly." 

Possibly  the  best  known  passage  in  which  the  movement 
of  the  blood  is  alluded  to  is  in  "Coriolanus"  (Act.  I,  Sc.  1), 
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where  Menenius  Agrippa,  a  friend  of  Coriolanus,  speaking  of 
the  belly,  says: — 

True  it  is     .      .      .     that  I  receive  the  general  food  at  first 

Which  you  do  live  upon,  and  fit  it  is, 

Because  I  am  the  storehouse  and  the  shop 

Of  the  whole  body :    But  if  you  do  remember, 

I  send  it  through  the  rivers  of  your  blood 

Even  to  the  court,  the  heart — to  the  seat  o'  the  brain, 

And  through  the  cranks  and  offices  of  man. 

The  strongest  nerves  and  small  inferior  veins  [ 

From  me  receive  that  natural  competency 

Whereby  they  live. 

Now,  while  it  is  quite  absurd  to  see  in  this  not  only  modern 
physiology  but  a  prophetic  vision  of  Harvey's  discovery,  the 
passage  is  not  wanting  in  biological  interest.  The  general 
idea  of  the  abdominal  viscera  receiving  food  and  working  it 
up  into  blood  destined  for  the  nourishment  of  the  whole  body, 
including  the  nerves,  is  in  this  passage  and  is  so  far  physio- 
logically correct.  But  undoubtedly  it  is  the  phrase  '^rivers  of 
your  blood''  that  should  arrest  us,  for,  if  literally  accepted,  it 
does  indicate  the  notion  of  a  flow  in  one  direction  only.  The 
flow  of  a  river  is  the  very  opposite  of  a  tidal  flow. 

To  insist,  however,  that  because  Shakespeare  used  the 
expression  ^^ rivers  of  blood,"  he  actually  foresaw  the  discovery 
of  the  circulation  is  to  read  a  great  deal  too  much  into  this 
passage;  possibly  Shakespeare  meant  no  more  by  ^^ rivers" 
than  if  he  had  said  ^^ streams."  If  we  had  none  other  than 
this  passage  to  go  upon,  we  might  admit  that  Shakespeare 
had  before  him  the  Harveian  notion  of  a  flow  only  in  one 
direction;  but  in  the  hght  of  what  he  writes  in  Act.  V,  Sc.  1, 

The  veins  unfilled,  our  blood  is  cold,  and  then 
We  pout  upon  the  morning,  are  unapt 
To  give  or  to  forgive;  but  when  we  have  stuffed 
These  pipes  and  these  conveyances  of  our  blood 
With  wine  and  feeding,  we  have  suppler  souls 
Than  in  our  priest-like  fasts. 
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we  cannot  but  believe  that  Shakespeare  held  no  view 
other  than  the  Galenical  one  of  his  own  day,  namely,  that  the 
veins,  not  the  arteries,  convey  the  nourishment  to  all  parts 
of  the  body.  The  revivifying  effect  of  alcohol,  taken  with 
food,  is  fully  appreciated. 

Shakespeare  certainly  held  what  Harvey  so  greatly 
emphasized  that  the  heart  is  the  chief  organ  in  the  vascular 
system.  This  is  clearly  intended  in  Falstaff's  harangue  about 
Sherris  wine  in  Henry  IV,  Part  II:  Act  IV,  Sc.  3:  ^^The 
second  property  of  your  excellent  sherris  is — the  warming  of 
the  blood  which,  before  cold  and  settled,  left  the  liver  white 
and  pale  which  is  the  badge  of  pusillanimity  and  cowardice; 
but  the  sherris  warms  it  and  makes  it  course  from  the  inwards 
to  the  parts  extreme.  It  illumineth  the  face  which,  as  a 
beacon,  gives  warning  to  all  the  rest  of  this  little  kingdom, 
man,  to  arm;  and  then  the  vital  commoners  and  inland  petty 
spirits,  muster  we  all  to  their  captain,  the  heart.^'  There  is 
much  in  this  of  correct  physiology;  the  allusion  to  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  heart  has  quite  the  modern  ring. 

The  association  of  a  pale  or  white  liver  with  cowardice  is 
of  long  standing.  The  ideas  are  not  so  absurd  as  one  might 
at  first  think:  for  a  perfectly  bloodless  liver  is  pale,  of  a  grey 
brown  colour.  Now  the  exhibition  of  violent  and  aggressive 
emotions  is  always  associated  with  a  determination  of  blood 
to  some  part  of  the  body,  so  that  a  bloodless  and  therefore 
pale  liver  might  somehow  be  related  to  the  opposite  of  aggres- 
siveness. 

This  is  not,  however,  the  interesting  thing  in  Falstaff^s 
speech;  it  is  the  place  he  gives  the  heart,  for  the  pre-Harveian 
physiology  by  no  means  gave  the  heart  its  important  place  in 
the  bodily  economy.  One  of  Harvey's  predecessors  in  vascular 
discovery,  M.  R.  Columbus,  denied  the  heart  even  to  be 
muscular.  That  distinguished  man  of  science,  Steno,  was 
violently  criticised  for  his  irreverence  in  asserting  that  the 
heart — the  seat  of  the  soul — was  in  its  essence  none  other 
than  a  common  muscle. 
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One  of  the  main  contentions  of  the  Harveian  physiol- 
ogy was  that  the  heart  was  dynamogenic  for  the  whole  circula- 
tion. Every  artery  is  filled,  said  Harvey,  by  blood  forced 
into  it  through  the  compulsion  of  the  cardiac  beat.  To 
Harvey,  the  heart  was  a  force-pump,  and  the  problem  of  the 
circulation  was  one  in  haemodynamics,  to  use  a  modern  term. 
Harvey  combated  the  old  view  that  the  arteries  actively 
suck  in  blood  as  a  bellows  does  air.  Undoubtedly  the 
arteries  are  living  tubes,  but  they  expand  not  in  virtue  of 
their  vitality  but  by  the  blood-pressure  within  them  acting 
against  their  force  of  elastic  recoil. 

Shakespeare  seems  to  have  had  an  inkling  of  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  beating  organ  in  the  chest;  he  knew  not 
only  fairly  accurately  where  the  heart  beat  was,  but  how 
emotions  directly  affected  it,  as  when  Macbeth  exclaims, 

Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair, 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs. 

One  of  Shakespeare's  allusions  to  blood  reaching  the  heart 
has  been  made  a  good  deal  of  by  certain  writers  on  the  history 
of  physiological  discovery.  The  passage  is  in  JuHus  Caesar 
(Act  II,  Sc.  1),  where  Brutus  exclaims: — 

You  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife, 
As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart. 

All  that  this  asserts  could  be  known  from  observing  slaughter- 
ed animals,  namely,  that  blood  is  in  the  heart;  and  yet 
some  writers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  Shakespeare 
anticipated  Harvey  in  the  matter  of  the  discovery  of  the 
circulation.  This  must  be  put  down  to  excess  of  hero-worship. 
There  is,  however,  quite  a  striking  passage  in  ^'Measure 
for  Measure ''  (Act  IV,  Sc.  3)  where  the  heart  is  mentioned  in 
a  new  connection: 

Lucio:  0  pretty  Isabella;  I  am  pale  at  mine  heart  to  see  thine  eyes 
so  red. 
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The  thought  in  Shakespeare's  mind  was  probably  that  the 
emotion  of  sorrow  or  sympathy  blanches  the  heart  in  the 
same  way  that  some  emotions  blanch  the  skin  of  the  face. 
While  the  literal  physiology  of  this  is  incorrect,  there  is  the 
recognition  of  the  important  effect  of  psychical  states  on 
the  condition  of  the  heart. 

Before  passing  on  to  Shakespeare's  allusions  to  the 
nervous  system  and  to  psychological  considerations,  we 
might  notice  some  phrases  which  refer  to  subjects  of  distinct 
physiological  interest.  For  instance,  when  it  is  said  in 
Richard  II  (Act  I,  Sc.  3), 

Things  sweet  to  taste  prove  in  digestion  sour, 

we  have  a  remark  in  agreement  with  the  latest  results  of 
physiological  chemistry.  The  sugars,  it  is  now  believed,  in 
being  digested,  pass  through  a  stage  of  lactic  acid;  in  other 
words,  a  sour  stage. 

The  expression,  '4ife-preserving  resf  (Comedy  of  Errors, 
Act  V,  Sc.  1),  is  an  excellent  physiological  description  of  what 
rest  really  means.  Rest  is  essentially  recuperative;  all  work, 
nothing  but  activity,  would  wear  out  the  organism;  it  must 
rest  in  order  to  live,  therefore  rest  is  ^4ife-preserving.'' 

The  exact  physiological  condition  in  starvation  could  not 
be  put  better  than  in  the  line  in  Coriolanus  (Act  IV,  Sc.  2), 

I  sup  upon  myself,  and  so  shall  starve  with  feeding. 

In  inanition  the  body  lives  on  itself,  as  it  is  said;  what  is 
actually  happening  is  that  the  heart  and  central  nervous  system 
are  living  on  the  fat  and  muscles  of  the  body.  The  former  two — 
the  noble  tissues — are  living  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the 
body;  it  is,  therefore,  physiologically  correct  to  say  that  in 
starvation  there  is  feeding. 

No  less  interesting  than  Shakespeare's  allusions  to  the 
vascular  system  are  those  to  the  nervous.  In  his  day,  unlike 
ours,  all  emotional  conditions  were  not  at  once  referred  to  the 
cerebrum  and  so  disposed  of;  there  was  a  complicated  distri- 
bution of  them  amongst  the  various  viscera.     Even  much 
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later  than  Shakespeare's  time,  the  seat  of  the  soul  was  held 
to  be  in  the  heart ;  for  instance,  by  Vico  (1678-1774) .  Descartes 
assigned  it  to  the  pineal  gland;  Van  Helmont  placed  it  in  the 
pylorus  or  ^^pif  of  the  stomach.  Although  Aristotle  said 
the  soul  was  in  the  heart,  other  Greek  thinkers  placed  it  in  the 
diaphragm  (phren);  hence  ^'phrensy^'  (frensy)  or  madness  of 
the  soul;  hence  also  ^^ phrenology, '^  a  discourse  on  the  sup- 
posed localization  of  things  mental.  From  time  immemorial, 
emotions  have  been  associated  with  viscera,  as  in  the  Old 
Testament  where  bowels  yearned,  and  in  the  New,  where  there 
were  bowels  of  compassion.  Everybody  knows  that  the 
spleen  was  the  seat  of  anger,  for  we  yet  speak  of  a  splenetic, 
meaning  an  angry,  man,  and  a  ^^  fit  of  the  spleen, '^  meaning  of 
rage. 

Curiously  enough,  love  was  placed  not  in  the  heart  but 
in  the  liver.  Shakespeare  adopts  this  localization  when  he 
makes  Pistol  say  (Merry  Wives,  Act  II,  Sc.  1)  that  Falstaff 
loves  Ford's  wife  ^'  with  liver  burning  hot." 

We  have  seen  that  whereas  Aristotle  placed  the  soul 
in  the  heart,  Galen  placed  it  in  the  brain;  and  Shakespeare, 
if  he  consciously  followed  any  school  of  thought,  was  Galenical 
rather  than  Aristotelian,  for  he  makes  Prince  Harry,  in  King 
John,  say  of  the  King: — 

It  is  too  late,  the  life  of  all  his  blood 

Is  touched  corruptibly,  and  his  pure  brain 

(Which  some  suppose  the  soul's  frail  dwelling  place), 

and  so  on,  as  though  it  were  not  yet  decided  to  be  but  some 
supposed  it  in  the  brain. 

Possibly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  passages 
of  biological  significance  in  Shakespeare  is  in  ^^  Love's  Labour's 
Lost"  when  Holof ernes,  speaking  of  ideas,  says: — 

"  These  are  begot  in  the  Ventricle  of  memory,  nourished  in  the 
womb  of  pia  mater,  and  delivered  upon  the  mellowing  of  occasion." 

Holofernes  is  a  schoolmaster  and  therefore  presumably 
represents  a  learned  man,  and  certainly  here  his  allusions  are 
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sufficiently  erudite  to  puzzle  a  good  many  fairly  well  educated 
people. 

The  ^'Ventricle  of  memory ^^  is  a  phrase  borrowed  from 
the  Arabian  doctors  of  medicine  who  held  that  the  brain 
possessed  three  cavities  or  ventricles  in  which  the  three  sub- 
divisions of  the  chief  soul  resided.  The  anterior  was  related 
to  sensations,  the  middle  to  imagination,  the  posterior  to 
memory.  (Modern  anatomists  describe  five  cerebral  ven- 
tricles.) These  views  were  adopted  by  the  theological 
Doctors  of  the  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages.  They  were  one 
of  the  beliefs  against  which  Andreas  Vesalius,  the  father  of 
anatomy,  particularly  inveighed  in  his  celebrated  treatise  the 
^'De  Corporis  Humana  Fabrica,"  published  in  1543.  In 
dealing  with  the  brain  he  wrote — ^^I  wonder  at  what  I  read  in 
the  scholastic  theologians  and  the  lay  philosophers  concerning 
the  three  ventricles  with  which  they  say  the  brain  is  supplied.'' 
'^He  then,"  says  Sir  Michael  Foster,  ''goes  on  to  ridicule  the 
views  held  by  these  philosophers,  namely,  that  a  front  ventricle 
is  the  receptacle  of  sensations  which,  passed  on  to  a  second 
ventricle  in  the  middle  of  the  head,  are  there  used  for  imagina- 
tion, reasoning  and  thought,  and  that  a  third  ventricle  near 
the  back  of  the  head  is  devoted  to  memory."  Shakespeare 
adopts  the  unscientific  terminology  of  the  pre-Renaissance 
writers  in  the  matter  of  mental  states  related  to  cerebral 
ventricles. 

The  expression  ''nourished  in  the  womb  of  pia  mater" 
is  certainly  obscure.  "Pia  mater"  is  the  name  given  by 
anatomists  to  the  highly  vascular  and  soft  membrane  which, 
closely  investing  the  brain  and  central  nervous  system, 
conveys  to  it  the  nourishing  blood-vessels.  It  does  in  a  sense 
nourish  the  brain,  and,  therefore,  metaphorically  might  be 
said  to  bring  to  development  anything  functionally  related  to 
the  activity  of  the  brain.  Whether  or  not  Shakespeare  knew 
of  the  anatomy  of  this  membrane  it  is  impossible  to  determine; 
but  assuming  that  ideas  are  "begot"  in  a  cerebral  ventricle, 
it  would  be  permissible- to  continue  the  simile  and  regard  them 
as  nourished  by  the  membrane  that  nourishes  the  organ  of 
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thought.  The  completion  of  the  analogy  between  giving 
birth  to  a  child  and  bringing  forth  a  thought  is,  of  course,  thus 
possible.  The  passage  is  very  striking  and  shows  Shakespeare 
familiar  with  at  least  the  anatomical  terminology  of  his  day. 

The  allusions  in  Shakespeare's  writings  to  the  activities, 
both  normal  and  morbid,  of  the  central  nervous  system  are 
quite  as  interesting  as  those  relating  to  the  heart  and  blood- 
vessels. The  symptom  of  giddiness  is  mentioned  several 
times  in  the  plays. 

In  King  John  (Act  IV,  Sc.  2),  for  instance,  we  have  the 
line : — 

Thou  hast  made  me  giddy  with  these  ill  tidings. 

Sudden  violent  emotion  is  very  hable  to  produce  giddiness; 
but  few  persons  except  those  trained  in  physiology  could 
explain  exactly  how  this  is  so. 

The  emotion,  usually  of  an  unpleasant  kind,  arises  on  its 
physical  side  as  an  excitement  of  certain  cells  of  the  cortex 
cerebri;  these  cells  discharge  impulses  to  the  nerves  of  the 
heart,  which  have  the  effect  of  making  the  heart-beats  ineffec- 
tive (inhibiting  them)  for  driving  enough  blood  to  the  brain 
and  central  nervous  system.  The  result  of  this  is  a 
general  lowering  of  blood-pressure,  so  that  the  cells  of  the 
central  nervous  system,  whose  duty  it  is  to  innervate  the 
muscles  engaged  in  balancing  the  body,  do  not  now  get 
enough  blood.  The  body,  therefore,'  sways  and  tends  to 
fall,  and  the  subjective  sensation  accompanying  this  dis- 
turbance of  equilibrium  is  a  feeling  of  giddiness.  Cerebral 
anaemia,  in  short,  produces  giddiness.  It  also  produces  loss 
of  function  in  the  sensory  cerebral  centres,  and  chiefly  in  the 
centre  for  vision,  so  that  the  person  affected  suffers  from 
imperfect  sight. 

This  is  interestingly  noted  in  Henry  IV  (Part  II :  Act  IV, 
Sc.  4)  where  King  Henry  says: — 

And  now  my  sight  fails  and  my  brain  is  giddy, — 

Shakespeare  correctly  attributing  the  giddiness  to  the  organ 
involved.     Shakespeare  has  not  failed  to  note  the  subjective 
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sensations  which  a  giddy  person  experiences  in  that  stable, 
external  objects  seem  to  be  moving  round  him  and  particularly 
in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  towards  which  he  last  moved. 
Thus  we  have  in  ^^The  Taming  of  the  Shrew/'  (Act  V,  Sc.  2) : 

He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world  turns  round. 

The  complete  physiological  explanation  involves  the 
knowledge  of  so  much  anatomy  that  it  will  not  be  attempted 
here. 

Hamlet  (Act  III,  Sc.  4)  makes  a  remark  in  reference  to 
the  functional  activities  of  the  nervous  system  of  so  profound 
a  character  that  we  hesitate  to  believe  that  Shakespeare  really 
knew  all  it  involves : — 

Sense,  sure,  you  have, 

Else  you  could  not  have  motion. 

The  principle  that  sensory  impressions  must  precede 
motor  in  the  education  of  the  nervous  system,  is  now  regarded 
as  of  immense  practical  importance.  It  is  a  fact  which,  of 
course,  could  not  have  been  known  to  Shakespeare  that 
those  tracts  in  the  central  nervous  system  which  subserve 
sensation  are  developed  functionally  a  considerable  time 
before  those  which  subserve  movement. 

Shakespeare's  marvellous  observation  had,  however, 
shown  him  the  truth  of  this  important  generalization  without 
the  possibility  of  his  having  any  acquaintance  with  the 
physiological  bases  for  it. 

As  one  would  be  prepared  to  find,  the  more  exclusively 
the  topic  has  to  do  with  the  human  mind,  the  more  penetrating 
is  Shakespeare's  treatment  of  it. 

The  of tenest  quoted  example  of  this  is  the  psychic  bhnd- 
ness  of  Lady  Macbeth*  — 

Doctor  :  You  see  her  eyes  are  open. 
Gentlewoman  :  Ay,  but  their  sense  is  shut. 

That  the  eyes  are  open  is  not  enough  to  ensure  vision 
unless  the  centre  for  vision  in  the  brain  is  also  in  activity,  is 
the  physiology  underlying  this  passage. 
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It  is  a  state  of  mind-blindness  the  result  of  extreme 
abstraction  of  the  attention,  a  condition  analogous  to  the 
state  of  the  brain  in  hypnotism  where  a  person  can,  by  sugges- 
tion, be  made  blind  although  his  eyes  are  open.  Lady 
Macbeth  is  described  as  '^fast  asleep '^  but  with  open  eyes. 
This  is  not  natural  sleep,  for  in  it  the  eyelids  are  always  closed. 
Shakespeare  correctly  describes  a  condition  popularly  called 
^Hrance'^  where,  although  the  eyes  may  be  open,  there  is  no 
vision  in  the  unconscious  brain  behind  them. 
fe  Shakespeare  clearly  believed  the  brain  to  be  the  organ 
of  the  formation  of  images,  or  ideas.  One  more  example  of 
this  may  be  given  from  the  '^ Merry  Wives'^  (Act  IV,  Sc.  2) : — 

Ford  :  Well,  he's  not  here  I  seek  for. 

Page:  No,  nor  nowhere  else,  but  in  your  hrain. 

Coloured  after-images  or,  as  some  call  them,  the  results 
of  retinal  fatigue,  are  also  alluded  to  in  one  of  the  plays.  In 
^'The  Taming  of  the  Shrew ^^  (Act  IV,  Sc.  5)  Katherine  says:— 

Pardon,  old  father,  my  mistaking  eyes 
That  have  been  so  bedazzled  with  the  sun 
That  everything  I  look  on  seemeth  green. 

This  is  a  literal  experience  known  to  many:  if  the  eyes  are 
over-stimulated  by  exceedingly  bright  sunlight  and  one  goes 
indoors  suddenly,  everything  takes  on  a  rather  ghastly 
greenish  hue. 

The  last  passage  involving  biological  interest  we  may 
take  from  Hamlet  (Act  I,  Sc.  5)  where  the  ghost  remarks, — 

The  glow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near, 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  uneffectual  fire. 

A  minor  point  of  interest  is  in  connection  with  the  paHng 
of  the  Ught  because  of  the  dawn.  The  light  of  the  glow-worm 
in  common  with  all  lights  would  begin  to  appear  paler  as  the 
morning  dayhght  increased.  More  technically,  the  light  of 
the  glow-worm  is  relatively  feeble  owing  to  the  stimulation 
of  the  retina  by  a  much  intenser  light.     It  is  the  same  phenom- 
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enon  as  the  extreme  paleness  of  the  moon's  Hght  when  seen 
during  the  day.  But  there  is  a  much  more  interesting  word 
in  this  passage,  the  word,  ^'uneffectual"  as  appHed  to  the 
^^fire'^  or  Hght  of  the  worm.  Surely  Shakespeare  means  to 
convey  the  notion  that  the  ^^fire^'  of  the  glow-worm  is  uneffec- 
tual  because  it  is  unaccompanied  by  heat.  Now,  the  fact  has 
been  established  only  quite  recently  that  when  organisms 
emit  light,  it  is  by  an  oxidative  process  known  as  chemi- 
luminescence,  in  which  the  chemical  energy  is  used  directly  for 
conversion  to  light-energy  without  passing  through  the  stage 
of  heat.  In  this  sense,  then,  the  light  of  the  glow-worm  is  an 
uneffectual  fire,  because  being  accompanied  by  no  heat  it  could 
set  fire  to  nothing.  Fire  which  will  not  set  fire  to  anything 
is  indeed  uneffectual. 

It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  only  Nature  that 
has  succeeded  in  producing  light  without  heat.  Mankind  has 
never  yet  achieved  what  man  so  greatly  desires,  a  source  of 
light  without  an  accompanying  very  high  temperature, 
for  the  heat  generated  along  with  the  light  is  wasted 
energy  as  far  as  illuminating  purposes  are  concerned.  The 
spectrum  of  animal  light  shows  it  to  be  devoid  of  vibrations 
both  towards  the  red  and  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum;  it  is 
therefore  chemically  inert,  which  is  another  aspect  of  its 
ineffectiveness. 

D.  Eraser  Harris 


WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  TO-DAY 

npHE  more  a  people  is  devoted  to  industrialism  and  the 
"*"  arts  of  peace,  the  more  elevated  is  the  status  of  its 
women.  In  nations  whose  aims  are  militant,  or  whose  men, 
in  large  numbers,  are  taken  from  industry  for  military  purposes, 
the  burdens  thrown  upon  their  women  are  correspondingly 
greater,  and  the  status  of  their  women  correspondingly  lower. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  of  surpassing  interest  to  observe  the  effect 
of  the  monstrous  German  War  upon  the  women  of  the  countries 
so  disastrously  involved  in  it.  If,  when  we  consider  the 
material  results  of  the  cataclysm  as  they  must  affect  the 
condition  of  women,  we  are  doubtful  that  we  have  our  feet 
on  solid  ground,  we  already  imagine  that  we  can,  at  least, 
reach  it  with  our  toes. 

The  harshness  and  pride  engendered  in  men  by  their 
participation  in  the  frightfulness  of  war,  leads  them  to  disre- 
gard the  rights  and  claims  of  all  who  cannot  forcibly  assert 
them,  and  it  is  probable  that  women  of  the  warring  countries 
will,  for  some  years  to  come,  receive  from  their  men  a  smaller 
degree  of  personal  and  social  protection  than  they  have  been 
wont  to  receive,  and  suffer  a  marked  diminution  in  the  observ- 
ance of  those  chivalrous  offices  which  are  the  privilege  of  men 
in  all  high  states  of  civilization.  It  is  abundantly  manifest 
that  the  loss  and  disablement  of  millions  of  men  will  force 
women  to  maintain,  as  it  has  already  forced  them  to  take 
up,  a  larger  share  in  industrial  and  .social  service,  and  so 
harden  their  lot.  The  time  will  be  out  of  joint  for  the  women 
of  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  and  Great  Britain,  and  the 
condition  of  the  women  of  the  United  States,  already  more 
enviable  than  that  of  the  women  of  any  of  these  countries^ 
will  be  relatively  still  higher.  If  the  war  is  concluded  by  a 
peace  which  is  not  accompanied  by  disarmament,  but  is 
followed  by  the  maintenance  of  large  military  establishments 
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for  offence  or  defence,  the  condition  of  women  will  still  further 
decline.  Happily,  in  Great  Britain,  as  in  France  and  else- 
where, it  is  already  apparent  that  these  regrettable  conse- 
quences will  not  be  without  compensating  benefits.  The 
development  of  character  in  both  women  and  men  through 
suffering  and  sacrifice;  the  substitution  of  labour  for  idleness, 
of  helpful  co-operation  for  selfish  individualism;  the  quicken- 
ing of  their  capacity  to  do  and  to  endure;  and,  above  all,  the 
realization  of  humanity  as  a  whole  and  of  the  insignificance  of 
self,  save  as  a  member  of  that  whole:  all  these  may,  and  now 
we  are  confident  they  will,  result  in  a  strengthening  of  the 
fibre  of  the  race,  in  a  more  intensive  cultivation  of  life,  and 
in  a  nobler  conception  of  the  art  of  living.  But  these  high 
things  of  the  spirit  are  as  yet  impalpable  and  incalculable, 
and  their  influence  can  only  be  estimated  by  the  historian  of 
the  future. 

While  the  women  of  all  the  warring  nations  are  nobly 
bearing  their  part  and  proving  themselves  the  equals  of  their 
men  in  patriotism  and  fortitude,  the  militant  suffragists  of 
England  have  honorably  observed  a  truce  in  their  campaign. 
Announcing  their  intention  to  resume  that  campaign  when 
the  war  is  over,  they  have,  since  the  fateful  4th  August,  1914, 
ceased  from  troubling,  and  so  far  as  their  attacks  made  his 
office  one  of  the  most  unenviable  in  the  British  Cabinet,  the 
Home  Secretary  is  at  rest.  Their  conduct  during  the  past 
two  years  and  the  noble  share  assumed  by  their  sex  of  the 
labours  of  the  war  have  already  borne  fruit.  Mr.  Asquith 
has  been  converted  to  their  cause.  More  than  two  years  ago, 
he  stated  that  his  government  would  not  support  any  measure 
of  woman  suffrage  until  legislation  had  been  enacted,  pro- 
viding for  manhood  suffrage.  In  last  August,  he  stated  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  while,  when  all  the  efforts  of  the 
nation  were  directed  to  gaining  a  victory  over  the  Central 
Powers,  it  was  impossible  to  deal  with  so  complex  and  con- 
troversial a  question  as  the  revision  of  the  franchise,  any  new 
reform  bill  must  include  the  enfranchisement  of  women.  It 
is  true  that  Mr.  Asquith's  conversion  is  not  conclusive:  the 
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sanction  of  both  houses  of  Parhament  is  necessary.  But  it  is 
rumoured  that  there  are  many  other  important  converts,  and 
numerous  press  dispatches  testify  that,  short  of  a  legislative 
enactment,  the  suffragists  have  won  the  day.  Whether  such 
legislation  can  be  carried  by  the  present  Government  is  more 
doubtful.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  can;  for  the  coalition 
government,  being  far  more  influential  with  the  House  of 
Lords  than  any  Liberal  government,  is  peculiarly  able  to 
effect  the  reform.  The  life,  however,  of  the  present  Parlia- 
ment has  already  exceeded  the  ordinary  limit,  and  after  the 
termination  of  the  War  the  energies  of  both  Cabinet  and 
Parliament  may  be  wholly  absorbed  for  a  considerable  period 
by  the  solution  of  many  grave  and  momentous  problems 
apart  from  the  ever-present  Irish  question.  It  is  necessary 
only  to  mention  some  of  these — the  readjustment  of  com- 
merce and  finance;  the  disposition  of  returned  soldiers  and 
the  care  of  the  disabled;  the  sustentation  of  the  war's  widows 
and  orphans;  the  redistribution  of  workers  now  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  munitions  and  other  war  material;  the 
establishment  of  new  diplomatic  and  commercial  relations 
with  friends  and  foes,  and  the  institution  of  British  govern- 
ment in  new  colonies;  the  settlement  of  the  fiscal  burdens  of 
the  Empire,  and  of  the  new  and  unparalleled  taxation — to 
show  that  any  reform  of  the  franchise  is,  in  terms  of  urgency, 
comparatively  unimportant.  It  is  not,  therefore,  improbable 
that  a  year  or  more  will  elapse  after  the  end  of  the  war  before 
the  suffragists  will  be  able  to  grasp  the  spoils,  but  their  cause 
will  be  promoted  if  they  prolong  their  truce  through  that 
trying  period  of  convalescence  and  recuperation.  Their 
admirable  bearing  now  has  assuaged  the  resentment  and 
repugnance  aroused  by  the  outrages  of  their  militant  campaign, 
and  their  adherence  to  counsels  of  forbearance  then  will 
compel  the  British  people  and  parliament  to  a  practical 
unanimity  in  the  cordial  recognition  of  the  justice  of  their 
claim. 

Elsewhere  in  Western  Europe,  Norway,  Denmark,  and 
Holland  are  preparing  to  follow  the  example  set  by  Sweden 
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and  Finland.  In  Canada,  the  government  of  Manitoba  and 
British  Columbia  have  pledged  themselves  to  woman  suffrage, 
and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  and 
a  professed  admirer  of  the  Enghsh  Liberals,  has  formally 
announced  his  conversion  to  the  cause. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  United  States  lags  behind  several 
of  the  great  nations  in  radical  and  socialistic  legislation,  but 
the  American  people  have  always  been  essentially  democratic 
in  the  exercise  of  the  franchise,  and  they  cannot  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed by  the  advance  of  woman  suffrage  in  the  British  Isles. 
Otherwise  the  outlook  for  the  immediate  future  is  not  especially 
promising.  Both  Republican  and  Democratic  platforms  for 
the  recent  presidential  election  evaded  the  issue^  and  con- 
signed it  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  several  states;  and  Mr. 
Wilson,  avowing  a  hearty  sympathy  with  the  cause,  endorsed 
the  platform  of  his  party.  Mr.  Hughes,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  characteristic  independence  of  judgment,  expressed  him- 
self strongly  in  favour  of  a  constitutional  amendment.  Now, 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  can  be  sought  either  by 
Congress  with  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  or 
on  application  of  the  Legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several 
states,  but  in  either  case  they  become  valid  only  upon  ratifica- 
tion by  the  Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  states. 
The  suffragists,  therefore,  have  much  hard  work  before  them, 
but  Mr.  Hughes's  policy  appears  to  be  distinctly  more  advan- 
tageous than  Mr.  Wilson's  or  the  platform  of  either  of  the  two 
great  parties. 

The  task  which  hes  before  the  American  suffragists  is 
the  conversion  of  the  majority  of  the  electors  of  three-fourths 
of  the  states  of  the  Union.  By  what  arguments  are  they  going 
to  bring  about  that  conversion  ?  And  why  have  they  so  far 
failed  in  their  efforts  ?  Two  years  ago  they  made  a  great 
campaign,  but  the  electors  of  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  decided  against  them  by 
overwhelming  majorities.  An  appeal  to  Congress  for  the 
proposal  of  a  constitutional  amendment  was  equally  unsuc- 
cessful.    To  one  who  followed  carefully  the  progress  of  that 
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campaign  and  who  attempted  to  analyze  the  causes  of  its 
defeat,  it  seems  apparent  that  the  obstacles  which  the  suffra- 
gists have  to  overcome  are,  first,  the  opposition  of  a  large  and 
influential  proportion  of  their  own  sex;  secondly,  the  absurdity 
which  characterizes  most  of  the  arguments  by  which  they 
endeavour  to  gain  support;  and  thirdly,  the  fear  that  the 
introduction  of  woman  suffrage  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
virility  of  the  national  government. 

The  last  of  these  obstacles  which  has  been  augmented  if 
not  raised  by  the  suffragists  themselves,  namely,  the  undefined 
but  instinctive  fear  of  the  male  electorate  that  the  participa- 
tion of  women  in  the  national  franchise  would  induce  what 
Mr.  Roosevelt  aptly  calls  '^pussy-footedness'^  in  the  national 
government,  is  rapidly  diminishing  in  importance.  A  priori, 
there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  this  fear.  Mankind  is  man 
and  woman,  and  women  can  be  trusted  to  share  the  passions 
and  the  sentiments  of  their  men  and  to  think,  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  act  in  the  like  manner  in  the  like  circumstances. 
To  suppose  otherwise  were  to  ascribe  to  a  Uoness  the  attributes 
of  a  Southdown  sheep.  The  temper  of  the  women  of  France 
and  Great  Britain  in  the  present  supreme  trial  gives  ample 
assurance  that  the  women  of  the  United  States  may  be  reUed 
on  in  matters  affecting  the  safety  and  the  honour  of  their 
country.  In  the  bosom  of  countless  thousands  of  American 
sisters  breathes  the  indomitable  spirit  of  an  Edith  Cavell;  and 
for  every  American  mother  who  in  time  of  peril  would  weakly 
and  foolishly  cry,  ^^I  didn't  raise  my  boy  to  be  a  soldier, '^ 
there  would  be  a  dozen  who  would  bravely  echo  the  Spartan 
message  of  the  Englishwoman  who,  shortly  after  the  outbreak 
of  war,  having  seven  of  her  sons  in  the  army  or  navy,  wrote 
to  the  eighth  who  was  working  in  Canada,  and  said,  ^^If  you 
don't  come  home  and  enhst,  I'll  never  speak  to  you  again!" 

Accompanying  this  fear  of  the  enfeeblement  of  national 
government  is  the  suspicion  that  the  vote  in  the  hands  of 
women  would  bring  forth  a  crop  of  ill-considered  and  faddy 
legislation.  To  judge  by  the  record  of  certain  Western  and 
Pacific  Coast  states  whose  women  already  enjoy  the  franchise. 
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that  suspicion  is  not  without  some  slight  foundation;  and  the 
unfortunate  claim  of  some  suffragists  to  superior  moral 
efficiency  has  tended  to  strengthen  it.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  considerable  number  of  women  regard  their  enfranchise- 
ment as  a  remedy  for  many  of  the  ills  and  disabihties  of  their 
lives,  but  reliance  upon  that  remedy  would  quickly  disillusion- 
ize them.  Women  are  naturally  conservative  and  conven- 
tional. Even  if  they  could  unite  and  act  collectively  they 
would  quickly  learn  that  in  their  hands,  as  in  men's,  the  vote 
is  a  tool  of  hmited  uses,  and  that  power  is  not  synonymous 
with  wisdom.  But  it  is  no  more  possible  for  women  to  unite 
on  political  questions  or  economic  changes  than  it  is  for  men, 
whose  defects  and  limitations  they  share;  and  it  is  becoming 
generally  recognized  that  the  sum  of  hasty  and  ill-judged 
legislation  they  could  bring  about  by  the  exercise  of  their 
electoral  power  would  be  neghgible. 

In  the  unenlightened  but  sincere  opposition  of  a  large  and 
influential  section  of  their  own  sex  in  the  eastern  states,  the 
suffragists  confront  a  most  formidable  obstacle.  Wlien,  in 
1895,  a  woman  suffrage  referendum  was  submitted  to  the 
women  of  Massachusetts  only  four  per  cent,  signified  their 
desire  for  the  franchise.  A  proposal  fifteen  years  later,  to 
submit  a  similar  referendum  to  the  women  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  suffragists  of  that 
state,  in  fear,  as  is  alleged,  of  an  adverse  vote.  Now,  it  is 
certain  that  the  franchise  has  been  given  to  a  large  number 
of  men  who,  at  the  time,  did  not  want  it  or  did  not  know  that 
they  needed  it.  In  every  large  extension  of  the  franchise  that 
is  sure  to  have  occurred.  But  history  affords  no  instance  of 
an  extension  of  the  franchise  to  men  which  was  opposed  by  a 
section  of  the  group  proposed  to  be  enfranchised.  The  grant 
of  the  franchise  to  a  class  of  which  a  large  and  important 
section  strenuously  objects  to  receive  it  would  be  a  singularly 
interesting  phenomenon  in  political  history.  The  gravity  of 
this  feature  of  the  question  is  sensed  when  we  reflect  that  in 
order  to  obtain  the  vote  women  have  only  to  be  or  to  appear 
to  be  of  one  mind  in  asking  for  it.     American  women  can  win 
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the  vote  either  by  persuading  the  majority  of  men  or  by 
achieving  unanimity  within  their  own  ranks.  Since  it  is 
usually  easier  to  secure  the  concession  of  a  right  than  to 
wring  from  reluctant  men  or  women  the  recognition  and  per- 
formance of  a  duty,  the  first  course,  namely,  the  persuasion  of 
men,  seems  to  offer  the  quickest  road  to  success.  It  is  possible, 
nay,  even  probable,  that  national  woman  suffrage  in  the  United 
States  will  be  granted  as  the  result  of  something  apparently 
quite  different  from  conversion  by  argument.  It  may  come 
about  through  the  anxious  bidding  of  the  great  poUtical 
parties  or  as  the  effect  of  some  more  adventitious  cause.  But 
it  will  not  come  about  at  all  unless  the  majority  of  the  people 
are  prepared  to  admit  its  innate  justice.  Hence  the  para- 
mount importance  of  the  validity  of  the  arguments  with  which 
the  suffragists  sustain  their  cause,  and  hence  the  magnitude 
of  the  difficulties  which  they  have  created  in  their  own  path 
by  setting  up  many  fallacious  and  ridiculous  pleas.  Some  of 
these  arguments  are  almost  too  absurd  to  be  mentioned  were 
it  not  for  the  importance  with  which  the  suffrage  advocates 
invest  them. 

In  the  first  place,  every  male  voter  is  a  Judge  in  the  case, 
and  no  advocate  of  any  experience  or  skill  would  expect  to 
succeed  before  him  if  his  argument  were  prefaced  or  accom- 
panied by  abuse  of  the  court,  by  charges  of  tyranny  and  sup- 
pression of  which  the  judge  knew  himself  to  be  completely 
innocent.  It  may  be  good  tactics,  when  one  has  no  case,  to 
abuse  the  plaintiff's  attorney,  but  whether  one's  cause  is  good 
or  bad,  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to  abuse  the  judge. 

In  its  original  significance,  namely,  the  taxation  of  colonial 
possessions  by  a  suzerain  parliament  in  which  the  colonies 
were  not  represented,  '^Taxation  without  representation"  is 
an  excellent  rallying  cry.  It  has  a  special  appeal  to  Americans 
in  recalhng  the  memory  of  Bunker  Hill,  the  Boston  tea-party, 
and  a  successful  revolt.  But  it  is  hardly  more  appropriate  in 
the  mouths  of  suffragists  than  the  cry  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tionists in  1789,  ^' A  bas  la  Bastille !"  Women  may  sincerely 
cherish  the  belief  that  their  interests  would  be  promoted  by 
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the  election  of  women  to  Congress  and  Senate  or,  through  the 
exercise  of  the  ballot,  by  their  choice  of  male  representatives; 
but  to  assert  that  they  are  now  taxed  without  being  repre- 
sented is  a  totally  different  thing.  It  is  to  deny  that  the  male 
voters  as  well  as  congressmen  and  senators,  being  fathers, 
sons,  husbands,  brothers,  do  not  seek  to  guard  or  promote  the 
interests  of  their  mothers,  sisters,  wives  or  daughters.  Stated 
in  this  way,  the  assertion  is  seen  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
truth.  And  it  seems  the  more  negligible  when  one  reflects 
that  in  affairs  of  immediate  personal  importance  which  are 
much  easier  of  solution  than  the  difficulties  of  national  legisla- 
tion, such,  for  instance,  as  the  investment  and  management 
of  their  money,  the  majority  of  women  prefer  the  representa- 
tion of  men  to  action  by  themselves  or  to  the  agency  of  other 
women.  That  a  comparison  of  the  laws  of  the  several  states 
shows  that  the  status  of  women  is  as  good  in  states  in  which 
they  have  no  vote  as  in  states  in  which  they  enjoy  the  suffrage 
is  a  retort  that  may  prove  nothing.  In  any  event  it  is  unne- 
cessary. The  fact  is  that  every  honest  male  elector  does  repre- 
sent the  women  of  his  class,  as  every  woman  voter  would 
represent  the  men  of  her  class,  for  the  interests  of  voters  and 
their  families  are  the  same,  and  the  voters  represent  these 
interests.     The  contrary  is  unthinkable. 

It  is  urged  that  the  participation  of  women  in  the  ballot 
would  tend  to  the  purification  of  political  life.  If  that  were 
susceptible  of  proof  or  even  reasonably  conceivable,  the 
question  would  not  be  whether  or  not  they  should  have  a  vote, 
but  whether  they  should  have  two  votes  or  ten  votes.  Alas, 
the  contention  goes  too  far.  It  implies  not  only  that  women, 
born  and  living  under  the  same  social  conditions  as  men,  have 
a  higher  morality,  but  also  that  with  intellectual  and  educa- 
tional endowments  in  nowise  superior,  and  with  infinitely  less 
experience  of  political  affairs,  they  yet  have  a  greater  political 
sagacity.  We  know  that  these  things  are,  unfortunately,  not 
true:  the  age  of  miracles  is  past.  But  there  is  a  further  impU- 
cation,  for  since  the  political  life  of  a  community  must  inevit- 
ably reflect  its  social  conditions,  the  pretension  is  set  up  that 
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woman  suffrage  would  tend  to  purify  or  improve  the  social 
life  of  the  people.  Many  noble  men  and  women  are  devoting 
their  energy  to  the  amendment  of  social  evils  and  the  rectifica- 
tion of  social  injustice,  and  most  men  would  support  any 
scheme  which  held  out  a  fair  prospect  of  elevating  the  tone  of 
public  morality.  If  women  knew  better  than  men  how  such 
a  desirable  thing  could  be  accomplished,  they  would  make 
their  method  known,  and  men  would  adopt  it.  Nor  can  the 
suffragists  take  refuge  in  the  statement  that  women  would 
vote  the  best  or  better  candtdates  into  public  office,  because 
that  implies  their  ability  both  to  secure  better  candidates  and 
to  unite  in  electing  them.  In  other  words,  it  is  merely  a  feeble 
restatement  of  a  claim  to  higher  morality  and  superior  poHtical 
sagacity. 

Suffragists  will  advance  their  cause  by  abandoning  the 
foregoing  and  similar  arguments  and  by  relying  on  the  one 
plea  to  which  in  a  democratically  governed  country  there  is 
no  answer.  Since  so  largely  upon  the  character  of  the  govern- 
ment depends  the  physical  and  social  welfare  of  each  individual, 
it  follows  as  the  night  the  day  that  women  are  equally  con- 
cerned with  men  in  the  conduct  of  that  government.  It  is  the 
right  and  the  duty  of  every  individual  man  and  woman, 
therefore,  to  criticize  the  government  and  to  do  everything 
within  his  power  to  influence  it  in  the  direction  of  promoting 
his  interests  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  opposed  to  the  general 
good.  Now,  where  a  government  exists  by  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  the  very  purpose  of  the  suffrage  is  to  bring  it  under 
the  control  of  the  people,  and,  for  the  mass,  the  vote  is  the 
only  means  of  exercising  that  control.  To  deny  the  suffrage 
to  women,  therefore,  is  to  deny  the  opportunity  of  criticizing, 
influencing,  and  controlling  the  government  to  one-half  of  the 
adult  population  of  the  country  which  has  an  equal  interest 
with  the  other  half  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  that 
government.  It  is  useless  for  defenders  of  the  existing  dis- 
crimination to  say  that  the  one-half  represents  the  whole. 
So  it  may,  and  so,  perhaps,  would  one-quarter  or  one-tenth. 
But  intelHgent  and  earnest  women  do  not  wish,  and  ought 
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not  to  wish,  to  exercise  their  rights  and  perform  their  duties 
by  representatives  or  even  by  proxies :  they  want  to  do  these 
things  with  their  own  hands  and  their  own  mouths.  The 
gross  injustice  which  they  presently  suffer  can  perhaps  be 
appreciated  better  if- one  considers  the  case  of  a  country  with 
a  hmited  franchise,  such  as  England,  which  grants  the  suffrage, 
on  a  liberal  scale,  it  is  true,  only  to  certain  privileged  classes, 
namely,  owners,  tenants,  and  occupants  of  premises  of  a 
prescribed  annual  value.  There  the  qualification  for  the 
franchise  is  the  outward,  visible  sign  of  our  ancient  friend,  '^a. 
stake  in  the  country. '^  That  is  an  old  Tory  phrase  in  vogue 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  and  was  used  to  connote  the  possession 
of  a  country  estate,  a  yeoman's  farm,  or,  at  least,  the  freehold 
of  a  cottage.  But  it  ought  to  have  meant  something  entirely 
different,  and  something  which  every  man  and  woman  has, 
namely,  a  stake  in  the  government  of  the  country.  Now,  the 
most  elementary  knowledge  of  social  conditions  must  lead 
one  to  the  conclusion  that  the  stake  of  the  poor  in  the  govern- 
ment of  their  country  is  greater  than  the  stake  of  the  rich, 
and  the  stake  of  the  weak  greater  than  that  of  the  powerful. 
That  is  so  directly  contrary  to  the  tacit  assumption  of  many 
governments  and  of  the  majority  of  the  governed  that  it 
sounds  paradoxical,  but  it  is  so  obviously  true  that  one  may 
venture  the  maxim :  The  stake  of  an  individual  in  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  government  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  his 
wealth  and  power.  The  rich,  the  powerful,  and  the  wise  are 
equipped  with  means  to  protect  their  interests  and  may, 
without  ever  voting,  influence  not  only  the  selection  of  the 
governors  but  the  trend  of  the  laws  and  the  whole  conduct  of 
diplomacy  and  internal  government.  If  they  object  to  their 
government,  an  Astor,  a  Morgan,  or  an  Eliot,  or,  let  us  say. 
accomplished  women  like  Mrs.  Pankhurst  or  Miss  Addams 
may  even  transport  themselves  to  another  land  and  dwell 
there  in  safety  and  comfort.  But  to  deprive  the  navvy,  the 
section-hand,  the  laundress,  and  the  sweated  garment-worker 
of  the  vote  is  to  deprive  them,  politically  speaking,  of  the 
right  of  free  speech  and  self -protection.     Women  as  well  as 
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men  ^'do  not  need  political  rights  in  order  to  govern,  but  in 
order  that  they  may  not  be  misgoverned/'  It  is  no  doubt  on 
these  grounds  that  in  England  Mr.  Asquith  has  rightly  inti- 
mated that  manhood  suffrage  must  precede  or  accompany  legis- 
lation conferring  the  franchise  upon  women.  Were  the  fran- 
chise now  to  be  granted  in  that  country  to  women  on  the 
same  terms  as  men,  a  privileged  class  of  female  voters  would 
be  added  to  a  privileged  class  of  male  voters,  while  those 
persons  of  both  sexes  who  need  the  vote  most  would  be  left  in 
the  outer  darkness.  And  thus  it  is  made  clear  how  doubly 
erroneous  and  how  undemocratic  is  the  suffragist  plaint  of 
^  taxation  without  representation, '^  since  it  involves  the 
abolition  of  the  existing  injustice  in  favour  of  a  privileged 
class  of  women  taxpayers  who  need  the  vote  less  than  their 
less  fortunate  sisters. 

Women,  then,  are  entitled  to  the  franchise  because 
equally  with  men  they  have  a  stake  in  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  government,  and  that  stake  is  their  individual 
welfare  and,  of  course,  the  welfare  of  their  children. 

It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,  and  every  nation 
which  grants  the  franchise  to  women  will  reap  a  fruitful 
reward  in  the  educational  force  which  will  be  set  at  work  in 
all  classes  of  women  ^^when  they  are  called  to  take  a  part  in 
acts  which  directly  affect  the  great  interests  of  their  country. '' 
No  one  who  associates  with  cultured  and  intelUgent  women 
can  help  feeling  depressed  by  the  Uttle  the  majority  of  them 
know,  and  the  little  they  appear  to  care,  about  the  constitu- 
tion, the  government,  and  the  laws  of  their  country.  With 
the  suffrage,  they  will  be  stimulated  to  take  an  interest  in 
these  things  by  the  appeals  and  arguments  which  are  addressed 
to  the  possessor  of  a  vote,  and  by  the  necessity  of  deciding 
between  rival  policies  or  rival  candidates.  They  will  come  to 
realize  that  their  duty  to  their  homes  is  not  wholly  or  properly 
performed  unless  they  take  an  intelligent  and,  when  necessary, 
an  active  interest  in  those  affairs  of  state  and  policy  which  so 
often  concern  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  those  homes. 
Such  an  interest  cannot  fail  to  react  favourably  upon  their 
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men  and  their  sons  and  daughters;  and  thus  the  nation  will 
be  not  twice,  but  thrice  blessed. 

The  statement  that  the  enfranchisement  of  women  will 
lead  to  neglect  of  the  home  can  only  be  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  if  they  get  the  vote  they,  or  a  large  proportion  of 
them,  will  ^'go  into  politics."  Since  politics  is  the  greatest  of 
games,  it  is  certain  that  here  and  there  a  home  will  suffer  from 
the  zealous  activity  of  the  housemother,  but  it  is  inconceivable 
that  more  than  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  women  of 
the  country  will  be  induced  to  throw  themselves  into  a  strife 
which,  for  victor  and  vanquished,  is  attended  by  so  much 
bitterness  and  disappointment.  The  time  which  the  great 
remainder  will  devote  to  the  bare  duties  of  a  voter  will  unfor- 
tunately be  infinitesimal  in  comparison  with  the  time  they 
spend  in  going  to  church  or  the  movies  or  in  gossip  about 
clothes.  The  benefits  which  will  accrue  to  women  in  general, 
and  thereby  to  the  whole  nation,  are  so  well  stated  by  John 
Stuart  Mill  in  his  essay  on  Representative  Government  that  their 
enumeration  is  unnecessary,  and  a  restatement  of  them  would 
savour  of  impertinence. 

It  is  difficult  to  listen  with  patience  to  many  of  the  inane 
objections  to  woman  suffrage,  such  as  the  allegation  of  their 
unfitness  to  exercise  the  franchise  because  they  cannot  bear 
arms  in  defence  of  their  country  or  physically  enforce  the 
laws.  The  women  of  France  and  Great  Britain  have  given 
the  final  answer  to  that.  But  of  this  class  there  is  one  objec- 
tion which  deserves  notice  merely  because  it  has  been  put 
forward  by  Mr.  Taft  and  other  persons  of  high  intelligence 
and  tolerance.  They  say  that  while  women  will  doubtless 
obtain  the  franchise,  they  are  not  yet  ready  for  it.  By  this 
they  do  not  mean  the  really  important  objection  that  a  large 
section  of  the  sex  in  various  localities  are  opposed  to  receiving 
it,  but  that  women  are  too  ignorant  or  inexperienced  to  use  it 
properly.  It  is  probable  that  there  has  never  been  an  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise  which  was  not  opposed  on  that  ground; 
it  is  doubtful  if  history  records  any  instance  of  a  franchise 
extension  the  results  of  which,  after  a  fair  trial,  have  not 
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confounded  its  opponents.  After  two  generations  of  com- 
pulsory or  universal  education  it  would  be  absurd  to  suggest 
that  the  women  of  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and 
Canada,  are  less  qualified  for  the  franchise  than  the  myriads 
of  men  who,  often  illiterate  and  ill-informed,  have  yet  shared 
in  the  choice  and  conduct  of  their  governments,  and  on  the 
whole  with  advantage  to  their  country.  Those  who  would 
defer  the  grant  of  the  franchise  to  women  on  the  ground  of 
their  incapacity  or  inexperience  ought  also  to  object  to  their 
sharing  in  reUgious  services  until  they  understand  the  sacra- 
ments of  their  church.  Are  women  quahfied  to  look  after 
their  spiritual  welfare  and  not  quahfied  to  look  after  their 
temporal  welfare  ?  Are  they  qualified  to  participate  in  the 
mysteries  of  their  rehgious  communion  and  not  quahfied  to 
feel  and  to  know  a  desire  for  an  improvement  in  the  conditions 
of  their  Uf  e  ?  For  that  is  the  ultimate  test  of  capacity  to  use 
the  franchise — a  consciousness  of  self-interest.  If  an  en- 
lightened self-interest,  so  much  the  better. 

W.  Vaughan 
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Sometimes,  when  a  trifle  jaded  with  the  racial  question,  the  religious 
question,  the  language  question,  the  imperial  question,  and  half  a  hundred 
other  questions  that  ruin  Canadian  digestion  at  the  breakfast  table,  the 
average  Canadian  must  be  at  least  dimly  conscious  that  if  his  country  is 
ever  to  be  more  than  a  geographical  expression  (or  even  to  remain  adequately 
that)  it  must  endeavour  to  combine  the  many  elements  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, with  some  more  cohesive  instrument  than  the  butcher  knife  of 
partisan  controversy.  In  all  that  pertains  to  race  and  its  heritage,  we 
shall  be  a  divided  people  until  these  things  cease  to  operate  as  dominant 
factors  in  emotion.  Meanwhile,  what  have  we,  as  a  nation,  to  join  hands 
over  ?  Not  race,  nor  language,  nor  religion ;  not  even  political  institutions, 
for  the  renewed  discord  of  the  imperial  problem,  with  its  inevitable  cry 
of  race,  scarcely  awaits  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  But  there  is  one 
element  of  national  greatness  which  elicits  common  enthusiasm  from  us 
all:  the  land  itself, — hill,  valley  and  plain  from  sea  to  sea.  And  of  this 
the  noblest  feature  is  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

As  the  Swiss  worship  their  native  hills,  so  will  Canadians  be  devoted  to 
the  Rockies  in  the  day  when  they  more  thoroughly  realize  that  Canada 
is,  among  other  things,  an  Alpine  country.  We  are  still  a  little  diflSdent 
about  accepting  proprietorship.  It  is  hard  to  realize,  in  this  commercial 
time,  that  the  mountains  are  ours — not  a  railway  concession,  but  a  national 
heritage.  The  traveller  across  the  Selkirks  who  is  reputed  to  have 
expressed  admiration  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway's  enterprise  in 
putting  the  great  Illicilliwaet  Glacier  by  the  hotel,  simply  voiced  a  very 
common  suspicion  th^t  the  mountains  are  something  merely  staged — a 
clever  background  for  the  railways. 

To  dip  into  the  pages  of  the  Canadian  Alpine  Journal  is  to  be  disabused 
once  and  for  all  of  that  suspicion.  The  Journal  is  written  and  edited  by 
mountaineers  and  geographers.  It  is  published  annually  by  the  Alpine 
Club  of  Canada,  a  national  organization  whose  object  is  to  make  the 
mountains  accessible  in  every  way  possible,  through  sport,  science,  art, 
and  literature,  to  the  Canadian  people;  and  to  infuse  a  bit  of  'Me  ole  tam 
Voyageur  "  into  the  blood  of  twentieth  century  town-folk.  The  pages  of 
the  Journal  are  filled  with  the  actual  doings  of  men  who  have  penetrated 
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the  mountains  with  motives  varying  from  those  of  the  tourist  and  the 
scientist  to  those  of  the  professional  guide  and  trapper.  The  ensemble 
gives  a  broad  and  generally  accurate  picture  of  Canadian  mountain  life 
(outside  of  Pullmans)  which  the  collector  of  Canadiana  cannot  afford  to 
overlook. 

The  Alpine  Club  of  Canada  was  originally  founded  by  men  and  women 
who  hoped  by  the  "  co-operation  of  kindred  spirits  to  make  visiting  the 
mountains  possible  to  people  who  are  high  thinkers  but  of  necessity  plain 
livers."  To  such  people  the  Journal  makes  its  appeal.  Its  primary  value 
is  for  the  geographer  and  the  scientist,  without  neglecting  the  lover  of 
good  literature,  and  its  articles  are,  for  the  most  part,  written  by  able  men. 

It  is  timely  that  the  recent  issue  (1914-1915)  should  devote  attention 
largely  to  Mt.  Robson  and  the  adjacent  territory.  Hitherto  we  have  been 
surfeited  and  choked  with  railway  buglings  about  "  Fifty  Switzerlands  in 
One."  What  mental  anaconda  can  take  in  '*  fifty  Switzerlands  in  one?" 
We  have  long  needed  some  great,  culminating  peak  to  stand  out  in  the 
popular  imagination  as  a  concrete  symbol  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a 
peak  whose  image  shall  at  once  fly  into  the  mind  at  mention  of  the  Rockies, 
giving  us  a  definite  picture  instead  of  a  few  territorial  statistics  upon 
which  to  fasten  our  appreciation  of  the  sublime. 

The  peak  is  there;  peerless,  historic  Mt.  Robson,  the  culminating  point 
of  Canadian  scenery  in  the  grand  style,  a  natural  focus  for  the  nation's 
imagination. 

'*  Mountaineering  is  the  sport  par  excellence  for  soldiers,"  writes  Elizabeth 
Parker  in  one  of  the  Journal's  *'  Reviews."  The  validity  of  this  statement 
is  demonstrated  in  every  line  of  the  papers  dealing  with  the  ascent  of 
Robson  in  1913.  The  story  of  the  conquest  of  Mt.  Robson  reads  like 
that  of  a  campaign.  The  Alpine  Club  Camps  of  past  years  were  the 
training  schools  whereby  a  body  has  been  produced  of  skilled  Alpinists 
capable  of  this  culminating  achievement.  The  story  of  that  whirlwind 
week,  when  the  A.  C.  C.  Camp  at  Robson  Pass  launched  three  expeditions 
against  the  peak,  only  one  of  which  was  successful,  though  all  attained 
a  pinnacle  of  skill  and  daring,  will  be  a  classic  in  the  annals  of  Canadian 
mountaineering.  A  vigorous  paper  by  B.  S.  Darling,  who  describes  a 
tremendous,  though  unsuccessful,  assault  upon  the  mountain  by  the 
West  arete,  is  the  best  bit  of  literature  in  the  volume. 

Weather  is  the  arch  enemy  of  climbers  upon  Robson.  It  will  always 
prove  a  handicap  to  the  cushioned  tourist  who  wishes  to  ascend  Robson 
in  a  basket.  Darling,  in  the  following  passage,  describes  the  storm  that 
overtook  the  last  party  on  the  mountain: — 

" At  12,000  feet  Conrad  cried  out:  *  Es  geht  sure! '     For  once, 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  he  was  mistaken.     It  did  not. 
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"  At  the  moment  he  spoke,  we  were  still  sheltered  from  the  worst  of 
the  storm  by  the  West  ar^te;  but  as  we  mounted  higher,  we  rose  above 
its  protection,  and  the  power  of  the  blizzard  increased  ten-fold.  The 
wind  was  bitter  and  blowing  from  the  north,  driving  the  falling  snow 
into  our  faces  until  we  could  hardly  see.  The  lashes  of  my  weather  eye 
froze  together  and  I  could  not  face  the  storm.  The  cold  became  severe, 
congealing  the  moisture  in  our  clothes  until  they  were  like  suits  of  mail, 
and  although  the  wind  grew  more  and  more  powerful,  the  density  of  the 
mist  did  not  relax  for  a  moment.  In  fact,  the  veil  about  us  was  of  such 
an  unchanging  whiteness  and  opacity  that  to  our  half-blinded  vision,  the 
snow  underfoot  and  the  enveloping  mist  became  as  one,  until  often  it 
was  only  by  feeling  with  our  axes  that  we  could  ascertain  the  angle  of 
the  slopes  we  were  ascending.  When,  however,  the  snow  was  pierced  by 
the  axe  shafts,  or  disturbed  by  our  feet,  delicate  blue  shadows  of  exquisite 
and  varying  tones  filled  the  depression." 

Among  other  noteworthy  papers  should  be  mentioned  one  by  Howard 
and  Mumm  on  ''  The  Whirlpool."  Mumm  throws  an  interesting  sug- 
gestion into  the  long  discussion  concerning  the  identity  of  the  one-time 
giants,  Mts.  Brown  and  Hooker,  namely,  that  the  mountains  originally 
named  by  Douglas  are  not  on  opposite  sides  of  the  pass,  as  the  Arrowsmith 
maps  had  shown  them,  but  are  to  be  identified  as  twin  peaks  lying  side 
by  side  upon  the  west  of  the  Punchbowl. 

A.  O.  Wheeler  continues  his  study  of  the  motion  of  the  Yoho  Glacier, 
and  adds  an  interesting  paper  on  the  Robson  Glacier:  that  huge  sheet  of 
ice  discharging  its  waters  so  deftly  on  the  summit  of  the  watershed  that 
the  caprice  of  spring  freshets,  shifting  their  flow  erratically  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Arctic  slope,  or  dividing  it  between  the  two,  changes  the  pro- 
vincial boundary  and  bandies  about  between  Alberta  and  British  Columbia, 
an  area  of  some  score  of  square  miles. 

Mt.  Natazhat  (13,480),  a  handsome  peak  of  Alaska  close  to  the  Yukon 
border,  occupies  our  attention  in  an  article  by  H.  F.  J.  Lambart,  of  the 
International  Boundary  Survey. 

Significant,  also,  is  an  article  by  the  Hon.  W.  R.  Ross  on  "  National 
Parks  as  an  Asset,"  'representing  as  it  does  the  attitude  of  a  minister  of 
the  crown  towards  the  "  potential  riches  "  in  scenery.  It  is  well  that  we 
should  recognize  the  commercial  value  of  natural  beauties.  Nevertheless, 
we  shall  be  able  to  measure  the  greatest  riches  of  the  mountains,  not  in 
the  treasury,  but  in  the  character  of  those  who  have  felt  the  inspiration 
of  the  cliff  and  trail. 

Perhapsjthe  most  striking  excellence  of  the  Journal  is  in  the  photographs. 
Robson  lends  itself  to  art.  Unlike  the  vast  majority  of  Rocky  Mountain 
peaks,  which  Dr.  Coleman  complains  are  ill-grouped  for  individual  effect, 
Robson  is  singularly  well  posed,  so  that  from  every  point  of  view  it  appears 
the  culminating  feature  of  the  landscape.     It  is  not  hidden  away  deep  in 
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a  cirque  of  vulgar,  knee-high  peaks  which  perspective  encourages  to  outdo 
their  master,  but  stands  out  startlingly  dominant,  "  a  giant  among  giants, 
and  immeasurably  supreme.'^ 

There  is  apparently  no  weak  side  to  Robson's  contour.  It  has  the 
massiveness  of  Temple  without  its  clumsiness.  For  better  or  for  worse, 
its  characteristics  are,  with  the  exception  above  noted,  distinctly  those  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Range.  The  horizontal  strata  are  uniform  and 
conspicuous.  Despite  the  impression  which  some  painters  have  given 
abroad,  Robson  is  not  a  Gothic  mountain,  as  the  Journal's  illustrations 
most  abundantly  prove.  It  is  lofty  without  soaring.  It  is  built  on  the 
horizontal  plan:  tier  above  tier  of  strata,  with  a  culminating  dome  which 
emphasizes,  without  harshness,  the  impression  of  solidity  and  mass. 

The  most  charming  photograph  reproduced  is  one  by  Bjrron  Harmon, 
representing  Robson  glimmering  through  the  trees  in  the  evening  sun, 
and  the  whole  length  of  the  glowing  Blue  Glacier  from  its  source  on  the 
highest  cliffs  to  where,  eight  thousand  feet  below,  its  gigantic  cascade 
plunges  with  the  roar  of  intermittent  ice  artillery  into  the  emerald  water 
of  Berg  Lake. 

The  Journal  has  unfortunately  elected  to  call  this  the  "  Tumbling 
Glacier,"  instead  of  preserving  the  original  name  bestowed  by  its  discoverer. 
Dr.  Coleman.  Both  names  are  picturesque,  and  each  accurately  describes 
one  of  the  twin  characteristics  of  this  remarkable  glacier.  But  "  The  Blue 
Glacier  "  was  the  original  name  and,  I  think,  the  more  euphonious.  The 
substitution  was  probably  inadvertent,  for  the  Alpine  Club  has  usually 
taken  a  determined  stand  against  the  all  too  prevalent  practice  of  changing 
place  names  at  individual  caprice. 

The  Robson  region  is  comparatively  free  from  the  ravages  of  one  type 
of  vandalism  peculiarly  and  unexplainably  attractive  to  explorers  of 
education  and  culture:  that  of  plastering  natural  beauties  with  personal 
names — aunts,  uncles,  native  towns,  or  personages  from  whom  future 
favours  are  anticipated — ^names  which  are  never  appropriate  and  seldom 
euphonious.  Ghastly  examples  of  this  kind  of  thing  are  to  be  found  in  an 
article  by  James  White  on  "  Place  Names  in  the  Vicinity  of  the  Yellowhead 
Pass,"  where  the  nomenclature  is  studied  of  Milton  and  Cheadle,  masters 
in  the  art  of  misnaming.  Where  in  the  wilderness  can  the  cacophony  be 
surpassed  of  the  names  Bingley,  Wentworth,  Rockingham,  and  Fitzwilliam  ? 
A  map,  elsewhere  in  the  volume,  of  a  district  in  the  southern  Selkirks 
indicates  another  interesting  family  of  place  names:  Horse  Thief  Creek, 
Mt.  Highball,  Jackass  Ridge,  Toby  Creek,  and  Jumbo  Glacier.  This  is 
pure  vaudeville.  It  is  not  necessary  for  a  name  to  be  striking.  What  is 
important  is  that  it  should  express  some  inherent  phase  of  the  thing 
described.  It  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  mood  of  what  it 
is  attached  to.    Incongruous  names  are  no  asset  to  scenery. 
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It  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  an  article  on  '*  Winter  Conditions  North  and 
West  of  Mt.  Robson,"  by  Donald  Phillips,  packer,  trapper,  guide  and 
mountaineer.  We  are  introduced  to  a  region  whose  place  names,  all 
pictures,  seem  to  have  grown  out  of  the  very  woods  and  hills  themselves, 
with  as  much  magic  to  evoke  poignant  associations  as  the  fragrance  of 
the  balsam  and  the  tune  of  running  water  beside  the  trail ;  names  that 

'' Flash  upon  the  inward  eye 

Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude." 

Stony  River,  the  Big  Smoky,  Wolverine  Pass,  Moose  and  Beaver  Rivers, 
Twin  Tree  Lake,  the  Jackpine,  Meadow  Lake,  and  Calumet  Creek,  are 
names  to  conjure  with.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  '*  Curly  "  Phillips,  bred  in 
a  country  where  things  name  themselves,  naively  expresses  disquietude 
at  the  city  dweller's  intrusion  upon  the  nomenclature  of  the  wilds,  when 
he  refers  to  *'  the  big,  snow-covered  peak. . . .  which  somehow  got  called 
by  the  name  of  Chown." 

This  delightful  article  brings  one  close  to  the  spirit  of  the  trail — which, 
with  the  glacier-shadowed  campfire,  is  the  distinctive  spirit  of  the  Canadian 
mountains.  Its  unsophisticated  narrative  leads  one  over  frozen  rivers 
and  passes,  where  "  in  all  the  sheltered  places  the  trees  are  loaded  down 
with  snow.  If  you  had  been  here  during  the  summer  you  would  now  be 
likely  to  enquire  as  to  what  had  become  of  all  those  troublesome  alders 
and  willows  that  used  to  trip  you  up  so  often.  They  are  all  there  yet, 
but  for  once  you  are  able  to  travel  over  the  top  of  them,  for  the  first  heavy 
snows  bend  them  down  to  the  ground,  and  there  they  stay  until  summer 
comes  again ....  The  great  loads  that  cling  to  the  trees  are  not  soft,  loose 
snow  that  a  slight  breeze  would  dislodge,  but  a  hard  crusted  mass  that 
only  a  heavy  wind  will  shake  off ...  .  I  have  seen  those  huge  pieces  of  frozen 
snow,  weighing  upwards  of  a  hundred  pounds  and  more,  come  crashing 
down  from  the  top  of  a  hundred  foot  spruce  and  go  right  through  a  hard- 
frozen  snowshoe  trail.  The  trapper  would  sure  be  out  of  luck  who 
happened  to  have  one  of  them  fall  on  his  head." 

There  is  a  spirit  pf  comradeship  evoked  by  mountaineering,  more, 
perhaps,  than  by  any  other  sport,  which  is  being  turned  to  greatest  national 
good.  The  Alpine  Club  has  succeeded  in  bridging  the  gulf  between  East 
and  West.  In  its  yearly  camps,  men  and  women  meet  from  all  parts  of 
Canada,  Vancouver  Island  to  Nova  Scotia.  Nevertheless  the  Alpine  Club 
is  not  completely  national.  It  if  could  extend  its  membership  to  include 
the  representation  of  Canadians  of  French  descent,  what  a  vital  function 
mountaineering  might  perform  in  bringing  about  a  more  sympathetic 
understanding  between  the  two  great  racial  elements  of  the  Canadian 
nation ! 
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THE  AMBER  VALLEY.     POEMS. 

Warwick  Chipman.     Gundy,  Toronto,  $1.00,  pp.  93. 

Mr.  Chipman's  slender  volume  will  be  a  disappointment  to  those  who 
are  looking  for  a  distinctly  Canadian  note  in  the  work  of  a  Canadian  singer. 
It  will  be  more  satisfying  to  those  who  are  looking  for  evidences  of  the 
lyric  gift  and  sincerity  in  using  it.  Free  from  modern  faddishness  as  from 
localism,  the  brief  pieces — swallow  flights  of  song — reflect  both  in  matter 
and  manner  the  great  English  poetical  traditions. 

The  subjects  are  those  on  which  myriad  poets  have  sung,  yet  other 
myriads  may  well  sing  them  and  there  need  be  no  repetition:  sunsets,  and 
bird  voices  and  trees,  and  clouds,  and  the  long,  long  thoughts  of  youth. 
It  is  an  ardent  lover  of  nature,  impressionable  and  pensive,  who  describes 
for  us  the  valley  amber  with  sunset  light,  the  hawk,  the  loon  and  the 
unnamed  bird  of  Lac  Souris.  But  it  is  a  nature  love  of  the  Matthew  Arnold 
rather  than  the  Wordsworth  school.  The  minor  note  which  sounds  again  and 
again  is  less  the  result  of  personal  disappointment,  obscurely  hinted  at, 
than  of  a  temperament,  naturally  reflective,  oppressed  as  Matthew  Arnold's 
was,  by  the  melancholy  negativity  of  the  modern  thinker's  outlook. 

There  is  no  very  great  range  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  forty-five  poems 
gathered  here.  It  may  be  said  by  the  carping  that  there  is  no  great  origin- 
ality of  thought  or  treatment.  Against  such  adverse  remark  should  be  put 
the  positive  virtues  of  restraint,  and  avoidance  of  eccentricity.  Every 
lyric  and  sonnet  in  the  collection  gives  evidence  of  facility.  Mr.  Chipman 
evidently  weaves  rhymes  with  ease.  He  could,  no  doubt,  issue  a  much 
larger  volume  if  he  chose,  and  he  could  try  experiments  with  metre  and 
achieve  more  startling  effects.  He  has  chosen  to  respect  the  example  of 
his  masters. 

In  the  measures  chosen,  the  reader  catches  echoes  of  Shelley,  of  Tenny- 
son, of  Rossetti,  but  there  is  no  imitation.  The  lilting  short  line  verse  made 
familiar  through  the  final  song  of  Callicles  in  Matthew  Arnold's  Empedocles 
is  one  frequently  used,  and  never  with  more  success  than  in  the  airy  frag- 
ment called  Naples,  a  morsel  of  musical  philosophy  which  lingers  in  the 
memory  more  persistently  than  profounder  things.  A  yachtsman  in  the 
Bay  of  Naples  sees  a  beautiful  girl  beautifully  placed  on  the  picturesque 
shore.  The  two  exchange  greetings,  pleasure  passes  from  eye  to  eye,  but 
there  is  none  of  the  cruel  smiting  of  love  at  first  sight. 

'Twas  a  look  and  a  laugh, 
And  a  toss  of  the  hand ; 
And  then  on  the  morrow 
Away  from  the  land. 
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And  nothing  was  opened 
And  nothing  was  bruised, 
And  nothing  desired, 
And  nothing  refused. 

Readers  will  find  their  own  favourites,  but  it  may  be  predicted  that  many 
will  choose,  for  its  restraint  and  pathos,  the  delicate  lament  called  Smoke; 
and  that  many  will  re-read  with  appreciation  The  Wanderers,  one  of  those 
haunting  echoes  of  the  modern  spirit  which  many  have  felt  but  not  all 
have  found  expressible. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  in  a  subsequent  volume  Mr.  Chipman 
has  anything  to  say  on  the  new  sensations,  the  new  reflections  which  the 
Great  War  has  forced  upon  our  generation. 

FIFTY  YEARS  OF  AMERICAN  IDEALISM. 

The  New  York  Nation,  1865-1915.    Selections  and  Comments  hy  Gustav 
Pollak. 

Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  The  University  Press, 
Cambridge,  1915. 

There  are  a  good  many  Canadians  who  seem  to  think  that  Mr.  Hearst 
is  the  only  journalist  in  the  United  States.  As  a  help  to  the  correction  of 
this  erroneous  view,  we  would  recommend  Mr.  PoUak's  history  of  the  New 
York  Nation — a  paper  which  can  claim,  in  all  soberness,  to  have  been  for 
fifty  years  an  exponent  of  American  idealism.  To  justify  his  title,  Mr. 
Pollak  publishes  a  selection  of  representative  articles  which  are  drawn  from 
the  columns  of  the  Nation  and  prefaced  by  his  own  brief  comments.  This 
anthology,  which  occupies  more  than  358  pages,  is  accompanied  by  an 
essay  of  rather  more  than  80  pages,  on  the  editors  and  contributors  who 
have  given  the  journal  its  distinctive  tone.  Very  properly,  this  sketch 
centres  in  the  service  rendered  by  Godkin— ithe  most  brilliant  leader  of  his 
day  in  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time,  due  recognition  is  given  to 
the  part  played  by  W.  P.  Garrison,  whose  work  as  literary  editor  brought 
him  into  close  contact  with  many  of  the  best  scholars  in  both  hemispheres, 
and  whose  genius  for  friendship  won  him  the  unmeasured  devotion  of  his 
collaborators.  While  Godkin  was  furnishing  ideas  to  half  the  editors  of 
this  continent.  Garrison  built  up  and  held  together  a  staff  of  contributors 
who  represented  university  standards  throughout  the  United  States  more 
completely  than  they  were  represented  by  any  other  agency.  Lowell, 
Longfellow,  Norton,  Henry  James,  William  James,  Howells,  Stillman, 
Marsh,  Whitney  and  Lounsbury  were  only  a  few  of  this  illustrious  cohort; 
and  from  abroad  came  a  steady  stream  of  articles  supplied  by  Bryce,  Dicey, 
Leslie  Stephen,  Alfred  Webb,  R.  D.  Osborn,  Laugel,  Von  Hoist  and  Karl 
Hildebrand.    Very  frankly,  the  Nation  was  modelled  on  the  lines  of  the 
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London  Spectator,  but  no  editors  have  ever  known  better  than  Godkin  and 
Garrison  the  meaning  of  mutatis  mutandis.  From  the  outset  their  paper  had 
its  own  note  and  at  no  time  failed  to  preserve  a  vigorous  identity.  When 
one  has  finished  Mr.  Pollak's  timely  and  useful  survey  of  what  the  Nation 
has  accomplished,  he  will  appreciate  more  fully  than  ever  the  words  of 
appreciation  which  were  spoken  by  Matthew  Arnold:  "The  New  York 
Nation — a  newspaper  which  I  read  regularly  and  with  profit,  a  newspaper 
which  is  the  best,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  of  all  American  newspapers 
and  one  of  the  best  newspapers  anywhere." 
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